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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  EEV.  JEREMIAH  DAY,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 


PRE81DEKT   Or    YALE   COLLEGE.  , 


President  Day  was  bom  in  New  Preston,  a  parish  in  the  town 
of  Washington,  Connecticut,  1773.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Day,  who  was  graduated  at  Ya]e  College  in  1756,  was 
pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Preston,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  much  respected.  President  Day  was  entered  a  freshman 
in  Yale  College,  1789,  but  on  account  of  infirm  health,  did  not 
complete  his  collegiate  course  with  the  class  to  which  he  at  first 
belonged.  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  rejoined  the 
College,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1796. 

This  was  the  year  of  Dr.  Dwight's  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency. By  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dwight  from  Greenfield,  the 
school  which  he  had  established  in  that  village,  and  which  had 
flourished  very  greatly  under  his  instruction,  was  destitute  of  a 
preceptor.  Mr.  Day  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  this  school, 
and  continued  in  it  a  year ;  when  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Will- 
iams College,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  remained  two  years.  In 
Yale  College,  he  commenced  his  tutorship  in  1798.  He  had 
early  chosen  theology  as  a  profession,  and  while  officiating  as 
tutor,  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  On  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Meigs,  who  had  been  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Greorgia,  Mr.  Day  was  elected,  in 
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M  PRESIDENT    DAY. 

1801,  to  succeed  him  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosoj  hy.  At  this  time  Mr.  Day  was  in  feeble  health,  and  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  business  of  instruction.  By  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  he  passed  one  winter  in  the  island  of  Bermuda. 
In  1803,  his  health  was  so  far  restored,  that  he  entered  upon  his 
professorship ;  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge,  till 
the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  in  1817,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  President.  He  was  inaugurated  in  July  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  same  day  in  which  he  was  introduced  into  the 
presidency,  he  was  ordained,  by  the  clerical  part  of  the  Fellows, 
a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

While  President  Day  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  he  published  several  mathematical  treatises  for 
the  use  of  students  in  that  department ;  which  are  used  in  Yale 
College,  and  some,  or  all  of  them,  extensively  in  other  institu- 
tions. Since  he  has  been  President  of  the  College,  he  has  pub- 
lished several  occasional  sermons ;  and  lately,  "  An  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will ;  or  Contingent 
Vohtion." 

In  1817,  the  College  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  conferred  on 
President  Day  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1818,  Union 
College,  in  Schenectady,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  likewise,  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1831,  by  Harvard  University. 

President  Day  has  already  occupied  his  present  station  about 
the  same  length  of  time  as  his  immediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Dwight ; 
and  longer  than  any  other  head  of  the  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  Clap.  Yale  College  is  thought  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  Presidentsj  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  it  has  at  no  time  flourished  more,  than  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Day. 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  MIND. 

J-JjLJACiiJO.  ■ . 

The  mind,  while  it  has  read  the  great  mysteries  of  the  exter- 
nal creation,  remains  in  itself  the  greatest,  we  may  add,  the 
grandest  of  all  mysteries.  Not  that  its  nature,  its  powers,  its 
passions,  or  its  destiny,  are  not  to  some  extent  known  and  felt, 
but,  as  if  an  universe  in  itself,  the  more  we  endeavor  to  extend 
that  knowledge,  new  endowments  and  attributes  constantly  ap- 
pear, until  we  are  lost  in  their  magnitude  and  number,  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  their  creation  becomes  more  distant,  grand,  and 
mysterious.  Indeed,  while  upon  reflection  it  might  seem  even 
more  possible  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of  an  universe,  than  to 
conceive  of  the  definite  extent  to  which  the  powers  or  capacities 
of  the  mind  may  be  developed,  to  the  eye  of  enlightened  intel- 
lect, this  quickening  fact  would  bear  in  it  nothing  to  amaze  or 
bewilder.  The  attributes  of  divinity  called  into  exercise  in  the 
formation  of  one  soul,  were  infinitely  superior  in  their  nature  to 
those  that  fashioned  the  whole  of  creation  beside.  The  loftiest 
ideas  which  reason  can  form  of  the  Deity  himself,  can  scarcely 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  mind :  mind  filled  with  wisdom,  power, 
justice,  mercy,  and  benevolence  :  mind  in  its  completest  perfec- 
tion of  development — ^yet  rmnd  still. 

In  view,  then,  of  its  exalted  character,  and  the  many  high  and 
ennobling  thoughts  its  contemplation  so  obviously  tends  to  in- 
spire, we  cannot  ponder  too  often  or  deeply  upon  this  wonderful 
masterpiece  of  nature's  workmanship :  we  cannot  look  upon  it 
with  a  regard  too  enthusiastic,  or  adore  it  with  a  love  and  devo- 
tion too  ardent  or  profound.  The  mind,  by  contemplation  of  it- 
self, grows  greater  and  better.  Those  pecuhar  sensations  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  which  we  know  not  how  to  describe, 
but  which  rush  upon  us,  deep  and  absorbing,  in  watching  the 
stars  of  a  clear  and  tranquil  evening,  may,  to  some  extent,  typify 
the  infinitely  more  sublime  emotions  which  pass  before  us,  in 
considering  our  own  endowments  and  destiny.  In  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  are  they  poetry — a  rich,  intellectual  poetiy, — 
enjoyed  by  those  alone  of  elevated  thought,  and  refined  taste. 
It  springs  directly  from  those  feelings  of  power  and  dignity, 
which  can  only  belong  to  cultivated  mind.  It  is  a  mystery  of 
sensation  which  gives  to  the  whole  of  the  outward  creation,  a 
richer  and  brighter  coloring ;  quickens  the  imagination  as  it 
dwells  upon  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  ;  conducts  it  by  ele- 
vated veins  of  thought,  and  as  if  through  the  force  of  divine 
inspiration,  to  mines  of  richest  truths  and  loftiest  prophecy; 
tells  us  that  there  is  something  within  us  too  high  and  ethereal 
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for  earth ;  reveals  to  us  in  the  future  an  eternity  of  improve- 
ment, an  universe  of  enjoyment ;  and  kindling  in  our  bosoms  a 
burning  passion  for  advancement,  bids  us  cultivate,  expand,  re- 
fine the  powers  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature,  give  free  scope  to 
thought,  burst  the  fetters  which  would  cramp  and  cripple  the 
mind,  and  walk  forth  in  the  proud  freedom  o^  moral  and  immor- 
tal beings. 

We  propose  to  imdertake,  in  the  following  pages,  the  grateful 
task  of  considering  the  nature,  and  tracing  the  influence  of  this 
a|q)arently  highest  of  human  emotions,  in  some  of  its  most  stri- 
king and  pleasing  relations.  And  though  at  first  glance  it  might 
appear  too  far  removed  from  the  daily  thoughts  and  avocations 
of  life,  to  be  of  any  great  importance  or  interest,  yet  is  it  an  en- 
thusiasm which  enters,  perhaps,  even  more  than  we  are  ourselves 
aware,  into  our  own  aims  and  affections,  which,  in  moments  of 
solitude  and  reflection,  comes  upon  us  with  a  breath  of  inspira- 
tion, and  which  can  only  enable  us  to  attain  the  goal  of  mental 
or  moral  greatness.  It  is  not  the  actual  desire  of  amassing  know- 
ledge— ^yet  without  it,  wisdom,  howsoever  great,  would  bring  with 
it  nothing  of  pure  or  lasting  enjoyment.  It  is  not  ambition — ^yet 
the  attainment  of  power  would  be  but  a  useless  toil,  did  not  this 
sensation  add  ^  charm  and  diffuse  a  lustre.  In  short,  a  full  per- 
ception of  it,  a  capabiUty  of  feeling  and  enjoying  it  in  all  its  re- 
lations and  bearings,  is  of  itself,  intellectual  greatness. 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
-Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. " 

Here  has  the  great  bard  grasped,  in  two  of  his  immortal  lines, 
all  the  poetry  of  our  being  vast,  grand,  perplexing  as  it  is.  And 
who  does  not  feel  an  enthusiasm  kindling  at  his  heart,  as  he  en- 
ters into  the  full  idea  which  is  here  conveyed?  What  more 
splendid  definition  could  be  given  of  that  endowment,  which, 
raising  us  far  above  the  level  of  the  animal  creation,  would  seem 
to  connect  us  with  a  higher  and  purer  order  of  beings.  Here, 
too,  is  one  of  those  few  and  golden  passages,  in  which  the  whole 
mind  of  the  author, — ^his  thoughts,  feelings,  powers, — ^have  em- 
bodied themselves  in  "  otie  ward,^^  and  that  word  is  "  lightning.'^ 
Had  Milton  left  nothing  behind  him  but  these  two  Unes,  had 
they  in  their  naked  state  continued  to  live,  and  had  we  no  other 
means  of  judging  of  his  talents  and  character  except  by  them, 
we  might,  by  endeavoring  to  enter  in  this  one  mighty  concep- 
tion, picture  a  being  as  superior  in  mind,  and  elevated  in  senti- 
ment. We  would  have  marked  him  with  a  vigor  and  intensity 
<^  thought,  a  depth  and  keenness  of  emotion,  an  exaltation  and 
refinement  of  taste,  which  would  have  raised  him  to  a  proud  emi- 
nence above  his  fellow  men,  and  stamped  on  him  the  impress  of 
a  God.     In  a  word,  we  would  have  seen  in  him  a  proud  exam- 
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pie  of  the  truth  of  his  own  most  noble  sentiment,  of  the  perfect 
triumph  of  mind  over  the  evils  which  may  attend  its  possessor, 
and  of  the  golden  reward  which  awaits  its  full  expansion. 

With  faculties  so  completely  developed,  with  tastes  so  highly 
refined,  what  oyerwhelming  tides  of  new  and  unknown  sensa- 
tion must  not  exist !  what  mysteries  of  knowledge  and  emotion 
opened  alone  to  the  gifted,  the  enlightened  mind !  If  it  be  not 
irreverential,  we  might  imagine  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  all  its 
charms  and  delights,  the  residence  of  man  within  it,  his  admis- 
sion to  intercourse  with  his  Creator,  his  continued  elevation  of 
thought,  and  consequently  the  exquisiteness  of  his  enjoyment — 
a  beautiful  and  sublime  allegory ^  used  to  express  the  mysterious 
relations  of  the  mind  with  an  unknown  influence,  as  wonderful 
in  the  moral,  as  gravity  in  the  physical  world — attracting  it  on 
with  mighty  and  constant  force  to  a  higher  and  nobler  state  of 
intellectual  existence.  Such  emotions,  the  most  exalted  species 
of  spiritual  poetry,  such  capabilities,  partaking,  (in  a  most  hum- 
ble sense  it  is  true,)  of  the  nature  of  those  that  designed  and  cre- 
ated the  universe,  such  capacities  for  improvement — ^boundless  as 
eternity  itself — ^must  be  immortal,  and  ^'glorious  as  the  stars  in 
heaven." 

To  say  that  this  emotion  in  its  various  modifications  inspires 
the  poet,  and  kindles  the  orator,  would  be  to  say  nothing  new. 
In  truth,  all  the  higher  species  of  poetry,  the  poetry  which  would 
bear  us  up  from  the  mere  consideration  of  man  in  his  earthly  pas- 
sions and  relations,  the  poetry  which  ever  craves  after  a  state  of 
mental  and  moral  perfection,  springs  fix)m,  and  is  nourished  by 
this  feeling.  It  is,  indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  connected 
with  all  true  poetic  ardor,  for  it  is  ^^  its  own  great  reward."  With- 
out it,  there  can  be  none  of  that  sense  of  superiority,  which  must 
ever  nerve  and  inspire ;  none  of  that  contempt  for  the  propen- 
sities which  constitute  the  meaner  portions  of  our  nature,  and 
which,  weighing  down  imagination  and  thought,  would  prevent 
a  lofty  flight ;  none  of  that  refined  sense  of  enjoyment  which 
can  only  be  felt  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  may  become  greater  and  greater,  better  and 
better,  beyond  all  human  conception. 

It  likewise  accompanies  us  as  we  descend  from  the  considera- 
tion of  mind  in  its  immortal,  to  mind  in  its  temporal  relations. 
As  we  behold  the  influence  exerted  by  the  giant  and  fully  de- 
veloped intellect,  widening  round  and  round  from  its  deathless 
centre,  until  it  is  lost  in  all  that  is  pure  and  elevated  in  human- 
ity, what  is  it  that  makes  our  own  hearts  beat,  and  our  own 
blood  gush  so  rapidly  ?  Is  it  not  a  feeling,  that  we  too  have  a 
spark  within  us  of  that  flame,  which  burns  a  central  heat  in  the 
moral  world  ?  That  we  too  may  attain  something  of  that  men- 
tal greatness  which  towers  a  living  '<  landmark"  on  the  wastes  of 
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time  ?  That  we  too  may  set  our  thoughts  afloat  upon  the  ocean 
of  the  future,  and  feel,  that  long  after  we  have  passed  forever 
away,  they  will  exert  an  influence  to  ennoble  and  refine  ? 

Next  to  that  ardent  craving  after  a  higher  and  holier  state  of  ex- 
istence, if  there  be  any  one  thing  which,  more  than  another,  at- 
tests that  there  is  something  ethereal,  Godlike,  more  than  human 
in  man,  it  is  the  fact,  that  while  his  mortal  frame  decays  and  re- 
turns to  the  dust,  the  productions  of  his  intellect,  in  all  their 
young  life  and  vigor,  with  all  they  have  of  beauty  and  inspira- 
tion, flow  onward  forever,  and  the  gifted  mind,  in  the  remotest 
generations,  beneath  their  hallowed  influence,  will  bear  witness 
that  that  was  a  spirit  of  a  loftier  mould.  The  Grecian  bard  tuned 
his  lyre  to  more  than  earthly  minstrelsy ;  the  numbers  re-echoed 
along  the  unexplored  wilderness  of  time ;  kindred  spirits  caught 
their  witchery,  and  prolonged  the  soul-thrilling  strain  from  one 
to  another  across  the  interval  of  ages.  No  where  in  its  direct 
relations,  is  the  superiority  of  mind  over  body  more  conspicuous 
than  here.  The  latter,  after  a  few  short  years  of  peril,  toil,  and 
Bufiering,  sinks  forever  to  nothingness ;  the  former  is  immortal 
upon  earth,  for  its  thoughts  and  emotions  Uve — and  what  is  mind 
but  a  splendid  tissue  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  perceptions,  under  a 
thousand  thousand  difierent  and  ever  varying  forms  and  hues,  bear- 
ing to  each  other  an  inconceivable  number  of  analogies  and  rela- 
tions, which  may  be  multiplied,  refined,  and  diversified  by  con- 
stant action  among  themselves,  and  by  the  addition  of  new  and 
nobler  life  and  vigor. 

Immortality  upon  earth  is  indeed  a  gigantic  acquirement,  after 
which  the  giant  intellect  should  alone  aspire ;  yet  is  there  a  crys- 
tal stream  of  thought  and  intelligence,  which,  bursting  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  young  world,  has  continued  to  pour  onward  its 
rich  tide  of  waters — ^now  sparkling  beneath  the  clear  sunlight  of 
knowledge  and  refinement — ^now  darkling  amid  the  gloom  of  be- 
nighted reason — seeking  its  ocean,  veiled  in  the  shadows  of  fu- 
turity, whose  current  all  may  aid  to  swell.  Upon  its  surface 
each  may  cast  his  pittance,  and  feel  that  it  will  be  borne  far  into 
future  ages,  though  men  may  never  hear  of  the  humble  hand 
that  set  it  in  motion. 

And  here  open  upon  the  mind  visions  of  its  own  future  eleva- 
tion and  dignity,  which  wrap  it  in  an  almost  delirium  of  delight. 
Nor  can  this  high  enthusiasm  be  too  often  or  too  deeply  indulged, 
for  with  an  influence  pure  as  the  purest  fountains  of  moral  emo- 
tion-—potent  as  the  strongest  springs  of  human  action,  it  comes 
upon  the  soul  to  strengthen,  ennoble,  and  inspire.  Similar  to 
that  feeling  which  hallows  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  gives  ad- 
ditional charms  to  the  bright  imaginings  of  the  ancient  muse, 
the  grand  yet  benighted  conceptions  of  the  ancient  philosopher, 
and  the  thundering  eloquence  of  the  ancient  orator,  it  would 
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bear  us  away  from  the  present  and  ourselves,  and  of  consequence 
"  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings,"  That  innate  emo- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  would  lead  it  to  exult  in  its  own  great- 
ness in  whatever  age  or  clime,  above  all  other  influen.ces,  tends 
to  expand  the  views  and  exalt  the  character.  It  is  an  emotion, 
too,  which,  in  touching  some  of  the  deep  seated  chords  of  human 
sympathy  and  human  ambition,  sends  a  thrill  through  the  soul 
that  awakes  its  dormant  energies  to  life  and  action.  How  many 
intellects  of  great  and  commanding  endowments,  may  literally 
be  said  to  have  been  created  by  one  grand  conception.  It  flashes 
upon  them,  lights  up  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  starts 
untried  muscles  into  play,  and  leads  them  forth  wondering  at 
themselves,  into  another  world  of  light,  and  life,  and  beauty.  To 
distinguish  what  is  great  in  our  own  nature,  is  the  better  half  of 
greatness  itself.  And  what  more  calculated  to  fill  the  bosom  with 
high  and  sublime  emotions,  than  to  dwell  upon  the  prospects 
which  are  opened  before  the  enlightened  mind,  teeming  with  a 
thousand  sources  of  rapturous  delight,  and  alive  with  noble 
powers  aroused  to  action,  and  splendid  attainments  reached  and 
secured,  of  which  the  most  gifted  and  refined,  of  by-gone  days, 
could  not  have  formed  the  remotest  conception.  Peak  rises  upon 
peak,  still  to  be  mounted,  growing  higher  and  brighter,  until  their 
summits  are  lost  in  the  pure  blue  of  heaven. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  source  of  high 
and  refined  enjoyment,  known  only  to  the  educated  mind,  and 
fully  known  only  by  a  complete  development  of  all  its  capacities, 
which,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  social  relations  of 
man  with  man,  is  consequently  more  comprehensive  in  its  bear- 
ings— ^more  general  and  potent  in  its  results.  We  allude  to  that 
power  exerted  by  cultivated  mind  over  the  passions,  aims,  and 
destinies  of  men.  It  is  a  source  of  the  noblest  and  most  eleva- 
ted happiness,  for  its  exercise  is  to  ennoble,  to  elevate,  to  make 
happy.  An  ardent  desire  for  power,  kindled  and  blazing  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  whom  talent  or  fortune  has  raised  above  their 
fellow  men,  has  ever  convulsed  society,  has  roused  nations  from 
the  sleep  of  ages,  has  breathed  Ufe  into  the  arts  and  sciences, 
has  moulded  the  character,  and  colored  the  history,  of  all  man- 
kind. Tfie  attainment  of  power^  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  end  of 
human  exertion.  The  annals  of  our  race  read  to  us  a  dismal 
lesson  of  what  that  desire  has  effected,  when  uncurbed  by  moral 
feeling  and  iufiamed  by  passion.  By  what  did  the  empires  of  the 
past  fall,  unless  by  the  hand  of  some  favorite  and  cherished  son  ? 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  blood  of  hosts,  have  marked  the  strug- 
gles of  opposing  heroes  who  leaped  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
contended  amid  clouds  of  ignorance  for  a  brief  supremacy,  and 
then  passed  forever  away,  without  leaving  a  single  ray  of  intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  through  and  disperse  the  gloom.     Such  is 
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not  the  power  to  which  we  allude.  That  is  a  power  over  the 
minds  and  thoughts,  over  the  moral,  and  not  the  physical  nature 
of  man,  by  whose  influence,  intelligence  and  morality  are  to  be 
diffused,  government  improved,  and  the  world  reformed.  And 
in  its  exercise,  is  there  nothing  to  delight  ?  nothing  to  ennoble  ? 
What  more  splendid  spectacle  of  mental  perfection  could  be 
drawn,  than  that  of  the  orator  upon  which  Cicero  loved  to 
dwell,  until  it  rooted  in  his  being,  grew  and  blossomed  in  him* 
self !  And  could  we  picture  that  orator  under  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  heaven,  with  every  power,  every  faculty  of 
his  mind  in  vigorous  play — with  outstretched  arm  and  blazing 
eye — ^while,  by  the  magic  of  his  tongue,  a  countless  audience  is 
hushed  to  repose,  and  borne  with  the  mystic  influence  of  a  mid- 
night dream,  into  another  existence  of  different  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, volition :  can  we  believe,  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  a 
Godlike  gift,  the  speaker  himself  would  not  become  more  like  a 
God  ?  Would  not  a  sense  of  superiority  kindle  at  his  heart,  and 
bum  through  every  vein,  as  we  might  suppose  him  in  the  deliri- 
um of  his  eloquence  to  exclaim,  "  Ye  gods,  I  am  an  orator  /" 
Not  the  low  vanity  which  never  did,  nor  ever  can  accompany 
true  mental  greatness,  but  a  consciousness  of  power,  which  in 
whispering,  that  it  may  be  used  to  work  out  tremendous  harm, 
would  fill  the  bosom  with  a  high  and  holy  philanthropy. 

Nothing  to  the  contemplative  mind  can  be  more  productive  of 
elevated  thought  and  refined  enjoyment,  than  the  ennobling  con- 
fidence, that  desire  is  the  germ  of  capability  ;  that  ardent  hopes 
and  aspiring  aims  can  never,  or  rarely  exist  without  the  power 
to  realize  the  former,  and  secure  the  latter.  This  single  convic- 
tion will  tend  to  add  an  energy  to  purpose,  to  inspire  a  sanguine 
assurance  of  success,  which  will  strengthen  and  sustain  the  mind 
through  the  sternest  contests  and  the  darkest  trials.  Seeking,  as 
we  are,  to  trace  this  poetic  sensation  through  some  of  the  thou- 
sand channels  it  has  opened  for  itself,  pouring  its  sweet  and  fer- 
tilizing waters  over  the  holiest  places  of  the  soul,  we  may  be 
borne  beyond  the  ordinary  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  are 
excited  in  our  joumeyings  over  the  trodden  and  dusty  highway 
of  life.  But  who  is  there,  among  the  reflecting  and  ambitiouS| 
who  has  not,  at  times,  experienced  his  dark,  his  fearful  misgiv- 
ings— ^who  has  not  trembled  at  the  moment's  conviction,  that 
nature  has  cursed  him  with  the  desire,  without  furnishing  the 
means  of  its  gratification  ;  that  tantalized  he  stands  with  parch- 
ed, and  burning  lips,  unable  to  slake  his  tormenting  thirst  in  the 
plenteous  waters  around  him,  while  nature  arrays  herself  in  her 
funeral  garments,  and  life  becomes  the  darkest  hell.  And  then 
how  vivifying  the  transition,  as  the  glad  certainty  darts  upon  him, 
that  this  cannot  be  so :  that  the  mind  of  man,  with  all  its  mighty, 
its  fearful  machinery,  is  capable  of  working  out  miracles,  yet  un- 
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dreamt.  Instantly  the  whole  world  becomes  to  him  a  paradise, 
and,  exulting  in  his  own  nature,  he  stalks  abroad  a  mental  and 
mozml  giant.  What  extrinsic  sources  of  delight  can  the  mind, 
under  the  control  of  such  emotions,  desire.  It  longs  to  be  alone, 
to  hold  converse  with  itself,  to  lose  every  care  in  the  considera- 
tion of  its  own  noble  destiny ;  and  whether  the  world  is  bright 
or  dark, — ^whether  the  sun  shines  or  the  tempest  lowers, — ^it 
stands  amid  the  warring  elements,  still  and  unchangeably  the 

"  Si  fractas  illabatnr  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  inin«.'* 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Thb  foam  apon  the  river'a  brim 

A  traDsient  life  aaaamea ; 
The  richneaa  of  the  flower  will  waste, 

Though  lovely  now  it  blooms; 
The  beauty  of  the  gilded  sky 

Will  soon  its  splendor  lose ; 
ItB  setting  glories  soon  will  die, 

And  ^bde  its  mellow  hues. 

Sweet  is  soft  music^s  soothing  voice ; 

Sweet  is  the  summer  gale : 
But  music's  spirits  melt  away, 

And  winter  winds  prevail. 
Glorious  the  sight  of  waving  woods 

Clothed  in  their  robe  of  green : 
But  Autumn*8  frosts  will  blight  their  pride, 

Nor  spare  the  shady  screen. 

'Tis  thus  our  brightest  pleasures  fade. 

Thus  withers  all  our  bliss : 
'Twas  a  fair  picture,  but  'tis  gone— 

A  moment's  happiness. 
A  short,  an  exquisite  delight — 

How  soon  the  vision  fled ! 
In  vain  we  seek  for  buried  joys ', 

In  vain  would  raise  the  dead. 

0*er  their  memory  we  may  weep, 

Yet  they  will  not  return  : 
They  leave  us  when  we're  happiest ; 

They  leave  our  hearts  to  mourn. 
Thus  the  relation  sheds  a  tear 

Upon  that  cherished  sod, 
Where  his  dear  kindred  ashes  sleep. 

In  the  dark  grave's  abode. 

TOI..  IV.  2 
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Lot  other  joys  unwept  depart : 

There  ie  one  kindly  ray, 
That  yet  may  smile  upon  the  aoul, 

The  twilight  of  ita  day. 
Yea  deareat  Friendship  shall  remain — 

That  gem  shall  still  survive  ; 
When  fancy's  sun-light  heams  depart. 

Kind  Friendship  yet  shall  live. 

Not  so  with  him  who  vainly  boasts 

The  world  are  all  his  friends ; 
For  he  shall  all  too  quickly  find 

How  dark  his  prospect  ends ; 
Curse  his  mad  folly  in  despair, 

His  loneliness  and  gloom 
Mourn  o'er  the  death  of  all  his  hopes — 

The  cypress  of  their  tomb. 


G.  H. 


MIXUM  GATHERUM,  ALIAS  HOTCH-POTCH. 


No.  II.  '\\:y. 

..Ill   • • 


"  Titles  and  mottos  to  books  are  like  escutcheons  and  dignities  in  the  hands  of  a 
king — the  wise  sometimes  condescend  to  accept  of  them ;  but  none  but  fools  im- 
agine them  of  any  real  importance.  We  ought  to  depend  upon  intrinsic  merit, 
and  not  the  slender  helps  of  titles.  For  my  part,  I  am  ever  ready  to  mistrust  a 
promising  title ;  and  have  at  some  expense,  been  instructed  not  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  an  advertisement, —  let  it  plead  never  so  loudly  or  never  so  long. 

**A  countryman  coming  one  day  to  Smithfield,  in  order  to  take  a  slice  of  Barthol- 
omew fair,  found  a  perfect  show  before  ench  booth.  The  drummer,  the  fire-eater, 
the  wire-walker,  and  the  salt-box,  were  all  employed  to  invite  him  in.  '  Just  a 
going  the  court  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  all  his  glory  ;  pray,  gentlemen  walk  in 
and  see.'  From  people  who  generously  gave  so  much  away,  the  clown  expected 
a  monstrous  bargain  for  his  sixpence ;  the  curtain  is  drawn ;  when  too  late,  he 
finds  that  he  had  the  best  part  of  the  show  for  nothing  at  the  door." 

Maugre  all  these  fine  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  shall 
not,  most  respected  and  respectable  reader,  entertain  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  aptness  or  pungency  of  my  title.  That  it  is  more 
available  than  any  other  I  could  adopt,  all  I  think  will  allow,  who 
reflect  how  obnoxious  are  the  authors  of  this  day  to  the  charge  of 
wandering.  A  charge  so  formidable  as  this  can  never  be  urged 
against  me,  shielded  as  I  am  behind  so  redoubtable  a  caption  as 
Mixum  Gatherum.  Besides,  do  we  not  my  friends  exist  in  a  sort 
of  hotch-potch  age  ?  An  age  of  antics  and  ultras  ;  of  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  fine-spun  theories  long-drawn  out ;  an  age  of  hair- 
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splitting  of  every  description,  from  the  splitting  of  the  finest  hair 
in  the  Rev.  Doctor's  wig,  down  to  the  fiercest  and  proudest  bris- 
tle of  his  swineship  ? 

Amid  all  this  accumulation  of  theories  and  hypotheses,  con- 
cerning which  wise  heads  so  dearly  love  to  wrangle  and  disagree, 
and  brand  each  other  as  heretics  and  quacks,  until  we  are  com- 
pelled nolens  volens,  to  beUeve  their  opponents  the  disciples  of 
either  Moloch  or  Manunon,  or  both ;  in  all  this  wide  range,  is 
there,  I  ask,  one  subject  irrelevant  to  my  title  ?  I  have  never 
made  pretensions  to  an  extra  allowance  of  prudence,  discretion, 
or  sagacity.  Neither  do  I  affect  eccentricity  :  indeed,  my  antipa- 
thy to  be  considered  odd,  is  only  equal  to  my  fears  of  being  found 
in  a  road  so  beaten  and  common  as  neither  to  excite  interest,  nor 
gratify  curiosity.  I  affect  nothing,  boast  nothing,  and  am  entirely 
willing  to  be  diought  even  to  know  nothing — providing  always, 
I  can  be  sure  of  contributing  my  little  mite,  to  the  sum  total  of 
thy  individual  happiness. 

In  a  word,  now  that  we  are  over  with  the  preliminaries  of  an 
introduction,  I  entreat  you  not  to  stand  at  the  door,  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  staring  at  my  physiognomy;  but  come  in  and 
view  the  interior,  where  should  your  reception  fall  below  your 
expectations,  it  will  not  be  because  I  have  not  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide for  you,  both  in  variety  and  novelty,  a  cheerful  and  refresh- 
ing entertainment. 

In  this  respect,  I  hope  you  will  experience  no  disappointment, 
like  that  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  countryman ;  and  whether  your  an- 
ticipations have  been  high  or  low,  you  shall  not  have  the  ^'  best 
pert  of  the  show  at  the  door."  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
take  my  own  course ;  for,  even  should  your  advice  be  excellent, 
it  would  here  be  entirely  useless,  and  I  fear  worse  than  useless ; 
since  in  the  first  place,  it  might  clip  the  wings  of,  and  so  curtail 
my  imagination ;  and  in  the  next,  by  so  doing,  you  might  meddle 
with  what  you  have  not  even  the  faintest  conception.  My  cau- 
tion is  not  so  large  as  to  prevent  my  being  somewhat  venture- 
some, nor  my  dread  of  innovation  so  terrible  as  to  set  me  shud- 
dering at  the  bare  sight  of  any  thing  new  and  strange.  I  am« 
willing  to  venture,  and  push  my  little  barque  out  to  sea,  feeling 
as  well  assured  of  not  succeeding  in  weathering  the  storm  unless 
I  do,  as  of  not  being  shipwrecked  should  I  remain  in  port.  Well 
is  it  said,  <'  the  little  mind  that  loves  itself,  will  write  and  think 
with  the  vulgar,  but  the  great  mind  will  be  boldly  eccentric,  and 
scorn  the  beaten  road  from  pure  benevolence."  I  prescribe  to 
myself  no  rules  or  laws,  and  acknowledge  no  precedent.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  right  for  a  man,  at  times,  to  be  profuse  in  vanity  ; 
now  writing  in  your  argumentative  phraseology ;  and  now  in  your 
fanciful  imaginings ;  now  in  sentimental  prosing,  and  now  in  hu- 
morous charming  poetry — at  one  time,  indulging  in  bright  flaslies 
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of  humor ;  and  at  another,  salljring  forth  in  sparkling  corusca- 
tions of  wit — ^yet  all  intended  for  sound  instruction,  and  amusing 
entertainment.  He  should  aim  at  novelty  and  variety ;  sometimes 
leading  his  reader  on  in  gentle  perambulations  over  the  green  fields 
of  fancy ;  and  sometimes  pausing  in  his  wanderings  to  investi- 
gate the  more  palpable  matters  of  fact— now  culling  a  flower,  or 
choosing  out  some  choice  gem;  and  now  chiselling  out  from 
sterner  materials,  the  purer  granite  of  thought.  If  at  one  time, 
his  discourse  be  Uke  the  waterfall,  leaping  and  dashing  down  the 
hill-side ;  anon,  it  should  resemble  the  silent  meanderings  of  the 
deep,  broad  river. 


"  Fury  and  fiddle-strings !"  methinks  some  obstreperous  critic 
exclaims,  "  what  can  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  '  simple  tale  of 
sentiment,'  we  were  to  have  ?"  I  will  keep  my  promise.  Nev*- 
ertheless,  whoever  thou  art,  that  ajct  wont  to  take  delight  in  res- 
cuing thy  thoughts  from  oblivion,  and  giving  to  them  breathing 
expression  and  burning  efficacy,  well  thmi  knowest,  it  is  one  thing 
to  promise,  and  another  to  fulfill.  Often  have  I  resumed  and  re- 
resumed  the  '  grey  goose  quill'  with  a  most  honest  intent  to  per- 
petrate something  for  thine  especial  edification,  often  contracted 
my  eyebrows,  pressed  my  temples,  laid  the  right  fore-finger.  Sterne- 
like, upon  the  bridge  of  my  nasal  organ,  and  thrust  the  digital 
extremes  of  the  sinister  arm  through  my  locks ;  but  all  in  vain ! 
I  have  ruminated  and  cogitated,  till,  alas !  despair  has  sat  on  my 
large  Roman  nose,  and  the  big  tears,  like  great  drops  of  rain,  have 
rolled  down  upon  my  care-worn  cheeks,  and  mingling  there,  have 
run  down  most  riverously  over  my  new  jacket!!  In  this  sad 
dilemma,  nothing  could  come  more  pat  to  the  purpose,  than  a 
long  epistle  from  a  revered  and  veteran  uncle  of  mine. 

It  becomes  me  to  sketch  briefly  his  biography.  In  his  youth- 
ful years  he  was  a  quiet  denizen  of  the  town,  with  no  desires  or 
aspirations  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  paternal  chimney.  But  a 
catastroidie  befell  him.  He  became  smitten  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  his  addresses  being  rejected,  he  could  not  endure  to  dwell  in 
the  land  of  his  Dukinea.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of  home,  he 
went  out  fixHn  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  He  roamed  &tr  and  wide— visited  all  nations,  and 
saw  the  wonders  of  all  the  globe.  No  desert  so  dreary,  no  wil- 
derness so  wild,  no  mountain  so  lofty,  as  to  hinder  his  peregrina- 
tions. He  scaled  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines,  traversed  the 
burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  interior  of 
Ethiopia !  He  eneounteied  many  dangers,  and  had  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  is  now  clothed  in  his 
right  mind,  on  every  subject  except  one ;  is  a  man  of  not  inferior 
parts,  and  may  be  called  learned.    He  has  his  hobby-horse,  to  be 
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soie,  which  he  rides  as  intelligently  as  most  men  do  theirs,  unless 
when  a  thought  of  thcU  one  event  crosses  his  poor  brain.  He  al- 
ways had  a  wcmderful  love  for  the  marvelous,  and  has  ever  been 
an  industrious  collector  of  curious  things.  In  short,  he  is  a  per- 
fect antiquarian,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  searching 
after  black-letter  lore.  Hifoay  years  has  he  passed  among  the  sub- 
terraneous catacombs  of  Egypt,  decyphering  those  dark  and  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics ;  and  such  aa  adept  has  he  become,  by  his 
experience  in  such  matters,  that  no  specimen,  or  relic,  or  ancient 
inscription,  can  elude  his  grasp,  when  he  brings  the  immense 
stores  of  his  erudition  to  bear  thereupon.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
been  exceedingly  puzzled  by  one  obscure  and  very  antique  man- 
uscript, which  he  obtained  in  a  strange  manner,  and  under 
strange  circumstances. 

From  this  old  uncle  of  black-letter-lore  memory,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  East  a  very  lengthy  communic?ition,  from  which 
I  shall  make  copious  extracts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  old  bach- 
elor has  not  been  able  to  make  out  a  very  perfect  translation. 
The  reflecting  will  kindly  make  due  allowances,  considering  its 
intrinsic  difficulties,  owing  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fragment, 
the  obsolete  language  of  the  original,  and  particularly,  that  the 
translator  is  an  old  man,  and  has  been  long  absent  in  foreign 
parts.  My  extracts  shall  be  verbatim  et  literatim;  the  epistle 
conmiences  in  this  wise. 

Moantains  of  the  Mood,  Ethiopia. 

My  dear  NqpheWy 

Canst  thou  believe,  I  have  been  doubly  requited  for  all  my  toil 
and  wandering  ?  What  I  am  now  to  unfold,  will  be  to  thee  for  a 
wonder.  That  fountain,  mentioned  in  my  last,  issued  from  the 
entrance  of  a  spacious  cavern.  I  have  since  carefully  explored  it. 
It  is  full  of  strange  things,  but  the  most  curious  of  sdl,  is  a  roll  of 
old  parchment,  which  I  discovered  far  in  the  interior,  in  a  little 
nook,  which  seemed  arranged  for  its  reception,  where  it  appeared 
to  have  been  placed  for  preservation.  It  bears  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  is  truly  an  entertaining  history  of  a  singular  and 
remote  people-— far  back  up  the  stream  of  time.  I  am  lost  in  con- 
jecture, and  dare  express  no  opinion.  The  language  is  unlike 
any  other,  and  difficult  of  translation.  Wherever,  owing  to  ob- 
Uterations  from  time  and  mould,  I  have  fedled  to  render  a  perfect 
interi»etation,  I  have  given  in  my  own  words  what  I  consider 
the  true  meaning.  Did  such  a  people  ever  exist  it  should  be 
promulgated,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  present,  as  of  coming 
generations.  I  transmit  it  to  you,  hoping  you  will  print  it  in  our 
own  tongue,  that  it  may  be  to  our  countrymen  both  useful  and 
agreeable.  As  ever,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged  uncle. 
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Know,  assuredly,  ye  bab'bling  fools !  and  comipt  children  of 
better  sires,  and  ye  posterity,  know,  I  live  in  degenerate  tiaies ! 
Learn  wisdom,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and  all  ye  curious 
prattling  wives !  from  the  experience  of  the  past-— and  be  taught 
by  what  I  now  reveal,  to  shun  a  like  calamity !  I,  Muilharek  ben 
Hazri,  the  last  descendant  of  those  ancient  men,  whose  story  is 
here  recorded,  dwelling  in  the  deserted  land  of  Karsarmar  Ker- 
selkolf,  which  lieth  toward  the  East,  write  this  woful  chronicle  ! 
O  sublimated  siHrit  of  the  great  Rehobah  !  bear  witness  to  my 
truth.  And  thou  soul  of  defunct  Schemarthar !  confirm  my  words. 
Cause  to  be  behoved  the  writings  of  Muilharek  ben  Hazri,  who 
was  never  known  to  lie — recorded  by  him  in  the  full  of  the  moon 
of  the  month  Tathar,  in  the  year  ^f.  ft,  %  .•  while  reposing  in  the 
fragrant  shade  of  the  tall  Arbama. 


AN   ANCIENT   CHRONICLE, 

BKING    AN    ACCOUNT    OF   THX    OIRKFUL     CONBEQUENCES    OF    WOMAN*S    CNCON(iUER- 


ABLE    PROPENSITIES. 


Antecedent  to  all  story-telling,  or  history  of  any  kind,  when 
'  coming  events  cast  no  shadows  before,'  and  past  ones  left  scarce- 
ly a  trace  behind  j  there  was  a  period,  of  which  even  tradition 
ajTords  us  hardly  a  particle  of  information.  Over  the  doihgs 
and  sayings  of  that  age  antiquity  has  thrown  her  gorgeous  mantle, 
and  so  effectually  hid  them  from  the  inquisitive  and  penetrating 
vision  of  these  modem  times,  that  all  seems  blended  as  in  one 
dim  and  sombre  twilight.  During  this  remarkable  time,  there 
dwelt  somewhere  in  fairy-land,  a  curious,  interesting,  and  happy 
people.  Being  temperate  in  their  desires,  they  possessed  and  en^ 
joyed  all  that  heart  could  wish;  for  their  wants  and  wishes  did 
not  exceed  their  means — while  the  contentment  which  dwelt  in 
each  breast,  told  plainly  how  good  a  thing  is  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  blessings  and  bounties  of  providence.  Every  one  was 
happy,  because  no  one  saw  any  one  to  envy,  and  no  one  coveted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  his  neighbor,  because  sdl  were  equally  rich. 
All  their  intercourse  with  each  other  was  a  communion  of  love 
and  affection — a  harmless  reciprocation  of  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  They  knew  no  law  but  the  law  of  Lave ; 
acknowledged  no  sway  but  that  of  the  gentler  emotions ;  and 
while  they  banished  all  the  turbulent  and  angry  passions,  they 
yielded  sweetly  to  the  influence  of  the  pure  and  holy  cords  of 
Friendship.     Peace  and  plenty  were  enjoyed  by  all.    Joy  and 

*  Thifi  most  probably  is  the  date,  but  I  am  not  clear  of  scruples  in  fixing  from  it 
the  exact  chronology.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known  from  the  middle  character, 
to  place  it  long  anterior  to  the  deluge.  Certainly  it  is  very  ancicnt|  though  un- 
doubtedly since  Adam. 
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gladness  pervaded  each  heart.  The  old  did  not  possess  the  petu- 
lance of  age,  and  the  young  vied  with  each  other  in  their  rever- 
ence for  grey  hairs.  Man  usurped  not  undue  authority  over  wo- 
man, while  tender,  gentle  woman  was  a  true  help-mate  for  man. 
They  acknowledged  no  profound  allegiance  to  the  '  divine  right 
of  kings,'  but  paid  trae  homage  to  the  divine  right  of  beauty. 


O  ye  wise,  be  not  confounded !  Here  woman  alone  wore  the 
diadem,  and  her  kind  hand  so  mildly  swayed  the  sceptre,  that  all 
bowed  down  to  her  decree.  She  that  was  most  discreet  and 
virtuous,  chaste  and  lovely,  was  chosen  out  of  all  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  maidens  of  the  land,  to  be  the  queen  and  rule.  To  her 
will  all  yielded  a  readier  compliance,  in  as  much  as  they  were 
wont  to  revere  it  through  force  of  long  precedent :  for,  from  time 
immemorial,  there  was  no  example  of  disloyalty.  This  virgin 
queen  had  no  councillors  but  the  Magi,  who  received  all  wisdom 
from  the  great  First  Principles  of  Good  and  EviL  They  held 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Genu,  those  strange  aerial  things  of 
ancient  times,  which — ^invisible — ^pervaded  all  space — now  flit- 
ting unseen  through  the  air  \  and  now  wandering  among  tombs, 
and  other  dark  and  dreary  places  of  the  earth.  This  virgin  queen 
and  queen  of  virgins,  was  bound  by  fate  to  keep  pure  her  heart, 
and  never  fall  in  love;  but  bestow  all  her  affections  on  her  people. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  mighty  Rehobah !  "  Let  your  queen 
be  more  spotless  than  the  white  snow  of  the  mountain,^ — ^more 
pure  than  the  stream  which  flows  down  from  its  melting, — and 
colder  in  love  than  its  gelid  waters.  Let  her  be  fairer  than  the 
fisdry-reared  blossoms  of  Aizu — discreet  as  the  Magi,  and  more  vir- 
tuous than  the  mother  of  the  stars — and  may  she  rule  until  there 
is  born  another  maiden,  excelling  her  in  all  tjfiings.  Moreover,  lis- 
ten, ye  inhabitants  of  Karsarmar  Kerselkolf,  to  the  decree  of  Fate ! 
When  your  queen  shall  lose  her  beauty,  and  her  loveliness  vanish 
away,  then  shall  be  crowned  a  new  queen  from  all  the  damsels  of 
the  land.  But  if  it  be  your  queen  shall  faU  in  love^  the  nation 
shall  be  destroyed !"     *  *  *  *  * 

Here  occurs  the  first  illegible  part  of  the  manuscript.  The 
sense  is  not  entirely  obscure,  nor  so  clear  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  a  correct  and  accurate  interpretation.  It  is,  for  the  most 
pert,  a  further  delineation  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  coun- 
try. The  sense  of  the  history  appears  to  be,  that  in  these,  they 
were  not  so  dissimilar  to  those  cotemporary  with  the  writer,  as  to 
be  altogether  uninteresting.  That,  indeed,  if  perhaps  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  found  to  be  a  little  unique,  even  this  very  cir- 
cuoQistance  might  add  novelty  and  interest  to  their  history,  and 
considerably  augment  the  reader's  curiosity  and  thereby  gratify 
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wonderful  propensity  of  man — a  love  for  the  marvelous.  That, 
all  of  Elysium  or  Paradise  ever  dreamt  of,  in  the  wild  dreams  of 
the  wildest  dreamer,  or  crazed  brain  of  the  craziest  poet,  was  here 
enjoyed !  That  in  their  feelings,  passions,  loves,  and  all  desires, 
they  were  not  unlike  men  of  his  day,  because  they  Uved  so  long 
ago ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  might  be  useful  from  the  impor- 
tant truth,  none  the  less  so,  for  being  reiterated  ten  thousand 
times,  by  every  school-boy  of  every  age — ^the  truth,  that  "  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man ,-''  and  that  that  "  human 
nature  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages." 

As  for  their  valor  he  could  not  vouch,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  never  had  cause  to  contend  in  warfare ;  but  for  their  virtues 
they  were  proverbial.  That  in  this  as  in  every  other  age,  there 
were  retreats  called  the  shades  or  groves  of  Academus,  whither 
resorted  the  rising  generation,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Magi,  and  hearken  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  sage,  and 
where,  strange  to  tell,  their  disciples  were  not  taken  for  knaves, 
as  matter  of  course ;  but  rather  considered  honest,  till  such  time, 
as  they  by  some  overt  act  of  rascality,  proved  themselves  bona 
fide  such.  That  a  much  greater  proportion  than  one  in  twenty 
of  their  women  were  supposed  to  have  souls :  and  that,  for  such 
as  had,  beautiful  bowers,  fragrant  and  shady  arbors,  overfiung 
with  divers  vinous  and  creeping  plants,  were  prepared,  as  prefera- 
ble to  houses  of  wood,  and  enclosed  walls  of  brick  or  stone,  fifty 
feet  high ;  so  that  these  fair  ones  might  not  be  shut  in  from  the 
pleasant  world  around,  which  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
even  as  all  creation.  That  here  they  were  fanned  by  soft  winds 
dnd  gentle  gales,  bearing  sweet  perfumes — ^inhaling  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, under  a  pure,  clear  canopy,  improving  and  cultivating  their 
minds,  as  they  skipped  among  flowers,  and  over  green  lawns, 
singing  and  tuning  their  voices  in  unison  with  the  songsters  of  na- 
ture, even  as  they  skip  and  sing  among  the  branches— since  ladies, 
especially  such  as  have  souls,  have  also  common  sense  !  That  in 
all  matters  of  the  heart,  the  gentle  archer  so  directed  his  arrows, 
as  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  always  causing  a  reciprocation, 
and  preventing  so  direful  a  calamity  as  unrequited  love !  Unre- 
quited !  Horror ! !  O  my  Theodo.*  Love  unrequited  !  uiu*- 
qui — ^unreq — ^un —  »  #  #  #  # 

*  *  *  •  *      Alas!  Theodosia!! 

Near  the'interior  of  the  Queendom,  in  a  quiet  vale,  seques- 
tered by  circumambient  hills,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  all 
kinds' of  shrubbery  and  green  herbage,  there  was  a  stately  grove 
of  tall  Arbamas.     Through  this  flowed  a  crystal  river,  with  banks 


*  My  uncle  seems  here  to  have  given  quite  away  to  his  old  malady,  or  rather 
the  afwociation  of  ideas  came  too  thick  and  fast  upon  him,  and  caused  a  return  of 
the  old  monomania.    But  he  again  resumes  the  translation. 
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sprinkled  profusely  with  flowers  of  every  hue  exhaling  spicy 
odcMTS,  very  grateful  to  the  sense.  It  was  a  custom  received  firom 
olden  time,  and  hallowed  by  associations  of  ancestral  usage,  for 
all  the  beautiful  and  discreet  maidens  of  this  peaceful  land,  here 
to  assemble  once  a  year,  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  chief  of 
the  Magi,  enjoy  the  companionship  of  their  virgin  queen.  Here 
they  were  wont  to  pass  many  happy  days  in  various  pastimes 
and  recreations-*-leamiBg  and  reciting  the  precepts  of  the  wise — 
composing  and  singing  pleasant  songs — and  making  melody  upon 
the  lute  and  harp.  Here  one  damsel  vied  with  another  in  dis» 
l^aying  her  charms,  both  of  person  and  mind — ^in  exhibiting  the 
the  gifts  of  Nature — and  the  talents  which  each  possessed.  Here, 
also,  the  queen  strove  with  the  rest,  lest  even  she  might  be  ex- 
celled by  some  more  fortunate  and  happy  rival :  for  it  was  a  de- 
cree of  Fate,  that  "  when  the  queen  should  lose  her  beauty,  and 
her  loveliness  vanish  away ;  and  when  another  maiden  should  be 
bom  excelling  her  in  all  things — then  a  new  queen  should  be 
crowned  from  all  the  damsels  of  the  land."  Many  qualifications 
were  required,  many  and  severe  were  the  tests  of  excellence,  and 
but  few  were  found  to  contend  for  the  scepter.  At  length,  after 
a  lapse  of  many  ages,  during  which  many  lovely  queens  reigned 
prosperously  over  this  goodly  country,  there  was  a  time,  when 
all  the  maidens,  according  to  their  custom,  were  assembled  at  the 
grove  of  tall  Arbamas.  Here  also  came  the  Magi  in  order  to  per- 
form their  appointed  offices,  in  presiding  over  the  exercises  and 
pastimes,  in  judging  of  beauty,  wit,  penetration  and  all  other 
excellences — in  awarding  the  Qiieenchm  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  Fate  to  the  ''  most  discreet  and  virtuous,  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful, of  all  the  fairest  and  loveliest  maidens  of  the  land." 


"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  this  time  there  were  found  among 
the  daughters  of  tl^  land,  two  most  lovely  damsels,  sisters,  bom 
at  one  birth,  who  each  excelled  the  queen  in  all  things.  They 
bore  such  perfect  resemblance,  that  one  could  not  be  told  from 
the  other ;  and  even  the  mother  who  cherished  and  brought  them 
up,  could  find  no  mark  of  distinction.  They  were  alike  in  stature 
and  in  form,  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  in  all  the 

Eerfections  of  beauty,  and  excellencies  of  mind.  Both  were 
ighly  accomplished,  possessing  wit,  courage,  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion infinitely  beyond  their  sex.  In  treasuring  up  the  knowl- 
edge of  the -Magi,  they  surpassed,  all ;  since  they  never  forgot  any 
thing  they  had  ever  read  or  heard,  and  their  compositions  in  poe- 
try were  far  superior  to  all  others  of  their  time.  Moreover,  these 
fairest  of  women  loved  each  other  so  tenderly  that  one  could  not 
be  happy  when  the  other  was  absent,  and  they  were  accustomed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  about  their  daily  avocations — singing  and  en- 

YOL.   lY.  3 
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deavoring  to  please  and  amuse  each  other,  by  relating  tales  and 
fables — ^reciting  poetry  and  displaying  for  each  other's  happiness 
in  many  ways,  their  great  treasures  of  knowledge. 

"  Hearken,  O  ye  wise,  to  the  mighty  wisdom  of  the  great  Sche- 
marthar,  to  whom  the  past,  present  and  future  are  all  as  one ;  for 
he  was  the  most  wonderful  of  all  prognosticators !  During  the 
space  of  three  moons  he  wandered  alone  upon  the  mountains, 
watching  the  planetary  host  of  heaven  and  reading  the  courses 
of  the  stars.  For  the  space  of  three  moons  he  had  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  Genii,  and  held  with  them  secret  councils  res- 
pecting which  of  the  lovely  sisters  should  be  chosen  queen.  And 
this  was  the  decree  of  Fate.  <  Entrust  the  damsels  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  great  Schemarthar.  Let  him  practice  according  to 
his  knowledge  of  woman's  propensities — ^for  he  is  mighty  in 
these  things.' " 

The  narration  here  breaks  out  into  an  extravagant  eulogi- 
um  of  the  curious  and  sagacious  Schemarthar,  and  his  most 
wonderful  doings.  '^  O  deviser  and  machinator  of  expedients  I 
O  pink  and  flower  of  handicraft;  thou  double-distilled  quint- 
essence and  soul  of  soothsaying !  O  unriddler  of  riddles,  and 
chief  in  prognostication !  perfect  wert  thou  in  skill  and  cunning 
— ^for,  possessing  all  knowledge  of  woman's  heart,  and  under- 
standing all  its  tergiversations  and  subterfuges,  by  means  of  this 
knowledge,  the  science  of  the  stars  and  thy  acquaintance  with 
the  Genii,  thou  didst  hit  on  an  exceedingly  adroit  and  witty  ex- 
pedient— didst  learn  that  woman  was  very  cimous  and  would 
never  bear  to  have  bounds  set  to  her  inquisitiveness,  even  though 
the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  herself,  especially  if  a  secret 
was  designedly  concealed.  Thou  sawiest  that  the  more  improved 
her  mind,  the  less  would  she  be  restrained,  and  the  greater  her 
solicitude  to  find  out  hidden  things ;  and  that  two  of  such  superior 
intellects,  to  whom  all  knowledge  was  manifest,  and  who  had 
been  wont  to  solve  all  doubts  aud  mysteries,  would  not  suffer 
any  restraint  on  minds  so  acute  and  enquiring,  but  risk  all  rather 
than  remain  in  ignorance." 

After  this  the  history  again  resumes  its  regular  thread. 


During  his  sojourn  upon  the  mountains,  the  great  Schemarthar 
was  led  by  invisible  agents  into  a  spacious  grotto,  and  there,  after 
many  mysterious  ceremonies,  presented  with  a  small  golden  box^ 
very  beautifully  wrought,  of  singular  qualities,  set  with  pearls 
and  precious  rubies,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  so  as  to  excite 
great  wonder  in  the  beholder.  This  he  was  instructed  to  place 
in  the  presence  of  these  matchless  beauties,  and  also  to  warn  them 
of  the  loss  of  the  Queendom,  besides  other  most  fearful  and  teni- 
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ble  consequences,  if  they  opened  or  discovered  its  curious  proper- 
ties and  contents. 

Now  when  he  had  given  them  the  box  and  forbidden  to  open 
it,  they  had  great  assurance,  and  showed  strong  confidence  of 
their  ability  to  resist  every  temptation,  and  restrain  every  propen- 
sity. They  expressed  much  admiration  at  its  beauty  and  singu- 
larity ;  were  often  found  standing  over  it  in  reclining  postures, 
and  looking  wistfully  thereupon. 

At  length,  after  the  space  of  much  time,  as  once  a  day  the 
skillful  Schemarthar  was  accustomed  to  make  his  visits  to  the 
lovely  maidens,  the  food  and  drink  which  he  had  brought  for 
their  sustenance  was  discovered  to  be  unconsumed  and  untasted. 
Sometimes  they  were  found  walking  to  and  fro,  with  pensive, 
downcast  looks,  and  other  indications  of  sorrow,  anxiety  and  pain 
— sometimes  their  .countenances  looked  sad  and  pale,  and  their 
bosoms  would  heave  with  deep-drawn  sighs;  and  then  they 
would  begin  suddenly  to  weep  and  pour  out  bitter  tears.  They 
even  besought  him  to  bear  the  box  out  from  their  sight,  lest  they 
might  not  restrain  their  propensities. 

Lo !  early  on  the  mom  of  a  certain  day,  just  as  fair  Aurora,  all 
bashful  and  maiden-like,  blushingly  arose  from  her  saffron  couch 
— ^threw  open  wide  the  shutters  of  the  eastern  sky — stepped  out 
with  bare  feet  upon  the  blue  carpet  of  heaven — shook  from  her 
disheveled  locks  the  pearly  drops — spread  out  with  her  rosy  fin- 
gers the  thin  and  transparent  dawn — and  began  busily  and  care- 
fully (lest  he  might  awake  prematurely)  to  prepare  for  PhoBbus 
his  morning  repast,  ere  he  commenced  his  daily  routine,  and  ut- 
terly dispelled  the  dark  drapery  of  midnight* — just  then,  the  sage 
and  mighty  Schemarthar  entered  the  presence  of  the  peerless  twins, 
and,  behold !  one  of  these  unequaled  beauties  (alas,  no  longer  so !) 
sat,  all  disfigured  and  despoiled  of  her  loveliness,  which  had  been 
spirited  away  by  an  invisible  and  subtle  essence,  that  issued  out 
of  the  box,  which  she  had  opened  contrary  to  the  command  of 
Pate.  There  she  sat,  bewailing  her  misfortune ;  uttering  bitter 
cries  and  lamentations ;  her  shrieks  piercing  the  air,  as  she  wrung 
her  hands,  rent  her  garments  and  tore  her  hair !  '  Ah  me !  Ah 
miserable  me ! — Wo,  wo,  wo !  is  me,  for  I  have  not  restrained 
my  woman's  propensities ! !' 

No  longer  did  there  exist  any  perplexity,  for  one  of  them  re- 
mained fair  and  beautiful,  and  it  was  determined  to  crown,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  this  most  beauteous  one,  who  now  excelled 
all,  even  the  quondam  queen  herself,  in  all  things ;  having  passed 
every  test,  resisted  every  temptation,  and  been  proved  to  be  most 


*  Henceforth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ori^n  of  thote  fine  similefl  and 
comparisons,  in  which  the  orators,  poets  and  humorists  of  all  ages  are  wont  to 
indolgei  since  almost  every  epithet  of  the  rosy-fingered  goddess,  seemn  to  be  here 
applied  by  our  author,  Muilharek  ben  Hazri. — TVanslatar. 
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discreet  and  virtuous,  chaste  and  lovely,  of  all  the  daughters  of 
the  land. 

In  the  grove  of  tall  Arbamas,  nfiany  fairest  of  the  fair,  all  greatly 
desirous  of  finding  favor  in  her  sight,  were  gathered  around  the 
lovely  queen,  who  sat  in  state  upon  her  lofty  throne,  surrounded 
with  chaste  white  flowers,  and  crowned  with  a  garland  of  pale 
blossoms  and  shells  of  fairy  pearl.  Here  were  also  the  chief  magi, 
with  Schemarthar  standing  in  the  midst,  and  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple. His  words  distilled  as  honey,  dropping  like  great  flakes  of 
falling  snow,  and  melting  mellifluously  into  the  enraptured  souls 
of  his  hearers.  After  he  had  ended  his  speech,  he  gave  out  the 
following  coronation  hymn,  which  was  sung  by  the  fairest  and 
most  gifted  maidens : 

CORONATION  ODE-      -^-x/.    ^ iffjk 

'^  Hail  to  thee,  radiant  queen  !  all  hail ! 
Lo !  decked  with  many  a  flower  pale, 

And  pearly  shell 
By  coral-haunting  sea-nymphs  given. 
We  crown  thee  with  this  garland  woven 
In  fairy  cell. 

The  eye — ^the  golden  eye  of  day, 
In  all  its  far  and  keen  survey, 

Beholds  no  gem 
In  native  purity  so  bright. 
To  grace  with  its  unsullied  light 

This  diadem ! 

Thus,  lovely,  virtuous,  chaste  and  wise, 
Beneath  the  violet's  lowly  guise, 

Thou  art  our  choice : 
Vet,  owning  beauty's  sovereignty, 
We  e'en  upon  the  bended  knee, 

Trembling  rejoice  ! 

For  many  a  waning  moon  agone^ 
On  Miraz'  mountains  long  alone, 

The  WISE  ONE  lived, 
Who,  holding  holy  converse  there, 
With  spirits  of  earth  and  spirits  of  air, 

This  fate  received : 

*■  Your  queen  must  be  as  bright  and  chaste 
As,  bosomed  in  the  welkin's  waste, 

A  vestal  star. 
That  shines  on  all — for  all  doth  burn. 
And  not  for  one  doth  light  her  urn, 

Flaming  afar. 
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For  knoW|  if  e'er  ahe  turn  awaj 
From  all,  to  ehed  one  single  ray 

Of  secret  love, 
O'er  all  shall  come  a  wasting  grief, 
As  blighting  frost  on  branch  and  leaf, 

Falk  from  above.' 

O !  then,  whilst  joj  doth  swell  thj  heart 
To  thiak,  that,  by  thj  charms,  thoa  art 

Our  free-will  choice ; 
Yet — knowing  how  our  fortunes  wait 
Upoq  that  heart— our  book  of  fate — 

Trembling  rejoice." 

Reader,  I  am  cut  short— anon  shall  be  forthcoming  the  finals 
of  this  chjTonicle. 

Anden. 
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Go  to  the  ocean's  rough  and  rocky  shore, 

And  bid  to  cease  his  wild  and  reckless  roar ; 

Check  the  huge  avalanche,  and  bid  it  stay 

Its  crushing  force,  its  mad  career  delay ; 

Exert  thy  feeble  efforts  to  restrain 

The  sandy  clouds  of  hot  Arabia's  plain ; 

Or  fetter  if  you  will  the  viewless  wind — 

You  cannot  bind  with  laws  the  lofty  mind. 

Shall  genius  then  disclaim  the  fixed  rules 

Of  science,  and  the  learning  of  the  schools  P — • 

Spurn  the  bright  galaxy  of  ancient  times, 

The  talent  and  the  taste  of  foreign  climes  ?^ 

Sneer  at  the  Muses  of  Parnassus'  hill  ? — 

Forbid  his  heart  at  Grecian  worth  to  thrill  ? — 

Repress  its  throbbings  at  the  name  of  Rome, 

The  seat  of  Cesar,  and  great  Tully's  home  P 

Not  so, — the  most  exalted  son  of  earth 

Should  scan  with  care  the  Works  of  ancient  worth; 

Search  for  the  hidden  path,  the  secret  way, 

By  which  they  rose  to  Fame's  eternal  day : 

Thus  by  experience  he  may  wiser  grow. 

Thus  shall  the  liquid  line  spontaneous  flow : 

Nor  doth  it  lessen  aught  of  their  renown, 

Or  is  it  for  this  reason  less  his  own. 

He  sees  the  former  planets  of  the  sky. 

And  by  suggestion  stamps  his  name  as  high  ; 

Still  finds  in  science  an  unwritten  page , 

As  bright  as  that  of  any  previous  age. 
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What  though  the  artist  rove  from  place  to  place, 

And  catch  from  Grecian  beauties  every  grace ; 

The  round  proportion  and  the  love-lit  eye, 

The  bashful  &ce,  the  forehead  fair  and  high. 

The  rich  carnation  and  the  changing  hue, 

That  strives  to  hide,  yet  brings  the  heart  to  view  ; 

The  attitude  that  most  can  chann  the  soul, 

Enforce  respect,  and  awe-strock  man  control  ? 

What  though  these  bright  young  angels  he  had  seen, 

Ere  yet  he  chiselled  beauty's  lovely  queen  ? 

Still  the  fidr  goddess  differed  from  them  all ; 

The  artist  summoned  beauty  at  his  call. 

Bade  the  smooth  marble  every  tint  express. 

And  call'd  from  stone  a  heaven  of  loveliness.' 

'Tis  thus  the  author  reads  the  speaking  past, 

But  rears  a  fabric  bright  and  new  at  last. 

How  differ  such  from  that  poor,  heartless  host. 

Who  never  venture  firom  the  shallow  coast  */ 

Until  some  bold  Columbus  quit  the  strand. 

Explore  the  deep  and  shew  the  sea-girt  land ; 

Then  follow  in  the  path-way  of  his  prow. 

And  pluck  the  wreath  that  should  entwine  his  brow. 

Suppress  their  pride,  check  every  thought  elate. 

And  humbly  condescend  to  imitate. 

These  are  the  men  so  deep  in  love  with  Fam^, 

That  they  can  woo  her  at  the  price  of  shame; 

The  poor  petitioners  for  charity, 

Who  beg  from  others  lest  their  names  should  die  ; 

The  senseless  servants,  that  bring  up  the  rear, 

And  share  the  glitter  of  their  noble  peer ; 

Obsequious  Helots,  that  would  iain  display 

Their  occupation  and  their  hireling  pay. 

Various  the  causes,  that  have  made 

Such  numbers  follow  this  ignoble  trade : 

The  larger  part,  devoid  of  genius'  fire. 

Pigmies  in  power,  but  giants  in  desire. 

Must  dally  with  a  weak,  yet  quenchless  flame, 

Whose  scanty  fuel  is  another's  name ; 

Who  still  in  prose  or  verse  must  waste  their  rage, 

And  with  the  public  endless  warfare  wage ; 

Spawn  on  the  deluged  world  from  year  to  year. 

Their  offspring,  that  can  scarce  provoke  a  sneer. 

Yet  there  are  those  of  higher  power  and  birth. 

Nature's  own  children,  minds  of  real  worth. 

Who,  loving  leisure,  indolence  and  ease, 

Enamored  of  the  wish  themselves  to  please, 

Look  to  the  peak  above  of  height  sublime, 

And  shudder  at  the  steep  which  toil  must  climb ; 

Love  the  proud  hill  where  science  sheds  her  ray, 

But  seek  ascension  by  some  beaten  way ; 

Find  all  too  late  each  path  but  once  is  trod. 

That  leads  to  her  fair  temple  and  abode. 
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There  is  another  olass  of  baser  blood, 

Of  pirate  lineage  and  a  corsair  brood, 

Who,  thrown  in  poverty  upon  life's  stage, 

Seize  on  their  neighbors'  wealth  for  heritage ; 

Turn  o'er  the  living  page  of  vanished  years, 

And  rifle  every  gem  that  there  appears ; 

Cloak  borrowed  thoughts  beneath  a  Specious  guise, 

With  skill  that  baffles  e'en  the  critic's  eyes ; 

Search  ancient  authors,  now  grown  obeolete, 

And  from  their  beauties  tbeir  own  works  complete : 

They,  like  the  Persian  jackal  Is,  that  exhume 

The  consecrated  ashes  of  the  tomb, 

And  having  torn  the  sacred  turf  away. 

Gorge  with  unsated  rage  the  lifeless  prey — 

They  follow  still  the  unresisting  wealth. 

And  gain  a  dubious  character  by  stealth. 

But  trannent  is  the  echo  of  such  praise, 

And  withers  soon  their  wreath  of  pilfered  lays. 

Let  then  the  youth  be  reared  with  strictest  care, 

Be  his  young  spirit  early  taught  to  dare ; 

Still  let  him  search  for  thought  with  ceaseless  toil, 

Nor  ever  from  the  arduous  task  recoil ; 

Yet  read  the  classic  page  with  critic  eye, 

And  scan  its  contents  with  close  scrutiny, 

Its  hidden  beauties  canvass  and  explore, 

The  growing  mind  with  useful  learning  store ; 

Correct  the  taste  with  most  assiduous  art, 

Enlarge  the  head  and  cultivate  the  heart : 

For  if  the  lake  from  whenoe  the  river  flows, 

Be  bitterness,  its  ofispring  must  be  so } 

As  flowers  lend  sweet  enchantment  to  the  air, 

Exhaling  health  in  richest  odors  there, 

So  these  bright  models  sway  his  yielding  heart. 

And  tbeir  own  purity  to  him  impart : 

Their  long  experience  he  should  ne'er  deny, 

Nor  outbrave  custom,  nor  the  great  defy. 

Nor  violate  the  beauty  of  that  tongue 

In  which  a  Milton  and  a  Thomson  sung. 

From  such  examples  he  shall  learn  to  soar, 

And  rival  e'en  the  Phoenix  minds  of  yore; 

Bid  courts  applaud  and  wondering  nations  gaze, 

Exact  due  homage  and  elicit  praise : 

His  works  shall  live,  the  future  shlill  admire. 

Catch  his  high  spirit  and  his  noble  fire. 

G.  H. 
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THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS; 

OR, 

▲     SKETCH     OF    MT    FRIJBND     P . 

Chapter  I.  ... 

'^  How  unhappy  is  the  fate  of  genius !"  said  I  to  m3rself,  as  I 
drew  near  the  residence  of  my  friend  P — .  "  How  unfortunate, 
how  mysterious,  that  'science'  self  should  ever  'destroy  her  fa- 
vorite sons,'  concealing,  even  in  their  devotion  to  their  own  and 
others'  improvement,  t|ie  arrow  that  shall  lay  them  low !"  I  ex- 
pected to  find  my  friend  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  warriori 
who,  having  sung  his  own  death-song,  calmly  awaits  his  ap- 
proaching fate.  Of  course,  the  hollow  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
tomb-like  expression  of  his  countenance,  did  not  surprise  me. 
He  was  resting  his  pale  brow  upon  his  still  paler  fingers  when  I 
entered,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  meditation. 

"  I  was  comparing  the  close  of  life,"  said  he,  after  the  first  sal- 
utations were  over,  "  with  the  setting  of  yonder  sun.  When  the 
last  beams  of  that  sun  are  shining,  they  are  attended  by  a  kind  of 
gloominess,  which  is  prevented  from  remaining  with  us  only  by 
the  certainty  that  the  morning  will  bring  with  it  again  the  return- 
ing light.  So  when  the  life  of  man  is  verging  towards  its  closoi 
the  clouds  begin  to  gather  over  the  blank  and  barrenness  of  the 
grave,  but  faith,  immortal  and  immortalizing,  pierces  through  their 
shade,  and  beholds  the  soul  still  living  in  all  its  original  bright- 
ness. Such  is  the  case  with  me.  I  can  see  through  the  gloom 
which  is  around  me  into  fairer  fields  and  brighter  skies  beyond. 
And  yet, — ^yes,  it  is  a  truth,  and  I  must  out  with  it — ^my  mind 
loves  this  sadness,  loves  to  dwell  mourfully  over  its  lost  hopes, 
and  over  the  darkness  which  now  rests  upon  it,  though  it  does 
this  with  as  little  reason  as  we  might  suppose  the  sun  to  mourn 
over  the  scenes  it  had  passed  by  in  its  midday  course." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  to  learn  that 
notwithstanding  this  confession,  my  fiiend  still  believed  himself 
altogether  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  worldly  ambition.  Yet  so 
it  was.  When  I  mentioned  it,  "  Ambition !"  he  retorted,  "  what 
have  I  to  do  with  ambition  ?  To  be  sure,  it  was  once  my  ruling 
passion,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  all  its  crowns  are  made 
of  thdms.  It  is  not  from  motives  of  pride  or  policy,  nor  is  it 
from  a  desire  to  be  greater  or  more  learned  than  others,  that  my 
powers  are  exhausted  in  endless  toil ;  it  is  to  satisfy  the  instinc- 
tive desires  of  the  soul,  to  enlarge,  and  purify,  and  enlighten  the 
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faculties  which  God  has  given  me, — and  this  is  not  ambition* 
And  these  melancholy  feelings — they  are  no  more  than  what  every 
one  feels  on  looking  into  the  past — and  the  more  we  look  back, 
the  more  intense,  and  the  more  interesting  they  become  ;  surely 
these  are  not  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition.  From  this  may 
be  learned  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  my  friend's  mind 
during  his  last  illness ;  but,  lest  it  be  thought  an  act  of  desecra^ 
tion  to  lead  the  uninitiated  beyond  the  vestibule  of  his  thoughts 
and  emotions,  I  must  pause  to  ask  the  reader  if  his  feelings  accord 
with  mine.  If  they  do  not — ^if  he  can  look  back  into  the  past 
upon  a  continued  series  of  successes  and  propitious  fortunes,  and 
can  behold  nought  but  bright  visions  in  the  long  vista  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  if  he  has  never  felt  "  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy" 
creeping  over  his  features,  and  stealing  with  a  silent  influence 
through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  his  heart,  he  will  probably  be 
unprepared  to  sympathize  with  one  whose  hopes  were  broken, 
crushed,  dashed  to  the  ground,  at  an  hour  when  they  should  have 
appeared  the  brightest  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  say  with  me 
that  he  has  often  had  such  feelings,  and  that  they  have  been 
"  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  sweet  and  mournful  to 
the  soul,"  I  will  introduce  him  to  a  more  particular  acquaintance 
with  that  friend  in  whose  society  I  had  enjoyed  life's  pleasures, 
but  whose  sun  was  soon  about  to  set  forever. 

And  that  I  may  do  this,  the  reader  must  consent  to  go  back 
with  me  into  the  past,  yet  not  far — ^for  \t  is  not  long  since — ^it  was 
when  the  year  was  just  bursting  into  youth,  and  the  freshness  of 
a  new  and  lively  verdure  was  creeping  over  the  earth — ^when  the 
birds  were  upon  every  spray,  and  their  eloquent  music  upon  every 
breath  of  every  breeze ; — 1  spent  a  few  days  with  P — ,  His  mor- 
tal frame  was  gradually  wasting  away  with  disease,  and  he  felt,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  that  the  chilling  damps  of  death  were 
gathering  and  darkening  upon  him.  Yet  his  soul  was  unclouded, 
and  his  mental  vision  clear  and  distinct. 

He  had  been  a  student,  hke  myself;  and  to  say  that  he  had 
been  aspiring  and  full  of  the  fire  of  genius  ;  to  say  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  University  with  high  and  soaring  thoughts,  with  lively, 
burning  energies,  aiid  with  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tionS;  would  be  to  say  no  more  than  every  student  would  readily 
imagine.  And  to  say  that  he  was  shut  up,  as  in  the  cloieters  of  a 
monastery,  ''  afar  from  the  untasted  sun-beam ;"  to  say  that  he 
taxed  his  mental  faculties,  until — not  those  energies,  but — his  bo- 
dily powers  had  become  completely  exhausted  and  worn  down, 
would  be  saying  only  that  which  too  many,  alas !  might  read  as  a 
portion  of  their  own  sad  history.  And  again,  to  speak  of  thought- 
less employments  in  the  country,  in  the  place  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits ;  to  speak  of  rural  scenery,  of  the  fresh  and  free  air  of  his  na- 
tive hills,  of  seeking  a  lost  treasure  in  the  surrounding  woodlands, 
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in  the  music  of  the  eloquent  waters,  or  on  the  inspiring  cliffs  of 
the  mountains,  would  be  but  to  remind  some  of  my  readers  of  the 
advice  of  their  physicians,  and  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  their 
friends.  Perhaps,  too,  the  mention  of  these  things  would  recall 
to  the  minds  of  some,  the  many  regrets,  the  many  ^  sad  thought 
lingering,  long  lingering,  behind,  as  they  left  the  halls  of  learning 
to  return,  as  invalids,  to  the  pursuits  of  the  vulgar  world.  I  shall 
therefore  pass  them  by  without  remark. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  my  friend  sought  the  ^'  soimds 
and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not  ;'^  but  did  not  find 
in  them  the  restorers  of  his  "  lost  treasure," — ^for  so  he  called  it. 
His  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  in  thoughts 
of  other  things  than  of  the  active  world  around  him.  If  the  gay 
spring  greeted  him  with  her  cheerful  smiles ;  if  he  beheld  the 
beauties  that  are  abroad  in  the  summer  fields ;  if  the  ten  thousand 
voices  of  nature  that  are  continually  thrilling  from  her  silver 
strings  charmed  him ;  it  was  only  to  harrow  up  his  soul  with  new 
and  increased  desires  for  knowledge.  Thus,  when  left  without  a 
guide  to  grope  alone,  in  the  wide  world  of  facts  and  observations, 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  vision  was  often  obscured  with  a  sadness 
and  gloom,  which  rested  on  even  the  consecrated  scenes  and  re- 
collections of  childhood,  and  which  rendered  deeply  painful  the 
anxious  solicitudes  and  well-meant  kindnesses  of  friends.  Those 
who  have  ever  known  the  sweets  of  melancholy,  who  have  ever 
experienced  the  luxury  of  a  tear,  will  readily  understand  the 
meaning  of  this.  They  will  know  how  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
which  prompted  P — ,  in  the  use  of  language  Uke  the  following  : 

"  I  have  kind  friends,"  said  he,  "  but  they  do  not  imderstand  me ; 
they  do  not  knOw  my  wants.  Indeed,  who  that  has  never  been  a 
student,  can  understand  a  student  ? ,  Who  can  justly  estimate  the 
demands  of  an  intellectual  nature,  those  ever-active,  unsatisfied 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  unlearned  have  no  concep- 
tion ?  Ah  !  poor  physicians  are  they  all !  And  their  kindness — 
yes,  Heaven  reward  them  for  their  good  intentions  I — their  kind- 
ness might  heal  a  broken  limb,  or  a  broken  head,  but  it  cannot 
heal  a  broken  heart !  It  only  increases  one's  misery  by  showing 
him  the  depth  of  his  wound  ;  and  I  always  regard  such  kindness, 
sivch  sympathy,  as  a  kind  of  death-symptom !  But  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  "  you  are  a  student  and  can  un- 
derstand me.  You  have  seen  at  least  some  clouds  gathering  in 
your  horizon — ^have  seen  the  shadows  pass  over  your  hopes,  and 
therefore,  you  can  feel  a  kindred  sympathy  with  one  whose  sky 
is  utterly  dark,  and  whose  every  hope,  but  heaven,  is  perished 
and  gone  forever.  Your  sympathy  will  be  a  luxury,  because  it 
will  originate  in  feelings  coincident  with  mine  ;  but  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  cannot  enter  into  my  emotions  only  aggravates  my 
misery." 
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Such  and  similar  language  of  P — ,  in  regard  to  the  anxieties, 
the  cares  and  the  dark  forebodings  of  his  friends,  together  with 
his  habits  of  close,  continued  thought,  on  every  subject  which 
particularly  arrested  his  attention,  convinced  me  at  once,  that  how- 
ever far  he  might  be  from  the  dry  atmosphere  of  books,  yet  his 
mind  would  never  be  at  rest.  When  thinking  of  himself,  his 
thoughts  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  dark  side  of  life ;  and 
when  he  looked  abroad,-  there  was  a  something  within  which 
could  not  be  satisfied, — a  certain  thirsting  after  knowledge,  the 
craving  of  the  soul,  and  it  gnawed  and  gnawed  his  heart  to  the 
very  core.  As  I  watched  the  strong  and  oft  repeated  eflForts  of 
his  mental  energies,  I  saw  but  too  plainly  that  his  feeble  frame 
would  be  unable  much  longer  to  restrain  his  spirit  from  its  up- 
ward flight. 

Yes,  he  had  already  begun  to  die ;  but  the  beginning  of  death 
is  sometimes,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  beginning  of  life. 
P&in  and  disease  constitute  the  grand  commencement  of  death  to 
the  body,  but  they  often  seem; — ^the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, — 
while  they  prey  upon  the  earth-bom  tenement,  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  soul,  and  to  quicken  all  its  susceptibilities  and  ener- 
gies. The  active  mind  often  becomes  more  excitable, — more 
clear  in  its  apprehensions, — as  the  bodily  health  declines.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  those  slow,  wasting  diseases  which  a  too 
close  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  induces.  The  tide  of 
human  emotions  is  never  at  rest ;  and,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
every  cord  of  feeling  is  awake  to  the  slightest  touch ;  and  the 
mind  seems  to  acquire  a  keener  perception  from  its  repeated  glan- 
ces into  eternity. 

So  it  was  with  P — .  What  had  before  been  clouded  with 
mysticism  and  conjecture,  now  appeared  in  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
as  undoubted  realities,  or  as  empty  dreams.  He  spoke  of  the  wis- 
dom and  the  follies  of  the  world ;  of  its  many  sorrows  and' trials, 
and  of  the  hope  that  lies  beyond  them ;  of  ill  health  and  its  con- 
solations ;  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  ever  aspiring  after  knowledge, 
yet  never  satisfied  ;  chained  down  to  a  form  of  clay,  yet  soaring 
through  distant  worlds ;  enveloped  in  darkness,  yet  dwelling  in 
light  inapproachable.  And  while  his  mind  was  thus  glancing, 
repeatedly,  as  I  have  said,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  back  again 
firom  heaven  to  earth,  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
nobler  than  earth-born  expression  of  his  countenance,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  real  connection  between  the  realities  of  time  and  his 
fond  imaginings  of  futurity.  The  hollow  cough,  too,  which  oc- 
casionally interrupted  his  utterance,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  warn- 
ing voice  firom  the  grave. 

These  things, — ^the  clearness  of  his  mind,  and  the  fact  of  his 
standing,  apparently,  on  the  borders  of  two  worlds, — conspired 
together  to  impress  an  air  of  sanctity  upon  every  word  that  fell 
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from  his  lips.  His  language,  the  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
words  he  used,  I  will  not  describe.  Of  the  strengdi  and  fervor  with 
which  his  thoughts  were  expressed  ;  of  the  vividness  of  concep- 
tion manifested  in  them,  aud  of  the  richness  of  imagery  employed 
in  their  illustration,  I  will  say  nothing ;  for  of  these  a  faint  idea, 
perhaps,  may  be  gained  from  the  sketch  I  shall  attempt  to  give, 
in  one  or  more  succeeding  chapters,  of  some  of  the  converssitions 
which  then  passed  between  us.  But  when  it  is  remembered. how 
much  the  power  of  these  might  be,  as  in  fact  it  was,  increased  by 
the  peculiar  looks  and  accents  which  he  employed,  it  will  easily 
be  perceived  that  the  hope  to  give  a  just  picture  of  them  would  be 
vain ;  and  that  the  attempt  so  to  do  woiQd  be  like  the  attempt  to 
give,  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  another,  from  the  withered  glean- 
ings of  the  hay-stack,  a  just  idea  of  the  fragrant  meadow,  adorned 
and  variegated  by  the  innumerable  flowers,  that  look  out  from  the 
bosom,  or  move  with  the  surface  of  the  waving  green. 

If,  then,  the  reader  desires  to  know  more  of  the  active  genius  of 
an  ambitious  student ;  if  he  wishes  to  trace  out  the  operations  and 
energies  of  a  mind  continually  agitated  and  excited  by  bodily  in- 
firmities ;  if,  after  having  followed  him  from  his  toils  on  classic 
ground  to  the  retirement  of  a  home  in  the  country,  he  still  desires 
to  pursue  the  invalid's  history  to  its  close ;  I  can  only  (Hromise, 
what  necessity  forbids  me  now,  that  those  desires,  so  far  as  they 
are  within  my  power,  shall  be  gratified  hereafter. 


^   f     • 
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Whence  art  thou,  gentle  wind, 
Boothing,  with  thj  low  voice,  the  ear  of  night, 

And  breathing  o*er  the  wakelul,  pensive  mind, 
An  influence  of  pleased  yet  sad  delight  ? 

Far  in  the  golden  west 
Wok'st  thou  to  life,  beyond  the  Bun*a  bright  tent, 

Cradled  in  rocking  waves  on  ocean's  breast ; 
Or  where  the  orient's  many  hues  are  blent  ? 

Thou  teirst  not  of  thy  birth, 
Thou  viewless  messenger  from  land  to  land ; 

But  gathering  all  the  secrets  of  the  earth, 
Where'er  unseen  thy  airy  wings  expand, 

At  this  hushed,  holy  hour, 
When  time  seems  part  of  vast  eternity. 

Thou  dost  reveal  them  with  a  magic  power, 
Saddening  the  soul  with  thy  wierd  minstrelsy  ! 
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Bf  ute  Nature  seems  to  hear 
The  woods,  the  waters,  and  each  silent  star  : 

What,  that  can  thas  enchain  their  earnest  ear, 
Bring 'st  thou  of  untold  tidings  from  afar  ? 

Is  it  of  new,  green  lands — 
Of  fresh-lit  worlds,  that  in  the  welkin  bum  ? 

Do  new  oases  gem  Sahara's  sands, 
Or  the  lost  Pleiad  to  the  skies  return  ? 

Nay !  thy  complaining  voice 
Mourns  nature  changing  with  the  changing  years ; 

Mourns  human  pomp  and  power,  hopes  and  joys, 
That  briefly  burn,  soon  quenched  in  dust  and  tears. 

Past  but  a  few  short  hours. 
Beauty  and  bloom  beguiled  thy  wanderings  ; 

For  thou  mad'st  love  unto  the  virgin  flowers, 
Sighing  through  green  woods  and  by  laughing  springs. 

Now  on  the  earth's  cold  bed. 
Fallen  and  &ded,  waste  their  forms  away. 

And  all  around  the  withered  leaves  are  shed, 
Mementos  mute  of  nature's  sad  decay  ! 

Vain  is  the  breath  of  morn ; 
Vainly  the  night-dews  on  their  couches  weep  i 

Vainly  thou  call'st  them,  while  above  them  borne  ; 
They  slumber  darkly  an  unending  sleep ! 

Thus,  too,  the  fair  and  young. 
Exulting  dreamers  in  their  youthful  bloom, 

Oft  hast  thou  marked  how  into  life  they've  sprung. 
Then  sunk  to  silence  and  the  rayless  tomb. 

And  many  a  sable  train 
Have  gathered  sadly  round  their  cold  remains, 

With  tears,  and  sighs,  and  wailings ;  all  in  .vain  : 
These  can  not  loose  nor  break  -Death's  icy  chains ! 

Empires  have  risen  in  might, 
And  peopled  cities  through  the  outspread  earth. 

And  thou  hast  passed  them  at  the  hour  of  night, 
Listing  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirth. 

Again  thou  hast  gone  by : 
City  and  empire  were  alike  o'erthrown; 

And  soon  this  bright  world  and  the  starry  sky 
Shall  from  existence  like  a  scroll  have  flown  ! 

«  «  «  •  •  « 

While  mortal  joys  depart, 
While  loved  ones  lie  beneath  the  grave's  green  sod. 

May  we  not  (ail  to  hear  with  trembling  heart. 
In  thy  low  tone  the  "  still,  small  voice"  of  God! 
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"  Multa  fertmt  venientes  anni  commoda  secum 
Multa  recedentea  adimunt." — Har. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  our  successors  alone  to  settle  the  char- 
acter and  trace  the  influence  of  events  now  enacting.  Whether 
the  vaunted  triumphs  of  the  enthusiast  in  pohtics,  morals  and  sci- 
ence, shall  then,  completely  realized,  stand  out  upon  the  sober 
record  of  history,  or  whether  they  will  furnish  themes  for  satire 
and  raillery  against  new  visionaries,  will  have  passed  from  spec- 
ulation into  an  unbiassed  and  irreversible  decision.  The  fever- 
ed pulse  will  then  liave  ceased  to  beat ;  the  mantling  flush  of  ex- 
citement, kindled  from  the  unholy  fires  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
will  have  sunk  :  over  these,  and  whatever  is  accidental,  temporary 
and  local,  will  be  laid  the  pall  of  forgetfulness ;  while  intellectual 
greatness  and  moral  worth,  untarnished  by  cotemporary  detraction 
and  obloquy,  will  rise  with  finesh  and  augmenting  praise.  Hurried 
along  as  we  are  by  that  Uving  crowd  which,  allowing  none  to 
stop,  presses  on  with  undiminished  ardor  and  numbers,  we  are 
apt  to  estimate  the  result  of  present  efforts  by  the  jargon  cry  of  the 
distempered^  the  interested,  or  the  malevolent.  Forgetful  of  the 
relations  of  one  age  to  another,  and  the  necessary  dependence  of 
cause  and  effect,  as  clearly  marked  in  the  progress  of  human  events 
as  in  the  material  universe,  we  fondly  imagine  that  Providence 
has  interposed  to  raise  us  to  a  vantage  ground  immeasurably  higher 
than  that  of  our  predecessors,  or  that  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstances  have  so  changed  the  features  of  society,  that  we 
stand  out  totally  distinct  from  and  independent  of  past  generations. 
That  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  improvement,  we  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  would  be  blindness  to 
deny;  but  that  we  have  many  traits  in  common  with  them, 
moulded  in  part  by  their  agency,  is  equally  true. 

They  err,  we  think,  most  radically  who  see  in  the  comparative 
progress  of  modem  science,  whether  political,  philosophical,  or 
mental,  the  development  of  principles  and  modes  of  action  adap- 
ted to  the  nature  and  wants  of  men  for  ages  to  come.  The  friend 
of  rational  freedom  must  rejoice,  and  all  must  admire  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  results  of  the  reformation  have  diffused  themselves 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society ;  assailing  the  time-hal- 
lowed and  decrepit  institutions  of  feudal  nations,  and  totally  chang- 
ing or  modifying  the  character  and  forms  of  governments  less 
guarded  by  the  almost  invincible  barriers  of  interested  prejudice 
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and  hereditary  estates.  Too  great  deference,  also,  cannot  be  paid 
to  those  independent  philanthropists  and  thinkers,  who  defended 
and  advanced  the  doctrine  of  reUgious  emancipation  as  struck  out 
by  Luther  and  his  compeers ;  who  rescued  it  &om  the  enervating 
embrace  of  civil  power,  or  by  their  jealous  watchfulness,  main* 
tained  its  purity  and  fervor.  But  while  we  honor  the  energy  alike 
of  the  principle  and  the  men  who  have  enstamped  it  upon  every 
branch  of  existing  knowledge,  and  upon  so  many  diversified  in- 
terests, it  must  be  remembered,  that  every  generation  is,  to  some 
extent,  an  innovator  upon  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  preceding ; 
that  transition  is  the  necessary  result  of  deepening  light  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  that  in  an  age  where  thought  is  chafing  against  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  older  than  to-day,  no  one  can  calculate  upon  the 
permanency  of  existing  theories,  much  less  upon  the  unchanged 
duration  of  those  tangible  forms  in  which  the  present  genius  and 
habits  of  the  people  are  enshrined.  We  mean  not  to  decry  that  lib- 
eral spirit  which  breathes  in  the  literature  and  politics  of  this  cen- 
tury. Hallowed  as  it  is  by  past  trophies,  omnipotent  to  pull  down* 
hoary-headed  error,  and  identified  with  all  that  is  great  in  national 
and  mental  achievement,  it  could  never  meet  censure  but  from 
the  bigot  or  the  despairing  advocate  of  kingly  authority.  We 
would  only  combat  that  overweening  confidence,  which  in  this, 
as  in  every  past  era,  meurks  the  present  as  the  focus  to  which  all 
former  series  of  improvements  converge,  and  back  to  which  all 
future  successes  will  point — which  would  believe  that  the  track 
just  carved  out  is  that  which,  with  the  chart  that  we  shall  be- 
queath, our  successors  will  imdeviatingly  follow. 

It  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that  spots  were 
descried  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun ;  so  by  means  of  history,  after 
times  have  detected  blots  upon  the  face  of  that  orb  of  civilization, 
which,  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  has  revolved  with  increasing 
light  and  splendor  from  the  east  to  the  west.  We  will  not  pretend 
to  any  prescience  in  deciding  upon  the  phases  which  this  century 
will  exhibit  to  those  whose  business  it  yrill  be  to  determine  its  true 
characteristics ;  we  lay  no  claim  to  that  '^  sight  pui^ed  with  rtie 
and  euphrasy" — we  only  propose  to  note  a  few  of  those  indica- 
tions which  lie  open  to  the  view  of  every  observer.  The  first 
thing  which  attracts  our  notice,  in  a  cursory  survey,  is  a  quick 
and  sympathetic  movement,  in  regard  to  every  measure  which 
promises  amelioration  or  change.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  feeling  so  natural  to  every  age,  but  peculiarly  impressed 
upon  this,  a  conviction  that  we  have  developed  the  ultimate 
principles  of  politics  and  morals.  It  is  due  to  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence, and  to  that  series  of  revolutions  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  England,  has  gradually  advanced  through  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  stages  that  society  ever  witnessed,  that  we 
have  now  imbibed  a  belief  of  our  duty  to  push  these  principles 
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into  universal  practice..  Another  reason,  perhaps,  of  this  san- 
guine and  excitable  temperament  is,  that  a  moral  coloring,  is 
given  to  every  progressive  enterprise.  Religion,  in  a  word,  has 
become  democratized.  She  has  renounced,  for  the  most  part, 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  and  enlisted 
herself  on  the  side  of  reform.  In  England,  it  is  true,  the  hierar- 
chy has  felt  itself  bound  to  uphold  a  fabric  upon  which  was  based 
its  own  gorgeous  power ;  yet  the  history  of  the  Reform  bill  and 
other  cotemporaneous  measures  tells  how  many  of  the  blows, 
which  made  that  hoary  pile  tremble,  were  leveled  by  those  who 
minister  at  the  altars  of  a  lively,  evangelical  piety.  Religious 
zeal,  when  it  cooperates  in  advancing  civil  improvement,  becx)mes 
a  most  vigorous  ally — when  wrought  into  enthusiasm  by  indig- 
nities or  by  prospects  of  undefined  success,  it  gathers  to  itself  a 
power  which  is  irresistible.  Sensitive  to  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment upon  its  rights  and  interests,  it  seizes  without  compunction 
the  excrescent  power  of  those  who  have  employed  their  unnatu- 
*ral  elevation  to  the  purposes  of  monopoly  and  oppression.  One 
of  the  clearest  exhibitions  of  the  contagious  sympathy  of  the 
age  may  be  seen  in  the  existence  of  so  many  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  various  objects,  in  their  rapid  multiplication,  their 
operations  and  their  influences.  These,  by  a  reciprocal  action, 
become  no  mean  agents  in  creating  a  restless  feeling  throughout 
the  community,  and  rendering  them  alive  to  a  thousand  trivial 
abuses,  the  conrection  of  which  would,  perhaps,  be  better  effected 
by  the  salutary  operation  of  cool,  sober  thinking  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals. We  have  no  war  to  wage  with  these  associations,  so 
long  as  they  are  restricted  to  their  appropriate  sphere ;  preserved 
from  partisan  officiousness,  they  contribute  to  eradicate  selfishness 
from  the  heart,  and  to  implant  there  the  seeds  of  an  eager  benevo- 
lence. Men  love  wealth  too  much ;  and  it  is  the  true  end  alike 
of  philanthropy  and  a  regajrd  for  individual  happiness,  to  make 
them  love  human  nature  and  its  advancement  more. 

Intimately  associated  with  this  impulsive  feature  of  the  age, 
and  growing  out  of  it,  is  another  no  less  characteristic.  It  is  a 
love  of  popular  excitement  and  passionate  appeal.  The  history 
of  language  as  connected  with  the  public  mind,  if  traced  with 
attention,  would  afford  an  inquiry  both  curious  and  instructive. 
Prolific  in  the  invention  of  new  and  intensive  words  would  be 
found  revolutionary  and  transition  periods  of  society :  orators,  po- 
ets, and  essayists,  feeling  the  inadequacy  of  old  expressions  to 
portray  the  burning  emotions  of  the  moment,  strike  out  from 
their  heated  minds  such  words  as  Byron  envied,  when  standing 
among  the  "  heaven  piercing"  Alps : 
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-Could  I  wreak 


My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 

Sou],  heart,  and  passions, feelings  strong  and  weak, 

All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 

Bear,  know,  feel,  yet  breathe — ^into  one  word, 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning — I  would  speak  ;*— 

Such  indeed  is  the  efficacy  which  revolution,  tumult  and  change 
give  to  language ;  for  the  judgment  is  then  the  plaything  of  pas* 
sion,  and  passion  becomes  the  breath  of  life.  Without  any  of  the 
sensible  effects,  we  have  yet  all  the  feelings  incident  to  a  thorough 
and  vital  revolution — ^we  are  impatient  of  that  staid  quietness 
which  waits  upon  the  impassioned  scenes  of  life — ^we  seek  the 
crowd,  and  love  its  impetuous  and  noisy  eloquejice.  Who,  that 
is  acquainted  with  the  various  stages  of  literature,  does  not  see  a 
marked  difference  in  the  present  style  of  popular  writing,  bold, 
dashing,  pointed,  from  the  quiet,  deliberative  air  of  the  old  essay- 
ists who  wrote  before  the  French  Revolution.  Wisdom  was  then 
conveyed  in  the  unrippled  channels  of  thought:  now,  to  be 
heard,  it  must  be  put  in  antithesis,  and  flashed  upon  the  mind. 

Whether  this  burning  restlessness  is  calculated  to  produce 
modes  of  thinkmg  consonant  with  the  permanent  advancement 
of  sobriety,  knowledge  and  virtue,  may  reasonably  be  questioned ; 
or  whether  this  excess  of  action  may  not  come,  at  length,  to  su- 
persede all  thinking,  is  still  more  to  be  feared.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  doctrine  of  induction,  that 
action  and  experiment  shall  precede  thought ;  yet  that  it  is  a  po* 
htical  heresy,  fraught  with  inconceivable  mischief,  leading  to  ex- 
travagance and  unparalleled  disorder,  history  is  not  entirely  with- 
out witness.  Especially  is  it  important  in  free  governments, 
deriving  their  life  from  pubhc  opinion,  that  there  should  be  en- 
couraged an  independent,  sober  and  elevated  tone  of  thought, 
which  should  be  influenced  but  not  directed  by  the  particular 
feelings  of  the  times  ;  a  tone  of  thought  uncolored  by  the  giddy 
dogmas  of  pseudo  reformers.  There  will  always  be  found  in  free 
communities,  those  whose  only  aim  is  immediate  power,  and  who 
to  attain  this,  are  ready  to  amuse  and  mislead  the  people,  by  doc- 
trines which,  if  promulgated  to  their  own  families,  they  would 
have  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  rebuke.  Their  watchword 
is  action — because  under  its  ambiguous  meaning  they  can  most 
effectually  conceal  their  interested  motives.  To  unmask  these 
specious  doctrines — ^to  push  to  conviction  the  truth  that  enlight- 
ened thought  is  the  only  instrument  of  wisdom,-  our  writers  and 
legislators  must  leani  to  forego  the  transient  and  suspicious  repu- 
tation of  moving  the  passions,  and  court  the  power  of  convincing 
the  judgment. 

The  liberal  professions  have  felt,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other 
branches  of  learning  or  pursuits  of  industry,  the  impulse  of  the 
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social  and  political  changes  now  in  gradual  progress.  These  have 
always  been  considered  as  embodying  the  conservative  elements 
of  society.  The  high  station  which  they  have  held  as  the  pre- 
servers of  general  knowledge,  but  more  especially  as  the  reposi- 
tories of  legal,  medical  and  divine  wisdom,  has  enabled  them  to 
assert  and  maintain  a  superiority  over  the  great  body  of  citizens. 
Surrounded  by  imposing  barriers  of  technical  learning,  which 
vulgar  consent  held  intact  and  sacred,  they  were  the  last  to  en- 
tertain innovation  upon  the  settled  order  of  things ;  though  to  the 
credit  of  English  law,  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  it  has  furnished 
names  held  in  no  brighter  honor  for  their  connection  with  the 
highest  advancement  of  legal  science,  than  as  identified  by  an 
efficient  cooperation  in  the  noble  work  of  civil  reform.  The  ten- 
dency of  a  universal  spread  of  intelligence  is  to  equalize — 'to  re- 
duce theory  to  the  appliances  of  business,  and  to  strip  from  spe- 
cific branches  that  profound  and  mysterious  aspect  with  which 
the  acts  of  the  learned  or  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant  originally 
invested  them.  This  point,  we  believe,  the  professions  have  long 
since  attained ;  the  black-letter  lore  of  each  is  now  conned  only 
by  the  antiquary  and  curious ;  practical  skill  is  the  measure  of 
respect.  It  must  be  evident  that  this  exchange  of  the  dingy,  ven- 
erable robes  of  antiquated  dignity  for  the  less  cumbrous  garments 
of  modem  usage,  has  been  highly  subservient  to  the  advancement 
of  these  sciences.  It  has  taught  mankind  to  value  them,  not  for 
the  invidious  distinctions  which  they  formerly  instituted,  but  for 
their  pliant  and  extensive  utility.  Nor  should  this  connection  be 
left  unapparent.  There  is  always  a  jealousy  among  states  devo- 
ted to  commerce,  and  where  civil  distinction  is  made  a  paramount 
object  of  ambition,  of  whatever  is  not  felt  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  immediate  purposes  of  life.  And  while  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has 
i^anked  Uterary  men  among  the  unproductive  classes,  will  popular 
envy  look  with  more  com^dacency  upon  "  that  dainty  class,"  who, 
appearances  may  lead  them  to  believe,  only  divert  from  the  body 
politic,  juices  designed  for  the  support  of  its  functions,  to  parts 
merely  expletive,  or  at  best  ornamental  ?  But  while  the  professions 
are  solicitous  to  convince  the  public  of  their  true  position,  they 
should  recollect,  that  they  owe  a  higher  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  good  order.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any,  that 
there  exist  in  every  liberal  government  two  antagonist  parties,  dis- 
tinctly marked  among  ourselves — ^those  who  are  already  wealthy, 
and  those  who  ar6  struggling  to  become  so ;  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  one  to  monopolize  their  envied  privileges,  and  of  the  other  to 
reach  and  scatter  them  among  all — "  peaceably  if  they  can,  for- 
cibly if  they  must."  Between  these  two  parties  stand  the  educa- 
ted professions,  possessing  the  partial  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
both ;  the  rich  court  them  for  their  intelligence,  the  poor  because 
Uiey  find  them,  for  the  most  part,  without  wealth,  and,  like  them- 
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selves,' striving  to  gaia  it.  Holding  thus  the  balance  of  power,  they 
become  invested  with  an  importance  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  at  stake.  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
grand  in  the  position  which  the  Roman  lawyer  held  in  that  great 
system  of  clientage  that  bound  together  the  two  widely  distinct 
classes  of  that  state.  On  one  side  was  the  great  party  of  patri- 
cians, bearing  with  them  the  hereditary  titles,  and  honors,  and 
wealth,  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ;  on  the  other,  the 
larger  party  of  plebeians,  toiling  for  a  subsistence,  and  smarting 
under  a  thousand  ills  which  necessity  imposed  upon  them,  and 
which  their  national  pride  caused  to  rankle  with  double  asperity. 
Such  were  the  primary  elements  of  the  state  ;  each  solicited  by 
a  contrary  force,  and  each,  if  left  to  itself,  ready  to  shoot  oflf  into 
irretrievable  mischief — this  into  a  consoUdated  monarchy,  that 
into  anarchy  and  annihilation.  But  legal  acumen  discovered  a 
new  force,  and  with  it,  coupled  together  by  the  strongest  laws  of 
attraction,  these  contrary  motions,  balancing  them  about  that  com- 
mon center — ^mutual ,  good.  Still  higher,  we  believe,  are  the 
relations  which  the  professions  now  hold  in  regard  to  the  common 
peace  of  society ;  higher,  because  the  interests  involved  are  more 
valuable  and  more  closely  coimected  with  the  wide-spread  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  mitigate  the  rancor  of 
poverty,  discontented  with  the  steady  order  of  things ;  to  soften 
the  superciliousne^  of  w<ealth,  and  to  reduce  the  harsh  features 
of  both  to  a  beatiful  synmietry  and  proportion.  By  dieir  legiti- 
mate practice,  they  may  supply  all  the  bonds  which  the  Roman 
law  afforded ;  by  means  of  the  press,  they  may  tighten  these  bonds 
to  a  rigidity  which  will  not  allow  them  to  be  broken,  as  theirs 
were,  by  convulsions,  factions  and  tyrannical  usurpation. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched  a  few  cotempo- 
rary  features,  without,  we  trust,  any  spirit  of  unreasonable  cen- 
sure or  wayward  declamation.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  pursue 
these  speculations,  none  are  more  conscious  than  ourselves ;  we 
forego,  however,  the  tempting  task  to  those  whose  experience 
better  qualifies  them  for  keener  investigation  and  wider  views. 
Not  without  use,  however,  are  the  furtive  glances  which  the  re- 
cluse student  casts  towards  the  busy  world ;  for  they  correct  the 
illusions  of  study,  and  enable  him  to  forge  his  armor  of  that  temper 
which  will  endure  the  missiles  that  will  one  day  be  hurled  against 
him.  Every  year  has  its  change,  and  every  change  its  moral — 
fresh,  if  we  gather  it  ourselves, — ^thankfully  received,  but  little 
heeded,  if  offered  us  by  others.  To  know  the  causes  of  things, 
is  both  philosophy  and  wisdom.  Shall  we  then  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  past  events,  as  to  over- 
look those  simple  beginnings,  which,  now  just  rising  to  view,  may 
grow  up,  even  during  our  lifetime,  into  overshadowing  impor- 
tance,  and  send  their  influence  fax  and  wide  through  other  times  ? 
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*' You  credit  it,  surely  ?"  interrupted  Rose,  in  haste. 

'<  I  believe  it,  strange  as  it  is,  and  perhaps  may  be  an  old  fool  for  doing  so/'  re- 
joined the  doctor. — Oliver  Tioist. 

"  PoDR  weeks  gone!  and  what  is  more,  but  two  remaining ; — 
horrible  thought !  John,  bring  me  my  boots.  John,  where  have 
you  put  that  brush  ?  John,  you  lazy  fellow,  has  the  morning  pa- 
per come  ?  duick,  scamper — ^bring  it.  Well,  and  what's  to  be 
done  to-day  ?  Let  me  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  is^  So  I  raised 
the  curtain  and  looked  out,  and  as  I  raised,  the  glorious  sun  looked 
in,  and  my  eye  shnmk  ftom  his  splendor.  Ah !  a  charming, 
lovely  day  it  was.  The  spires  all  gleaming  in  the  morning  light ; 
the  dew-drops  yet  bright  on  the  bushes  and  the  changing  leavesy 
changing— for,  alas !  Autumn  was  playing  his  annual ''  roundelay 
of  death"  among  them. 

There  it  is  again — getting  sentimental  at  the  first  start. — Kind 
reader,  U  is  my  way.    You  don't  believe  me  ?    Listen,  then. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  really  first-rate  story  with  no  love  in  it  ? 
No ;  nor  I.  Once  in  a  great  while,  you  will  come  across  an  ac- 
count of  some  pirate  or  bandit,  so  bloody  and  so  terrible,  that  for 
very  horror,  you  acknowledge  yourself  enthralled.  Puns,  bon- 
motSy  and  bar-room  jokes  are  all  fine  in  their  way ;  but  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  interesting  in  narrations  is  lave.  How  eagerly  one 
picks  out  the  love  scenes  in  history.  A  great  author  once  tried  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  his  novels,  and  keep  out  love ;  but  he 
failed  in  the  attempt — it  would  not  do. 

A  beautiful  cousin !  How  much  has  been  said  about  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  your  heart  to  one  with  whom  the  privilege  of  rela- 
tionship may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  delightful  familiarity, 
and  yet  not  quite  enough  a  sister  to  make  you  feel  entirely  at 
your  ease.  Escort  her  every  where  ;  be  ever  so  attentive — she 
is  your  cousin,  and  that's  excuse  enough.  And  then  when  your 
affections  are  really  quite  gone,  comes  the  iull  sense  of  your  ad- 
vantage. 

"John,"  said  I,  "is  Miss  EUen  up?" 

"  Oh !  yes  sir,"  said  John, — "  she's  been  up  these  two  hours." 

"  Well,  John,  tell  Samuel  to  have  the  horses  at  the  door  pre- 
cisely at  ten.     I  think  I  will  ride." 

"Yes,  sir." 
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I  answered  not  a  wotd.  How  could  I  ?  Not  one  word  had  I 
heard.  The  soft  tones  of  her  voice  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  har- 
mony of  distant  music,  of  which  you  can  scarcely  distinguish  a 
single  note.  I  attempted  a  reply.  I  stammered — ^I  he4sitated — ^I 
bent  down  to  conceal  my  confusion,  in  examining  the  drawing ;  as 
I  did  so,  my  cheek  touched  hers,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  she 
did  not  recoil.  She  turned  her  head,  and  that  eye,  that  beaming 
eye,  met  mine.  The  crimson  of  her  fSsu^e  grew  deeper ;  the  eye 
more  '<  beautifully  shy."  It  did  nojt  last  long.  She  sprang  from 
the  seat,  and  pointing  her  pretty  finger  at  me,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  said : 

"  Now  I  am  positively  convinced  of  your  insanity.  First  talk  of 
a  hde  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  then 
when  asked  a  plain,  simple  question,  blush  and  hesitate  as  though 
— ^but,  there,  some  one  calls ;  so  good  morning,  my  crazy  cousin^" 

"  But  stay,  Ellen,  do  you  consent  to  the  ride  ?" 

"  Why  y— es."    And  off  she  darted  to  the  open  door. 

There  are  many  delightful  rides  about  R .     Seven  miles 

to  the  north  is  Ontario,  lake  of  lakes,  for  the  purity  and  trans- 
parency of  his  waves,  and  the  road  hither  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Genesee,  the  old  Indian's  favorite  river,  is  sufiiciently  roman- 
tic and  {HCturesque.  Immense  rocks,  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  dark  and  rushing  stream. 
Here,  in  the  green  valley,  herds  of  cattle  are  grazing,  and  beyond, 
you  can  scarcely  discern  the  cars,  rapidly  passing  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  some  hundred  feet  or  more.  Then  there  is  Mount 
Hope,  name  so  appropriate  to  its  object — the  depository  of  the 
dead.  It  is  elegantly  described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker ;  the  writer  of  that  article  is  a  poet,  I  am  sure :  his  con- 
ceptions are  vivid,  yet  not  extravagant  is  the  eulogy.  Reader, 
would'st  thou  realize  the  charms  and  beauties  of  the  old  Athenian 
burial-grounds,  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  wend  thy  way  to  the  sweet  sol- 
itudes of  Mount  Hope.  From  this  gentle  eminence  you  may  be- 
hold far  to  the  south,  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  bounding 
the  horizon  ;  and  this  sacred  mount,  too,  commands  a  view  of  the 
distant  lake,  and  the  light  craft  studding  its  blue  expanse,  and  you 
may  trace  to  its  bosom  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river,  roUing  along 
through  bog,  morass  and  flowery  meadow.  Irondiquoit  Bay  I 
name  dear  to  my  heart-— dear  from  association — ^beautiful  in  itself! 
A  few  centuries  hence,  and  these  Indian,  names,  harsh,  guttural 
sounds  may  be,  but  musical  withall  will  be  the  last  memorials  of 
those  who  firamed  them.  What  we  have,  then,  let  us  preserve  ; 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  may  be  just.  The  bay  I  have  named 
is  much  frequented  by  those  who  find  dehght  in  the  sports  of  the 
flood  and  the  forest ;  for  the  woods  around  abound  in  game  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  waters  reward  the  labor  of  the  fisherman  with  the 
most  delicious  product. 
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Breakfast  done,  nine — ^ten  o'clock,  and  the  horses  were  at  the 
door.  I  stood  at  the  gate  impatiently  tapping  my  boot  with  the 
riding  whip,  and  eyeing  the  graceful  animals,  champing  their  bits 
and  pawing  the  dust,  as  eager  for  action  as  myself.  At  last  I  got 
impatient. 

"Ellen,  Ellen,  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment,"  was  her  answer.  And  soon  she 
appeared.  If  she  was  lovely  before,  now  she  was  divine.  Half- 
shrouded  from  view,  with  Turkish  cap  and  plumes,  the  luxuri- 
ant tresses  of  a  girl  with  sparkling,  jetty  eyes ;  so  that  the  remain- 
ing locks  fall  about  the  shoulders,  in  charming  confusion,  and  ex- 
pose the  chaste  whiteness  of  the  forehead  to  contrast  with  the  soft 
carnation  of  the  cheek,  and  you  have  the  likeness  of  the  Oriental 
beauty — just  such  a  one  as  I  could  fancy — amoving  among  the  de- 
lights and  enchantments  of  an  Ottoman  seraglio. 

I  don't  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  humility.  I  think 
I  have  felt  it,  especially  when  every  thing  cheerful  and  comforta- 
ble around  me,  I  have  been  taking  extensive  views  of  philosophy 
and  human  nature  in  general.  It  is  the  case  with  most  men.  But 
take  a  young  man  of  twenty,  in  sound  health,  fearless,  and  pos- 
sessed of  moderate  sensibility — ^place  him  astride  of  a  spirited 
horse,  and  a  beautiful  girl  by  his  side ;  her  natural  charms  enhanced 
a  thousand  times  by  the  exertion  of  her  skill  in  guiding  the  move- 
ments of  a  "horse  that  knows  its  rider,"  and,  Lucifer!  there's 
pride  for  you. 

The  day  was  auspicious :  a  slight  shower  in  the  morning  had 
settled  the  dust,  and  given  an  agreeable  coolness  to  the  atmos- 
phere :  it  was  determined  that  we  should  ride  in  the  direction  of 
the  bay,  that  route  being  most  protected  from  the  heat  by  the  fol- 
,  iage.  I  had  another  reason,  too,  which  determined  this  choice. 
In  this  solitary  portion  of  the  town,  and  buried  among  the  trees, 
was  an  old  mansion,  commonly  called  "the  haunted  house."  It 
had  three  stories,  and  was  built  of  stone.  For  years  none  had  in- 
habited it ;  for  the  tradition  connected  with  its  desertion  rendered 
it  desolate,  and  a  source  of  superstitious  terror  to  the  people  of  this* 
district.  This  legend,  I  knew,  would  interest  my  fair  companion, 
and  serve  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  the  excursion,  if  weariness 
with  her  were  possible. 

We  passed  leisurely  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  enjoy- 
ing the  various  scenery  beneath  and  around  us :  every  where 
something  of  interest  was  found ;  and  it  was  almost  with  regret, 
that  we  beheld  the  lonely  white  walls,  conspicuous  through  the 
trees ;  for  these  we  had  decided  should  limit  our  ride. 

"  Now,  Ellen,"  I  began,  "  prepare  yourself  for  the  tale.  We 
are  fast  approaching  this  dreaded  mansion.  You  would  scarcely 
suppose  that  joy  ever  crossed  its  threshhold ;  yet  these  neglected 
grounds  have  witnessed  many  a  scene  of  boisterous  merriment, 
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and  these  old  halls  have  echoed  oft  and  again  the  glee  of  hearts 
as  light  and  free  from  sorrow  as  our  own." 

We  dismounted,  and  leaving  our  horses  to  crop  the  fresh  her- 
bage, strolled  through  the  walks  until  we  were  fairly  under  the 
windows  of  the  deserted  building. 

"  Here  is  a  delightful  recess,"  said  I,  "  let  us  sit  down  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  this  old  oak,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can 
recall  of  the  history  of  the  dwelling,  and  its  former  inmates," 

THE    LEGEND. 

'  Fifteen  years  ago,  this  house  was  built  and  tenanted  by  an 
EngUshman,  named  Thomas  Pierce  :  he  was  accredited  as  good 
a  sailor  as  plied  upon  the  lakes,  and  though  not  of  a  mirthful 
temperament,  was  universally  liked  for  his  honesty  and  upright 
dealing.  Deserting  the  water,  he  resolved  to  invest  his  earnings 
in  a  substantial  dwelling-house,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  almost 
arriv^ed  at  manhood,  and  a  daughter,  in  whom  his  affections  cen- 
tered with  the  more  intensity  on  account  of  her  motherless  condi- 
tion. She  inherited  from  her  deceased  parent  extraordinary 
beauty  of  face  and  figure,  and  being  also  uncommonly  modest 
and  retiring,  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  her  acquaintance. 
Thomas  Pierce,  as  we  have  said,  was  naturally  a  morose  man. 
Hard  labor  and  grief,  also,  did  much  to  hhmt  the  kindlier  feelings 
of  his  nature,  yet  for  his  daughter's  sake  would  he  allow  his 
house  to  become  the  scene  of  many  merry-makings,  and  when- 
ever he  saw  Fanny's  face  lighted  up  with  smiles,  his  own  stern 
features  relaxed,  and  he  seemed  to  partake  of  her  enjoyment.  So 
sweet  a  flower  could  not  bloom  long  undisturbed.  The  eldest 
son  had  been  absent  some  months  from  home  and  was  soon  ex- 
pected to  return.  He  came — ^but  not  alone.  He  brought  with 
him  a  friend.  Alas  !  better  that  he  had  never  been  known.  He 
was  welcomed,  and  invited  to  spend  his  time  with  the  family. 
He  soon  became  a  favorite — ^for  who  could  manage  a  boat  against 
wind  and  tide  better  than  Henry  Steele  ?  Who  was  the  most 
generous  and  kind  hearted  ?  All  acknowledged  that  Henry  Steele 
was  the  prince  of  good  fellows — such  a  frank,  easy  way  he  had. 
And  Fanny  thought  so  too.  No  wonder  she  did  so,  for  his  praises 
were  in  every  body's  mouth — and  some  would  slily  wonder  how 
long  the  young  man  would  stay,  and  whether  pretty  Fanny  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  his  protracted  visit.  Time  passed  on,  and 
what  might  have  been  foreseen,  happened.  Predilection  ripened 
into  love,  and  vows  of  changeless  affection  were  exchanged. 
Anxious  only  for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  and  himself 
pleased  with  the  manly  bearing  of  the  young  lover,  the  father 
consented,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  during  which  Henry 
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was  to  visit  his  own  friends  and  anange  afiairs  for  the  change  in 
his  prospects,  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  him  who  had  won  her 
first  love.  The  day  for  Henry's  departure  came,  and  though  the 
separation,  of  course,  was  painful,  many  remarked  the  strange 
gloom  which  overspread  his  countenance  as  a  mystery  they  could 
not  solve. 

"  Never  mind,  Fanny,"  said  he  to  the  weeping  girl,  "  I'll  be 
back  again  in  time.  So  cheer  up,  my  love,  and  look  like  your- 
self once  more." 

"  Oh  !  come,  come  soon,  Henry,"  she  answered,  "  I  fear  some 
mishap.     It  seems  as  though  I  should  never  see  you  again." 

He  kissed  away  the  tears,  and  was  gone.  The  time  for  his 
return  came  and  passed  by.  Months  and  months  coursed  round 
and  no  Henry.  What  the  cause  could  be  none  could  divine. 
Poor  Fanny  Pierce  !  from  that  hour  she  faded ;  the  rose  forsook 
her  cheek — ^how  changed  now  from  the  blithe  and  bonny  maiden 
of  one  year  before  !  But  her  father — ah  !  there  was  grief,  and 
bitter,  bitter  agony.  Not  a  word  he  said,  not  a  murmur — ^but  the 
furrows  on  his  brow  grew  deeper — ^the  frown  became  habitual. 
At  last  a  letter  came  from  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  mis- 
ery ;  alas !  not  the  involuntary  cause.  His  story  was  soon  told ; 
his  melancholy  and  gloom  were  now  explained.  He  was  an 
outlaw,  and  had  for  years  been  engaged  in  contraband  traffic, 
with  a  band  of  desperate  men.  In  one  encounter,  an  officer 
of  the  customs  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  for  this  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head.  This  changed  not  her  love — ^but  the 
mingled  anguish  and  rage  of  the  father  amounted  almost  to  a 
paroxysm  of  madness.  Another  year  elapsed,  and  on  a  bright, 
moonlit  night  in  autumn,  a  man  stole  firom  the  bushes  behind  the 
house,  and  cautiously  approached  the  window  of  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  unhappy  maiden.  Several  times  he  called,  "  Fanny, 
Fanny  Pierce,"  but  receiving  no  answer,  emerged  from  the  shadow 
of  the  foliage,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  person.  Then 
the  pale  light  of  the  moon  exposed  the  worn  and  haggard  features 
of  Henry  Steele.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  so,  when  a 
stern  voice  from  the  building  warned  him  to  retire. '  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  beheld  the  changed  countenance  of  the  man  he  had 
80  deeply  wronged.  But  when  he  was  himself  recognized,  it  weis 
terrible  to  mark  the  effect  which  his  presence  produced.  "  Away, 
villain,"  shouted  the  fether,  "pollute  not  this  spot  with  your 
hateful  presence,  or  this  moment  may  be  your  last  in  life."  ' 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  earnestly  prayed  that  he  might  for 
one  last,  short  moment  look  upon  his  betrothed.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain. 

Thomas  Pierce,  seizing  the  fowling-piece  which  always  hung 
near  the  door,  presented  it  at  the  intruder,  swearing  that  as  there 
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was  a  God  in  hearen,  if  he  did  not  instantly  leave  the  place,  he 
would  shoot  him  dead,  upon  the  spot. 

Then  a  change  passed  over  the  face  of  the  suppliant.  His  form 
became  erect,  and  fierce  indignation  shot  from  his  dark  eye. 

'<  I  will  see  her  once  more,"  he  said,  <<  though  all  the  devils  in 
hell  should  seek  to  stay  me." 

'<  One  step  farther,  and  you  die,"  was  the  stem  answer. 

He  advanced  towards  the  door,  and  quicker  than  thought  the 
gun  poured  forth  its  fatal  contents.  A  bound — a  shrill  cry  of 
agony — and  the  unfortunate  young  man  lay  lifeless  on  the  green 
sward. 

The  loud  report  awoke  the  sleeping  girl,  and  raising  the  wuidow 
of  her  apartment,  she  cried  out, 

"  Father,  father,  is  it  you  ?  What  was  that  noise  ?  and  why 
do  you  stand  there  so^till  in  the  cold  air  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I — ^I,  the  avenger  of  our  wrongs.  Come  down,  my 
danghter,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  dreadfully  calm,  ''come  down,  and 
k)ok  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  your  betmyer !" 

A  moment,  and  she  was  at  the  door.  Explanation  she  asked 
none  ;  it  was  needless,  indeed.  A  few  feet  from  her  lay  the  cold 
corpse  of  him  who  was  her  first,  her  only  love.  She  did  not 
shriek — she  did  not  faint ;  but  she  stood,  speechless,  breathless, 
statue-like.' 

"  But,  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,  does  the  recital  pain  you  ?  Look 
up,  my  sweet  cousin — ^what,  tears  ?" 

Tes !  there  were  the  crystal  drops  of  sympathy  glistening  on 
the  cheek  of  the  gentle  girl. 

*'  I  could  not  help  it,  Frank,"  said  she,  smiling  through  the 
tears.  '^  Poor,  poor  Fanny !— did  she  survive  this  last,  worst  stroke 
of  all  ?" 

'  She  lived,  indeed,  but  she  drooped  away,  and  madness  came 
at  last  to  relieve  her  from  the  curse  of  conscious  memory.  The 
house  was  sold,  and  the  family  left  these  parts  for  a  new  home  in 
the  far  West.  For  two  or  three  years  after,  the  building  was 
nniversally  shunned,  for  the  neighbors  said  that  at  times  they  saw 
a  light  shining  from  the  room  formerly  belonging  to  the  unhappy 
Fanny,  and  that  a  frail,  spiritrUke  form  sometimes  glided  among 
the  trees  and  walks.' 

"  And  now,  Ellen,  the  tale  is  told — ^but  look !  do  you  see  ?  the 
sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  We  must  haste,  or  they  will  think 
us  lost,  and  what  is  worse,  we  shall  lose  our  dinner."  . 

"  Oh !  Frank,  how  can  you  trifle  after  the  sad  story  you  have 
been  telling  ?" 

*^  Fudge — it  happened  long  ago ;  so  long,  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it.  I  am  really  glad  you  mentioned  it ;  it  has  made  our 
ride  quite  romantic." 
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'^  Romantic ! — melancholy,  rather.  I'm  sure  I  shan't  forget  it 
very  soon." 

We  were  soon  on  the  road  homeward.  I  was  in  fine  spirits ; 
but  Ellen  seemed  terribly  disconsolate,  and  for  the  first  mile  or 
two,  hardly  uttered  a  syllable.  So,  after  a  while,  I  too  became 
silent.  My  thoughts  were  busy  enough,  though  they  had  but 
one  object.  '^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  I  said  to  myself^  "  that  I 
am  in  love,  desperatefly  in  love,  with  my  own  cousin.  I  wonder 
if  she  loves  me.  Now  here's  an  excellent  opportunity  to — to — . 
I'll  just  look  round  and  see  if  I  can  guess  what  she  is  thinking  of. 
She  is  watching  the  changing  aspect  of  those  distant  clouds. 
No — ^I  can't  do  it — at  least  just  yet — ^time  enough — ^besides  I'm 
afraid  she  might  say  me,  nay,  and  then  what  would  life  be  worth  ? 
But  I  must  do  up  the  affair  soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late.     There 

are  only  two  weeks  more,  and  then  I  must  go  back  to  Col . 

Confound  the  College,    By  the  way,  an  idea  strikes  me — ^I've  a 
great  notion  to        let  me  see ^yes !  I  will  do  it." 

"  Do  what  ?"  said  my  cousin,  for  unconsciously  I  had  spoken 
the  last  words  aloud. 

"  Oh,  Ellen !  I've  thought  of  the  nicest  plan,  and  I  know  yon 
will  like  it." 

"  What  in  the  world  is  coming  now  ?" 

"  You  know  I  am  a  member  of  Yale  College  ?" 

"  Why,  yes — ^what  a  silly  question !" 

"  You  know  the  students  there  publish  a  Magazine  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Called  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Well,  I  intend  to  write  a  Tale  for  it !" 

''Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  and  bring  you  into  it." 

"  Bring  me  in  ?" 

'^  Certainly,  and  myself  too.  I  mean  to  tell  all  about  our  ride, 
and  the  story  of  the  Haunted  House." 

"  Ha  !>  ha !  ha !"  and  the  saucy  girl  laughed  in  ihy  face  out- 
right. 

I  colored — ^in  spite  of  myself,  I  fix)wned — ^for  you  remember, 
reader,  what  I  said  before,  that  a  young  man  on  horseback  is  the 
proudest  of  created  beings. 

"  You  are  not  angry,  Frank,"  said  she. 

I  made  no  answer. 

She  just  touched  her  horse  with  the  whip,  and  in  an  instant 
was  close  to  my  side.  I  felt  her  soft  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
I  did  not  dare  to  look  round,  for  I  knew  what  to  expect  But  I 
did — and  there  was  the  dear  smiling  face — half  sly,  half  upbraid- 
ing. 

"Why  Frank!"  she  said. 
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My  vexation  oozed  away  as  rapidly  as  did  Bob  Acre's  valor. 
"  Ellen,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  an  angel,  and  I — ^I  love  you !" 

At  last  we  reached  home.  Every  body  wondered  what  could 
have  detained  us  so  long.  I  Icioked  at  Ellen — she  blushed,  and 
then  she  laughed. 

Gentle  reader,  it  hath  been  said  truly  by  one  who  knew  full 
well,  that 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart, 

In  Vain  do  we  vow  fbr  an  age  to  be  true ; 
The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part, 

Or  death  disunite  us  in  lovers  last  adieu  ! 

Still  do  I  hope  much,  very  much,  from  that  "  One  Day  in  Va- 
cation." 
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MELANCHOLY. 

My  soul  has  lost  its  wonted  key, 

And  vibrates  to  a  tone  of  sadness, 
it  swells  no  more  with  mirth  and  glee. 

Nor  thrills  as  ooce  to  notes  of  gladness. 
As  gentle  twilight  softly  steals, 
And  gathering  shades  the  day  conceals, 
So  gjently,  yet  without  control, 
Creeps  Melancholy  o*er  my  soul. 

The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  vine. 

Bright  dazzling  flowers,  no  more  delight ; 
Whatever  in  Pleasure's  bowers  may  shine, 

Away — *tis  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
No,  where  the  yew  and  cypress  twine. 
In -some  lone  vale  would  I  recline  ; 
There  tranced  as  in  some  mystic  spell, 
Let  thought,  in  all  its  sadness  swell. 

Yes,  fbr  I  love  this  pensive  feeling, 
Even  sadness  brings  a  fill  of  bliss. 
Enchanting,  soothing,  softly  stealings 

No  mirth,  nor  pleasure,  charm  like  this. 
For  as  the  stars,  which  only  glow 
When  night  throws  gloom  on  all  below. 
So  Melancholy  opes  a  store 
Of  golden  joys,  unknown  before. 
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BushnelPs  Oration,  pronounced  before  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  on  the  Principles  of  National  Oreatness.  New  Ha- 
ven :  Herrick  &  Noyes.     1837. 

Perhaps  the  fancy,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  has  been 
most  influential  in  revealing  new  truths  to  the  world,  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  its  quick,  vivid  conceptions,  it  frequently  at- 
tains heights,  from  which  whole  realms  are  opened  to  the  view, 
while  reason  has  been  left  to  toil  sluggishly  upward,  through 
paths  overrun  with  briars,  and  obscured  by  fogs.  Experience 
clearly  evinces,  that  the  imagination  has  commonly  struck  upon 
those  useful  and  lofty  discoveries  in  philosophy — ^mental,  moral, 
or  political — the  full  relations  and  bearii^s  of  which,  have  re- 
mained for  the  investigation  and  sanction  of  subsequent  ages. 
The  celebrated  Kepler,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  glowing 
fancy,  was  ever  laying  down  new  hypotheses  to  be  established, 
and  new  conclusions  to  be  proved,  by  a  laborious  train  of  obser- 
vation and  inference — and  thus,  most  of  the  great  triumphs  in  as- 
tronomy, which  have  shed  a  peculiar  lustre  about  his  name,  were 
the  fond  ofisspring  of  his  waking  dreams.  The  same,  or  similar 
has  been  the  case  with  all  the  distinguished  of  natural  philoso- 
phers, and  the  truth  is  scarcely  less  obvious  when  we  turn  to  the 
moral  and  political.  The  splendid  creations,  the  rich  thoughts, 
and  sublime  truths,  which  glitter  like  priceless  gems  upon  each 
page  of  Milton's  productions,  have  never  yet,  and  will  perhaps 
never  hereafter  be  fully  appreciated,  until  the  human  mind  shall 
have  become  vastly  more  refined  and  enlightened,  than  in  its 
present  condition. 

So  far,  in  both  of  these  branches,  the  creative  genius  has  been 
left  to  delight  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  unreviled  and  un- 
persecuted,  except  perhaps  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  renowned 
Italian,  Galileo.  Men  have  been  contented  merely  to  denounce 
their  theories  as  wild  and  extravagant,  so  long  as  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  their  private  affections  or  interests.  With  all  their 
ignorance,  they  have  been  forced  to  revere  the  philosopher,  as 
possessed  of  higher  qualities  of  mind,  and  as  turning  his  attention 
to  higher  pursuits  ;  in  short,  as  smitten  with  a  respectable  mad- 
ness. Not  so  with  the  politician.  He  has  to  deal  directly  with 
the  dearest  interests  of  men ;  his  profession  is  linked  with  all  the 
stormy  elements  of  society ;  with  the  deepest  and  darkest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast,  and,  of  consequence,  his  actions  are 
subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  his  character  exposed  to  the 
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open  taunts  of  the  bigoted,  and  the  midnight  dagger  of  malevo- 
lence.   Yet  his  is  the  noblest  pursuit  of  all,  when  untrameled  by 
the  fetters  of  self-interest,  and  daring  the  frowns  of  a  nation,  he 
presses  calmly  forward  in  the  cause  he  deems  is  correct,  utters 
thoughts  and  principles,  dictated  by  a  pure  heart,  and  trusts  his 
reputation,  if  sullied  in  the  present,  to  the  justice  and  equity  of 
future  generations.   The  province  over  which  he  wields  the  scep- 
tre of  his  influence,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  full  of  subjects  for 
the  profoundest  thought  and  the  liveUest  interest.     The  general 
principles  which  regulate  human  emotions,  far  more  complicated, 
but  almost  as  sure  as  those  which  obtain  in  the  natural  world, 
the  thousand  influences  that  ennoble  or  debase  society,  the  guards 
to  be  taken  against  the  eflects  of  intoxicating  prosperity,  the  new 
improvements  and  refinements  yi  legislation  which  the  character 
of  the  age  will  admit  of — are  all  of  them  topics  to  exercise  the  judg- 
ment, and  kindle  the  heart  of  the  patriot  statesman.   Yet  how  few 
have  there  been  to  burst  through  the  limits  of  present  and  partial 
interests,  Rud  to  maintain  a  policy  which,  original  with  themselves, 
if  they  fail  to  support,  will  crush  them  in  its  fall !    How  few  have 
there  been,  who  have  not  shnmk  from  the  epithet  visionary  ! 
Human  nature  has,  in  most  cases,  been  far  too  weak.     Men  have 
been  too  fond  of  themselves,  to  sacrifice  their  hopes  in  the  support 
of  a  principle,    Jefierson  was  doubtless  an  exception  to  this ;  but 
his  theater  was  among  a  people  who  had  recently  procured  their 
freedom ;  in  the  young  days  of  the  republic,  when  there  were  no 
boary-headed  institutions  to  obstruct  his  path.     None  of  those 
hereditary  maxims  and  prejudices,  which  are  handed  down  firom 
generation  to  generation  among  a  people  of  ancient  origin,  had  as 
yet  been  able  to  root  themselves  firmly,  in  the  minds  and  afiec- 
tions  of  the  liberal  party  in  America.     Yet,  ev6n  he  had  his  vio- 
lent and  bitter  opponents  while  living,  and  after  his  ashes  have 
long  been  resting  in  honored  repose,  we  find  that  the  old  cry  has 
again  been  started.     But  could  that  eminent  statesman  arise  once 
more  into  being,  how  would  his  heart  bum  within  him,  to  behold 
those  darling  principles  for  which  he  contended,  spreading  an  in- 
fluence over  the  land  and  the  world,  of  which  even  Ae,  enthusiast 
though  he  was,  could  scarcely  have  formed  an  adequate  concep- 
tion !     "  His  administration,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  *'  will  be 
looked  back  to  as  an  oasis  in  a  dreary  waste,"  for  in  it  gushed 
forth  a  thousand  fountains  of  democratic  influence,  which  have 
gradually  washed  away,  or,  uniting  the  streams  into  giant  tor- 
rents, have  torn,  thundering  down,  the  hallowed  impositions  of 
despotic  power. 

How  far  his  principles,  fraught  with  the  purest  philanthropy, 
are  yet  to  advance,  it  remains  for  the  progress  of  time  to  disclose. 
To  us  their  career  would  seem  to  be  onward,  and  onward  for 
ever.     Yet  the  profoundest  admirers  of  Jefferson  will  not  pretend 
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to  assert,  that  his  views  were  not  frequently  tinged  with  a  vision- 
ary hue.  It  was  a  lovely  hue,  however, — a  rainbow-promise  of 
future  perfection,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  firm  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  elevation  of  the  sentiments  he  advo- 
cated— a  courageous  belief  in  general  principles*  It  may  have 
been  extravagance,  but  it  is  an  extravagance  we  love  to  contem- 
plate. His  visions  of  human  perfection,  of  the  full  capability  of 
man  to  govern  himself,  though  ages  may  never  behold  their  re- 
ality, yet  who  will  venture  to  say  they  cannot  be  ?  He  may  have 
been  a  political  alchemist,  but  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  into  be- 
ing the  brilliant  fictions  of  his  own  brain,  he  has  discovered  truths 
and  established  theories,  as  rich  and  creative  as  the  mind  which 
gave  them  birth. 

Such  were  some  of  the  reflections  which  arose  before  us,  in 
perusing  the  masterly  production  of  the  orator  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  for  the  year  1837,  which  we  have  read  for  the  third  and 
fourth  times  with  a  still  increasing  delight.  Without  pretending 
to  assert,  that  Mr.  Bushnell  has  proposed  a  system  of  policy  which 
will  meet  with  the  world's  approbation,  all  must  confess  that  his 
oration  is  filled  with  original,  noble,  and  to  a  great  extent,  just 
and  rational  thought — ^thought  which,  could  it  be  infused  into  the 
breasts  of  our  statesmen,  would  wonderfully  expand  and  exalt 
their  views,  and  thought,  which  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist  and 
the  scholar,  cannot  but  cherish  and  adopt.  To  enter  into  a  full 
examination  of  his  theory,  would  require  far  more  space  than  can 
be  allowed.  Indeed,  he  professes  himself  to  have  touched  but 
slightly  upon  its  most  striking  features.  We  propose  to  follow 
him  briefly  upon  these. 

**  Wherein,"  he  inquires,  "  consists  the  true  wealth,  or  well-being  of  a  state. 
It  consists,  I  answer,  in  the  total  value  of  the  persons  of  the  people.  National 
wealth  is  personal,  not  material.  It  includes  the  natural  capacity,  the  industry, 
the  skill,  the  science,  the  braver3r,  the  loyalty,  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of 
the  people.     The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  in  the  breasts  of  its  sons.     This  is  the  ob- 

^'ect  which,  accordingly  as  it  is  advanced,  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  riches,  justice, 
iberty,  strength,  stability,  invincibility,  and  every  other  good ;  or  which,  being 
neglected,  every  sort  of  success  and  prosperity  is  but  accidental  and  deceitful." — 
p.  8. 

Noble  thoughts  these,  and  worthy  of  universal  reception.  With 
a  just  indignation,  he  cries  out  against  that  crazy  desire  for  wealth, 
which  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  our  age  and  nation. 
And  what  must  we  think  of  a  system  of  policy  which  inflames 
that  desire  ?  AH  human  action  would  seem  to  tend  to  a  definite 
object — ^the  securing  of  happiness  :  and  every  system  of  legisla- 
tion should  constantly  have  some  end  in  view,  and  in  the  nature 
of  that  end,  must  consist  its  strength  or  its  weakness,  its  wisdom 
or  folly.  What  then  is  the  ultimate  design  of  laws  which  are 
enacted  to  encourage  men  in  amassing  money  ?  They  prevent 
injustice  and  fraud,  it  is  true,  throughout  the  community,  they 
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protect  men  iii  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rightful  possessions  ; 
they  maintain  good  order  and  peace  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
but  do  they  aim  to  advance  society  in  any  thing  tending  to  its 
real  and  lasting  prosperity  ?  What  actual  benefit  accrues  to  the 
nation,  from  the  interchange  of  money  from  hand  to  hand,  when 
its  aggregate  wealth  is  the  same  under  whatever  circumstances  ? 
Does  it  exalt  the  people  in  mind  or  morals  ?  or  does  it  cultivate 
any  taste  or  affection  which  is  directly  conducive  to  human  en- 
joyment ?  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  seem  to  encourage  a 
species  of  gambling,  sufficiently  agreeable  and  exciting  in  itself 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  whole  people,  but  which  still  may  go 
on  without  a  limit  in  prospect,  while  every  other  laudable  pursuit 
may  be  kept  at  a  stand  ?  But  suppose  that,  free  from  the  calami- 
ties and  expenses  attendant  upon  war,  by  successful  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  we  accumulate  vast  hordes  of  treasure  at  home, 
will  any  desirable  object  have  then  been  attained  ?  Listen  to  our 
orator : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  inqaire,  how  wealth  is  to  he  created,  and  especially,  in  what 
form  wealth  is  to  be  accamulated.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  fancy  which 
floats  so  delightftilly  before  the  minds  of  men,  in  their  pursuit  of  private  gain, 
must  throw  the  same  charm  over  national  wealth.  The  state  is  to  become  prodi- 
giously rich,  they  seom  to  imafine,  against  her  old  age  ;  and  then  she  will  be  able, 
with  stock  laid  in,  to  support  lier  great  family  at  their  ease,  on  the  mere  interest 
of  the  money.  But  how  is  her  great  wealth  to  be  laid  up,  or  in  what  shape  P  Not 
in  notes  and  bills,  certainly,  that  are  due  from  one  to  another  within  the  nation ; 
for  it  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  a  family,  that  one  of  the  sons  owes  another. 
Not  in  specie,  for  gold  and  silver  are  good  for  nothing  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  will  buy  something  else.  And  if  they  were  confined  witliin  the  nation,  and 
not  allowed  to  purchase  articles  from  abroad,  as  the  case  supposes,  they  would 
only  pass  from  hand  to  hand  within  the  nation,  and  the  prices  of  all  articles  would 
be  raised,  according  to  the  plenty  there  is  of  gold  ana  silver.  Silver,  perhaps, 
being  as  plenty  as  iron,  a  ton  would  be  exchanged  for  a  ton  of  iron,  and  the  man 
who  owns  a  hundred  Ions  of  it  would  have  it  piled  up  in  the  street,  as  rich  as  he 
now  is  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  no  more.  But  if  not  in  notes  and  bills, 
not  in  specie,  in  what  form  is  the  national  wealth  to  be  laid  up?  In  a  cultivated 
territory,  I  reply,  in  dwellings,  roads,  bridges,  manufactories,  snips,  temples,  libra- 
ries, fortifications,  monuments: — things  which  add  to  the  beauty,  comfort, strength, 
or  productiveness  of  the  nation.  But  what  are  all  these  things,  but  the  products 
ana  representatives  of  quality  and  force  in  the  people  ^  And  what  shall  ever 
maintam  them  in  good  keeping  and  repair,  but  such  quality  and  force  ?'* — ^p.  10. 

And  again— 

'*  To  seek  further  illustration  of  a  position  so  nearly  self-evident  as  the  one  I  ad- 
vance, would  only  reflect  suspicion  upon  it.  The  personal  value  of  a  people  is 
the  only  safe  measure  of  their  honor  and  felicity.  Economy  holds  the  same  place 
in  their  polity,  which  it  holds  in  the  life  of  a  wise  and  great  man — a  subordinate 
place,  and  when  subordinate,  honorable.  But  their  highest  treasures  as  a  state, 
they  behold  in  capable  and  manly  bodies,  just  principles,  hi^h  sentiments,  intelli- 
gence, and  ffenius.  To  cherish  these  in  a  people — to  provide  a  noble  succession 
of  poets,  philosophers,  lawgivers,  and  commanders,  who  shall  be  the  directing 
head,  and  the  movers  of  action  ;  to  compact  all  into  one  energetic  and  stately 
body,  inspirited  by  public  love — this  is  the  noble  study  of  true  philosophic  states- 
manship. Alas  !  sir,  exclaimed  Milton,  suddenly  grasping  this  whole  subject,  as 
with  divine  force,  a  commonwealth  ouglit  to  be  but  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as 
in  body ;  for  look,  what  the  grounds  and  causes  are  of  single  happiness  to  ono 
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man,  tlio  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  whole  stato.    Here,  in  a  single  sentence,  he 
describes  the  true  idea  of  a  state,  and  of  all  just  administration." — p.  14. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  before  this,  have  perceived,  that  our 
author  is,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a  theorist;  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  our  people,  and  the  systems  of  economy  now  in 
vogue,  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  enthusiast.  A  great  revolution 
in  popular  sentiment  must  have  occurred,  before  his  doctrines  can 
meet  with  many  or  warm  supporters.  In  a  small  republic,  like 
Athens  or  Sparta,  or  the  primitive  settlements  in  North  America, 
such  views  as  his  might  have  become  more  general  and  popular ; 
but  in  so  broad  and  powerful  an  empire  as  ours,  whose  every  en- 
ergy seems  exerted  in  the  amassing  of  money,  whose  statesmen 
legislate,  whose  orators  speak,  and  whose  citizens  labor,  for  this 
one  absorbing  object,  we  say,  that  a  great  revolution  must  be 
brought  about  in  the  aims,  affections  and  ideas  of  the  nation  at 
large,  before  such  a  theory  can  find  advocates.  While  he  who 
can  take  expanded  views  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  government, 
and  can  search  out  details,  and  elucidate  his  opinions  by  sound 
argument,  is  deemed  the  greatest  legislator  in  our  senate  halls, — 
that  man  who  would  propose  a  system  of  policy  to  train  up  the 
people  in  virtue  and  morality,  to  diffuse  intelligence  through 
every,  even  the  lowest,  walk  in  society,  to  cherish  literature  and 
literary  men,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  youthful  gen- 
ius, to  erect  monuments  and  public  works  throughout  the  country, 
to  improve  the  national  stock — ^in  a  word,  to  raise  up  a  people  vig- 
orous in  body  and  sound  in  mind,  filled  with  every  ennobling  emo- 
tion, patriotism,  bravery,  love  of  order,  and  sobriety,  would  be 
regarded  as  but  a  foolish  adviser,  and  "  the  poor  reformer,"  in  the 
words  of  Burke,  "  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  both  by  friends  and 
foes."  The  revolution  of  which  we  spoke,  cannot  be  the  work  of 
one  or  many  men,  or  of  one  or  many  years ;  it  must  be  the  result  of 
the  continuous  progress  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Yet,  will  not  that  progress  be  obstructed  by  the  deadening  desire 
for  lucre  which  has  fastened  upon  the  heart,  and  is  shooting  its 
venom  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  social  system  ?  Will 
not  every  generous  sentiment  throughout  the  nation  become 
parched  and  withered  by  its  sickly  influence  ? .  That  the  ad- 
vancement of  society  will  be  impeded,  and  greatly  impeded,  by 
it,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit ;  still  we  cannot  but  believe,  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  more  light  shall  be  diffused  throughout 
the  community  in  relation  to  its  real  interests,  and  its  greatest 
sources  of  happiness.  Our  history  has  differed  from  the  history 
of  the  republics  which  have  preceded  us,  in  this  one  great  respect, 
that  they^  during  their  infancy,  were  a  warlike  ;  we,  a  mercantile 
people.  They  expended  their  time  and  toil  in  endeavoring  to 
extend  their  conquests  far  and  wide,  and  pursued  their  object  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  too  ardent  ever  to  die  away ;  we, 
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with  an  equal  enthusiasm,  have  sent  our  flag  to  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  the  ocean ;  we  have  trafficked  with  strangers,  we  have 
trafficked  among  ourselves,  but  there  must,  we  think,  be  an  end 
to  this.  As  in  the  one  instance,  the  peo{de  finaJly  became 
wearied  with  war,  and  satiated  with  power,  so  must  we  become 
wearied  with  commerce  and  satiated  with  wealth*  Immense 
fortunes  will  have  been  amassed,  wealth  will  grow  common,  and 
then,  according  to  a  well  settled  principle  in  mental  philosophy, 
the  desire  of  becoming  rich  in  order  to  be  above  the  lower  and 
linked  to  the  upper  classes  in  society,  will  give  way  to  some 
other  species  of  ambition.  A  tremendous  revulsion  will  of 
course  ensue,  which  will  probably  be  sudden  and  general,  for 
such  is  commonly  the  case  among  a  people  so  free  and  desirous 
of  change  as  our  own.  What  shall  be  its  results,  whether  bene- 
ficial or  ruinous,  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  our 
statesmen ;  and  here  is  presented  a  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
elevated  principles  contained  in  the  oration  before  us. 

We  are  all  of  us  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  the  warlike  nations 
of  antiquity,  after  their  victories  had  been  ended,  and  nothing 
was  ]eft  them  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  power  and  wealth  they  had 
ea^ed.  Luxury  and  vice,  in  their  thousand  hydra-headed  forms, 
f^mnd  entrance  into  the  bosom  of  society,  and  a  character  of  mas- 
<3fuline  ferocity,  was  succeeded  by  a  character  of  efieminate  weak- 
ness. Shall  the  same  or  similar  be  the  case  with  us  ?  To  pre- 
vent such  a  dreadful  result,  will  require  a  degree  of  sagacity  and 
patriotism,  which  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed,  but  which 
we  sincerely  hope,  and  confidently  believe,  will  be  brought  to 
light  in  the  fiiture  career  of  our  republic.  And  here  the  political 
enthusiast  may  pause  to  indulge  in  his  brightest  dreams. 

A  free  people  must  haye  some  source  of  excitement,  or  else 
they  will  sink  into  the  torpor  of  despotism.  They  must  have  an 
interest  in  government,  or  else  they  will  care  not  how  soon  it  be 
abolished.  What,  then,  will  serve  to  keep  up  a  general  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  nation,  and  to  attach  the  people  to 
their  political  institutions  ?  At  present,  they  see  themselves  pro- 
tected in  the  making  of  money,  and  so  long  as  their  desires  are  con- 
fined to  so  narrow  a  compass,  they  will  adhere  to  the  government 
which  is  over  them.  But  this  cannot  always  continue,  and 
therefore  it  will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  political  philosopher,  to 
awaken  an  ardent  love  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  for  knowledge 
and  mental  attainment ;  a  love  which  can  never  decay,  but  must 
ever  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  unless  counteracted  by  other  and 
more  powerful  influences.  We  believe  that  learning  is  far  more 
congenial  to  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  than  wealth,  and  of  conse- 
quence, that  the  cultivation  of  the  one,  will  far  less  endanger  the 
true  principles  of  democracy,  than  the  amassing  of  the  other. 
Political  oppression  in  every  age  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  the 
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upper  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  the  lower  classes.  The  power 
exerted  by  wealth,  the  gaudy  shapes  it  assumes,  the  indolence 
and  selfish  gratification  it  so  openly  cherishes,  are  all  of  them 
sources  of  envy  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  them,  and  who  are 
compelled  to  toil  without  remission  for  an  honorable  livelihood. 
Whereas  the  influence  belonging  to  superior  and  cultivated  mind 
is  natural.  It  is  a  power  intended  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade, 
humanity.  Obedience  to  it  is  honorable,  and  we  consequently 
find  that,  resolute  as  are  the  lower  classes  in  opposing  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth,  they  all  of  them  are  ready  and  desirous  to  respect, 
and  ahnost  to  worship,  the  superior  intellect  ,We  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  an  aristocracy  of  talent. 

And  how  is  such  a  love  to  be  infused  into  the  breasts  of  our 
democracy  ?  It  must  be  the  slow  and  gradual  work  of  time.  Let 
public  libraries  be  opened  in  every  city,  let  literary  and  scientific 
men  be  encouraged,  let  institutions  of  learning  be  founded  and 
fostered  by  government,  let  prizes  be  offered  for  the  successful 
efforts  of  genius — ^then  will  a  spirit  arise,  and  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  nation,  which  can  only  render  us  truly  great.  A 
national  history  which,  shall  embody  our  past  history,  and  future 
|»rospects,  which  shall  portray  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  the 
glorious  deeds  of  our  revolution,  the  principles  upon  which  our 
government  is  based,  and  the  relations  we  bear  to  the  world,  is  a 
great  desideratum.     On  this  point  hear  our  orator : 

*'  And  the  tokens  are,  that  we  must  have  a  literature,  not  scholastic  or  cosmopo- 
litan, like  that  of  Germany,  which  is  the  literature  of  leisure  and  seclusion  ;  but 
one  that  is  practical  and  historical,  one  that  is  marked  by  a  distinct  nationality,  like 
the  Athenian  and  the  British  ;  one,  too,  it  must  be,  of  vast  momentum  in  its  power 
on  the  world.  It  will  be  eloquence,  humor,  satire,  son^,  and  philosophy,  flowing 
on  with  and  around  our  history.  And  as  our  history  is  to  be  a  struggle  afler  the 
true  idea  and  settlement  of  liberty,  so  our  literature  will  partake  in  Uie  struggle. 
It  will  be  the  American  mind  wrestling  with  itself,  to  obtain  the  true  doctrine  of 
civil  freedom— overwhelming  demagogues  and  factions,  exposing  usurpations,  ex> 
ploding  licentious  opinions,  involved  in  the  fearful  questions  wliich  slavery  must 
engender,  borne,  perhaps,  at  times  upon  the  high  waves  of  revolution,  reclining 
at  peace  in  the  establishment  of  order  and  justice,  and  deriving  lessons  of  wisdom 
from  the  conflicts  of  experience.  As  American  and  characteristic,  it  will  revolve 
about  and  will  ever  be  attracted  towards  one  and  the  same  great  truth,  whose 
authority  it  will  gradually  substantiate,  and,  I  trust,  will  at  length  practically  en> 
throne,  In  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  our  people.    This  truth  is  none  other,  than 
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Another  influence  which  will  tend  most  powerfully  to  the  ele- 
vation of  society,  is  reverence  and  affection  for  the  memory  of 
ancestors.  The  dearest  treasui'e  of  a  nation  is  the  character  its 
distinguished  men  have  sustained,  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  If 
that  character  be  high,  honorable,  noble,  and  distinguished  by 
sentiments  of  lofty  patriotism,  it  will  arouse  similar  emotions  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  posterity.  Monuments  should  then  be  erected 
over  the  ashes  of  our  departed  heroes,  statesmen,  and  philosophers ; 
the  affections  of  the  people  should  be  elicited  in  their  erection, 
so  that  each,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  may  there  resort,  and 
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feel  that  in  the  noble  blood  which  gushes  through  his  veins,  he 
possesses  a  treasure,  far  more  valuable  than  sordid  gold. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  farther  into  the  broad  and  inviting 
field  which  this  oration  has  opened  before  us.  Many  of  the  doc- 
trines it  contains,  though  beautiful  in  theory,  would,  doubtless,  be 
regarded  as  visionary,  if  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce 
them  immediately  to  practice.  Still  we  believe,  with  their  au- 
thor, in  the  advancement  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  topic  which 
furnishes  a  perennial  fountain  of  delightful  thought,  to  the  culti- 
vated mind.  The  history  of  man  cannot  continue  to  be  such  as 
it  has  been.  As  we  peruse  the  page  which  gives  us  nothing  but 
the  story  of  heroes,  the  crises  of  battles,  the  rise,  decay,  and 
downfall  of  empires,  or  the  far  more  tedious  recital  of  laws  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  men  sordid  and  groveling,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  time  will  come  when  men  shall  rule,  as  they  were 
intended  by  nature  to  rule;  when  history  shall  be  an  account 
of  the  noble  triiunphs  of  virtue  and  morality,  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  illustrious  poets,  statesmen, 
orators,  and  philosophers,  of  a  people  api»t)ximating  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  national  perfection,  and  of  a  system  of  policy 
intended  to  produce  a  race,  not  only  obedient  to  law,  but  healthy 
in  body,  cultivated  in  mind  and  exalted  in  morals.  That  is  the 
only  policy  which  can  secure  perpetuity  to  empire, — and  that  it 
may  finally  prevail  and  hold  together  this  spreading  nation,  no 
patriot  can  ever  cease  to  hope  and  to  pray.  With  the  faith  that 
such  must  be  the  final  result,  comes  the  proud  and  inspiring  con* 
sciousness,  that  ours  is  to  be  the  name,  and  the  destiny  of  a 
moral  J  and^  therefore^  immortal  Rome, 

■■-  ■  ^     )  ^  ,  -^  •»  - 
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RzADSR  !  We  come  into  thy  presence  again  'witH  the  profoondest  bow  and  the 
moit  graceful  tip  of  the  hat  of  which  we  are  capable.  Well,  vacation  is  over,  and 
in  the  mean  time  how  has  it  been  with  thee?  Have  the  "  rosy  boeomed  hours*' 
danced  trippingly  off,  or  have  the  leaden-stepping  laggards  hung  upon  thee  like  an 
inmbusf  Hast  thou  got  the  better  of  time,  or  has  the  old  mower  got  the  better  of 
thee  ?  Meanwhile  what  hast  thou  found  to  do  ?  Mayhap  notliing.  Then  hast 
thou  achieved  a  most  Herculean  labor.  For  of  all  things  to  do  nothing  is  the  most 
intolerable  task.  Why,  the  tugging  and  toiling  of  Sysiphus  wore  a  perfect  sine- 
cure in  the  comparison.  We  do  not  speak  without  experience  ;  for  we  ourselves 
have  been  consumed  to  the  very  marrow  by  this  arsenic  of  enjoyment,  this  cursed 
eimui.  Wo  have  ourselves  been  compassed  about  by  a  legion  of  ravenous  starve- 
lings, the  bine  devils,  and  have  seen  their  eyes  glaring  in  upon  ns  from  every 
point,  like  a  troop  of  hungry  hyenas  growling  around  their  half  dead  victim,  and 
impatient  to  flesh  their  teeth  in  his  carcass.  Verily,  if  such  has  been  thy  iate, 
then  hast  thou  been  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

But  perhaps  thou  hast  had  something  to  do-— something,  no  matter  what — any 
thing  but  stealing  sheep  and  running  down  our  Magazine.    Perhaps  thou  hast 
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gone  forth  from  thy  dark  fltudy-cloister  into  th«  dazzling  sun-light  of  beauty ;  per* 
hapt  thou  hast  been  a  devout  worshipper  at  the  blue  heaven  of  an  eye,  or  a  pilgrim 
kneeler  at  the  Mecca  of  a  heart.  If  so,  thou  hast  done  well — tliou  hast  acted,  if 
not  like  a  philosopher,  at  least  like  a  man.  Study  has  not  stifled  thy  better  feel- 
ings, and  hereafter  thou  shalt  have  a  place  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  But  if  thou  art 
a  crabbed,  carping  cynic,  the  enemy  of  the  sex,  and  therefore  the  scorn  of  all 
good  men,  women  and  children ;  would  that  our  good  nature  was  not  so  excessive, 
and  that  we  could  mouth  a  curse,  verily  thou  shouldst  have  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Nay,  but  thou  deservest  it.  For  thou  art  a  stock,  a  stone,  a  very  iceberg  in  feel- 
ing. Thou  wouldst  blot  out  the  sun  from  heaven,  wouldst  make  a  desert  of  a 
Cashmere.  Away  therefore  with  the  flintiness  of  thy  heart,  the  vinegar  of  thy 
nature.  Cleave  to  that  which  is  fair,  love  that  wjhich  is  lovely,  and  dash  not  the 
idol  of  beauty  from  thy  heart — for  here  thou  might  justly  be  an  idolater — nor  the 
wine  of  enjoyment  from  thy  lips,  for  love  is  the  very  Falemian  of  life,  and  he  that 
is  "  of  heavy  heart"  should  be  the  first  to  quaff  it.  But  enough  of  this,  good 
reader. 

Autumn  is  with  us  again,  a  staid  old  friend,  indeed,  but  thrice  welcome.  A 
plague  of  your  sonnet  mongers  upon  spring.  She  is  a  gaudy  and  senseless  flirt, 
and  winter  too  is  a  wrinkled  and  snarling  old  bedlame.  We  like  neither  of  them. 
Give  us  the  sober  and  matronly  autumn,  with  her  yellow  harvests  and  glori- 
ous holidays.  Dost  thou  agree  with  me,  good  reader  ?  Then  throw  aside  thy 
books.  **  Much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  Eschew  it  therefore  as  you 
would  the  pestilence.  For  look  around  thee.  Here  is  the  gray  ocean,  and  there 
the  bald,  old  precipices ;  and  if  thou  delightest  neither  in  the  roll  of  the  one,  nor 
the  roar  of  the  other,  there  are  goodly  forests  on  either  side  of  thee.  And  if  God 
has  mingled  in  the  elements  of  thy  composition  aught  of  the  poetry  of  life,  thou 
wilt  get  from  these  rattling  and  business- vexed  streets  into  their  silent  aisles.  For 
here  an  influence  will  steal  over  thee,  like  a  dream  over  an  infant's  slumbers, 
which  will  quench  the  burning  fever  of  desire,  and  still  the  wild  beatings  of  ambi- 
tion. Here  thou  wilt  find  much  of  that  unwriUen  poetry,  which  the  bard's  shell  may 
not  breathe  forth  to.  the  world's  ear,  but  which,  too  ^sacred  and  subtle  for  embodi- 
ment, exists  deep  and  hidden  in  the  heart's  inmost  sanctuary,  like  a  sunbeam  in  the 
ocean  depths.  Here  the  eye  may  drink  in  a  rainbow  splendor.  Tor  the  woods  are 
now  flooded  in  a  fire  of  glory,  and  autumn  has  tinted  an  iris  in  every  fading  leaf, 
just  as  we  have  seen  a  richer  hue  mantle  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  when  the  finger  of 
decay  has  touched  it.  The  ear  too  may  catch  a  music  sweet  as  the  tones  of  a  sis- 
ter's voice,  in  the  farewell  song  of  the  matin  bird  ere  he  flies  from  the  rough  win- 
ter, in  the  thunder  of  the  distant  cataract,  in  the  spirit  moan  of  the  wind,  and  in 
the  roar  of  the  pine  grove,  dreamy  and  sea-like — now  swelling,  now  sinking,  and 
coming  upon  the  ear  with  an  awe  and  mystery  « like  the  rush  of  an  angel's  wings.'* 

To  the  sensitive  mind,  autumn  is  ever  fraught  with  high  and  holy  teachings. 
It  is  a  time  when  mirth  and  sadness  mingle  together  and  form  a  religion  of  feel- 
ing ;  when  our  thoughts  wander  through  the  past,  and  call  up  a  thousand  memories 
of  the  changed,  the  lost,  the  dead,  and  a  tear  once  more  bedews  the  mouldering 
urn  of  friendship.  Even  the  bacchanal  as  he  gazes  from  the  chamber  of  wassail 
upon  the  withering  face  of  nature,  pauses  awhile  from  his  revelry,  and  is  re- 
minded that  life  too  has  its  autumn,  that  the  rose  and  myrtle  are  dead,  and  the  fu- 
neral cypres»>aIone  remains. 

To  us,  autumn  has  always  been  the  sabbath  of  the  year,  recalling  the  holy 
memory  of  one  who  nursed  our  in&ncy,  and  fiided  from  the  dawn  of  our  young 
joys,  like  the  last  star  from  a  clouded  heaven.  And  though  she  brings  a  blight 
for  the  earth,  she  also  brings  a  beauty ;  just  as  the  cloud  which  blackens  the  sky, 
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affords  a  canvass  lor  the  rainbow.  Hers  is  emphatically  the  beauty  of  decay,  the 
glory  which  Ungers  on  the  footsteps  of  the  dying  day-god.  And  though  at  times 
she  comes  with  a  hoarse  and  rough  breathing  blast,  yet  for  ourselves  we  like  to 
beard  the  old  blusterer,  and  snuff  the  cold  and  bracing  northwest, — we  like  to  see 
t  he  storm  scowling  along  the  heavens, — the  old  oak  casting  off  his  green  foppery, 
and  flinging  his  broad  arms  to  the  tempest,  and  the  wizard  flrost,  weaving  from 
his  crystal  loom  his  icy  web  over  the  face  c^  nature.  But  the  little  Dedalus  of  our 
fancy  is  becoming  melted  of  his  wings,  so  we  must  down  from  this  poetical  em- 
pyrean,  upon  plain  prose-ground. 

Reader,  we  have  been  serving  up  a  few  choice  viands  for  thy  literary  palate, 
and  without  doubt  the  slowness  of  the  culinary  process  has  whetted  thy  appetite 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  So  that  in  thy  hunger  we  expect,  that  like  a  true 
knight  thou  wilt  fall  to,  and  devour,  without  any  fastidious  mincing  of  meats, 
whereby  thou  mightest  flatter  thyself  that  thou  hadst  detected  some  faults.  We 
would  have  thee  look  at  the  sun  through  thy  natural  eye,  and  not  through  an  impi- 
ous instrument,  for,  rest  assured,  it  was  never  intended,  that  thou  shouldst  see  the 
spots  upon  his  blazing  disc.  But  if,  with  a  Titan  folly,  thou  wilt  assume  the  tele- 
scope, and  plume  thyself  upon  thy  critical  vision,  because  thou  hast  discovered 
blemishes  in  this  luminary  of  College  letters, '  humanum  est  errare,'  and  we  as- 
sure thee,  respected  reader}  that  thou  art  hugely  mistaken,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
specks  upon  thy  eye-glass  which  thou  hast  detected.  In  short,  we  would  give 
thee  one  item  of  advice  in  reading  the  Magazine,  which  is,  when  thou  canst  com- 
prehend, to  admire  and  praise,  and  when  thou  canst  not,  to  have  a  prodigious 
faith. 

The  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  greets  your  eyes,  no  doubt,  with  plea- 
sure, if  not  for  the  many  excellent  articles  which  it  contains,  at  least  for  the  well 
known  and  familiar  face,  with  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  senior  cldSs,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  grace  the  frontispiece :  And  though  the  memory  of  our 
venerable  President  is  indelibly  engraved  upon  a  thousand  hearts,  yet  all  will  re- 
joice to  see  embodied,  even  on  this  less  durable  tablet,  those  features,  which  none 
can  contemplate  but  with  veneration,  gratitude,  and  love. 

And  now,  wouldst  thou  take  a  peep  into  the  editorial  sanctum?  Well,  then, 
take  a  seat  and  compose  thyself.  These  grave  and  commanding  personages  whom 
you  see  sprinkled  about  the  room,  are  the  editors  in  state.  Do  not  feel  at  all  like 
a  dwarf  before  these  intellectual  giants,  **  for  a  cat  may  look  upon  a  king,"  you 
know,  as  the  maxim  runs, — and  though  they  are  about  as  much,  puffed  up  with 
their  authority  as  Falstaff  was  with  *^  sighing  and  grief,"  yet  stretch  up  thy  corpo- 
rosity,  put  on  a  swagger,  and  line  thy  face  with  brass, — that  is  the  way  to  go 
through  the  world.  And  now,  reader,  having  said  our  say,  here  are  the  records 
of  the  last  meeting,  which  thou  mayest  peruse  ad  libitum. 

Editors'  Meeting. — Fadladeen's  Room— 8  o'clock,  eve. — Enter,  Tubal,  Og,  and 
Phaon.  Fadladeen  discovered  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  with  an  immense  manuscript 
before  him. 

"  Hurra  for  Fadladeen  ! — a  sleeping  beauty,  surely." 

''  That  he  is,  Tubal,"  interrupted  Og — '*  a  capital  scene  for  Hogarth.  What  a 
finely  chiseled  pug  nose — a  chin,  too,  as  rough  as  a  chestnut  bur,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  a  mouth  wide  open,  ^  gurgiUvasto' — why,  a  man-of-war  might  sail  in  with 
ease,  unless  those  Symplegides  jaws  should  happen  to  shut  and  crush  him." 

'*  Well  spoken,  Og,  and  if  the  whale's  guzzle  was  as  large  as  Fadladeen's,  no 
wonder  that  Jonah  kept  house  in  his  abdominal  three  days." 

''  Ha  !  ha  !  Tubal,  there  is  a  fly  down  in  hisr  mouth,  sailing  about  like  Satan 
through  chaos,  or  the  dove  over  the  deluge,  and  buzzing,  too,  most  sonorously.  In 
truth,  Fadladeen  must  be  dreaming  of  the  '  music  of  the  spheres.'  " 
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**  A  terrible  soporiiici  that  communication/'  said  Tubal ^  '^  no  wonder  Fadladecn 
got  to  sleep  in  reading  it,  for  it  is  longer  than  the  Erie  canal ,  and  written  so 
bunglingly  that  you  might  read  it  asleep  as  easily  as  awake.    But" — 

Here  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Boniface  entered,  much  excited,  as  was 
evident,  for  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  gored  lion. 

*'  What,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer,  has  got  into  you,  Boniface  P"  paid  the  aston- 
isbed  Og. 

Boniface  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered  the  name  of  the  **  last  senior  class."  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  there  is  one  consolation — ^we  are  rid  of  them.  They  have  gone  off  with- 
out subscribing  to  the  Magazine,  to  be  sure — ^but  we  might  have  expected  it  of 
them." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  exclaimed  the  cautious  Tubal, "  we  may  be  overheard.  Your  rebuke, 
I  think,  is  most  too  severe,  and  besides,  what  is  the  use  of  shooting  when  the  bird 
is  flown." 

"  He  is  going  to  take  them  on  the  wing,"  exclaimed  Og,  exultingly,  *^  and  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  more  than  half  right  in  what  he  has  said.  The  fact  is,  astrology  is 
no  lie :  that  class  entered  when  the  comet  was  capering  through  the  heavens ;  and 
if  my  horoscope  serves  me,  they  were  born  under  the  influence  of  the  Dog  Star 
and  Saturn." 

*<  Dog  Star  and  Satan  !"  thundered  Boniface. 

*^  I  object  to  this,"  said  Tubal,  rising  from  his  seat,  **  and  I  move  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  remarks  of  Boniface  be  considered  out  of  order." 

Here  Fudladeen  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  having  rubbed  his  eyes,  brushed 
down  his  bushy  hair,  and  dismounted  his  feet  from  the  table,  where  they  had  been 
reposing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  throwing 
aside  the  manuscript  which  had  acted  upon  him  as  such  a  narcotic,  laid  hold  of  the 
cofiin.^pened  the  lid,  and  poured  out  a  deluge  of  communications  upon  the  table. 

**  Dii  avertite!"  roared  Phaon,  who  had  hitherto  been  sitting,  like  a  duck  in  <a 
storm,  in  tho  most  silent  indiflference.  ^*  All  these  papers  to  be  inflicted  upon  us  to- 
night.'    Why  I  would  rather  go  to  purgatory, and  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will." 

*'  Doubtless  you  will,  whether  or  no,"  replied  Boniface,  '^  but  have  patience,  good 
Phaon." 

*'  Patience  !"  enraged  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word,  **  preach  that  to  Baa- 
lambs ass,  and  not  to  a  human  being." 

Here  Fadladeen  interrupted  this  glowing  appeal,  by  "  order." 

**  Here,  gentlemen,"  said  tho  President,  rising  from  his  chair  with  tho  most  stu- 
died dignity,  **  is  a  Sonnet,  in  which  the  author,  with  a  truly  vigorous  fancy, 
carves  *  the  hieroglyphics  of  eternity'  upon  ^  the  illimitable  scroll'  of  night." 

^*  W-h-e-w  !"  said  Boniface.     **  Obscurity  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  no  doubt." 

'^  And  waxing  still  more  eloquent,  our  poet  sagely  concludes  that  the  planets 
which  he  sees  '  in  endless  cycles  wheeling,' 

— *  are  all  but  one  vast  earatMUf 
Laden  with  souls,  and  bound  to  that  great  day.'  " 

"  A  fine  port,  that,"  said  Og, "  hope  they  will  get  there  without  any  sea-sickness. 
Move  it  be  rejected." 

**  Next  comes  some  verses  in  Latin — ^  Ubi  arbor  est,  &c.'  " 

<<Hold!  hold!"  vociferated  Tubal,  much  exasperated  that  his  favorite  tongue 
had  been  so  horribly  mangled,  **  I  move  that  the  author  be  requested  to  abhor  him- 
self in  dust  and  ashes,  and  do  penance  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  to  appease  the 
troubled  shades  of  the  Latins.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  consigned  to  the  coffiHf  with 
the  epitaph  of  '  Rejected,  decidedly.*  " 

Meeting  adjourned  ;  business  unfinished. 
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CONSERVATISM  ESSENTIAL  TO  FREEDOM. 

It  is  a  truth,  corroborated  by  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  the  long  continuance  of  public  liberty  depends  as  much 
upon  proper  restrictions  as  the  possession  of  privileges.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  blessings  of  freedom  are  more  richly  en- 
joyed than  in  any  other  country,  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  voice  of  history  would  be  he^ed  with  the  most  anxious 
attentidn,  and  that  all  those  who  share  in  the  rich  inheritance 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  would  feel  the  deepest 
interest  to  transmit  it  onward,  unimpaired,  to  future  generations. 
But  we  meet  with  circumstances  that  bear  witness  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  different  state  of  feeling,  or  rather  a  want  of  feeling, 
however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  receive  the  testimony.  There 
IS,  if  we  mistake  not,  among  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  growing  inattention  to  pnblic  affairs,  ex- 
cept those  of  a  party  or  local  nature.  The  poUtical  obligations 
and  duties  of  every  citizen  are  too  little  understood  and  too  feebly 
felt.  Much  less  is  there  generally  existing  a  proper  apprehension 
of  the  real  dangers  to  which  the  permanent  liberty  of  the  state  is 
exposed,  or  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  preserved.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  indications  that  reflecting  men  are  awaking  to 
the  importance  of  a  higher  standard  of  national  morality,  and  the 
need  of  a  correct  idea  in  the  public  mind,  of  what  constitutes  a 
truly  patriotic  spirit ;  yet  it  is  certainly  a  cause  of  anxiety,  lest 
the  period  of  a  general  understanding  should  arrive  too  late  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  evils  highly  detrimental  to  the  secu- 
rity of  rational  liberty. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  who  prophesy  only  evil  in  relation 
to  the  prospects  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  should  be 
deemed  no  small  offense  to  look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  events, 
and  construe  every  ebullition  of  poptdar  excitement,  every  unwise 
act  of  administration,  or  even  every  departure  from  what  has  besa 
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considered  the  established  principles  of  goyemment,  as  so  many 
sure  tokens  of  approaching  ruin.  '  There  is  reason  to  beUeve,  that 
those  who  are  wont  to  judge  thus,  have  derived  their  convictions 
from  first  impressions,  or  that  they  willingly  or  intentionally  with- 
hold 9  full  view  of  all  the  evidence,  so  as  to  create  a  preposses- 
sion favorable  to  some  particular  party.  But  he  whose  heart 
glows  with  a  spark  of  genuine  American  feeling,  will  reprobate 
all  opinions  having  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  misapprehension. 
He  will  feel  himself  bound  to  search  for  the  truth,  with  a  religious 
dread  of  the  fatal  consequences  if  he  mistakes  on  a  subject  so  mo- 
mentous to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
He  will  endeavor  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  priceless 
treasure  entrusted  for  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people.  For  if  the  American  name  is  transmitted  to  the  future 
identified  with  liberty,  it  will  have  an  mfluence  more  replete 
with  all  that  elevates  and  ennobles  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter of  mankind,  than  if  it  were  associated  with  the  refinement 
and  literature  of  Greece,  or  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  Roman 
renown. 

The  evils  which  most  seriously  threaten,  as  we  conceive,  the 
existence  of  liberty  in  this  country,  are  not  those  which,  at  the 
present  time,  appear  with  the  greatest  prominence ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those  conservative  influences,  perhaps,  most  to  be 
depended  upon,  that  attract  the  most  attention.  In  so  complica- 
ted a  form  of  government,  where  the  popular  will  is  the  control- 
ling power,  it  is  very  common  to  overrate  phenomena  and  mis- 
take causes.  The  whirlwind  and  tornado  are  not  the  results  of 
permanent  currents.  The  outbreakings  of  popular  violence  are 
not  always  the  necessary  consequents  of  popular  institutions. 
The  firmament  may  be  cloudless,  and  the  philosopher  will  ob-> 
serve  the  surest  precursors  of  a  tempest.  To  the  careless  obser- 
ver of  political  affairs  appearances  may  be  flattering,  and  danger 
seem  distant,  while  the  fiur-reaching  vision  of  the  intelligent 
statesman  can  see,  in  the  "coming  events,  as  they  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  alarming  indications.  Some  are  fearful  of  evil 
resulting  from  the  extent  of  national  territory,  as  giving  rise  to 
local  interests  and  sectional  antipathies.  But  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive  of  circumstances  that  may  be  disclosed  by  the  future, 
where  extent  «hall  constitute  security,  when  a  diversity  of  sec- 
tional interests  shall  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and,  as  it  often  happens  that  slight  or  even  striking  dis- 
semblances in  certain  traits  of  character,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  warmest  personal  friendship,  so  it  may  be  reasonable  to  re- 
gard the  peculiar  manners  and  prejudices  of  different  sections  of 
this  wide  country,  as  conducive  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
strength  and  duration  of  international  fiiendship,  and  the  pceaer- 
▼ation  of  freedom. 
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The  greatest  necessity  of  a  conservative  influence  arises  from 
the  overaction  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Amer- 
ican society.  No  foreign  influence,  no  domestic  foe,  will  ever 
destroy  our  liberty,  if  it  can  resist  the  violence  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  her  wannest  friends.  If  we  ever  become  weak,  it 
must  be  from  our  too  great  strength.  If  we  ever  &11,  we  shall 
perish  by  the  very  means  of  our  greatness. 

When  hberty  landed  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  she  brought, 
as  the  companions  of  her  exile,  morality  and  religion.  The  civil 
institutions  that  grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  under  the  molding 
influence  of  these  principles,  early  recognized  opinions  utterly 
subversive  of  those  restraints  which  bind  the  subjects  of  kings 
and  the  vassals  of  nobles  in  unconditional  subjection.  Hence 
the  firm  behef  of  our  fathers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  with  respect  to  natural  rights  and  privileges.  Hence  their 
bold  and  explicit  avowal  of  its  truth  and  immutability,  which 
prefaced  the  declaration  of  independence.  And  this  sentiment, 
thus  solemnly  and  impressively  published  to  the  world  as  a  fun- 
damental axiom  in  government,  is  fully  recognized  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  not  only  from  a  conviction  of  its  being  self-evident,  but 
also  from  its  being  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  half 
a  century.  So  successful  indeed  has  been  this  great  experiment, 
that  nearly  the  whole  American  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
our  institutions  are  correct  in  theory  and  permanent  in  duration. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  this  unwavering  confi- 
dence,/so  generally  felt,  is  not  founded  altogether  on  what  was 
deemed  so  essential  to  stability  in  former  times.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  to  maintain,  as  well  as  ac- 
quire the  possession  of  liberty.  And  the  measures  they  em- 
*|^oyed  to  secure  this  object,  show  them  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  its  purest  doctrines.  They  enacted  just  and  equita- 
ble latvs,  and  labored  to  secure,  as  an  object  of  equal  impor- 
tance, the  election  of  wise,  imjMirtial  and  faithful  rulers.  They 
especially  felt  the  need  of  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  the 
community,  and  an  eiUightened  public  opinion,  calm  to  deliber- 
ate, competent  to  judge,  and  willing  to  obey.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  these  characteristics  of  a  free  people  were  possessed 
by  the  founders  of  our  republic  in  high  perfection ;  aud  so  long 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  their  adherence 
to  the  principles,  and  control  their  conduct  by  this  high  stand- 
ard of  revolutionary  patriotism  and  virtue,  this  country  will  re- 
main the  abode  of  freedom. 

A  review  of  our  history,  however,  exhibits  some  signs  of  a  dete- 
rioration of  correct  princides  and  practice.  It  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  corruption  is  often  fearfully  manifest  in  high  official  stations, 
and  that  a  disregard  for  legal  and  constitutional  authority  is  be- 
coming m(»re  prevalent.    The  interests  of  party,  instead  of  the 
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motives  of  patriotism,  too  fireqnently  infloence  the  oondnct  of  ru- 
lers, and  inflame  the  passions  o(  the  populace.  Nor  can  it  be 
owing  to  adventitioos  circumstances  that  evils  so  obvious,  so 
permanent  and  so  dangerous,  have  been  witnessed  m  latter  years. 
When  we  find  the  machinery  of  the  political  system  so  frequently 
getting  out  of  repair,  and  obstructed  in  its  operations,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  attribute  the  defect  to  some  natural  or  constitutional  im- 
perfection, and  we  look  with  the  deepest  interest  for  some  coun- 
teracting tendencies,  that  shall  so  far  remedy  this  defect  as  shall 
quiet  our  fears,  lest  entire  confusion  shall  be  found  in  the  place 
of  harmonious  arrangement. 

The  time  has  been,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  the 
terms  patriot  and  jjatriotism  were  synonymous  in  their  meaning. 
At  the  present  time,  a  high  reputation  of  honorable  feeling  is  not 
associated,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  with  great  activity  in 
political  affairs.  Formeriy,  moral  influence  could  bear  directly  on 
political  sentiments  and  conduct ;  now,  it  cannot  escape  the  notice 
of  the  lightest  observer,  that  a  growing  unpopularity  prevails 
against  all  direct  efforts  to  influence  the  public  mind  by  moral 
means.  The  time  has  been,  when  a  representative  could  express 
his  opinions  in  the  national  councils  without  restraint  and  on  his 
own  responsibility.  According  to  the  modern  school,  the  doctrine 
of  moral  agency  has  no  place  in  the  political  creed  of  a  statesman. 
He  must  be  the  organ  of  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
stituents. His  whole  character  must  be  a  fac  simile  of  that  part 
of  the  community  he  represents — one  thing  to-day,  another  to- 
morrows—a mere  personification  of  caprice  and  feeling,  blown 
about  by  impulse  and  passion.  His  great  object  is,  therefore,  his 
place,  and  not  the  maintenance  of  his  principles,  or  rather  an  ac- 
commodation of  his  principles  to  secure  his  place.  His  elevation 
to  office  depends  on  his  success  in  exhibiting  to  the  people  his  per- 
fect coincidence  with  their  feelings  and  sentiments.  This  obse- 
quiousness on  the  part  of  the  ruler  is  attended  with  a  degree  of 
self-confidence  and  self-importance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  pro- 
portioned to  the  flattery  and  supposed  favors  received.  Immedi- 
ately consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  organizations  of  par- 
ties are  made,  not  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and  services, 
but  on  a  principle  analogous  to  that  of  some  voluntary  associa- 
tions, whose  professed  object  is  the  dissemination  of  truth,  but 
who,  by  a  strange  reversion  of  all  ancient  rules,  place  action  be- 
fore deliberation,  and  investigation  after  decision.  This  comae  of 
things  has  directly  established  in  the  will  of  the  majority  a  power 
which  possesses  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  tyranny,  and 
which  has  already  stamped  its  indelible  impress  on  American 
character  and  mannere.  It  is  a  tribunal  absolute  in  its  decrees  and 
irresponsible  in  its  acts  and  influence.  Its  sanctions  and  penalties 
are  as  terrible  as  its  power  is  vast  to  enforce  obedience.     It  has 
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not  only  physical  power  to  compel  submission,  but  it  exerts  an 
absolute  sway  over  the  minds  and  opinions  of  men.  Hence  one 
of  the  ablest  European  writers  on  American  institutions  has  de- 
clared, that  freedom  of  opinion  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  We 
cannot  subscribe  in  full  to  this  unqualified  declaration  as  being 
yet  true,  when  we  have  been  wont  to  feel  that  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  thought,  to  use  the  eloquent  language  of 
oiu*  own  Webster,  are  "  home-bom  rights"  and  "  firenside  privile- 
ges." At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
an  influence  among  us  most  dangerous  to  intellectual  and  civil 
freedom;  and,  unless  resisted  by  a  powerful  conservative  ten- 
dency, liberty  may,  even  in  the  land  of  Washington,  be  found  in 
the  low  condition  of  which  religion  has  furnished  melancholy 
examples  in  all  ages  of  Christianity,  ^^  having  a  name  to  live," 
bnt  '^  dead"  in  all  its  vital  principles. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  democratic  principle  should  be  understood  in  all  its 
relations  and  tendencies.  With  proper  qualifications,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  indebted  to  this,  as  the  main  cause  of  our  na- 
tional greatness ;  and  it  is  doubtless  equally  true,  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  our  future  prosperity  is  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
source.  Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  its 
results  in  the  light  of  partial  observations.  Its  power  has  filled 
the  world  with  admiration,  and  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on 
the  American  people  has  made  it  esteemed  a  universal  benefactor. 
Our  country  has  indeed  presented  a  most  favorable  field,  from  its 
first  settlement,  for  its  ascendency ;  and,  owing  to  natural  and 
moral  circumstances,  it  may  as  yet  have  produced  comparatively 
few  results  that  are  positively  evil.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  find  the  warmest  advocates,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  speculations.  The  extravagances  of  Ameri- 
can writers  may  indeed  deserve  some  palliation,  when  we  are  told 
by  the  foreign  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  and  whose 
opinions  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  profound  reflection  upon  the 
evils  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  democratic  spirit,  that  its 
effects  in  America  are  but  the  beginning  of  its  triumphs,  and  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  to  be  revolutionized  in  some  form  or 
other  by  its  mighty  energies.  The  elements  of  democracy  are 
indeed  mostly  those  of  force.  We  admire  it  for  its  great  power. 
We  are  proud  to  witness  the  exercise  of  it  in  calling  into  being  a 
nation  as  it  were  in  a  day,  and  giving  it  a  name  and  an  influence 
that  is  felt  around  the  globe.  We  are  pleased  to  see  its  operations 
as  presented  in  the  physical  conflict  of  civilization  and  the  arts 
with  the  natural  barbarism  of  our  western  forests.  It  has  planted 
populous  cities,  as  by  magic,  amid  the  solitudes  of  ages.  It  has 
called  into  life  thousands  of  enlightened  freemen,  to  inhabit  what 
were  but  yesterday  the  haunts  of  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey. 
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But  while  these  exhibitions  of  moral  and  physical  agency  are 
justly  entitled  to  admiration,  it  never  ^oiild  be  forgotten  that  vast 
power  never  is  exercised  without  great  danger,  unless  controlled 
by  wisdom  equal  to  its  strength.  If  this  important  truth  can  be 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  we  may  look  to  the  future  with 
joyful  anticipations.  There  are  many  conservative  elements  in 
our  social  system,  and  in  our  constitutions  of  government,  which, 
if  suffered  to  operate  without  obstruction,  afford  strong  grounds  of 
encouragement  when  the  darkest  view  is  taken  of  the  future.  If 
these  are  properly  understood,  and  maintained  with  patriotic  feel- 
ing, their  influence  will  be  exerted,  silently  and  secretly  it  may 
be,  and  by  means  simple  and  unobtrusive ;  but  their  results,  like 
the  galvanic  agency,  will  withstand  with  mighty  enei^y  every 
tendency  to  pervert  or  destroy  the  essential  principles  of  liberty. 
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"Fall  many  a  flower  ia  born  to  blqah  unaeen,"  A«. 

Benkath  the  shelter  of  yon  grain-clad  hill, 
Within  that  snowy  cot  o'erlaced  with  vine, 

Beside  whose  door  there  flows  a  babbling  rill, 
Where  drooping  boughs  of  willow  intertwine  ; 

There  dwelt  a  widow,  poor,  but  yet  content, 
The  solace  of  her  home  an  only  child, 

In  whose  fair  face  beauty  and  health  were  blent, 
Whose  eye  betrayed  her  heart,  serene  and  mild. 

She  loved  her  daughter  with  a  love  as  true 
As  ever  earth,  the  realm  of  self,  supplies  ; 

She  loved  her  God,  and  bent  a  trusting  view 
To  mansions  of  sweet  rest  above  the  skies. 

And  oft  she'd  slowly  teach  the  child  to  read 
Some  pleasing  story  from  the  sacred  page ; 

How  desert  ravens  did  the  prophet  feed. 
Or  how  young  David  tamed  the  giant's  rage. 

As  thus  she  grew,  and  to  her  raptur'd  eye 
The  world  began  its  beanty  to  unfold, 

Along  the  woodland  path  her  foot  would  fly. 
Or  climb  the  craggy  peak  with  daring  bold. 
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A  raried  gtrden  claim'd  her  daily  care, 

Wboee  easy  eharge  her  tender  taste  refin'd ; 
At  dewy  mom,  she  oft  alone  woald  share, 

Its  gushing  fragrance  with  the  jealous  wind. 

And  when  sweet  eve,  the  parching  earth  to  shield, 

Wide  o'er  the  sky  her  starry  flag  unfiirPd, 
She  fancied  that  the  thick-pierced  vault  reveal 'd 

The  dim-seen  glory  of  the  heavenly  world. 

Her  eye  ne'er  view'd  the  grandeur  of  the  great, 

But  if  a  palace  had  been  made  her  home, 
She  would  have  scorn 'd  the  falsehood  of  their  state, 

Preferring  far  through  her  own  fields  to  roam. 

E*en  as  the  prison'd  bird  in  gilded  cage, 
Longs  with  free  wing  to  cleave  the  buoyant  air. 

With  rivals  in  the  mazy  song  engage. 
Or  nestle  with  his  mate,  a  happy  pair. 

Full  many  a  time  I've  seen  her  at  the  stile. 
When  from  some  field  the  widow's  sheaf  was  glean'd, 

With  some  sweet  air  her  wearinesB  beguile. 
As  o'er  the  bars  with  pensive  grace* she  lean'd. 

She  lov'd  the  sacred  thought-awaking  sound, 

Floating  so  mellow  from  yon  aged  spire, 
And  ofl  she  trod  a  thread-like  path  which  wound 

Where  slept  the  hallow'd  ashea  of  her  sire. 

Sadly  she'd  muse  upon  his  smiling  ftce, 

In  silence  seated  with  reclining  head, 
His  every  look  and  greet  in  memory  trace, 

And  drop  big  tears  upon  his  narrow  bed. 

Ye  rich  !  around  whose  ostentatious  grave. 

The  icy  tear  of  decency  will  flow, 
Whose  chisel'd  virtue  ages  will  outbrave, 

Well  might  you  envy  such  a  guileless  woe. 

Give  me  some  faithful  one  to  mourn  my  fate. 

To  guard  from  insult  my  reposing  dust, 
And  I'll  resign  the  tomb  of  marble  state. 

To  Love  alone  my  memory  I'll  trust. 

But  listen— dost  thou  mark  the  muttering  roar, 

The  mist  ascending  from  yon  wavy  wood .' 
There  doth  this  brook,  now  gentle-,  wildly  pour 

In  many  a  silver  jet  its  boisterous  flood. 
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A  deepy  round  basin  in  the  thkkMt  grove^ 
Its  ftlling  columns  of  the  rock  have  made. 

The  trees  a  leafy  roof  have  arch'd  aboye. 
Tinting  the  waters  with  their  emerald  shade. 

There  was  the  place  of  Mary's  chief  delight. 
From  off  its  misty  brow,  her  chosen  seat, 

She'd  watch  the  snowy  foam  and  iris  bright 
Playing  about  the  rocks  beneath  her  feet. 

But  once,  across  the  lawn  smiling  in  green, 
She  hied  her  joyous  to  the  wonted  glen : 

Alas  !  she  loved  too  well  that  wild  rayine ! 
For  Mary  ne'er  was  seen  alive  again. 

They  say,  indeed,  her  spirit  oft  is  seen. 
Sitting  in  white  upon  a  mossy  stone. 

And  many  a  warning  beck  she  gives,  I  ween. 
To  such  as  thither  dare  to  stray  alone. 

Far  down  that  glen  her  mangled  form  they  found. 
The  leafy  boughs  a  rustic  bier  supplied, 

Thence  to  her  home  with  mournful  ttead  they  wound, 
While  many  a  speechless  maid  shed  tears  beside. 

The  widow  saw — ^then  upward  cast  a  look 

Of  deep,  imploring,  but  submissive  prayer. 
And  then  her  wounded  soul  the  earth  forsook, 
s  'Twas  nought  but  clay  they  saw  remaining  there  1 

The  widow  and  her  child  one  coffin  held. 
In  one  kind  grave  their  mutual  dust  reposed. 

One  passing  bell  their  last  long  journey  knell 'd, 
One  solemn  prayer  the  simple  funeral  closed. 

Above  their  heads  the  villagers  did  place, 
(Kind  are  (heir  hearts,  though  humble  is  their  lot,) 

One  stone,  carv'd  with  a  rude  design,  to  grace 
Their  common  grave,  and  consecrate  the  spot. 

Thus  ran  its  artless  but  expressive  lay. 
With  no  conceit  or  sounding  rhyme  defil'd. 

And  plainly  cut  upon  a  tablet  grey, 
"  Here  sleep  in  peace,  the  widow  and  her  child." 
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"  I  gae  then  mjr  lus  to  win  honor  and  fame, 
And  if  I  flhoold  luck  to  come  gloriouflly  hame ; 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee,  with  love  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more." — Bums. 

AcBoss  ihe  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  there  runs 
a  tract' of  land  several  miles  in  width,  which^  however  unlovely 
it  may  appear  to  the  husbandman,  is  not  uninteresting  to  the 
traveler.  He  is  presented  with  a  succession  of  scenery,  so  rich 
in  itself  and  so  endlessly  diversified,  that  his  eye  never  tires  with 
beholding.  At  one  moment  he  is  descending  a  steep  declivity ; 
at  the  next,  winding  along  the  base  of  a  mountain.  Here  he 
threads  his  way  through  a  deep  and  shady  glen,  and  anon  finds 
himself  upon  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  tvhere  the  eye 
sweeps  with  an  unlimited  range  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  and  there  he  crosses  a  little  stream  dashing  along  its  stony 
path,  fed  at  frequent  intervals  by  rivulets  from  the  neighboring 
hills.  Its'mountains  and  its  valleys  were  once  the  loved  places  of 
resorrfor  the  Indian,  and  its  gray  precipices  and  noisy  watei^falls 
axe  still  associated  with  the  half  forgotten  legends  of  the  past. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  this  tract  of  country  was  but 
thinly  inhabited.  Here  and  there,  in  the  more  fertile  portions 
of  it,  might  be  seen  a  little  cluster  of  dwellings  with  a  modest 
spire  rising  in  their  midst ;  but  the  greater  part  was  in  the  same 
wild,  uncultivated  state,  as  when  the  red  man  left  it.  One  of  these 
little  hamlets  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  region,  will  more  par- 
ticularly engage  our  notice.  It  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  cottages, 
neatly  grouped  together,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley. 
The  view  on  every  side  was  obstructed  by  high  hills,  except  two 
narrow  openings  through  which  ran  a  small  but  rapid  stream.  In 
those  days,  when  the  avenues  of  communication  were  few  and 
difficult,  the  stirring  news  of  the  city  or  the  seaport  town,  circular 
ted  but  sluggishly  through  the  interior.  An  occasional  traveler, 
or  a  wandering  newspaper,  were  almost  the  only  means  of  infor- 
mation. Society  could  here  be  contemplated  in  its  most  mild 
and  peaceful  aspect  The  bustle  and  excitement  of  life,  the 
struggle  f6r  wealth  and  power,  were  here  almost  entirely  un- 
known.  They  could  at  times  hear  in  the  distance,  "the  stir 
of  the  great  Babel ;"  but  the  noise  only  made  them  cling  the 
closer  to  their  own  quiet  homes  and  firesides.  Their  chief  pleas- 
ure was  found  in  that  firee  and  harmonious  intercourse  which  ex- 
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isted  among  them, — Abound  together  as  they  were,  by  the  recol- 
lections of  their  common  cause  and  common  misfortmies.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  inland  society  of  New  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution. 

One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1776,  the  little  village  mentioned 
above,  was  thrown  into  sudden  consternation  by  the  arrival  of 
news  from  the  north,  that  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  Great  Britain.  In  older  countries,  swarming 
with  population,  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who  are  bound  to 
society  by  a  very  loose  and  feeble  tie,  and  who  stand  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  will  break  the  monotony  of  their 
miserable  existence.  Standing  arniies  always  abound  with  men  of 
this  character ;  but  among  a  people  so  peaceful  and  social,  as  were 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England  at  this  period,  the  report  of  war 
spread  a  strange  and  indefinable  terror.  The  tear  fell  from  the 
mother's  eye,  as  she  attempted  to  tell  the  story  to  her  neighbor ; 
and  the  child  looked  on  with  quivering  lip,  conscious  of  some  ap- 
palling danger,  though  ignorant  of  its  tme  character.  The  agita- 
tion caused  by  this  report  had  scarcely  begun  to  abate  when  there 
came  a  loud  call  for  aid, — a  call  which  was  promptly  responded 
to,  by  a  general  gathering  for  war  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
Many  a  youth  burning  with  patriotic  fervor,  threw  aside  all  his 
early  hopes,  and  launched  at  once  upon  this  untried  theatre  of 
action. 

In  the  little  hamlet  where  lies  the  scene  of  our  story,  was  a 
youth  of  twenty,  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer.  He  was  not 
only  the  comfort  and  stay  of  his  parents,  now  rapidly  advancing 
to  old  age,  but  was  reganled  as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  little  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt.  The  name  of  Edward  Thurston 
was  endeared  to  all  by  those  thousand  simple  acts  of  kindness, 
which  his  generous  nature  prompted  him  to  perform.  Though 
shut  out  from  the  great  sources  of  information,  he  had  yet  learned 
enough  of  the  policy  of  the  mother  land  towards  these  infant  col- 
onies, to  convince  him  of  its  gross  injustice.  No  sooner  then  did 
he  hear  the  call  of  his  country,  than  his  resolution  was  formed. 
He  flew  from  village  to  village  through  the  neighboring  regions, 
animating  the  people,  and  gathering  a  little  band  of  volunteers  to 
march  immediately  to  the  north.  The  morning  was  fixed  for 
their  departure.  Edward  had  requested  his  companions  to  meet 
at  early  dawn  at  his  father's  house,  that  the  little  band  might  set 
out  together.  In  the  midst  of  his  weeping  relatives  and  friends, 
he  strove  to  banish  apprehension,  cmd  appear  cheerful  and  san- 
guine. But  still  the  fact  could  not  be  concealed,  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  fraught  with  danger.  A  few  rustic  men,  without  the 
implements  of  war,  without  military  training,  and  without  com- 
manders, were  to  contend  with  the  powerful  and  disciplined  ar- 
mies of  Britain.     Though  all  in  the  village  were  sad  at  the  idea 
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of  parting  with  a  youth  so  fondly  endeared  to  them,  there  was 
one  whose  feelings  cannot  easily  be  described.  Harriet  M.  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  respected  clergyman,  who  exercised  the 
office  of  pastor  over  this  and  several  of  the  adjoining  hamlets. 
The  early  death  of  a  kind  and  amiable  mother,  had  thrown  a 
slight  shade  of  gloom  over  a  countenance  naturally  sportive  and 
animated.  Seventeen  summers  had  passed  over  her  head,  and 
the  thoughtlessness  and  frivohty  of  the  girl  had  given  place  to 
the  dignity  and  deep  feeling  of  the  woman.  Bom  in  lowly  cir- 
cumstances and  bred  in  retirement,  she  had  learned  none  of  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  fashionable  life.  She  loved  because  it  was 
the  dictate  of  nature, — and  Edward  was  the  earliest  and  the  only 
object  of  her  affection.  Accustomed  to  each  other  from  child- 
hood, their  love  was  nothing  but  early  friendship  ripened  to  ma- 
turity. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  quiet  of  their  existence 
had  been  interrupted.  The  stream  of  life  had  been  flowing  on  so 
gently  and  peacefully,  that  they  were  now  but  ill  prepared  to  sail 
upon  its  troubled  waters.  They  had  enjoyed  the  sunshine  and 
the  calm  of  love ;  but  its  days  of  darkness  and  of  trouble  they 
had  never  experienced.  On  the  night  previous  to  the  departure, 
Edward  and  Harriet  conversed  together  at  her  father's  house  till 
a  late  hour.  Spring  had  already  begun  to  clothe  the  fields  with 
fi^shness,  and  the  air  was  balmy  and  sweet.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  moon  shone  with  a  soft  and  mellow  light.  They  sat 
in  an  open  window  which  overlooked  the  stream  as  it  wound 
along  the  valley,  while  beyond,  in  the  distance,  rose  the  dark  and 
unfrequented  hills.  The  scene  was  familiar  to  them ;  but  they 
had  never  before  realized  half  its  beauties.  Edward  had  always 
loved  the  quiet  place  of  his  nativity,  but  now  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  it  and  enter  upon  a  life  of  danger  and  uncertainty,  it 
seemed  a  little  paradise,  in  whose  bowers  he  would  forever  linger. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  he,  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  he  could  command,  ''  I  trust  that  the  difficulties  which  now 
call  me  away,  will  soon  be  over,  and  our  meeting  will  then  be 
the  happier  for  our  separation.'^ 

"  But,"  replied  she,  "  I  fear  that  you  endeavor  to  conceal  from  me 
the  worst.     Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  expect  soon  to  return  ?" 

"I  will  not  disguise  the  fact,"  said  he,  slowly,  "that  the  expe- 
dition will  be  attended  with  danger.  But  Harriet,  you  could  not 
love  me  were  I  to  remain  here  inactive,  and  leave  to  my  compan- 
ions all  the  hazard  and  labor  of  the  field.  So  soon  as  affairs  will 
permit,  I  will  return,  if  only  to  tarry  for  a  night." 

The  argument  was  satisfactory  to  her,  and  she  raised  not  a 
murmuring  word.  The  hours  of  the  evening  wore  away  ;  but 
they  "  took  no  note  of  time."  They  told  the  incidents  of  the 
past,  and  endeavored  to  kindle  each  other's  hopes  for  the  future. 
At  length  Edward  rose  to  depart.     The  moon  was  sinking  in  the 
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west,  and  the  shade  of  the  hills  was  stretching  across  the  valley. 
Still  he  lingered,  for  it  was  hard  to  tear  himself  away,  and  not 
till  the  moon  had  fairly  sunk  below  the  horizon,  did  he  again 
rouse  himself  for  separation.  He  impressed  a  warm  kiss  upon 
her  cheek,  and  hastily  took  his  leave.  He  heard  the  sigh  which 
she  uttered  a$  he  turned  from  the  door,  and  the  tears  stole  from 
his  eyes  as  he  walked  thoughtfully  home.  The  morning  dawn 
saw  Edward  and  his  companions  preparing  to  take  their  depar- 
ture. The  honest  villagers  pressed  around  to  bid  them  a  conlial 
farewell,  and  bestow  upon  them  some  parting  benedictions.  As 
the  sun  arose  they  commenced  their  march,  each  man  with  his 
musket  and  knapsack,  and  soon  were  lost  to  view  behind  the  hill. 
Such  ^ere  the  men  and  such  their  interests,  who  proved  them- 
selves able  to  break  through  and  scatter  the  heavy  ranks  of  British 
soldiery  by  mere  physical  energy.  They  fought  not  for  conquest 
and  power,  but  for  "  God  and  their  native  land." 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Harriet  was  changed.  Her  thoughts 
and  wishes  had  all  been  bounded  by  the  hills  which  circled  her 
own  quiet  dwelling  place,  and  scarcely  a  day  of  her  life  had  ever 
been  clouded  by  anxiety.  But  now  she  passed  her  waking  and 
her  dreaming  moments  in  agonizing  suspense.  We  learn  but 
half  of  the  misery  of  war  when  we  contemplate  it  alone  in  the 
encounter  and  ruin  of  armies.  We  need  to  go  back  into  the  farm- 
house and  the  hamlet,  to  naark  the  trembling  anxiety  of  the  do* 
mestic  circle  for  one  of  its  absent  members ;  to  witness  the  almost 
insupportable  anguish  which  follows  the  sudden  announcement  of 
the  father's,  the  husband's,  or  the  brother's  death.  The  mind 
withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  here  left  to  substitute  fancy 
for  reality.  Every  noise  terrifies.  The  slumbers  of  the  night 
are  broken.  A  life  like  this  is  far  more  miserable  than  that  of 
the  soldier  himself.  At  times  he  is  called  to  endure  the  rigor  of 
marches,  nights  of  watching,  and  the  danger  and  suffering  of  the 
field.  But  days  and  weeks  may  intervene  when  he  is  enjojing 
the  ease  and  quiet  of  the  camp,  while  his  friends  at  home  never 
cease  their  fears  for  his  safety. 

A  traveler  from  the  north  soon  brought  the  news  that  the  little 
band  in  which  Edward  had  marched,  arrived  safe  at  Boston.  But 
the  absence  of  all  information  respecting  Edward  himself,  served 
rather  to  disturb  than  quiet  the  mind.  Soon  after  the  report  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  spread  terror  through  all  the  colonies ; 
each  one  stood  in  painful  suspense,  fearing  that  the  next  moment 
would  bring  the  news  of  a  friend,  or  relative,  slain  in  that  memo- 
rable conflict.  Harriet  consulted  every  source  of  information, 
examined  over  and  over  again  the  columns  of  each  straggling 
newspaper,  but  she  learned  nothing  whatever  of  Edward.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  evacuated  Bc^n,  and  that  many  of  the  volunteers  who 
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had  joined  the  American  aimy  were  now  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Hope  again  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Harriet ;  she  remembered 
Edward's  promise,  and  trusted  that  a  few  days  would  restore  him 
again  to  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily,  and  to  her  own  affectionate 
embrace.  Whenever  she  could  find  a  leisure  moment  she  would 
run  to  the  top  of  the  neighboring  hill,  which  overlooked  the  path 
as  it  wound  along  a  lengthened  valley,  in  hope  that  she  might 
catch  a  view  of  the  returning  band  wh^e  yet  distant,  and  be  the 
first  messenger  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  his  aged  parents  and  anx- 
ious friends.  One  evening  as  the  sun  was  setting  she  went  upon 
her  accustomed  errand,  and  scarcely  had  she  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  when  she  descried  a  small  company  of  men  ascending  upon 
the  other  side,  and  already  drawing  near  her.  She  forgot  her 
resolution  of  carrying  the  news  to  the  village,  and  flew  to  meet 
her  lover.  As  the  parties  approached  each  other,  she  recognized 
the  countenances  of  some  of  Edward's  companions  whom  she 
had  seen  before  their  departure,  but  her  eye  searched  in  vain  for 
Edward — she  sought  information  from  them  with  eager  and  con* 
fused  inquiries,  but  they  could  only  tell  her  a  tale  of  mystery. — 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Boston  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  they  had  obtained  no  clue  to  his 
fate.  They  had  searched  for  him  among  the  wounded  and  slain 
after  the  battle,  but  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  A  deep  and 
freshi  wound  was  now  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  disconsolate 
maiden ;  instead  of  returning  to  the  hamlet  the  messenger  of  joy, 
she  sought  her  father's  house,  that  she  might  hide  herself,  and 
give  vent  to  all  the  agony  of  her  feelings.  The  news  caipe  like 
a  bolt  of  death  to  his  parents,  and  the  whole  village  was  again 
thrown  into  sadness  and  mourning.  Month  after  month  glided 
away,  and  as  his  friends  could  gain  no  information  respecting 
him,  the  impression  became  general  that  he  must  have  met  his 
fate  in  some  sudden  and  mysterious  manner.  Meanwhile  the 
country  was  passing  through  various  reverses  of  fortune — ^victory 
and  defeat,  hope  and  despair,  followed  hard  upon  each  other.  The 
colonies  were  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  the  levying  of  troops, 
and  the  inarching  of  armies.  And  when  at  last  the  voice  of  Free* 
dom  echoed  along  each  valley  and  mountain,  diffusing  gladness 
through  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  it  awoke  but  a  faint 
and  feeble  joy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  like  Harriet  mourned 
the  loss  of  aU  they  held  dear  upon  earth.  The  flush  of  health 
had  now  gone  from  her  cheek,  and  despair  was  preying  upon  her 
soul.  She  felt  but  little  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  her. 
Her  friends  and  neighbors  saw  with  deep  solicitude  this  flower  of 
youth  and  beauty  sinking  to  an  early  grave.  Still  she  exhibited 
no  traces  of  disease ;  the  hectic  glow  of  consumption  never  played 
upon  her  cheek — ^her  countenance  wore  only  a  pale  and  saddened 
expression  of  care  and  melancholy.  She  sought  out  the  solitary 
retreat,  and  found  her  highest  pleasure  in  being  alone — 
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"  She  strewed  her  thoughts  slong  the  gale. 
She  gave  her  heart  to  earth  and  skj, 
To  trees  her  life's  fantastic  tale 
Was  known — but  not  to  mortal  eye." 

She  loved  to  stray  upon  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that  ran 

through  the  village,  and  gaze  for  hours  upon  its  fleeting  current. 
•  •••••• 

One  evening  about  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween these  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  a  stranger  was  seen  de- 
scending the  path  which  conducted  into  the  village  where  lies 
the  scene  of  our  story.  The  arrival  of  a  traveler,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  was  regarded  in  those  days  as  an  event  of  no 
little  importance.  As  he  was  descending  the  hill,  it  was  observed 
that  he  frequently  stopped,  and  seemed  wrapped  in  meditation. 
As  he  entered  the  village  his  eye  was  riveted  for  one  moment 
upon  this  spot,  and  then  upon  that,  in  a  manner  strange  and  im- 
accountable.  As  the  villagers  pressed  around  to  bid  him  a  hospi- 
table welcome  to  their  cottages,  they  soon  discovered  in  his  coun- 
tenance the  features  of  the  long  lost  Edward.  The  surprise  which 
they  manifested  at  beholding  one  who  in  effect  had  risen  to  them 
from  the  grave,  was  only  equalled  by  the  joy  which  he  felt  in 
standing  once  more  by  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  gazing  upon 
forms  and  faces  familiarized  to  him  by  all  the  recollections  of  his 
early  days.  He  inquired  for  his  parents,  and  his  countenance 
lightened  up  with  gladness  when  he  was  told  that  they  were 
yet  alive.  He  inquired  for  Harriet,  but  ere  they  had  time  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  her  faithful  love  she  was  in  his  arms.  He  wept 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  melancholy  languor  of  her  countenance, 
and  her  weak  and  emaciated  form.  His  story  was  soon  told — 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  formed  the  project  of  going 
by  night  alone  in  disguise  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  to  gather 
information  which  might  be  of  use  to  the  Americans ;  he  was 
discovered  by  an  accident,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  the 
px)vince  of  Upper  Canada.  He  had  here  received  kind  treatment, 
but  the  distress  occasioned  by  absence  from  his  friends,  and  the 
desire  to  aid  his  suffering  country  had  gradually  worn  upon  his 
health.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  which  immediately  followed 
the  treaty  of  peace,  set  him  again  at  liberty,  and  he  traveled  on 
foot  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  joy  which  these  lovers 
felt  at  meeting,  after  so  long  a  period  of  disappointment  and  dish 
aster,  shall  remain  undescribed.  The  cheek  of  Harriet  soon  ex- 
hibited the  ruddy  glow  of  health,  and  her  mind  attained  its  wonted 
elasticity  and  cheerfulness.  In  the  quiet  vale  where  they  had 
seen  so  much  of  sorrow,  they  lived  to  ripe  old  age,  blessed  with 
a  good  name  and  domestic  peace. 
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Ariov  was  the  king  of  song;  the  harp  ne'er  left  his  hand, 
An  ever-welcome  guest  was  he,  (he  joy  of  erery  land. 
In  days  of  old,  with  store  of  gold,  he  left  Tarentum's  shore, 
To  see  his  dading  native  land,  his  lovely  Crreece  once  mon. 

He  lonp  to  see  bis  noble  friends,  and  Corinth's  prince  again, 
Who,  ere  to  foreign  lands  he  went,  bad  begged  him  to  remain : 
''  To  rest  thee  in  my  peaceful  court,  do  not,"  he  said, "  reftise ; 
The  precious  treasures  here  obtained,  'mong  strangers  thou  may'st  lose." 

*' A  wand'rer's  life,"  Arion  said,  "  befits  a  poet  free  ; 
Still  may  my  heaven-inspired  art  prove  countless  joys  to  thee. 
Those  gifts  so  well  deserved,  will  I  enjoy  in  ftiture  days. 
When  I  have  gained  in  foreign  lands  a  world's  undying  praise." 


He  paced  the  deck  the  second  mom  *,  the  heavens  still  were  fair, 

'*  O  Periander  in  my  arms  forget  thine  idle  care ! 

Rich  votive  offerings  will  we  bring  to  every  deity ; 

And  with  a  throng  of  happy  guests  keep  joyous  jubilee." 

While  wind  and  tide  were  tranquil,  to  the  crew  no  thought  he  gave ; 
Too  much  in  man  he  trusted,  too  little  in  the  wave. 
He  hears  amid  that  greedy  band  a  low  and  murm'ring  sound, 
And  soon  they  cry,  with  gesture  fierce,  as  they  the  bard  surround. 

"  Thy  dooqi  is  fixed  Arion ;  thou  didst  desire  a  grave 
Afar  firom  land.    Here'  must  thou  die :  leap  then  into  the  wave !"  ■ 
'*  And  would  ye  slay  me  thus  .'—nay,  take  my  gold  and  let  me  live ; 
Gladly  for  life  and  liberty,  woold  I  my  treasure  give." 

**  No !  no  !  we  cannot  spare  thy  life,  to  be  destroyed  by  thee  ; 
When  to  the  king  thy  tale  is  told,  ah !  whither  shall  we  flee  ? 
What  use  were  all  thy  gold  to  us,  when  to  our  happy  home. 
For  fear  of  Periander  we  never  more  might  come." 

"  Then  grant  me  but  this  one  request,  (no  more  for  life  ask  I,^ 
As  I  have  lived  a  poet,  so  a  poet  let  me  die : 
When  I  have  sung  my  death  song,  and  waked  once  more  the  lyre, 
Then  fiurewell  Ufe  and  light  of  day,  thus  will  I  here  expire." 

His  prayer  hath  nothing  moved  them ;  'twas  his  gold  they  thought  on  then  ', 
But  yet  desire  to  hear  his  lyre  came  o'er  those  savage  men. 
<*  And  will  ye  listen  quietly,  while  o'er  the  strings  I  run, 
And  Jet  me  die  in  poet's  garb,  as  ^t»  Apollo's  son  ?" 
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The  youth  has  clad  hu  noble  limbs  in  gold  and  purple  all, 
And  to  hifl  feet  hia  ahinlng  robe  in  many  a  fold  doth  foil ; 
His  sleeves  are  clasped  with  gems  of  price,  his  flower-scented  hair 
Flows  lightly  down,  in  gracefol  curls,  o*er  neck  and  forehead  foir. 

The  lyre  is  in  his  left  hand  grasped^  tl|e  plectrum  in  his  right ; 
The  harp-strings  dally  with  the  breeze  and  glitter  in  the  light : 
The  sailor  band  in  wonder  stand,  while  forward  stepping,  he 
Looked  down,  with  mien  unruffled,  on  the  darkly  flowing  sea. 

«  Companion  pf  my  lay,"  he  sang,  "  come,  follow  me  below ! 
The  raging  hound  of  Orcus,  the  power  of  song  shall  know  : 
Ye  heroes  of  Elysium,  that  'scaped  the  pains  of  hell ! 
You  soon  as  brothers  shall  I  greet,  with  you  forever  dwell. 

**  But  can  ye  me  from  sorrow  free  ?    I  leave  my  firiend  above, 
Who  found  his  lost  Eurydice,  yet  won  not  back  his  love ; 
For  what  his  magic  song  bad  gained,  his  rashness  took  away  : 
She  vanished  swift,  and  he  was  left  to  curse  the  light  of  day. 

**  I  must  away — ^I  fear  not  death — the  gods  look  down  on  me, 
And  for  this  deed  of  villainy,  accurped  may  ye  be  I 
The  guest  that  cometh  to  your  arms,  ye  nymphs  of  ocean  save  !'* 
Thus  sprang  the  king  of  poets  into  the  briny  wave. 

He  sank — his  murderers  sailed  away, secure  from  every  fear; 
But  by  his  magic  lay  allured,  the  finny  tribe  drew  near, 
And  from  the  wave  a  dolphin  good  uplifted  him,  and  bore 
The  poet  from  the  jaws  of  death,  safe  to  his  native  shore. 

**  Farewell,  beloved  dolphin !  when  can  we  meet  again  ? 
Hy  home  is  on  the  quiet  land,  thine  on  the  rolling  main  : 
Full  often  in  her  watery  sports  shall  Galatea  fair. 
Thee  as  her  holy  fov'rite  cho^»se,  her  form  divine  to  bear." 

As  eager  to  return  was  he,  as  he  had  been  to  go ; 
And  soon  he  stood  in  joyfol  mood,  old  Corinth's  towers  below  : 
He  thought  not  of  the  treasure,  by  villains  from  him  ta*en. 
For  lyre  and  song  and  noble  fHends  did  yet  to  him  remain. 

« I  come  again,  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "  from  wand'ring  wearily } 
My  heaven-inspired  art  shall  yet  prove  countless  joys  to  thee : 
Those  gifts  so  well  deserved  were  left  amid  a  traitor  band. 
But  I  have  won  eternal  fame  in  many  a  foreign  land." 

Then  to  the  wond'ring  monarch,  his  strange  eso^>e  he  told  : 
"  And  shall  such  deeds  unpunished  go,  while  I  the  scepter  hold  f 
Let  nought  be  known— conceal  thyself,  and  silent  here  remain, 
That  we  may  take  thedi  unawares,  when  they  return  again." 
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And  now  to  port  the  sailors  come,  and  to  the  coart  draw  near : 
"  What  tidings  of  Arion  ?    I  would  that  he  were  here  1 
Sajy  why  returned  he  not  with  you  ?" — the  monarch  thus  demands. 
'*  We  left  him  in  Tarentum  safe."    "  See  I  there  Arion  stands ! 

'^His  npble  limbs  are  richly  clad  in  gold  and  purple  all, 

And  to  his  feet  his  shining  robe  in  many  a  fold  doth  6U1 ', 

Hid  sleeves  are  clasped  with  gems  of  price,  his  flower-scented  hair 

Flows  lightly  down,  in  graceful  curls,  o'er  neck  and  fbrehead  fair. 

**  The  lyre  is  in  his  left  hand  grasped,  the  plectrum  in  his  right." 
All  thunder-struck  to  earth  they  fall,  astonished  at  the  sight : 
"  And  him  we  would  have  murdered !  sure,  a  very  god  is  he; 
Oh !  open  earth  and  cover  us,  for  this  our  treachery  f* 

"  The  king  of  song  yet  lives :  the  gods  protect  the  poet  good  : 

Arion  for  no  vengeance  calls — lie  asks  not  for  your  blood : 

Go  hide  you  in  some  foreign  land,  ye  slaves  of  sordid  gold ! 

No  more  to  hear  those  strains  divine  to  which  your  hearts  were  cold.*' 


f      t     L,    •     - 
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OB, 
A     SKETCH     OF     MT    FRIEND    P . 

Chaptkr  U. 

A  LOVELY  spot  was  that  where  my  friend  P —  resided,  a  spot 
DOW  consecrated  by  the  recollections  which  hang  around  the 
closing  scenes  of  a  student's  life,  and  a  spot,  too,  where  the  stu- 
dent well  might  choose  to  die.  The  house  was  situated  upon  a 
considerable  eminence,  and  commanded  the  full  prospect  of  one  of 
those  limited  valleys,  which  mingle  together  in  so  much  harmony 
sentiments  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  There  was  the 
grassy  plain,  garbed  in  the  green  of  maiden  spring  ;  and  around 
were  the  sloping  hills,  darkly  shaded  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
the  new  verdure.  There  was  the  fall  of  the  waters,  and  the  eye 
tired  not  as  it  followed  their  course  through  the  plain.  The 
scenery  was  all  little  less  than  enchantment, 

'<  For  the  qneen  of  the  spring,  as  she  passed  o'er  the  vale, 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  health  on  the  gale.** 

*  V 

My  friend  and  I  loved  to  admire  these  scenes,  and  from  him  at 
least,  they  often  called  forth  sentiments  of  poetic  thought,  and  led 
his  mind  away  on  the  daring  wing  of  imagination.     We  loved  to 

vot.  IV.  10 
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see,  in  the  morning,  the  white  fog  rising  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  spreading  itself  over  the  valley  and  plain  below  us,  and 
gradually  ascending  higher  and  higher,  until  nothing  was  left  in 
view  but  the  chimney  tops  of  the  dwellings,  the  slender  spire  of 
the  antiquated  church,  and  the  graceful  shade  trees  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Thus  having  curtained  the  scene  from  our  eyes, 
while  the  sun  was  preparing  his  course,  the  fog  would  pass  away, 
leaving  in  view  a  thousand  objects  which  are  wont  to  "  brighten 
in  the  muse's  smile,"  but  which  not  even  divine  Poesie  could  de- 
scribe, with  the  power  and  the  interest  which  my  sensitive  mind 
experienced,  the  more  sensitive  then  from  my  intercourse  with  a 
sick  and  sometimes  melancholy  friend. 

"  These  scenes  are  to  me  the  images  of  life,"  said  P — j  one  day 
as  we  were  contemplating  these  things ;  '^  these  scenes  are  to  me 
the  images  of  life,  but  not  of  my  life,  that  is  but  the  shadow  of 
yonder  cloud  passing  rapidly  across  these  delightful  visionsi-^he 
mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  Fleeting,  transient  as  that," — continued 
he,  but  an  indefinable  emotion  choked  his  utterance,  and  the  senr 
tence  was  left  unfinished. 

''  How  beautiful  is  this  mundane  world  of  ours !  how  charming 
to  the  senses!"  said  I,  after  a  momentary  pause,  hoping  to  lead 
his  mind  into  a  more  cheerful  mood. 

"  Ay,  beautiful  it  is !"  he  feelingly  replied,  "and  therefore  the 
less  fitted  to  satisfy  a  mind  like  mine, — ^the  less  inviting  to  repose. 
The  influence  of  such  scenery,"  he  continued,  "what  is  it  ?  Is 
it  not  to  uncover  the  secret  sources  of  emotion ;  and  to  bring  into 
action  all  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul  ?  Are  not  all  things  here 
surrounded  with  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  in  which  genius  breathes 
a  newer  life,  and  which  enables  the  mind  to  throw  from  it  all  that 
is  earthly,  and  to  rise  in  bright  abstractions  to  that  which  is  great, 
and  fair,  and  brilliantly  glorious?  Here  I  can  witness  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature  ;  from  the  changes  in  the  flower  garden,  to 
those  of  the  wide  landscape  ;  from  the  sunshine  and  the  calm,  to 
the  thick  darkness  and  the  storm  of  a  thous^Lnd  voices  and  thun- 
derings." 

My  friend  went  on  to  illustrate  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the 
cultivated  mind,  by  a  familiar  reference  to  the  feelings  which  a 

view  of falls  would  awaken  in  a  common  observer.     He 

pictured  out  the  beholder  as  leaving  the  impure  world  behind 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  approaching  that  beautiful  succession 
of  falls.  I  fancied  I  saw  the  awe-struck  mortal  standing  there, 
his  whole  soul  kindling  with  emotion  at  the  sight.  I  saw  him 
advancing  along  the  steep  and  rocky  cliff,  until  a  second  and  a 
third  cascade  were  sparkling  and  leaping  down  the  rocks  before 
him.  I  saw  him,  with  a  constantly  increasing  curiosity  to  see  and 
to  know,  creeping  along  the  narrow,  dangerous  path,  leaving  an- 
other and  another  cascade  behind,  until  nature  herself  prohibitQd 
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farther  advance.  Here  while  the  beautiful  behind  him  in 
curtained  from  his  view,  by  the  drapery  of  the-eublime  around 
and  above  him,  and  while  the  din  of  the  waterfall  pours  music 
into  his  soul,— 4»is  imagination  refuses  thus  to  stop.  She  spreads 
her  boldest  pinions,  and,  urged  forward  by  all  that  is,  and  has 
been  seen  and  heard,  she  leaves  the  dark  *'  hell  of  waters"  be- 
neath, and  the  brilliant  rainbows,  and  presses  on  to  other  falls, 
and  others  still,  in  quick  succession,  until  she  herself  can  go  no 
farther,  and  Ungers  awhile  upon  a  well-poised  wing,  to  cap  the 
climax  with  the  EUysian  fields  of  another  Paradise. 

"  And  thus,"  continued  P — ,  "  it  is  with  the  active,  educated 
mind.  Having  escaped  firom  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  it  rises 
by  a  similar  succession  of  steps,  and  with  the  like  increasing  curi* 
osity  to  see  and  to  know,  until  the  bright  fields  of  science  are 
open  wide  before  it.  And  thus  has  it  been  with  me.  I  have 
ever  loved  to  commune  with  the  winds,  and  the  waves,  and  the 
glittering  stars  ,*  yet  not  so  much  to  dwell  upon  these  as  to  soar 
beyond  them,  and  to  trace  out 

'  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony/ 

which  binds  the  universe'  together.  Here,  too,  in  this  seclusion 
from  the  busy  throng,  and  in  spite  of  the  frailties  of  my  corporeal 
nature,  my  mind  refuses  to  remain  at  rest.  A  thousand  thoughts 
cotne  crowding  into  it, 

'  Which  lure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.* 

A  thousand  objects  excite  thrilling  and  intense  emotions ;  and  all 
the  symphonies  of  earth  find  an  echo  in  the  heart.  And  when 
the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  ^  such  an  inspiration,  there  is 
nothing  too  high,  nothing  too  daring,  for  it  to  attempt.  It*  seeks 
to  rise  above  its  earthly  co-mate,  and  aspires  even  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  hath  ever  yet  been  reached  by  the  most  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  mortal  ken.  It  goes  on,  in  the  pursuit,  from 
beauty  to  beauty,  and  from  grandeur  to  grandeur,  and  rises  higher, 
and  higher  still,  ever  surveying  new  wonders,  and  exploring  new 
worlds  of  thought,  until,  when  it  can  go  no  farther,  it,  also,  rests  on 
an  untired  wing  before  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  and 
pays  its  homage  there.     Such  is  the  nature  of  educated  mind." 

"And  how  is  this?"  said  I.  ''Is  not  the  influence  of  such 
scenery  as  you  have  here,  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  invalid  stu- 
dent, in  leading  his  mind  away  from  his  books  ?  And  is  it  not 
firom  these  he  most  of  all  needs  to  escape  ?" 

"  Would  that  it  were  so,"  he  replied, — "  would  that  it  were 
possible  to  call  back  the  active  powers  of  one's  mind  from  their 
toilsome  flight,  and  to  put  them  to  rest,  for  a  season  at  least,  in 
quiet  slumber  I  But  it  is  not  so, — ^the  torrent  is  not  to  be  re- 
strained thus  easily  in  its  course.    And  you — are  you  a  student, 
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and  have  jret  to  learn  that  the  mind  which  loves  to  exercise  itself 
in  mere  book-knowledge,  so  intensely  as  to  induce  disease  upon 
the  body,  will  be  the  less  interested,  the  less  inclined  to  exercise, 
when  it  comes  to  examine  truths  and  things  themselves,  instead 
of  the  comparatively  dry  details  and  speculations  of  others  ?  If 
such  be  the  effect  of  those  faint  glimmerings  which  fall  from  the 
lamp  in  another's  tomb,  what  must  not  be  the  effect  of  nature's 
sun,  at  whose  source  such  lamps  are  lighted !  And  to  close  one's 
eyes  against  such  light,  and  to  lie  down  in  darkness ! — ^would 
that  it  were  possible,  did  I'  say  ?  No,  no !  I  would  not  it  were 
possible,  for  it  is  the  beacon  of  the  soul,  to  light  it  on  its  way  to 
heaven!  But  it  is  not  possible,  and  the  mind  will  continue 
assimilating  itself  to  the  eternal  Mind  from  which  it  emanated. 

"  And  O,  how  little  did  my  friends  know  !  "continued  P — ; 
"  how  little  did  my  physician  know,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
its  connection  with  the  body  !  How  foolish,  how  absurd,  to  sup- 
pose that  one  whose  very  soul  is  hankering  after  hidden  lore,  can 
withdraw  his  mind  from  the  pursuit  and  be  at  rest.  Ay,  little  did 
they  understand  my  mind,  else  they  had  not  so  dealt  with  me ! 
What  though  I  have  not  here  the  printed  page  of  the  classics  ? — 
the  great  book  of  nature  is  ever  open  before  me,  a  book  not  of 
words  but  of  pictures,  and  not  of  pictures  merely,  but  of  realities, 
and  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot  restrain  my  mind  from  prying  into  her 
mystery  of  beauties,  and,  from  her,  soaring  upward  to  her  God !" 

From  the  increasing  warmth  of  feeling  which  my  friend  now 
began  to  manifest,  and  from  the  probable  effect  of  too  much  men- 
tal excitement,  I  watched  my  opportunity  to  change  the  subject 
of  conversation  to  one  of  more  onlinary  interest  to  him.  He  him- 
self, however,  introduced  it  again  soon  after,  speaking  with  more 
and  more  animation,  as  his  remarks  had  a  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  his  own  experience  and  present  condition ;  but  these  re-- 
marks are  reserved  for  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  III. 

"  Bright  clouds, 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven, — 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains — ^tbeir  white  topi, 
Shinitig  in  the  far  etiier, — ^fire  the  air 
With  a  reflected  radiance. "-^Br^fft. 

Were  they  clouds  ?  Ay,  bright  clouds  they  Were,  and  bright 
was  the  radiance  they  reflected,  as  they  gathered  around  the 
invalid  student ;  but  to  him  they  were  not  clouds ; — ^they  were 
pillars  of  ethereal  fire,  reaching  from  the  earth  up — ^up— upward 
still  to  the  far  heavens.  And  he — I  saw  him  like  Dedalus  on 
waxen  wings,  in  vain  attempting  to  soar  up  thither ;  and  as  I 
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gazed,  as  I  tried  to  dissuado  Mm  fix>Bi  the  rash  attempt,  I  was 
one  of  those  whose  hearts, 

— *^  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.**^ 

Bat  why  this  mimic  poesy  of  thought  ?  "  Come,  come,"  said  my 
friend,  taking  my  arm,  ^'  go  with  me  to  the  green  cluster  of  trees 
in  yonder  coppice,  a  spot  full  of  delights  to  me.  I  often  resort  to 
it  after  gazing  upon  these  other  scenes  which  you  so  much  ad^ 
mire,  and  there,  alone  with  nature  and  with  Gk>d,  'tis  sweet  to 
offer  up  my  humhle  orisons.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  much 
there  to  please  the  fancy ;  but  the  seclusion  and  solitude  of  the 
place  have  a  charm  for  me,  they  breathe  an  influence  so  conso* 
nant  with  my  own  feelings.  There  is  enough  to  cheer.  In  the 
pure  air  of  morning,  the  bubbling  of  this  gentle  rill  now  spark- 
ling at  our  feet,  sounds  beautifully  there,  as  it  winds  among  the 
trees.  At  noon,  I  love  to  listen  to  the  song  of  some  retiring  bird 
amid  the  green  foliage,  beneath  whose  shade  I  sit.  And  at  eve^ 
ning's  sabbati'i  hour,  when  stillness  is  among 

"  the  trees, 
Whose  branches  by  the  lulling  breeze 
Are  rocked  to  rest,'* 

the  spirit  of  contemplation  breathes  into  all  the  chambers  of  the 
aouL 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  we  sat  down  upon  a  moss-covered 
stone,  ''this  is  to  me  a  delightful,  a  sacred  place.  It  is  like 
those  '  earliest  places  of  human  worship  among  the  Arabs,  anmnd 
which  there  dwells  a  guardian  sanctity,  where  the  wild  bird  rests 
not,  and  wh^e  the  wild  beast  may  not  wander ;'  and  yet  it  is  a 
place  in  which  I  feel  that  I  am  daily  wasting  away  life's  ener- 
gies." 

"  And  how  is  this  ?"  said  I.  "  Surely  you  have  not  here  such 
an  infinity  of  subjects  as  to  be  lost  in  their  midst ;  and  you  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  baffled  by  their  greatness,  or  perplexed  and 
bewildered  by  their  darkness  and  intricacy.  But  here  you  may 
call  home  your  wandering  thoughts,  and  enjoy  in  yourself  an  un* 
disturbed  repose." 

"  Ay,  ay,  to  enjoy  in  myself  repose !"  rejoined  he.  "  Go,  talk 
to  the  astronomer  about  repose,  when  he  retires  from  the  observa- 
tory to  his  closet,  to  go  through  a  long  and  intricate  process  of 
mathematical  reasonings !  But  it  is  not  so ;  and  that  repose  which 
consists  in  a  freedom  from  mental  exercise,  I  find  not  here  in  this 
my  loved  retreat.  What  though  I  may  call  back  my  thoughts 
from  wandering  in  unknown  and  unfrequented  regions !  what 
though  I  may  not  bring  in  with  me  here  the  extemd  world !  yet 
is  it  not  true,  that  the  mental  vision  becomes  the  more  strong  and 
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and  cletf  ,  and  the  more  intently  fixed  on  the  objects  of  sight, 
when  those  objects  are  withdrawn  from  the  bodily  eye  ?  And  is 
not  the  mind  the  more  capable  then,  like  that  of  Milton,  of  see- 
ing inwardly,  and  fathoming  its  own  depths?  The  immortal 
mind ! — ^yes,  in  it  there  are  depths  which  no  human  thought  hath 
ever  yet  sounded ;  recesses  which  no  human  eye  hath  ever  yet 
explored ;  passions  and  affections  which  have  never  yet  been 
fully  imderstood ;  and  it  is  here  that  I  oftenest  find  myself  per- 
plexed and  lost,  even  when  at  home,  as  you  say,  in  my  own 
soul." 

In  the  conversation  that  followed,  my  friend  compered  the 
stillness  of  his  woodland  retreat  to  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
then  descanted  freely  upon  the  superiority  of  night  as  a  time  for 
mental  exercise.  He  did  not  believe  those  sacred  hours  were 
ever  intended  to  be  spent  in  sleep,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  toil,  es- 
pecially mental  toil.  The  practice  of  men  could  be  accoimted 
for  on  other  and  more  rational  grounds.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world,  before  the  intellectual  powers  began  to  be  cultivated, 
it  was  natural  for  man  to  divide  his  whole  time  between  action 
and  sleep ;  action,  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  mere 
animal  pleasures,  and  sleep  only  as  a  grateful  respite.  Of  course, 
as  the  day  was  the  best  suited  for  such  action,  the  night  would 
be  left  for  slumber. 

But,  if  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  world  were  correct,  why  was 
It  that,  during  the  deep  stillness  of  night,  the  mind  is  more  easily 
abstracted  from  all  foreign  subjects,  and  fixed  on  the  object  of  its 
contemplations  ?  Why  was  it,  that  creative  genius  rarely  wakes  at 
other  hours  ?  Why,  that  imagination  is  more  vigorous  then  ?  And 
why  the  reason  more  active  in  its  powers?  He  saw  proofs  for  his 
belief,  also,  in  the  blue  bespangled  firmament ;  in  the  smooth  sea 
embosomed  in  sapphires ;  in  the  star-lit  sublimity  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  in  a  thousand  other  objects  and  circumstances  of  the 
out-door  world.  What  though  other  eyes  than  the  student's  were 
all  closed  in  sleep,  even  in  nature's  stillest  and  serenest  hours  ? 
What  though  there  was  then  no  voice  of  man,  or  beast,  or  bird  ? 
Did  nature  sleep  ?  Were  the  trees  slumbering  in  their  branches,^-* 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  on  their  stems  ?  Did  the  breezes  rest 
from  fisitigue  ? 

Or  was  it  not  true,  rather,  that  while  the  spirit  of  Devotion 
passed  by,  all  these  wished  to  unite  with  her  in  silent  adoration, 
before  the  unveiled  glories  of  an  unseen  and  almighty  Power  ? 
And  should  not  man  worship  too  ?  Should  he,  who  cannot  stead- 
fastly behold  the  sun  in  his  brightness,  refuse  also  to  look  upon 
those  mighty  orbs,  upon  which  alone  he  has  the  privilege  and  the 
power  to  look  with  an  undimmed  eye  ?  Why  did  those  preach* 
ers  of  beauty  come  forth  night  afler  night  by  thousands  in  the 
akj,  and  light  up  the  world  with  their  smiles,  if  not  that  man 
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should  read  in  them  his  happiness,  and  through  them  look  up  to 
nature's  God  ?  Surely,  to  say  that  their  won£t>us  tale  was  to  re- 
main unread  by  the  only  beings  on  earth  capable  of  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  the  hours  in  which  they  stand  forth  to 
be  wasted  in  sleep,  were  little  less  than  to  say  they  were  made 
in  vain !  Night  was  indeed  the  time  for  intellect  to  throw  from 
it  all  that  is  earthly ;  for  the  thoughts  to  glance  off  into  futurity 
and  interminable  space ;  night,  the  time  for  genius  to  kindle  with 
enthusiasm ;  night,  the  time  fox  poetic  fancy  to  soar  free,  and 
night  the  time  for  communion  with  the  world  unseen ! 

Our  conversation  turning  again  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
inspired  by  the  solitude  and  stillness  of  his  retirement, — '^  Can 
you  not  of  yourself,"  said  I,  '^  break  away  from  these  aJi>8orbing 
thoughts,  especially  when  you  yourself  acknowledge  that  they 
are  preying  upon  your  very  vitals  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  unworthy, 
nay,  more,  is  it  not  sinful  in  you  to  indulge  such  melancholy 
thoughts  und  feelings  as  you  sometimes  manifest,  when  all  else 
is  so  cheerful,  and  when  nature  herself  bids  you  be  glad  ?  Is  it 
not  wrong  in  you  thus  to  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  continually 
upon  any  one  topic,  whether  of  things  around  or  within  you,  and 
to  attempt  to  soar  into  the  forbidden  regions  of  science,  when  its 
pinions  have  become  so  fatigued  and  worn,  that  they  refuse  to 
perform  their  office?  Why  not  allow  your  mind  to  rest,  and 
yourself  to  smile  in  the  smiles  of  the  world,  that  your  soul  may 
have  time  to  replume  her  wings^  and  you  be  fitted  to  resume 
your  toils?" 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  query,"  said  he,  starting  as  with  a 
new  emotion,  '^  I  thank  you  for  that  word  about  the  soul,  and 
wings  replumed ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  my  friend,  in  supposing 
that  the  mind  by  action  is  unfitted  for  action.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  that 
the  latter  sympathizes  with  the  former  in  all  its  ailments ;  but  it 
is  not  equally  true  that  the  former  sympathizes  with  the  latter  in 
all  Us  ailments.     The  vigor  of  the  mind  often  increases  as  that  of 

the  body  declines.     So  it  has  been  with  me,"  said  P ,  "and 

I  rejoice  that  it  is  so ;  for,  while  my  outward  frame  is  wasting 
away  with  disease^  and  its  pleasures  pall  upon  the  senses,  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  grow  bright,  and  brighter  still,  it  may  be, 
to  be  sure,  to  pass,  like  the  dews  of  the  mom,  the  more  quickly 
away.  But  if  my  joys  are  of  short  duration,  they  are  the  sweeter 
while  they  last ;  and  as  for  me,  give  me  the  feeble  frame,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  a  mind  active  in  its  energies,  and  capable  of  rising 
above  the  dull  routine  of  worldly  nothings ;  but  O,  give  me  not 
the  iron  constitution,  if  with  it  I  must  have  also  the  stupid  and 
sluggish  mind  of  the  dolt ! 

"  111  health  has  indeed  its  sorrows,  its  sufferings,  but  it  has  also 
its  consolations, — and  never,  O,.  never !"  continued  my  friend,  his 
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face  brightening  with  einoti<m  as  he  spoke,  "  never  have  I  had 
such  strong  desires  to  know  as  at  present ;  and  those  desires  in- 
crease as  my  bodily  powers  fail — and  never,  never  has  my  mind 
felt  so  desirous  of  action,  so  like  a  bird  trembling  on  the  wing  for 
a  start  into  the  boundless  regions  of  the  unknown !" 

<^  Ay,  and  it  soon  will  start,  I  fear,"  said  I,  ^'  but  not  like  the 
bird  to  return  again !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  ^'  nay  it  must  be  so. 
I  fed -that  the  waters  of  my  life  are  oozing  away  drop  by  drop, 
and  that  all  that  I  now  am  must  soon  be  wrapped  in  silence  and 
desolation.  And  how  can  I  help  it  ?  The  mind  is  so  constituted 
as  never  to  be  satisfied  with  any  present  attainments,  and  though 
it  may  go  on,  and  on,  and  onward  forever  toward  perfection,  it 
can  never  fully  reach  the  goal,  can  never  be  fully  satisfied  until  it 
quits  this  world  of  sense.  It  may  be.  however,  that  the  mind  of 
^e  unenlightened  is  satisfied ;  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  in  dark- 
ness, and  is  unconscious  of  the  exigence  of  light.  But  with  him 
who  has  once  beheld  the  bright  beamings  of  science,  it  is  not  so. 
His  mind  expends  in  knowledge,  and  its  desires  become  burning 
and  anient — and  those  desires  ever  increase  as  the  field  of  vision 
opens  before  him.  The  object  of  them,  like  the  rainbow,  is  still 
beyond  him." 

'*  But  does  not  happiness  consist  in  being  satisfied  ?"  said  I. 
"  And  if  so,  why  not  adopt  at  once  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

'  Where  ignorance  ia  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise/ 

and  so  shut  out  from  your  mind  the  light  that  excites  so  many 
strong  desires  which  are  never  to  be  gratified,  especially  when 
they  are  so  injurious  to  health !" 

"  Ah  !"  was  the  reply,  "common  sense  will  show  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  that  sentiment  here.  And  besides,  what  would  that 
man  be  whose  desires  were  all  gratified  ?  How  little  enjoyment 
could  he  find  in  the  society  of  the  world !  Its  friendship  he  must 
forfeit,  and  be  content  with  envy  in  its  stead.  His  prospects  in 
life — ^but,  we  are  becoming  metaphysical ;  so  let  us  return  to  the 
wings  replumed,  and  self-fitted  for  the  renewal  of  toils." 

IJere  my  friend  brought  the  subject  of  our  conversation  back 
again,  to  the  disposition  of  his  own  mind  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
in  its  exercise.  Why,  he  asked,  had  God  given  him  that  most 
unquenchable  of  all  desires,  the  desire  to  know,  if  not  that  it 
might  be  gratified  ?  Why  did  He  suffer  him,  like  a  creature  fam- 
ishing for  want  of  food,  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth  ?  Why 
had  He  placed  within  him  that  restless  curiosity,  those  ever  active 
thoughts,  unless  that  the  little  which  he  knew  of  things  beneath, 
around,  above  him,  should  incite  him  the  more  earnestly  to  seek 
after  the  things  which  are  unknown,  the  wonders  which  are  not 
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revealed  ?  Would  the  creator  have  given  ■  to  the  eagle,  '  the  ter- 
rors of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye,'  if  he  had  been  designed 
to  be  content  with  the  chicken's  instinct.  Why  were  we  our- 
selves so  fearfully  and  wonderftdly  made,  if  our  ftculties  were  to 
lie  dormant,  our  energies  to  be  stifled  in  their  cradle  ?  As  for 
himself,  he  believed  we  were  to  enlai^e  and  purify  our  souls  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  handy-works  of  the  Almighty.  And 
the  spirit  of  contempUition  he  found  in  the  woods,  in  the  breezes, 
in  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  It  was  in  the  storm  and  the  whirl- 
wind. It  dwelt  in  the  rainbow,  for  that  was  the  bow  of  promise, 
and  led  the  mind  beyond  it  into  the  dim  and  shadowy  future.  If 
not  intended  to  illumine  and  invigorate  the  nobler  part  of  our  na- 
ture, to  refine  and  ennoble  it,  why  were  enkindled  in  our  hearts 
these  holy  flames  of  the  afiections,  these  earnest  longings  and  as- 
pirations of  the  inner  man? 

'*  And  to  check  the  soul,"  said  P — ,  <'in  its  desires,  and  in  its 
attempts  to  rise,  because,  forsooth,  the  mortal  frame  is  hampered 
with  disease !  As  well  mig^t  we  hope  with  chains  and  clogs  to 
quench  the  desires  of  the^oung  eagle  to  fly,  because  he  can  only 
chafe  his  wings,  and  waste  his  strength  in  vain  attempts  to  rise  ! 
But  will  he  for  all  that,  see  any  thing  the  less  to  tempt  him  to  the 
skies,  or  will  he  make  any  the  less  efibrt  to  soar  to  his  native 
heights  ?  And  is  the  human  mind  less  ethereal  in  its  constitution, 
less  fitted  to  soar  than  the  inferior  race  of  birds :  No  1  and  they 
may  ci^e  me  up,  as  they  have  done,  here  amid  the  motmtains, 
and  they  may  chain  my  spirit  down,  but  no,  they  cannot,  they 
cannot  confine  it ;  they  cannot  prevent  it  from  rising  on  its  own 
wing,  and  soaring  into  its  native  regions  of  thought !  Its  desires 
will  still  be  as  strong  and  unquenchable,  aiid  its  powers  as  active 
as  ever,  although  its  earth-bom  tenement  may  tremble  and' totter 
to  its  base !  Ay,  /  feel  the  impulse  within  me,  and  it  must  be 
obeyed,  though  healtti  and  even  life  should  fail !" 

Such  were  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  invalid  upon  one  of 
the  many  subjects  about  which  we  conversed ;  but  by  the  maip- 
ner  in  which  they  were  spoken — "  now  rising,"  in  the  words  of 
another,  '' as  if  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  now 
sinking  as  if  the  weight  of  a  feather  ^ould  oppress  him ;  his  eye 
now  almost  vacant,  and  now  flashing  lightning ;  his  countenance 
nmning  through  all  the  intermediate  shades,  from  a  tomb-like 
paleness  to  the  full  flush,  with  which  an  over  active  disease  de- 
lights to  di^:uise  her  victims,  ere  the  grand  masquerade  of  death ;" 
— ^by  his  manner  my  own  feelings  were  touched,  and  I  felt,  when 
I  bade  him  adieu,  that  I  had  been  listening  to  the  words  of  a  dy- 
ing man. 

VOL.   IV.  11 
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RECOLLECTED  MUSIC. 

A  souvD  breaks  forth  \  hark !  yes  it  is  that  well  remember'd  tone, 
Awak'ning  with  its  echoes  sweet,  a  rapture  long  unknown  : 
The  voice  of  other  days  seem  blent  in  that  deep  melting  strain ; 
The  sound  which  but  in  Fancy's  ear  can  charm  the  soul  again. 

Like  sudden  hum  of  waterfall,  the  way-worn  pilgrims  hear, 
While  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  all  desolate  and  drear: 
Or  as  the  gush  of  airy  harp  at  summer-day's  farewell, 
Soft  wraps  the  heart  the  melodies  in  that  enchanting  swell ; 

And  stealing  o'er  the  pensive  thought,  what  power  mysterious  fklls. 
What  beauteous  visions  of  the  past  remembrance  bright  recalls ; 
In  all  their  lift  andfVeshness  rise  thd  known,  the  loved  of  yore, 
And  beam  those  laces,  long  since  cold,  with  smiles  that  once  they  wore. 

In  wild  imagination  spring  the  scenes  of  youth's  fair  day. 
Ere  frigid  wax'd  the  fervent  heart,  or  hope  had  known  decay ; 
Ere  sad  experience  chased  the  dreams  that  fill'd  the  ardent  mind. 
And  woke  the  wretched  man  to  mourn  the  ruins  left  behind. 

Flow  on  sweet  strains !  ah,,  now  'tis  husb'd,  the  fitful  sound  has  gone, 
Like  Peri's  song  o'er  starlit  main  ere  dark  the  storm  comes  on ; 
Brief  as  those  scenes  whose  ecstasy  it  waken'd  in  the  heart: 
So  all  our  joys,  with  transient  ray,  just  glimmer  and  depart. 

B. 


PAPACY, 


'j 


Much  has  been  said  and  much  written  at  the  present  day, 
against  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion.  Not  many  years  have 
elapsed,  since  there  was  general  excitement  upon  this  subject 
throughout  the  religious  community.  Zealous  partisans  were 
not  wanting,  who  seemed  to  favor  the  opening  of  a  regular  cru- 
sade for  the  entire  extermination  of  that  venerable  (venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  we  mean,)  and  once  powerful  sect.  The  old  differ- 
ences and  disputes,  that  once  divided  the  Christian  church, 
seemed  about  to  be  revived,  and  set  in  agitation,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness and  zeal  of  the  early  reformers.  Even  intelligent  Protes- 
tants appeared  to  entertain  real  fears  lest  the  ^^  mother  of  abom- 
inations" should  succeed  in  establishing  her  pretended  claims  to 
universal  and  undivided  dominion  in  spiritual  affairs.  It  was 
pretended,  even  with  the  appearance  of  good  faith,  that  she  had 
begmi  to  array  her  learning,  zeal,  and  ability,  with  renewed  vigor, 
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against  her  old  antagonist,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  unless  the 
Protestant  church  should  take  speedy  measures  to  put  itself  into 
a  posture  of  defense,  its  overthrow  was  certaio ;  at  least,  serious 
inroads  would  be  made  upon  its  domains. 

But,  it  seems  to  us,  that  all  fears  in  respect  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Catholicism  in  this  or  any  other  enlightened  and  christian 
land,  are  wholly  idle  and  groundless.  The  truth  is,  the  great 
battle  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  has  already  been 
fought,  and  the  contest  between  them  should  be  regarded  as  fully 
and  finally  settled  The  beginning  of  the  reformation  was  the 
period  at  which  this  conflict  opiened.  The  reformation  itself  was 
the  point  around  which  ralUed  the  opposing  forces  of  these  two 
great  divisions  of  the  church.  .On  both  sides  were  displayed 
uncommon  ability,  acuteness;:  zeal,  and  firmness.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  manful,  and  it  shook  Europe  to  its  center.  A  power 
was  called  into  intense  action,  that  heaved  society  from  its 
foundations,  and  from  it  went  forth  an  influence  which  reached 
every  department  of  eflbrt,  and  every  fwm  of  thou^t. 

Ecclesiastical  history  is  little  else  than  the  mournful  record  of 
the  strifes  and  mutual  accusations  which  sprung  from  this  deeply 
agitating  controversy.  The  claims  of  the  Catholic  religion  were 
strongly  set  before  the  world.  The  deep  corruptions  of  papal  in- 
stitutions were  dragged  forth  and  exposed  by  the  prying  zeal  of 
of  Protestant  reformers.  They  did  not  stop  here ;  the  probe  of 
examination  was  carried  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Romish  hierar- 
chy, and  diseased  principles  were  found  to  lie  there.*  These,  too, 
were  put  to  the  test  of  fearless  discussion — ^were  fairly  and  lucidly 
canvassed.  The  result  was,  a  decided  conviction  unfavorable  to 
papal  principles.  The  world  has  voted  their  suppression  and  fall, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  reverse  the  decision. 

If,  however,  any  considerations  were  needed  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  realizing  those  fears  which  are  soberly  enter- 
tained, that  popery  may  one  day  gain  the  ascendency,  plant  its 
institutions,  build  up  its  establishments,  and  exercise  its  tyranny 
in  this  free  repuplic,  they  might  be  drawn  from  the  character  of 
the  age,  and  the  nature  of  papal  principles.  If  there  is  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  present  age,  it  is  that  tendency  or  movement 
of  the  people  towards  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind.  Men 
DOW  will  not  bear  mental  oppression  in  any  of  its  slightest  forms. 
Freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  speech,  are  confidently 
claimed  as  man's  inalienable  prerogatives.  All  subjects,  religious 
as  well  as  those  relating  to  philosophy  and  'politics,  are  open  to 
firee  and  manly  discussion.  No  man  need,  no  man  ought,  to  take 
his  religious  opinions  upon  trust.  If  there  be  any  subject  which 
demands  the  exercise  of  his  unbiased  judgment,  and  his  liberty  of 
free  inquiry,  religion  is  that  subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  above  all 
others  ought  to  be  sacred  from  man's  interference.    It  is  a  matter 
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which  lies  between  every  individual  and  bis  Maker — between 
God  and  his  own  soul,  and  no  one  can  officiously  thrust  himself 
in  and  put  them  asunder  without  doing  violence  to  man's  highest 
and  holiest  privilege. 

Christianity,  in  a  former  age,  was  immured  in  the  cell  of  the 
monk  and  hooded  in  the  cowl ;  it  was  confined  under  the  jealous 
guardianship  of  a  bigoted  priesthood,  by  whom  it  was  deslt  out 
to  mankind  with  a  sparing  hand.  But  now  it  is  free  from  that 
iron  bondage,  it  has  come  forth  into  the  broad  and  open  day  to 
bless,  exalt,  and  purify  human  nature.  It  goes  with  man  into^he 
busy  scenes  of  life,  and  bears  sway  over  the  individual  heart  and 
conduct. 

Will  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  this  freedom  of  opinion  once 
possessed,  this  companionship  with  Christianity  once  enjoyed, 
can  be  readily  yielded  up?  Will  not  the  Church  of  Rome  here 
find  an  insuperable  barrier  ? 

Intellectual  light  every  where  diffused,  the  universal  tendency 
of  civilization,  the  general  spread  of  liberal  views,  will  set  at  defi- 
ance all  attempts  to  legislate  for  men's  consciences,  and  to  tyran- 
nise over  men's  souls. 

When  we  see  the  free  citizens  of  a  free,  united,  and  happy 
republic,  yielding  without  resistance  their  dearest  political  rights 
and  privileges,  and  bow  in  willing  submission  to  the  commands 
of  sceptered  tyranny,  we  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  see  the  repub- 
lic of  mind  resign  its  right  to  think  for  itself,  disclaim  its  privi- 
lege and  noble  duty  of  free  inquiry  and  unlimited  research,  submit 
to  human  authority  and  dictation  in  spiritual  concerns,  and  pas- 
sively acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  miter  and  crosier,  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  rightful  supremacy,  but  not  till  then.  The  world  has 
ffone  too  far  to  recede ;  man  will  not,  after  once  breaking  away 
nrom  thraldom,  seek  again  his  shackles.  After  he  has  once  ad- 
vanced to  the  light  and  the  truth,  he  will  not  turn  back  to  dark- 
ness and  sorrow.  The  eye  once  purged  of  its  fihn  does  not  long 
for  the  blinding  cataract,  but  rather  rejoices  in  the  light.  So  man 
once  free  from  a  degrading  vassals^,  congratulates  himself  on 
his  enfranchisement,  swells  to  the  full  measure  of  his  liberty,  and 
opens  wide  his  eye  for  a  larger  view  and  a  broader  horizon. 

In  the  second  place,  popish  principles  are  adverse  to  man's 
progress  as  a  moral  being,  and  therefore  cannot  stand  in  this  age 
of  moral  improvement.  That  man  is  endowed  with  unbounded 
and  indestructible  capacities  of  knowledge,  improvement,  and 
happiness,  no  one  'will  doubt.  Endless  progress,  and  perpetual 
growth,  are  plainly  the  laws  of  his  being.  That  he  is  by  nature 
a  religious  being,  we  think,  is  equally  plain. 

He  has  spiritual  faculties  and  capacities  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  his  religion:  He  has  an  interior  sentiment,  that 
disposes  him  to  worship  some  power  above  himself.    This  senti- 
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ment  is  supposed  to  be  natural,  because  ve  see  it  is  universal, 
common  to  every  age,  and  at  every  stage  of  civilization.  Abused, 
misdirected,  degraded,  it  often  is ;  for  sometimes  we  see  it  {»ros- 
trate  before  stocks  and  stones,  and  now  adoring  the  hosts  of 
heaven  ;  in  one  age  it  deifies  virtue,  in  another  man  ,*  but  here  is 
the  sentiment  still,  capable  of  being  developed  and  directed  aright, 
and  the  result  is  religion.  Christianity  addresses  itself  to  this 
sentiment,  and  its  legitimate  effects  are  to  quicken  it  into  life, 
feed  its  growth,^  and  promote  its  expansion.  Left  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  pure  Christianity,  it  will  go  forward  increasing  with- 
out measure  and  without  end.  But  it  is  one  of  the  central  prin- 
ciples of  the  Romish  church,  that  man  is  bound  to  submit  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  This 
is  a  principle  which  has  spread  its  pernicious  influence  far  and 
wide,  for  it  contains  the  very  elements  of  spiritual  bondage. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  principle  you  may  hammer  out  your 
creeds,  cchistruct  your  formularies  of  faith,  issue  the  decrees  of 
pontiffs,  and  proclaim  the  decisions  of  councils.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  when  the  religious  nature  is  taught  to  rely  up- 
on the  outward  form  of  belief  as  the  ultimate  authority,  ail  fur- 
ther progress  will  be  at.  an  end.  This  naturally  progressive 
sentiment  will  feel  a  restraint,  your  creed  is  a  dead  power  of  fix- 
ture upon  the  soul. 

It  finds  itself  hemmed  in  by  an  enclosure  strongly  guarded,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  power  fearfully  sanctioned,  which  it  must 
break  away  from  or  remain  forever  unprogressive.  The  Bible  is 
the  only  creed  which  man  can  desire.  This  is  one  that  he  may 
rely  upon ;  and  it  is  one,  and  the  only  one,  that  is  adapted  to  his 
nature.  Creeds  of  human  invention  he  may  outgrow,  but  this 
will  be  found  to  accommodate  itself  wonderfully  to  all  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  his  progress  and  attainments,  firom  his  first  gropings 
in  infancy  to  that  surprising  energy  that  emulates  superior  na- 
tures. Upon  this  book  his  understanding  should  be  permitted  to 
act  with  ail  its  native  freedom.  It  must  not  be  repelled  fix)m  this 
noblest  province  of  thought  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  church. 
Here  he  will  find  an  ample  scope  for  its  highest  energies  and 
largest  views.  Whenever  the  understanding  is  shut  out  from  that 
ennobling  action,  which  it  is  called  to  put  forth  upon  this  highest 
of  all  subjects  of  human  interest,  and  that  reciprocal  influence  that 
comes  from  the  instructions  of  heaven ;  whenever  and  wherever 
the  religious  sentiment  is  controlled  by  human  authority,  there 
can  be  but  a  small  measure  of  attainment  in  the  Christian  life. 
Hence  we  see  how  poor  and  barren  are  the  conceptions  formed  by 
one,  who  has  lived  from  early  life  under  the  enslaving  influences 
of  Catholicism,  concerning  the  principles  and  duties  that  belong 
to  the  true  Christian  character.  How  feeble  the  moral  principle, 
how  benighted  the  understanding  relative  to  the  great  essential 
truths  of  the  Bible. 
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Other  principles  might  be  examiaed  whose  necessary  tendency 
is  to  enslave  the  mind  and  retard  the  growth  of  our  moral  nature. 
But  enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  show  the  folly  of  indulging 
in  those  fearful  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  Indeed,  all  those  fears  of  danger  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  should  be  looked  upon  as  among 
the  wildest  dreams  of  fanaticism. 

There  is,  however,  abroad  in  some  communities,  how  exten- 
sively we  cannot  say,  a  spirit  of  persecution  towards  the  Catholics 
which  savors  badly  of  intolerance.  This  spirit  deserves  a  with- 
ering rebuke  from  every  one  who  bears  the  Christian  name.  It 
cannot  be  justified  or  countenanced  on  any  grounds  whatever. 
A  feeling  of  intolerance  is  a  state  of  mind  wholly  unchristian. 
Such  a  mind  can  claim  no  fellowship  with  that  mild  dispensation 
which  breathes  from  every  page  forbearance,  charity  and  love  to- 
wards all  men.  If  there  is  any  pecuUar  feature  in  that  system 
of  truth,  promulgated  for  the  first  time  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  that  stands  out  with  a  marked  prominence 
and  gives  to  that  system  an  original  and  distinctive  character,  it 
is  the  expansive  benevolence  which  it  breathes  towards  all  man- 
kind, the  idea  it  inculcates  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

It  has  beea  well  said  of  its  founder,  "  that  he  was  the  first  who 
died  a  mBiiyr  to  his  love  of  mankind.  His  hfe  was  the  first  revela- 
tion of  pure  philanthropy.  He  was  the  first  who,  sinking  all  consid- 
erations of  friends,  country,  creed,  sect,  party,  class,  people,  <^uld 
let  the  fountains  of  his  love  overflow  for  simple  humanity." 
Whenever  we  see  the  manifestations  of  a  persecuting,  intolerant 
spirit,  we  think  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  something  is  wrong, 
Christianity  cannot  have  done  its  appropriate  work. 

Now  as  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  the 
fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  have  been  softened  down  by  the  progress 
of  liberal  views.  Every  sect  in  Christendom  has  been  affected 
more  or  less  by  the  general  enlargement  of  thought,  and  the  less 
embarrassed  modes  of  inquiry ;  and  no  candid  man  will  deny  that 
the  church  of  Rome  has  shared  in  the  changes  which  have 
modified  other  institutions  of  society. 

In  the  preceding  ages  of  darkness  and  submissive  ignorance, 
the  pope  made  pretensions  to  supreme  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  on  earth,  and  he  even  denounced  and  punished  as  a  '^  dam- 
nable heretic"  who  would  not  concede  to  this  monstrous  assump- 
tion ;  but  now  what  intelligent  Catholic  would  not  smile  with 
contempt  upon  the  charge  of  heresy,  for  disavowal  of  the  pope's 
unqualified  supremacy. 

The  independence  of  the  secular  on  the  spiritual  power  was 
long  ago  maintained  by  professed  Catholics.     Infallibility  is  deni- 
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ed  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Moreover  the  statements  and  declara- 
tions developed  in  recent  controversies,  go  to  show  that  many 
other  ancient  absurdities  are  extensively  regarded  by  Catholics 
as  obsolete  errors. 

These  improvements,  these  gradual  steps  towards  a  more 
thorough  reform,  should  be  hailed  by  all  as  happy  omens.  Let 
us  be  generous  enough  to  acknowledge  all  signs  of  change  for 
the  better  among  our  CathoUc  brethren.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  iendeavor  to  conciliate  and  win  back  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  in  error,  by  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness, 
rather  than  by  a  repulsive  bigotry  and  arrogance,  seek  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them.  The  world  is  now,  one  would  sup- 
pose, heartily  tired  of  the  accusations  and  animosities  of  these  two 
divisions  of  the  church.  These  unhallowed  strifes  should  now  be 
permitted  to  slumber.  In  God's  name,  let  not  the  sleeping  ashes 
of  controversy  again  be  raked  open,  and  the  feeble,  flickenng  em- 
bers of  unholy  contention  be  fanned  into  a  blaze.  The  past  his- 
tory of  the  church  furnishes  a  commentary  sufficiently  humiliating, 
one  would  think,  to  deter  men  for  the  future. 

Instances  stand  recorded  there  of  more  than  savage  persecution, 
a  persecution  which  sought  the  blood  of  its  victim ;  of  blind  and 
unguarded  zeal,  intoxicated  with  religious  phrenzy ;  of  bigoted 
intolerance,  that  made  dungeon  bars  for  the  mind,  and  put  fetters 
on  the  soul.  These  stand  as  perpetual  monuments  of  reproach, 
not  to  Christianity,  but  to  those  who  disgrace  and  abuse  her  holy 
name.  We  would  not  be  supposed  to  lament  the  reformation  in 
which  these  abuses  originated.  It  was  a  long  stride  in  the  on- 
ward course  of  general  improvement.  It  was  a  praiseworthy 
struggle  of  the  mind  to  throw  off  its  chains  and  burdens ;  but  we 
do  lament  that  man's  vices  so  often  bore  sway,  and  that  the  heated 
passions  were  permitted  to  misdirect  and  delude,  when  the  dic- 
tates of  sober  reason,  the  lAonitions  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
and  the  suggestions  of  a  pious  heart,  would  have  guided  to  richer 
and  more  honorable  results.  R . . . . 
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"  None  did  love  him."— Byron, 

Beneath  a  moss-clad  tower 

An  aged  wanderer  stood, 
The  knitting  brow  and  firm  clenched  band 

Told  of  a  fearful  mood. 
'There  were  children  sporting  near, 

And  their  laugh  rung  loud  and  free  ', 
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He  tuined  awmj  from  thoie  witching  tooes, 

And  cuned  tbem  bitterly. 
HiB  words  fell  on  that  group, 

Am  frost  apon  the  flower. 
And  with  breathless  haste  thej  sought  their  homes, 

At  that  early  twilight  hoar. 
One  lingered  still ;  and  he, 

A  proudly  fearless  child, 
Who  had  not  moTed  him  from  the  spot. 

Since  he  heard  those  accents  wild. 
He  stood,  till  all  had  fled, 

And  he  was  left  alone 
With  the  pilgrim,  who  had  leant  him  now 

Against  the  cold,  grey  stone. 
Aye !  then,  unmoved,  he  spoke — 

'<  Why  dost  thoa  linger  here  ? 
Thou  grey  haired  stranger !  tell  me  now, 

Are  there  none  who  Ioto  thee  near?'* 
Then  darker  grew  that  brow, 

A  laugh  rung  on  the  air. 
The  dreadful  mockery  of  mirth. 

The  laughter  of  despair. 
''  None  ever  loved  me  long  ! 

There's  a  curse  upon  my  head. 
And  affection's  kindly,  holy  dew 

Ne'er  on  this  brow  was  shed. 
E'en  my  mother  turned  from  me, 

To  bless  her  younger  son ; 
And  my  father — ah !  I  ne'er  from  him 

A  look  of  kindness  won. 
Exil'd  from  human  love, 

I've  wander'd  far  and  wide, 
But  this  moss-grown  stone  will  mark  the  spot 

Where  the  wretched  outcast  died." 
The  boy — ^he  quak'd  with  fear ; 

He — the  once  dauntless  one— 
Who  had  stood  in  the  grave  yard's  fearful  gloom,  : 

At  the  midnight  hour,  alone ; 
Who  had  seen  the  pale  moon  rise 

In  the  lonely  "  haunted  glen," 
And  had  slept  aa  sweet,  on  the  velvet  turf, 

As  if 'twas  the  haunt  of  men — 
Now  fled  to  his  cottage  home, 

While  his  lip  was  pale  with  fear, 
And  he  dar'd  not  whisper  the  dark  tale, 

E'en  in  his  mother's  ear. 
The  morning  son  arose^* 

He  early  sought  the  spot ; 
But  a  lifeless  form  before  him  lay — 

The  unlov'd  one  was  Twt. 

Y.  y. 
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No.  III.  w  *.*•'' 


"  Nan  18  a  strange  being.'* — Passim. 


To  the  curious,  a  relation  of  the  strange  circumstances  under 
which  my  imcle  obtained  possession  of  the  antique  manuscript, 
may  not  be  uninteresting.     He  thus  writes, 

My  Dear  Nephew  : 

I  have  lately  been  delivered  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 
My  last,  as  you  recollect,  was  dated  at  S — ,  from  which  rendezvous 
I  was  then  about  to  proceed  fisuther  into  the  interior,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  large  caravan  composed  of  merchants,  artisans,  and 
pilgrims,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  speaking  all  tongues. 

Our  journey  lay  over  the  great  desert.  At  the  giving  of  the 
first  signal  every  tent  was  struck,  and  all  was  hurry  and  bustle 
for  departure.  When  the  second  trump  rang  out  its  long,  loud 
blast,  our  guard  advanced  in  fiont.  Then  followed  with  their  at- 
tendants, the  beasts  of  burden,  mules,  dromedaries,  and  elephants, 
all  heavily  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  pearls,  gems,  and  spices, 
the  costly  and  precious  products  of  Oriental  wealth  and  grandeur. 
At  last  came  a  motley  assemblage  of  travelers  unlike  in  every  re- 
spect, save  that  all  were  mounted  on  the  fleet  and  beautiful  Ara- 
bian. The  whole  train  presented  a  glorious  spectacle.  Alas! 
little  did  one  of  all  that  moving  mass  dream  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  him ! 

Our  course  for  many  days  was  uniform,  as  nothing  occurred 
to  annoy  us,  or  hinder  our  progress.  Traveling  by  day,  and  eur 
camping  at  night  near  some  watering-place  where  we  might  re- 
fresh ourselves  and  find  forage  for  our  beasts,  we  advanced  over 
the  desert  at  a  rapd  rate. 


It  was  on  the  twentieth  day  after  our  departure — ^but  the  agony, 
the  suffering,  the  final  catastrophe  of  that  twentieth  day  and  fol- 
lowing night,  no  tongue  can  tell,  or  language  describe.  You  can 
expect  but  a  brief  accoimt,  and  that  from  the  only  human  being 
of  all  that  multitude,  that  survived  to  tell  the  heart-rending  tale  ! 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  one  parched  and  barren  re- 
gion. The  heat  of  the  sun  had  for  many  days  been  intense,  and 
by  it  the  sand  had  become  exceedingly  hot  and  dry.    Before  mid- 
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day  the  atmosphere  had  grown  unusually  sultry  and  oppressive, 
and  there  were  threatening  indications  of  some  dire  calsunity.  A 
strange  oppression  came  upon  us — something  which  affected  even 
our  beasts.  The  patient  camel  would  snuff  the  air,  and  often  cry 
out  for  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  signs  of  great  terror ;  and 
the  huge  elephant  thrust  his  trunk  deep  into  the  saiid,  in  vain,  in 
search  of  something  fresh  and  cooling. 

And  now  the  sun  poured  down  his  piercing  rays  in  their 
fiercest,  hottest  fervor — scorching — scorching !  Not  a  breeze — 
nor  a  breath  of  air,  but  a  dead — dead  calm  !  Oh  !  that  burning, 
suffocating  sensation  I  The  very  blood  in  our  veins  seemed  to 
boil  with  heat,  and  circulate  with  ten-fold  rapidity.  Oh !  that 
half  were  now  told.     For  well  we  knew  what  to  expect. 

At  a  distance,  there  seemed  gathering  a  fearful  accumulation 
of  wrath — one  burning  mass  of  upheaved  and  whirling  sand — 
borne  on:  before  an  angry  hurricane.  Still,  all  was  calm.  At 
this  moment,  a  sound  as  of  the  heaving  ocean  caught  my  ear — 
deepening,  deafening  in  its  roar.  The  storm,  as  on  the  wings  of 
mighty  winds,  came  rushing  on — widening  and  darkening,  and  so 
commingling  heaven  and  earth — ^yet  moving  on,  as  seemed  like 
the  black  approach  of  doom !  The  shrieks  of  men,  accompanying 
the  groans  and  cries  of  our  beasts,  now  rend  the  skies. — ^We  per- 
ish! Help!  Help!!     Oh!  The  sand!  The  sand!! 


As  out  of  a  dream,  in  which  terrific  visions  of  something 
strange  and  indefinite  had  flitted  dimly  before  the  mind,  I  awoke 
— but  not  to  see  the  light.  Darkness,  black,  Egyptian  darkness, 
brooded  o'er  me.  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  pain,  of  withering, 
parching  thirst — conscious  only  that  some  awful  calamity  had  be- 
fallen. I  groped  about  in  order  to  obtain  some  information  re- 
specting my  companions.  There  could  not  be  found  one  vestige 
of  that  vast  company.  Alas !  the  burning  sand  had  proved  thdr 
graves.  The  whirlwind  had  passed.  I  groped  on,  not  knowing, 
and  scarcely  caring  whither — mad,  and  almost  blind  with  heat 
and  thirst.  How  long  or  how  far  I  thus  wandered,  I  know  not ; 
but  remember  only  one  pleasing  sensation,  like  the  idea  of  some- 
thing familiar — a  sound  as  of  falling  water.  I  rushed  on — and 
'twas  so — a  sweet,  pure  fountain  gushing  out  of  a  rock !  I  drank 
and  drank  again ;  and  thrice  grateful  was  that  draught !  Cluench- 
ing  my  thirst,  I  sank  down  exhausted,  and  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber. 

That  was  the  fountain  mentioned  in  my  last. 

Ever  your  obliging  uncle. 
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High  ho !  I  trust,  reader,  that  thou  art  now  being  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  the  continuation  of  my  uncle's  translation  of 

AN  ANCIENT  CH&ONICLfi, 

BSIHO    AN  ACCOnifT   OF   THE    OIREFUL    COffSX^UEirCSS    OF    WOMAN's   UHCOirqUXB- 

ABLX   PROPENSITIES. 

When  the  last  note  of  the  coronation  ode  had  died  away  in 
the  grove  of  the  Arbama,  and  the  distant  hills  ceased  to  echo  back 
the  sweet  strains  of  maiden  music ;  there  went  up  a  new  shout 
and  a  more  joyful  acclamation  from  all  the  people. 

When  the  great  Schemarthar,  clad  in  rich  robes,  led  forth  from 
her  embankment  of  flowers  the  beautiful  queen,  decked  in  her 
white  raiment  of  choice  silken  texture,  that  she  might  receive  the 
homage  of  her  subjects,  then  again  rang  with  shouts  of  most 
thrilling  delight  the  vale  of  Karsarmar  Kerselkolf.  They  thought 
she  had  never  before  appeared  half  so  beautiful,  for  there  was  that 
expression  of  soul  in  her  eyes,  which  far  surpasses  all  the  rest  of 
loveliness,  and  which  gave  such  radiancy  to  all  her  charms,  and 
such  an  intellectual  bcHsiuty  to  her  countenance,  as  they  had  never 
before  seen.  As  she  went  through  the  great  assembly,  accom- 
panied by  the  Magi  and  the  loveliest  of  her  fair  maidens,  she  was 
reverenced  by  all. 

Old  men  uncovered  their  hoary  heads  and  did  obeisance. 
The  young  raised  reverently  their  eyes,  and  looking  towards  the 
blest  plain  of  Hinare,  where  once  stood  the  temple  of  the  mighty 
Rehobah^  invoked  the  spirit  of  that  great  seer  of  old,  and  called 
down  blessings  on  their  lovely  queen.  The  young  women  ob- 
served a  modest  demeanor.  They  wore  countenances  happy  and 
sparkling.  Sometimes  they  stood  in  graceful  attitudes,  clapping 
their  hands  for  joy — sometimes,  as  if  struck  with  ereat  admiration, 
they  seemed  to  indulge  their  own  secret  thoughts,  and  to  wrap 
themselves  in  their  own  secret  reveries,  and  anon  they  showed 
such  wonderful  agility,  gracefulness  and  poetry  of  motion  in  all 
their  actions,  as  might  rival  the  graceful  nymphs  of  the  fabled 
fountain.  Around  ran  numerous  groups  of  children,  skipping 
about  and  scattering  the  most  grateful  and  fragrant  roses  that 
were  reared  in  the  flower  gardens  of  Aizu.  They  were  pleased, 
and  there  was  a  satiety  of  joy.  They  were  perfectly  happy,  be- 
cause they  saw  nothing  to  make  them  more  so ;  and  as  the  pre- 
sent was  to  them  full  of  bliss,  they  took  no  forethought  for  the 
future.  Every  hill  and  dale  and  grove  and  stream  of  this  lovely 
land  seemed  most  lovely,  for  the  scene  was  full  of  beauty,  and 
embodied  all  their  ideality.  This  was  one  of  those  rare  occurring 
scenes  wherein  is  fully  realized  all  that  ideal  standard  of  beauty 
— ^the  mind's  own  doting  picture  of  loveliness — and  that  picture 
was  complete.    All  nature  became  to  them  music  to  the  ear  and 
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beauty  to  the  eye.  At  whatever  time  they  thought  of  the  dedree 
of  Fate  J  When  your  queen  shall  fall  in  love  the  nation  shall  be 
destroyed,  they  felt  no  fear  of  evil,  for  they  trusted  to  her  superior 
virtue,  and  believed  that  as  she  was  by  far  fairer  and  lovelier  than 
all  before  her,  so  she  would  be  more  pure  and  constant  than  they 
all.  It  was  not  revealed  by  the  great  Rehobah,  that  most  far- 
seeing  of  all  the  Magi,  in  what  way  they  would  perish,  or  how  a 
calamity  would  come  upon  them ;  yet  they  as  implicitly  relied  on 
the  truth  of  the  fatal  decree  as  they  believed  their  queen  would 
remain  cold  in  lave.  The  tradition  was  remote,  deeply  graven  in 
all  hearts,  and  associated  with  all  their  destiny ;  the  fathers  taught 
it  to  their  children  from  generation  to  generation,  until  it  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  all,  that,  by  ccmimon  consent,  it  seemed  al- 
most forgotten.  This  decree  was  to  them  a  fate — a  fate  which 
they  did  not  fear,  because  they  thought  it  could  never  be  realized* 
As  the  fair  queen  passed  through  the  throng  with  the  Magi  and 
her  maidens,  the  great  Schemarthar  thus  lifted  up  his  voice : 

Chaste  aa  the  m'oon  in  the  silvery  night, 
Deck'd  in  her  robes  all  silken  and  white, 

Look !  Look !  on  your  virgin  queen  ; 
Proudly  and  stately  she  walks  o'er  the  earth, 
A  shining  light  to  the  land  of  her  birth, 

In  beauty's  radiant  sheen. 

On  her  snow-white  neck,  and  her  golden  hair, 
^  On  her  large  dark  eye  so  mild  and  iair, 

So  spiritually  bright ; 
On  her  sylph-like  form,  and  her  high-arched  brow. 
Look  !  Look !  and  list  as  she  utters  her  row, 

Illumed  with  heavenly  light. 

Queen  nng9. 

If  on  this  cheek  there  beauty  be, 

Or  charms  that  win,  or  tints  that  glow, 
May  from  this  cheek  that  beauty  flee, 

And  where  were  smiles,  may  hot  tears  flow, 
If  ever  dire  propensity 

Shall  melt  to  love  this  heart  of  snow. 

Let  the  pale  blossoms  on  this  brow. 

Sweet  emblems  of  my  innocence. 
And  ye  who  gaze  upon  me  now 

With  eyes  so  fiill  of  eloquehce, 
Be  witnesses — I  make  my  vow, 

In  hoping,  trembling  confidence. 

Vow  of  the  queen. 

My  heart  shall  be  as  pure  and  chaste 

As  bosom'd  in  the  welkin's  waste, 

A  vestal  star, 


JtU  in  «  chorus. 


Echo, 
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That  8hiii«B  on  all— lor  all  doih  burn. 
And  not  for  one  doth  light  her  urn. 
Flaming  afar. 

Free  from  tadneie  and  from  weeping, 
Full  of  gladness  is  our  greeting ; 

Hail,  all  hail! 

Lorely  flower,  in  love  we  meet  thee, 
Love'a  thj  dower,  with  love  we  greet  thee ; 

Hail,  all  hall ! 

Love — the— charm — of— every — hour — 
Love— defying — fate*8 — stern — power. 


Here  occurs  another  illegible  and  untranslatable  portion  of 
this  history.  I  am  not  able  to  decipher  the  meaning  sufficient 
to  know  how  long  they  continued  their  rejoicings.  That  they 
did  separate,  I  however  infer  from  the  important  truism,  that 
*'  man  is  a  strange  being."  He  cannot  live  all  his  days  in  fes- 
tivity and  gladness.  There  are  times  for  him  to  weep,  as  well  as 
to  smile.  Many  a  dull  and  monotonous  day  must  he  be  con- 
tented to  drag  out,  instead  of  making  his  whole  life  one  continued 
holiday.  He  deals  with  fact  as  well  as  fancy,  whence  it  becomes 
him  to  cultivate  the  prose  aud  poetry  of  existence  together ;  for 
poetry  and  songnsinging  will  not  alone  sustain  the  body,  and  if 
that  is  weakened,  the  mind  also,  owing  to  a  certain  subtle  and 
sympathetic  union  of  the  two,  becomes  enervated. 

The  body  of  man  needs  sustenance,  and  his  mind  repose.  In 
the  morning  he  may  go  forth  girded  with  dignity  and  strength — 
proud  and  conscious  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  nature ;  but  in  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  the  day,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  he  desires  to 
court  some  cooling  shade,  some  rippling  rill,  or  sparkling  fountain : 
and  not  less  strange,  if  long  ere  night-fall  his  wearied  limbs  and 
jaded  spirits  make  him  foi^et  his  same  boasted  nobility.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  this  peace-loving  and  care-forgetting  people  did 
disperse  to  their  homes,  even  though  the  idea  may  be  s(»newhat 
unpoetical.  Man  cannot  always  be  great,  nor  can  a  king  always 
wear  his  crown;  and  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  matchless 
queen  herself,  as  well  as  the  most  exquisite  and  sentimental  of 
her  fair  attendants,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  poetry 
from  the  act,  did  retire  to  the  imperial  court,  and  there  refresh 
themselves,  by  administering  to  their  necessities  and  partaking  of 
nature's  sweet  restorer.  And  hence  I  conclude  that  woman  also, 
as  well  as  man,  is  a  strange  creature^  and  that,  after  all,  she  is  no 
more  than  what  Muilharek  Ben  Hazri  says  of  her,  "  an  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  dreaming,  loving  and  lovely  creature,  with 
propensities  unconquerable." 
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It  may  be  our  author  had  imbibed  a  notion  common  to  many 
barbarous  nations,  that  woman  hus  no  soul,  as  he  here  makes  no 
mention  of  any ;  but  for  this  ofHnion  I  stand  no  sponsor,  for  since 
I  have  lost  the  sanguinity  of  my  youth,  I  seldom  support  hypoth- 
eses of  this  kind.  I  am  old,  and  with  the  storms  of  threescore 
years  over  my  now  hoary  locks,  I  have  no  inclination  to  discourse 
of  my  kind.  I  confess  I  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  world. 
I  have  buried  myiself  in  the  past,  and  in  the  lore  of  antiquity 
am  fain  to  forget  the  present — ^myself,  my  toils  and  sufferings.  I 
wander  in  unknown  climes,  and  here  I  love  to  wander.  I  love 
the  East.  I  love  its  solemn  night — for,  O !  night  in  the  East  is 
beautiful.  Often,  while  traversing  those' vast,  dearest  regions,  have 
I  loved  to  steal  away  alone,  at  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  for  this 
is  a  moment  of  reflection.  Often,  as  I  stretch  out  my  wearied 
limbs  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven  to  rest,  after  the  fatigue 
of  travel,  am  I  carried  back  by  the  power  of  association  to  olden 
time.  I  think  of  that  simple,  truth-telling  age,  when  the  wprld 
was  young  and  man  in  his  infancy — of  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
who  here  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  rejoicing  in  the  light  of 
the  same  silent  moon  and  the  same  twinkling  stars. 

On  these  same  hills  and  plains,  where  I  so  often  roam,  these 
simple  but  wise  shepherds  kept  their  flocks.  In  wandering  and 
musing  here,  I  find  something  elevating  and  ennobling,  and  as  I 
indulge  my  fancy,  feel  myself  growing  better.  Often,  by  this 
same  power  of  association,  am  I  led  to  think  of  my  own  native 
land.  Over  its  hills,  too,  have  I,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  my 
youth,  delighted  to  roam,  and  there  I  have  imbibed  the  soul  of  ro- 
mance from  nature's  sweetest  fountain.  There  have  I  enjoyed — 
ay !  and  suffered — all  that  an  ardent  nature  and  a  heart  made  to 
love,  could  feel  and  enjoy.  There,  upon  the  shining  lake — in 
woodland  dell  and  the  shady  grove,  hav^e  I  reveled  in  a  world  of 
ideality — and  with  a  fair  form  of  beauty  at  my  side,  I  have  poured 
out  the  deep  devotion  of  a  heart,  which,  alas !  •        • 

•  •        ♦  Alas!  #        #        #        •        • 

•  Theo!  ♦         'Ttspastf         *  'Tispast! 

•  And  the  eternity  of  the  past  I  would  not  recall.  I 
would  live  on— dream  on — and  continue  still  to  adore  the  ideal 
image  I  have  enshrined  on  the  altar  of  a  true  and  devoted  heart ; 
for  she  was  fairer  and  purer  than  the  pearl  of  India;  and  as 
young  blossoms  unfold  their  petals,  when  in  their  freshest  bloom, 
80  did  she  unfold  her  mind.  It  was  a  book  of  beauties,  and  every 
leaf  a  pure,  transparent  index  of  woman's  heart.  On  each  page' 
was  mirrored  out  her  soul  in  pictures  bright  and  beautiful — ^but 

•  •  •  I  am  alone !  •         #         • 

I  stand  like  the  shattered  trunk  of  a  solitary  oak — alone !  A  few 
sands  more,  and  this  heart,  all  torn  with  grief,  ceases  to  pulsate, 
and  these  feelings,  the  sacred  treasures  of  every  bosom,  cease 
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jJso.        •         #  I  would  love  my  fellows.     I  would  not 

hate  them-^ut  sometimes — Oh !  I  hate  them ;  and  it  is  the  only 
antidote.  #  *  #  Ihvetohaief  •  *  Ha! 
ha!  *         *         peace         #         #         #         •         • 


Translation  resumed,  in  which  the  history  thus  jvoceedf 

O  blest  and  thrice  happy  ye !  who,  with  unfettered  minds  and 
free  hearts,  delight  to  taste  the  beauties  of  nature — ^who  love  to 
let  the  soul  go  out  into  her  great  temple,  and  there  expand  in  one 
voluptuous  swell,  and  in  that  comprehensive  view  which  embrar 
ces  past,  present  and  future,  range  on  through  that  wide,  wild, 
boundless  ocean  of  thought,  where  all  is  ideal  and  abstract ; — 
who  listen  in  transporting  raptures  to  the  melody  of  the  spheres, 
and  catch  with  ecstasy  the  harmony  of  the  softly  whispering 
-wind  or  the  sadly  sighing  tempest,  and  perceive  music  in  the 
gently  flowing  rivulet,  as  well  as  catch  inspiration  from  the 
proudly  roaring  cataract. 

And  such  was  the  thrice  happy  and  enviable  lot  of  the  peojde 
of  the  land  of  Karsarmar  Kerselkolf.  After  the  space  of  one  year, 
they  were  all  assembled  again,  according  to  custom,  in  the  beau- 
tiful grove  of  Arbama,  there  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  their  fair  and 
lovely  queen — ^feast  their  minds — ^regale  every  sense,  and  revel 
amid  the  beauties  and  delights  of  this  goodly  grove.  Above  them 
waved  gracefully  the  tall  Arbama,  granting  a  grateful  shade, 
whUe  beneath  their  feet  the  luxuriant  herbage  afforded  a  soft  and 
green  carpeting.  Around,  grazed  harmlessly  every  tame  ani- 
mal, without  molesting  the  numerous  parterres  of  flowers  and 
delicate  shmbbery ;  and  to  complete  and  embellish  the  scene,  an 
infinite  number  of  enamelled  birds  sung  in  the  trees,  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  harmonious  notes— each  chirping  and  singing 
to  Its  mate,  and  discoursing  such  delightful  music  in  their  cooing 
and  wooing,  as  when  the  bird  of  the  white  plumage  comes  up 
from  the  warm  south  to  make  love  to  the  chaste  turtle-dove, 
bearing  as  a  token  the  sweet  berries  of  that  enchanted  tree  which 
grows  by  the  fairy  fount  of  Ten  Zen. 

Here,  engaged  as  usual  in  their  various  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments, in  singing  songs,  playing  on  the  lute  and  harp,  reciting 
poetry,  and  treasuring  up  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  were  assembled 
the  great  Schemarthar  and  the  Magi,  with  the  queen  and  her 
beautiful  maidens.  The  people  were  never  more  pleased  with 
their  lovely  queen,  for  she  never  appeared  to  them  more  beautiful. 
She  shone  among  her  maidens  as  shines  the  moon  among  the 
stars,  and  was  so  far  superior  to  them  all,  that  not  one  daied  to 
contend  for  the  queendom. 
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Bright  Phcebus  was  now  holding  his  middle  joamey  throagh  the 
de^Alogisticated  empyrean,  and  the  quiet  of  noon  seemed  to  invite 
all  to  repose,  while  the  fanning  zephyrs  kissed  gently  the  waving 
tops  of  the  tall  Arbama ;  when  lo !  there  was  heard  at  a  distance 
the  harmonious  notes  of  that  fabulous  instrument  with  which  the 
OiarUs  of  Cashdelmere  are  wont  to  charm  the  mountain  nymj^ 
of  Miraz,  when  they  come  to  visit  the  sunny  vale  of  Aizu. 

And  now  a  thousand  sorts  of  lesser  instruments  seemed  to  unite 
and  complete  the  harmonious  sjrmphony.  Far  in  the  distance 
gleamed  brightly  the  banners  of  a  mighty  host — and  at  length  was 
heard  a  noise  like  the  hum  and  miurmur  of  a  great  multitude,  steal- 
ing almost  imperceptibly  on  the  ear,  yet  moving  on  until  it  sounded 
like  the  distant  roar  of  many  waters.  The  waving  of  many  lofty 
plumes,  the  streaming  of  many  standards,  and  the  floating  of  the 
richest  tapestry,  were  now  plwily  visible,  and  afforded  altogether 
a  sight  so  glorious,  that  astonishment  siezed  all  the  people  in  the 
grove  of  the  tall  Arbama. 

They  were  a  friendly  people,  coming  up  from  the  far  distant 
region  of  Zrochabah,  and  over  many  great  waters,  from  the  land 
where  the  tall  Ahamrah  bore  rule,  whose  son,  the  prince  of  the 
dark  rich  locks,  was  now  bearing  greetings  and  gifts  to  the  beau- 
tiful queen.  As  they  drew  near,  the  prince  was  seen  riding  on  a 
noble  steed  of  the  most  beautiful  milk  whiteness.  Next  to  him 
came  a  chosen  band  of  goodly  youths,  all  sitting  on  beasts  of  the 
same  lovely  hue,  and  richly  decked  in  purple  and  gold.  When 
they  entered  the  grove,  the  prince  bent  his'  waving  plume  in 
humble  and  devout  respect,  and  waved  his  richly  embroidered 
banner  towards  the  lofty  pavilion  of  the  queen.  He  had  a  noble 
and  haughty  bearing.  His  appearance  was  bold,  graceful,  and 
handsome ;  and  withal  he  wore  such  an  aspect  of  dignity,  that  he 
appeared  to  the  young  imagination  of  the  queen,  like  one  of  those 
fabulous  beings  of  antiquity — ^flashing  forth  the  soul  of  poetry 
and  music  from  his  very  eyes,  and  exalting  her  respect  almost 
to  adoration.  The  astonished  queen  thought  she  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  being  half  so  beautiful.  His  dress  was  simple  but 
rich.  His  lai^e,  dark  eye  had  also  a  soft,  mild  expression,  and 
his  free,  raven  locks  clustered  in  rich  luxuriance  on  his  lofty  brow, 
— ^but  when  he  spoke  his  voice  resembled  the  sweet  tones  of  that 
magic  pipe  on  which  the  lovenBick  maids  of  the  enchanted  land 
sing  their  evening  songs,  when  their  lovers  are  absent 

As  was  her  custom,  the  fair  queen  descended  from  her  lofty 
throne,  and  extended  towards  the  handsome  prince  her  golden 
scepter.  With  youthful  bashfulness  and  bashful  modesty,  the 
prince,  also,  according  to  custom,  received  the  scepter  gracefully 
from  her  lily  hand,  and  after  pressing  it  fervently  to  his  lips,  re- 
turned it  again  to  her,  and  retiring,  stood  among  his  proud  and 
haughty  chiefs,  excelling  all  by  far,  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  his  form,  and  dignified  bearing. 
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Kushes  of  the  deepest  crimson  hue  profiisely  sufueed  the  fair 
cheek  of  the  lovely  queen,  as  she  again  seated  herself  in  state  on 
her  lofty  throne,  and  amid  the  glad  shouts  and  exstatic  songs  which 
rung  through  the  grove,  looked  with  maiden  modesty  upon  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  youthful  prince.  But  her  eyes  could  not 
meet  his,  for  they  sent  forth  such  thrilling  and  penetrating  glances 
as  seemed  to  pierce  her  inmost  soul.  She  felt  no  longer  gay  and 
cheerfiil,  and  as  she  looked  upon  his  manly  beauty,  a  pensive 
melancholy  came  stealing  over  her  young  spirit,  the  sure  index 
of  the  pangs  of  that  illusive  passion  when  it  first  twines  itself 
around  the  young  maiden's  heart. 


Scarce  had  the  golden  sun,  with  his  broad  disk  and  crimson 
blushes,  bid  good  night  to  pale  Cynthia,  and  nestled  himself 
snugly  and  quietly  into  bed,  behind  the  blue  wave  of  the  west- 
em  ocean — ^when  the  fair  and  lovely  queen  retiring,  as  was  her 
custom,  from  the  scenes  of  the  busy  day,  went  away  alone  to 
her  own  apartment  in  the  royal  abode,  and  there  seating  herself 
at  her  window,  gazed  silently  out  upon  the  pensive  countenance 
of  the  melancholy  queen  of  night.  She  was  now  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  a  feeling  in  her  bosom,  altogether  new 
and  strange.  It  appeared  to  steal  upon  her  young  heart  like  the 
dew  of  summer  evening,  bearing  with  it  an  emotion  not  altogether 
of  pleasure  or  pain ;  but  more  resembling  that  medium  sensation  of 
sadness  and  delight,  which  is  none  the  less  pleasing  because  it 
cannot  be  described. 

While  these  mdancholy  thoughts  were  preying  on  the  pertur- 
bed mind  of  the  enamored  queen,  and  she  sat  musing  over  the 
dubious  condition  of  her  saddened  heart,  lo !  she  beheld  beneath 
the  lattice  of  her  solitary  chamber,  the  flitting  shadow  of  some  tall 
form,  moving  gracefully  among  the  delicate  parterres  of  shrub- 
berry,  and  delicious  flowers  of  the  palace  garden — and  by  that 
impulsive  feeling  which  tells  the  love-sick  maiden  of  the  apfHroach 
of  her  lover,  she  intuitively  knew  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
shadow  of  the  form  of  the  prince  of  the  dark  rich  locks,  who  at 
the  same  instant  began  to  chant  forth  in  most  mellifluous  and 
rapturous  music,  accompanying  hi(s  melodious  voice  with  the 
sweet,  soft  strains  of  the  lute,  the  following  wild  serenade : 

SSBXHADS  Of  THS  PRIBCB   OF   THS   DARK  RICH   LOCXfl.* 

Ih  gorgeous  array  of  bright  banners  streaming, 
And  glitter  of  cohorts  with  lances  all  gleaming, 
I  come  firom  afar — bearing  greeting  to  thee, 
From  o'er  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep  rolling  sea. 


*  The  prince  of  the  dark  rich  locks,  unlike  a  modem  lover,  who  would  have 
"  sighed  out  his  woful  ballad  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow,"  or  some  sweet  little  sonnet 
composed  all  about  a  dear,  nice,  little  wart  seen  on  her  white  neck,  chooses  a  dif- 
ferent sabjeci  for  his  serenade. — Translator. 
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I  bear  to  thee  greetiiig,  from  Talley  and  dell, 
Where  songs  of  thy  beauty  voluptuous  swell ; 
I  bear  to  thee  g;reetiug  from  river  and  fountain-— 
From  each  sunny  hill,  and  ice-fettered  mountain. 

I  bear  to  thee  greeting,  from  hearts  warmly  beating, 
And  crave  bat  one  smile,  be  it  never  so  fleeting ; 
Oh !  take  as  a  token  the  homage  I  bring  thee. 
And  gladden  thy  heart  with  the  song  that  I  sing  thee. 

I  bear  to  thee  love,  in  a  heart  ever  burning 
With  purest  devotion, — to  thee  ever  turning. 
It  glows  with  a  brightness  surpassing  the  sheen 
Of  thy  glittering  scepter,  O  glorious  queen ! 

As  dew-drops  of  morning  in  summer  are  seen. 
Like  diamonds  glistening  on  all  that  is  green, 
And  hanging  as  mirrors  to  each  leaf  and  stem, 
So  glitters  each  gem  in  thy  bright  diadem. 

As  the  night- wind  in  autumn  all  mournfully  sighing. 
Steals  softly  yet  sadly  o'er  sweet  flowers  dying. 
So  steals  round  my  heart  the  gentlest  emotion, 
Of  chastening  love  and  purest  devotion. 


* 

Not  long  had  nature's  sweet  restorer  held  in  quiet  repose  the 
drowsy  senses  of  the  great  Schemarthar,  whose  relaxed  features, 
as  they  lay  pillowed  on  the  softest  down,  seemed  very  like  those 
of  other  mortals — when  old  Morpheus,  abating  somewhat  his 
gentle  influence,  left  the  mind  of  that  great  man  in  that  medium 
state  in  which  the  present  appears  as  dubious  as  the  past  or  fu- 
ture. To  this  succeeded  a  mild  irritation  of  the  nerves,  and  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  muscles,  followed  by  great  mental  agita- 
tion, and  a  general  tremor  of  the  whole  frame ;  and  at  length  a 
dim  and  misty  uncertainty  took  full  possession  of  all  his  lethean 
conceptions.  As  he  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side— jiis  mind 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  revolve  thoughts  of  any  kind — 
sounds  of  an  unearthly  nature  fell  discordantly  upon  the  tympa-' 
num ;  and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  standing  near,  a  venera- 
ble form,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  sepulcher,  which  at  the 
same  moment  began  to  address  him : — 

^'  I  am  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rehobah !  Up !  up ! !  Flee !  flee 
thee  unto  the  royal  palace-garden,  for,  behold !  the  prince  of  the 
dark  rich  locks  is  there,  making  love  unto  the  queen  of  this  land! 
and  even  now  he  is  singing  unto  her  a  serenade  of  love ;  and,  lo ! 
the  heart  of  the  queen  is  aflected,  for  she  is  susceptible  of  the 
tender  emotion,  and  hath  not  restrained  her  propensities.  Howl 
ye !  howl ! !" 
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In  obedience  to  the  summons  of  this  ghostly  visitor,  the  great 
Schemarthar  quickly  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  and  came  in  season  only  to  hear  the  final  note  of  the 
fatal  serenade,  and  witness  its  effects  on  the  heart  of  the  queen. 
It  was  to  him  a  sad  sight,  and  a  terrible  foreboding  of  coming 
evil.  Here  he  beheld  the  final  ruin  of  this  goodly  land  approach- 
ing ;  for  the  charm  which  had  hitherto  held  their  destiny  seemed 
now  dissolving.  Their  fate  appeared  to  him  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  excess  of  his  agony  he  cried  aloud  :  '^  Howl !  *  howl ! 
howl !  ye  people  of  the  land  of  Karsarmar  Kerselkolf,  for  your 
queen  has  fallen  in  love !"  The  people  heard  the  cry,  and  went 
out  suddenly  from  their  dwellings  into  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  there  groped  about,  uttering  loud  and  piercing  shrieks  and 
lamentations  of  wo  and  despair :  ''  Howl !  howl  \  howl !  for  our 
queen  hath  fallen  in  love,  and  our  fate  is  accomplished  !  Wo,  wo, 
wo !  are  we,  for  she  hath  not  restrained  her  propensities !      * 

*  *  Ah!  alas!"  And  now  greater  still  was  the  cry 
of  wo  and  despair  going  up  ftom  all  the  land  throughout  which 
was  borne  this  dire  report,  as  on  the  rapid  wings  of  the  wind 
— ^mourning,  weeping,  lamenting,  wailing.  Even  old  men  ran 
through  the  darkness,  crying,  rending  their  garments,  tearing  from 
their  hoary  heads  their  gray  hairs,  and  scattering  them  to  the 
wild  winds.  The  fate  little  feared  was  now  upon  them — ^the 
charm  of  their  existence  now  dispelled — the  thread  of  their  des- 
tiny run  out — ^the  dreadful  catastrophe  come,  and  that  mental 
agony  now  seized  hold  upon  them,  which  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
death!  #»•#•# 

This  is  near  the  close  of  the  manuscript,  where  it  is  very  ob- 
scure. From  it  I  learn  that  the  waiting  ceased  before  morning, 
that  rivers  of  bitter  tears  were  poured  out,  and  that  when  the  sun 
shone  again  over  this  once  happy  land,  all  the  people  were  found 
dead ;  whether  by  pestilence,  by  the  direct  hand  of  Fate^  or  by 
the  effects  of  a  heated  and  high-wrought  imagination,  our  author, 
Muilharek  Ben  Hazri  does  not  see  fit  to  inform  us.  Of  the  great 
Schemarthar  no  further  mention  is  made.  Of  the  fate  of  the  fair 
queen  there  remain  two  traditions.  First,  that  she,  with  the 
prince,  on  the  melancholy  night  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  escaped 
to  his  own  country,  and  there,  soon  after,  pined  away  in  grief, 
thinking  of  the  evil  she  had  wrought — a  sad  and  mournful  exam- 
ple and  warning  to  all,  of  the  direful  consequences  of  wonuM?s 
unconquerable  propensities.  The  other  tradition  is,  that  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  sorrow  and  penitence,  she  resumed  again 
her  former  gayety  and  loveliness,  and  lived  for  many  happy  years 
the  lovely  bride  of  the  prince  of  the  dark  rich  locks. 

Andbn^ 
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Ws  had  inleoded  to  fiinuab  our  readen  with  our  monthly  aketcb  of  incident 
aod  wDtiineiit,  and  among  other  thinge,  a  true  account  of  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  grand  Yankee  festival  which  has  just  paaaed.  We  are  induced,  however, 
to  depart  from  our  usual  coarse,  in  order  to  present  the  following  communication 
flrom  one  of  our  correspondents,  opportunely  adapted  to  time  and  place,  and 
prompted,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  full  flow  of  that  feeling  which  it  is  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  to  cherish  at  every  recurrence  of 
the  scenes  he  has  described.  We  are  confident,  that  this  deaeriptioo  of  these  sam- 
ple and  rural  festivities  will  commend  itself  to  those  of  us  who  are  frmiliar  with 
saeh  scenes  as  have  lately  lighted  ap  ten  thousand  firesides  with  unwonted  gladness ; 
but  who  have  been  unfortunately  excluded  from  a  participation  of  "  the  good  things** 
by  distance  or  the  inability  to  manufacture  an  ^'  excuse.'*  We  also  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  such  as  are  not  so  well  versed  in  the  practice  and  philo- 
sophy of  our  sectional  customs,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the  **  genuine  old-fiishioned*' 
mode  in  which  a  New  England  thanksgiving  "  is  cooked  op." 
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The  remark  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  New  England  has 
too  few  holydays.  Life,  it  is  said,  with  us  presents  one  incessant 
round  of  toil  and  care,  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  we  be- 
come selfish  and  misanthropic.  Whether  disposed  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  or  not,  we  shall  all,  no  doubt,  agree  on 
this — ^that  the  few  festivals  we  have  should  be  scrupulously  main- 
tained. 

In  the  anniversary  of  our  Independence  we  have  one  great  na- 
tional jubUee-«a  day  of  triumph  and  universal  joy,  well  calcula- 
ted to  cherish  patriotism  and  stren^hen  the  bon^  of  our  union. 
Perverted  though  it  l^  by  the  vicious,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
does  much  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  our  noble  sires,  and 
to  instill  into  each  successive  generation  a  measure  of  their  spirit. 

What  the  Fourth  of  July  is  to  the  nation,  Thanksgiving  is,  and 
with  still  greater  emphasis,  to  families,  to  villages,  to  states.  It 
originated,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  piety  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  w^e  men  who  had 
learned  elsewhere  to  see 

— *'  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ;'* 

and  here,  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  they  fcNrgot  not  the 
lesson.  When  the  savage  foe  assailed  them,  when  their  cropd 
were  destroyed,  and  ftimne  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face, 
they  despaired  not,  but  resorted,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  to  Him 
whom  they  knew  to  be  "  mighty  to  save."  Again,  when  brighter 
prospects  greeted  them,  wh^i  deliverance  came,  or  peace  and 
plenty  smiled,  then 

"  They  shook  the  depths  of  the  forest  gloom , 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 
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At  length,  what  was  at  first  only  casual  and  occasional,  became, 
by  a  most  natural  and  proper  transition,  annual  and  permanent. 
From  that  time,  Thanksgiving  has  been  an  essential  part  of  our 
creed — a  star,  shedding  its  bright  beams  through  the  whole  social 
system — a  nucleus,  around  which  the  cheerful  anticipations  and 
fond  recoUections  of  the  whole  year  cluster — an  era  oft  in  CupicPs 
calendar  on  which  many  a  bright  vision  of  bliss  takes  its  origin, 
or  finds  its  rapturous  consummation. 

This  institution,  conmiencing  with  the  Pilgrims,  and  ever  per- 
petuated on  the  soil  which  they  trod,  has  indeed  lost  something 
of  its  original  sacredness,  and  is  hailed  by  many  only  as  a  day  of 
legalized  gluttony.  Yet  we  believe  that  it  is  still  observed,  by 
thousands,  with  a  gratitude  as  lively,  and  a  piety,  if  less  severci 
yet  not  less  acceptable,  than  that  of  its  original  founders. 

We  are  happy  also  to  see  the  custom  extending  to  distant 
States.  Yet  it  cannot  at  once,  if  ever,  become  to  them  what  it 
is  to  us.  None  but  those  bom  and  bred  amid  the  villages  of 
New  England,  can  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
To  them  there  is  magic  in  the  name.  It  awakens  a  thousand  ol<} 
and  dear  associations.  It  calls  up  the  scenes  of  happy  childhood, 
restores  to  fancy's  eye  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  and 
all  the  loved  companions  of  our  early  days,  and  sets  them  again 
befcwe  us,  as  li^t-hearted  and  innocent  as  ever.  We  seem  to  live 
over  those  long  evenings,  whose  stories  and  joyous  pastimes  made 
them  flit  so  rapidly  away.  It  I»rings  back  the  oistrict  school- 
house  with  its  hacked  benches  and  scribbled  walls,  and  the  merry 
ling  of  play-mates  with  whom  we  formed  many  a  splendid  scheme 
fiv  that  precious  week,  when  school  should  be  suspended  to  pre- 
pare for  and  enjoy  the  great  occasion.  This  suspension  of  school 
IB  in  many  towns  claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  it  having  been 
granted  from  time  immemorid,  as  the  old^  girls  are  wanted  at 
home,  to  pare  apples  and  dissect  pumpkins,  and  the  boys  to  split 
oven-wood,  and  so  forth,  never  iforgetful  of  those  private  calls  of 
mischief  and  fun  which  the  occasion  may  present.  Nor  is  the 
pedagogue  himself  wont  to  demur  at  leaving  his  "  noisy  man- 
sion'' for  a  week,  to  visit  the  fidr  one  who  has  given  him  her 
heart,  or  the  many  who  are  ready  to  do  so. 

The  day,  which  ^'  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council" 
it  usually  fi^xed  upon  at  least  a  month  beforehand,  is  briefly  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers.  But  when,  about  two  Sundays  pre- 
ceding the  appointed  day,  the  '^  Proclamation"  appears,  every 
head  is  erect  and  every  ear  attentive.  Never  did  the  opening  of 
a  Sybil's  leaves  or  the  unfurlii^  of  fi:eedom's  flag  awaken  m<»e 
delightful  sensations  than  the  exhibition  of  that  broad  sheet. 
Clowned  with  huge  capitals,  which  seemed  to  our  youthful  eyes 
to  expend  with  conscious  dignity  at  the  importance  of  the  mes- 
sage they  bore.  Now  we  felt  that  Thanksgiving  was  indeed 
coming,  we  had  seen  its  herald  with  our  own  eyes,  and  when  the 
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sonorous  voice  of  the  minister  pronounced  that  invoeation  with 
which,  in  the  Bay  state,  the  document  always  closes,  '^  God  save 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  every  heart  responded 
^^Amen — ^till  after  Thanksgiving  at  least."  From  that  time 
every  thing  is  prospective.  Present  employments  give  their  chief 
pleasure  as  referred  to  the  coming  festival.  How  we  should  spend 
that  day  so  as  to  extract  all  its  sweets,  was  the  question.  We 
must,  of  course,  attend  church  in  the  morning,  and  as  for  the  hour 
immediately  succeeding  public  service,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  thcU,  But  there  remained 
an  hour  or  two  of  daylight  post  tem/pvs  casnandi  which  it  was 
perhaps  not  less  our  policy  than  our  pleasure  to  spend  in  some  ac- 
tive exercise.  To  those  of  us  who  had  arrived  at  that  pinnacle  of 
boyish  ambition,  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  skates,  and  the  skill  to 
use  them,  there  was  little  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  our  sport. 
But  should  we  have  ice  for  our  purpose.  Here  was  a  fearful  con- 
tingency. Never  did  meteorologist  watch  the  changing  sky  with 
more  solicitude  than  we.  We  wanted  frost,  fo^etful,  like  some 
larger  children,  that  our  schemes  were  not  the  only  or  the  most 
important  ones  in  the  universe. 

At  length  the  important  week  arrives,  big  with  the  fate,  not 
''  of  Cato  and  of  Rome,"  but  of  many  an  amiable  turkey  and 
modest  chicken,  the  only  martyrs  to  this  festal  occasion.  Decapi- 
tation is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  thousand  little  guillotines  are  at 
work  and  many  B,fowl  deed  is  done.  Matron  and  maid,  sons  and 
daughters,  all  join  in  the  busy  preparations,  with  an  energy  befit- 
ting the  interests  at  stake.  The  kitchen  now  becomes  the  grand 
scene  of  action,  and  the  complicated  culinary  operations  afford 
most  admirable  illustrations  of  the  combination  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical.  Plates  of  all  diameters  are  called  into  service,  and 
soon  a  constellation  of  pies  of  every  magnitude  appears,  from  the 
huge  pumpkin  whose  broad  disk  shines,  like  Sirius  among  the 
lesser  lights,  down  to  the  tiny,  telescopic  tart.  Nor  is  initice  pie 
any  longer  deemed  a  heretic,  though  it  is  said  a  Connecticut  edict 
once  banished  it  from  the  board. 

Behold  the  anticipated  morning  at  length  fully  come,  and  fam- 
ilies beginning  to  assemble.  Warm  and  glad  are  the  greetings 
which  welcome  each  successive  arrival.  With  overflowing  hearts 
they  bless  that  Providence  that  has  brought  them  together  once 
more.  The  morning  passes  in  sweet  converse  till  the  bell  sum- 
mons them  to  the  place  of  worship.  There  collect  the  thronging 
villagers  to  offer,  as  we  will  believe,  no  unacceptable  sacrifice. 
And  now  it  is,  that  those  who  long  since  left  their  native  town 
read  on  all  around  the  thick  foot  prints  of  busy  time.  Where 
once  every  face  was  familiar,  and  every  eye  beamed  recognition, 
all  seem  strangers.  The  gray-haired  men  are  gone,  and  their 
plaees  are  occupied  by  an  unknown  race.  The  good  old  deacon, 
whose  venerable  form  was  seen  year  after  year  in  yonder  pew,  till 
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he  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  place, 
appears  not,  but  in  that  tall  youth  who  fills  his  seat,  a  closer  scru^ 
tiny  reveals  the  expanded  features  of  his  blue-eyed  boy. 

The  audience  are  reminded  by  the  speaker  of  the  appropriate 
subjects  of  gratitude — of  national,  social,  and  individual  blessings, 
and  of  the  obligations  which  they  impose.  A  glance  is  perhaps 
made  at  the  early  history  of  the  country ;  the  privations  and  trisds 
of  the  settlers  are  recalled,  and  their  spirit  of  meek  submission 
blended  with  indomitable  perseverance  portrayed  as  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  The  many  obstacles  which  opposed  the  establish- 
ment and  perfection  of  our  free  institutions,  with  their  final  and 
complete  removal ;  the  ignorance,  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
which  still  like  a  thick  cloud  rests  on  most  of  the  nations,  our 
own  prosperity,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  the  bright  career  of  glory 
that  awaits  us  if  true  to  ourselves,  are  none  of  them  forgotten. 
And  from  all  these  things  surely  the  inference  is  by  no  means  far 
fetched,  that  "  the  lines  are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,"  and  that 
we  owe  to  the  Disposer  of  nations  a  tribute  of  devout  gratitude. 

These  exhortations  are  listened  to  perhaps  by  some  portion  of 
the  audience  with  feelings  in  which  gratitude  for  past  favors  is 
pretty  well  spiced  with  anticipations  of  good  things  yet  to  come. 

Service  ended,  all  return  to  their  homes,  and  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable the  junior  branches  of  the  same  family  to  the  house  of  the 
common  patriarch.  There,  all  assemble  around  a  table  loaded 
with  the  choicest  viands  which  the  labors  of  the  preceding  week 
have  prepared.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  invoked,  and  then 
commences  an  unsparing  assault  upon  the  unresisting  turkey  and 
its  tempting  accompaniments.  And  is  such  then  the  climax  of 
all  this  toil  and  paraide  ?  Is  this  the  grand  consummation  of  all 
their  wishes  and  the  acme  of  earthly  felicity,  to  stuff  to  repletion 
with  pudding  and  pie  ?  Scorned  be  the  thought !  Whatever 
may  be  the  sentiments  of  children  and  epicures,  there  are  joys 
here,  far  transcending  the  pleasures  of  appetite.  It  is  a  holy  scene. 
A  family  once  united,  now  scattered  in  the  various  busy  walks  of 
life  forming  new  associations  and  bonds  of  interest,  have  come  back 
to  brighten  anew  the  chain  of  early  love.  The  aged  father's  eye 
kindles  with  something  of  youthful  ardor,  as  he  gazes  on  that 
group,  and  the  mother's  heart  swells  with  deep  emotion.  They 
think  of  those  by-gone  days  when  these  men  and  women  slept 
in  their  bosoms  and  were  dandled  upon  their  knees.  Now  they 
see  some  of  them  parents.  Their  children  appear  at  their  side, 
and  come  in  for  a  double  portion  of  a  grand-parent's  love.  It  is 
a  bright  era  in  the  life  of  the  aged  pair.  They  have  long  looked 
forward  to  that  meeting  with  hope,  and  will  often  recur  to  it  with 
pleasure  as  the  year  rolls  on. 

True,  the  occasion  is  not  always  one  of  unmixed  joy.  Some 
seat  that  should  be  filled  is  vacant :  some  one  whose  j^iesence 
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gladdened  their  eaziier  meetings  is  not  there.  He  is  detained  by 
sickness,  or  removed  to  a  distant  r^ion,  or  gone  perhaps,  ''  to 
that  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns."  But  the 
sadness  of  such  an  event  is  not  without  profit.  If  one  tie  of  the 
family  band  is  broken,  how  soon  must  it  be  severed  entirely — is 
the  natural  reflection.  If  a  child  is  gone,  the  parents  must  ex- 
pect ere  long  to  follow.  Their  own  gray  hairs  and  growing  in- 
firmities admonish  them,  that  they  can  hope  to  witness  the  return 
of  this  anniversary  but  a  few  times  more.  Nor  will  the  younger 
members  of  the  circle  fail  to  feel  similar  emotions.  They  have 
returned  to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood  sports,  and  it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  they  left  them  in  all  the  hope  and  buoyancy  of 
youth.  But  now  they  are  men  in  the  full  bustie  of  life,  and  have 
already  learned  much  of  the  emptiness  of  the  world.  The  best 
part  of  their  existence  has  passed  away,  and  what  shall  the  re- 
mainder be— a  dream  ?  Here  then,  if  any  where,  may  we  learn 
that  salutary  lesson,  ''  so  to  number  our  days  as  to  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom." 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
these  scenes.    But  we  will  say  of  New  England,  with  Percival, 

**  We  love  thy  rude  and  rocky  shore." 

Yes,  we  do  love  thee,  even  for  that  sterility,  which,  rendering 
a  Ufe  of  industry  necessary,  has  done  so  much  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate virtue  and  true  freedom.  We  love  thee  even  for  those 
rude  winds  which  rocked  the  Pilgrim's  cradle,  and  made  them 
the  sturdy  things  they  were,  and  for  those  dangers  which  taught 
them  to  feel  that  God  was  their  trust,  and  acknowledge  each  bles- 
sing as  a  token  of  his  favor. 

A  genuine  old-fashioned  thanksgiving  is  the  product  of  religion 
and  social  virtue ;  it  cannot  exist  without  them,  nor  will  they  fail 
while  U  is  duly  observed.  And  as  he  will  never  love  his  country, 
who  loves  not  his  family,  nor  he  be  a  good(^itizen  who  is  not  a 
good  friend,  it  is  not  unworthy  the  regard  of  the  statesman  and 
the  patriot.  For  what  will  more  effectually  cherish  the  love  of 
country  than  an  institution  which  makes  us  feel  that 

— **  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported  polished  friends, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.*' 

Ever  may  such  principles  pervade  our  beloved  land.  And  often 
as  stem  winter  shall  return  to  wrap  the  bleak  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land in  its  mantle  of  snow,  so  often  may  Thanksgiving  return, 
plenty  with  full  horn  preside  in  every  cottage,  and  the  sweet  in- 
cense of  grateftd  devotion  go  up  from  every  heart. 

•T* 
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It  must  be  a  source  of  just  and  lively  pride  to  every  American, 
that  he  can  count  back  an  uninterrupted  series  of  eminent  men, 
who  have  won  an  acknowledged  claim  to  greatness,  without  leav- 
ing along  the  track  by  which  they  ascended,  evidences  of  a  reck- 
less ambition  to  sully  their  fairest  honors,  if  they  do  not  indicate 
an  titter  dereliction  of  all  principle.  We  are  sure,  too,  that  time 
has  not  placed  before  them  any  stage  lights  to  magnify  their  nat- 
ural proportions,  and  lend  a  delusive  coloring  to  the  outline. 
They  appear  to  us  invested  in  no  heroic  garb:  they  were  men 
whom  our  fathers  knew,  with  whom  they  talked  and  acted.  * 
Identified,  also,  as  they  have  been,  with  one  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  have  divided  the  country,  they  have  been  in  no  dan- 
ger of  receiving  any  hasty  and  unmerited  praise ;  and  death, 
while  it  has  disarmed  party  of  that  virulence  with  which  it 
sometimes  pursues  the  living,  has  rendered  all  generous  yet  dis- 
criminating, in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Towards  that  generation  by  whom  were  laid  and  cemented  the 
foundation-work  of  our  independence  and  confederated  govern- 
ment, there  now  exists  but  one  almost  undivided  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.  And  the  more  we  learn  of  the  rich 
worth,  the  varied  and  profound  powers,  the  fortitude  and  unse- 
duced  patriotism  of  those  who  adorned  the  primary  colonial  as- 
semblies, who  established  the  first  Congresses  in  the  respect  of  all 
good  men,  and  who  clustered  in  such  brilliancy  about  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington,  the  more  we  learn  to  appreciate  and  to 
love  them.  Whether  we  dwell  upon  the  many  and  aggravated 
evils  which  opposed  the  erection  of  a  government  novel  in  its 
form  and  operations,  the  clashing  interests  and  fortified  prejudices 
of  a  population  heterogeneous  in  its  composition,  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  system  to  be  established ;  or  whether  we  con- 
sider our  novel  and  interesting  relations  abroad,  we  are  struck 
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with  the  fact,  that  there  should  have  sprung  up  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  men  who,  unstudied  in  the  labored  science 
of  government  and  diplomacy,  should  have  proved  themselves 
able  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  one,  and  to  cope  with  the  most  vet- 
eran tacticians  in  the  other.  But  not  alone  to  those  who  framed 
our  government  are  our  acknowledgments  due.  They  were 
the  patriarchs  who  gave  us  the  battle ;  but  their  arms  were  up- 
held and  the  work  sustained  to  its  ultimate  completion,  by  the 
faith  and  the  diligence  and  the  labors  of  others. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  gevemed  by  an  experiment  whose  every 
result  must  be  watched  and  treasured,  whose  latent  eneigies, 
coiled  up  in  fearful  power,  required  to  be  unfolded  with  the  same 
care  that  we  would  draw  off  an  electric  discharge  from  a  full 
cloud,  there  was  needed  an  order  of  men  susceptible  of  the  high- 
est enthusiasm,  yet  not  heated  by  any  spirit  of  tempting  theory 
or  wayward  hypothesis.  We  stood  like  a  gaunt  Atlas,  whose 
ramified  veins  and  arteries  debility  had  exposed,  and  there  was 
needed,  not  the  galvanic  experiments  of  unfledged  and  visionary 
politicians,  but  a  nourishing  treatment  which  would  develop  their 
fbll  and  round  proportions.  In  a  word,  we  wanted  men  of  pru- 
dence to  heal  the  local  state  dissensions  which  ensued  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution;  of  unsuspected  probity  and 
fearless  courage,  to  forego  the  temptations  of  place,  and  to  £Ulvo- 
cate  measures  of  permanent  and  lasting  advantage ;  and  finally,  of 
commanding  influence  and  abilities,  to  furnish  an  irrefutable  an- 
swer to  those  who  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  dearth  of  eminent 
men  among  us,  and  who  represented  democracies  as  an  unsuita- 
ble theater  for  any  thing  above  the  petty  intrigues  of  a  provincial 
assembly,  or  the  narrow  schemes  of  a  trading  settlement. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  won  a  title  to  our  gratitude, 
by  uniting  an  expansive  benevolence  to  a  single-hearted  patriot- 
ism, stands  De  Witt  Clinton,  Bom  of  a  father,  who  gained  a 
high  rank  in  the  continental  armies,  and  who  sustained  in  his  na- 
tive State  no  inconsiderable  share  of  civil  and  judicial  honor,  he 
early  imbibed  all  that  hatred  of  tyranny  which  burned  in  the 
heart  of  his  military  parent.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  university 
which  he  graduated  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  with  the 
first  distinction  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  invited  by  his  uncle, 
George  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  afterwards  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  become  his  private  secretary. 
This  post,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  introduced  him  to  many  of  the 
leaders  of  both  parties — a  contact  which  fixed  his  choice  of  a 
political  life,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  char- 
acters of  many  who,  at  a  later  period,  became  no  less  zealous  in 
plucking  away  the  pillars  of  his  own  administration,  than  they 
were  now  vigilant  to  uphold  the  power  of  his  venerable  relative. 
We  find  him  in  1797,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York, 
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from  which  body  he  was  transferred,  the  succeeding  year,  to  the 
Senate.  Here  he  was  distinguished  for  the  same  calm  eloquence, 
the  same  unwavering  support  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  sci- 
ence and  benevolence,  which  marked  his  career  upon  the  wider 
theater  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  appeared  at  that 
well  known  period  which  witnessed  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  characteristic  democracy.  The  colleague  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  he  is  remembered  rather  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations  and  domestic  policy,  than 
for  any  brilliant  exhibition  of  forensic  power.  But  if  he  did  not 
excel,  he  did  not  fall  below  mediocrity ;  and  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate reasoning,  clothed  in  a  lucid  style,  and  uttered  with  the 
unaffected  sincerity  of  conviction,  gave  a  weight  to  his  demon- 
strations which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  efforts  of  those 
who  dealt  in  splendid  invective,  and  dazzled  by  an  ornate  deliv- 
ery. 

To  those  who  estimate  talent  by  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  offi- 
cial station,  and  gauge  their  interest  in  the  progress  of  public 
characters  by  the  sphere  which  they  filled,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  and  disappointment,  that  Mr.  Clinton  should  have  con- 
fined his  exertions  chiefly  to  his  own  State.  If  any  serious  reply 
were  heeded  to  sentiments  Mke  these,  we  might  point  to  the  di- 
minutive states  of  Athens  and  Lacedemon — ^to  the  free  sove- 
reignties of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  as  furnishing  statesmen  and 
legislators  with  whose  names,  the  Czars  of  all  the  Russians  and 
the  jeweled  and  titled  ambassadors  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
of  Pnissia,  could  not  purchase  with  their  or  their  master's  domin- 
ions, that  theirs  should  be  linked.  Nay,  we  might  ask,  who  was 
Demosthenes,  that  we  should  care  to  know  of  his  exertions  and 
eloquence  and  success,  in  behalf  of  that  little  sterile  promontory 
of  Attica,  whose  absence  the  mariner  would  hardly  miss  from  the 
Egean.  No :  our  admiration  is  not  for  Demosthenes  the  Athe* 
nian — we  forget  distance  and  locality — the  champion  of  freedom 
swells  and  dilates  before  us — ^the  battle-axe  which  he  wields  is 
wielded  in  her  defense ;  and  as  at  last  he  falls  beneath  the  multi- 
plied blows  of  domestic  venality  and  tyrannical  aggression,  we 
hang  the  cypress  about  the  broken  shaft  of  Liberty,  and  bid  the 
pilgrim  to  Greece — go  worship  there.  With  feelings  kindred  to 
these,  we  follow  Mr.  Clinton  back  to  his  native  State,  the  future 
scene  of  his  mature  and  grand  exertions.  We  see  him  as  Mayor 
of  New  York  and  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Courts,  tempering  the 
severity  of  law  by  the  decorum  and  clemency  of  the  magistrate — 
extending  the  privileges  of  enlightened  justice  to  all  classes  and 
to  every  religious  faith,  despite  the  prevailing  tone  of  illiberality 
and  exclusiveness.  The  bosom  friend  of  Emmet,  he  could  not 
see  the  web  of  the  law  drawn  aroimd  those  who  had  been  hunted 
firom  their  homes  by  a  pampered  pack  of  court  minions.    Accord- 
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ingly  we  find  him  in  the  State  senate  advocating  and  at  length 
gaining  a  generous  toleration  of  Catholics — a  measure  of  justice 
that  New  York  was  the  last  to  adopt,  orerawed  as  her  councils 
had  been  by  those  whose  wealth  and  political  importance,  instead 
of  elevating  them  above  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  seemed  the 
more  to  bind  them  to  the  'bigotry  of  establishments.  Nor  should 
his  efficient  and  successful  agency  in  promoting  negro  emancipa- 
tion in  his  own  State  be  forgotten ;  the  happy  results  with  which 
it  has  been  attended,  bespeak  as  well  his  poUtical  foresight  and 
wisdom,  as  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  his  nature. 

But  it  is  from  the  canal  policy,  of  which  he  is  acknowledged 
the  father,  that  De  Witt  Clinton  is  most  favorably  known,  and  upon 
which  is  based  his  proud  title  of  public  benefactor.  It  would  be 
misplaced  here  to  detail  the  opposition — the  mingled  storm  of  po- 
litical hate,  of  personal  ridicule  and  contempt  which  followed  the 
first  stipes  of  this  enterprise ;  or  the  mean,  disingenuous  artifices 
which  attempted  to  stop  it  half-executed,  and  to  divert  firom  those 
who  had  fostered  it  into  being,  those  full  streams  of  praise  which 
a  vision,  now  unsealed,  saw  were  rolling  towards  them.  There  is 
not  in  our  history — ^rife  as  it  is  with  examples  of  men  who  have 
gained  an  honored  fame  by  hewing  down  difficulties  which 
hedged  in  their  efforts — there  .is  not  to  be  found  such  an  array  of 
opposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  unwavering  courage  and 
sustained  faith  on  the  other,  as  were  presented  in  the  prosecutioa 
of  this  favorite  work.  Mr.  Clinton,  by  a  singular  unanimity,  had 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor.  Each  party  had  persuaded 
itself  that  in  forgetting  his  political  j&ults,  they  had  acted  from 
disinterested  motives ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  distributed  his 
executive  patronage,  that  he  found  he  had  obtained  the  suffirages 
of  both  only  to  gain  the  distrust,  and  denunciations  and  opposition 
of  each.  They  had  only  put  the  toga  of  peace  wer  the  armor 
of  party  strife ;  and,  unsated  with  office,  they  detennined  to  glut 
their  vengeance  by  the  destruction  of  their  now  common  foe. 
Arguments  were  not  wanting  to  arm  those  natural  prejudices 
which  ever  exist  against  works  which,  from  their  magnitude, 
seemed  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  It  was  indeed  no 
slight  enterprise  for  a  population  of  nine  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  of  limited  resources,  to  undertake ;  many  of  whom,  also,  con- 
ceived it  their  interest  to  check  an  improvement,  promoted  at  the 
the  common  expense,  yet  calculated  to  increase  the  resources  of  a 
particular  section.  But  Mr.  Clinton  recoiled  not  from  this  formi- 
dable battery  of  talent,  ridicule  and  partial  interest.  He  saw  at 
once  the  practicability  and  advantages  of  the  proposed  work; 
he  saw  New  York  rising  under  its  influence,  to  deserve  the  proud 
title  which  has  since  been  conferred  upon  her — ^he  saw  the  Union 
enriched  and  strengthened,  its  various  parts  knit  into  compact- 
ness and  harmony. 
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Ten  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Clinton  was  sitting  in  bis  private  library ; 
his  eye  skirting  the  prospect  which  heaved  so  rich  and  varied 
aiound  him,  rested  in  satis&tction  upon  the  basin  which  dischar- 
ges the  waters  of  the  lakes  intot  he  Hudson.  Three  sunuuers  had 
witnessed  the  flow — the  storm  of  party  had  sunk  to  the  zephyr 
of  praise,  and  the  men  who  had  cursed  his  madness,  were  teach- 
ing their  children  to  speak  of  his  virtues.  Four  times  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  fellow  citizens  the  highest  State  dignity,  and  once 
been  recommended  by  the  electoral  college  of  New  York  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  triumj^ed  over 
the  fury  and  power  of  faction ;  and  the  temporary  ascendency  of 
his  enemies  in  1823,  which  effected  his  removal  from  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  only  displayed  the  malignity  of  their  persecu- 
tion, and  called  to  his  rescue  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  a  Stale 
that  he  had  ennobled  and  blessed.  As  recollection  stirred  within 
him  the  events  of  a  thirty  years'  life  of  political  action,  and  brought 
into  review  his  participation  in  numerous  benevolent  and  scien- 
tific associations,  many  of  which,  formed  by  him,  were  pushing 
their  researches  and  blessings  into  remote  quarters,  his  counte- 
nance glowed  with  an  irradiation  of  mingled  benevolence  and 
conscious  integrity.  It  was  the  last  beam  of  parting  life,  which, 
in  a  moment,  settled  upon  the  marble  and  placid  features  of  the 
dead.  Spontaneous  and  general  was  the  feeling  of  loss ;  the  task 
of  pronouncing  his  eulogy  was  claimed  by  his  wannest  political 
opponents ;  and  he  who  had  never  concealed  his  political  opin- 
ions, while  living,  was  canonized  and  claimed  by  all  parties. 

It  was  a  late  remark  of  the  greatest  living  statesman  of  Eng- 
land, himself  the  best  illustration  of  its  truth,  *'  that  the  true  test 
of  a  great  man  is  his  having  been  in  advance  of  his  age."  Meas- 
ured by  this  standard,  Mr.  Clinton  will  be  entitled  in  no  common 
d^ree  to  claim  a  rank  with  those,  whose  wider  celebrity  is  due 
rather  to  a  more  prominent  station,  than  to  the  greater  compre- 
hensiveness and  utility  of  their  conceptions.  His  plans  were  not 
of  that  day-dream  character  which  accident  sometimes  distorts 
into  reality,  even  to  the  surprise  of  the  inventor :  they  were  the 
results  of  a  mind,  too  thoroughly  disciplined  by  habits  of  study  to 
be  content  with  crudities ;  too  long  trained  in  the  severe  logic  of 
courts,  to  mistake  an  interested  partiality  for  correct  deduction,  or 
to  hazard  a  novel  system,  unfortified  by  demonstration.  What 
he  broached  he  investigated ;  and  he  possessed  that  consciousness, 
which  rarely  accompanies  far-reaching  views,  that  intuition  is  not 
a  gift  of  the  majority  of  minds,  and  that  it  is  the  lot,  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  glory,  of  truly  great  plans,  to  be  unappreciated  by  one, 
and  that  one  the  present  generation.  To  him  New  York  is  in- 
debted for  her  two  great  characteristic  features — ^internal  improve- 
ment and  a  complete  digest  of  law — ^both  of  which,  at  that  time 
novel,  are  now  too  common  to  raise  a  passing  admiration. 
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We  should  not  pardon  ourselves,  did  we  fail  to  advert  to  another 
leading  trait  of  his  character — a  trait  which,  more  than  any  other, 
gives  animation  and  interest  to  his  eventful  life.  It  is  the  just 
misfortune  of  our  native  State  to  be  distinguished  for  strictness  of 
party  organization^and  discipline.  The  efficient  subserviency  of 
a  powerful  press — the  pliancy  of  individual  will  to  certain  pre- 
scribed dicta,  encouraged  by  a  necessity  which  establishes  among 
a  great  number  of  expectants  a  gradation  of  hopes  as  weU  as  of 
office — ^both  acting  upon  that  unlimited  power  of  suffrage,  which, 
established  as  a  balance  to  the  prejudices  of  wealth,  gives  the 
widest  latitude  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  interest — these 
had  lent  a  sanction  to  political  creeds  highly  incompatible  with 
that  best  gift  of  a  free  government,  liberty  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Conscious  of  the  most  liberal  views,  Mr.  Clinton  scorned 
to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  the  dictation  of  others.  He  flung 
away  from  him  the  shackles  which  party  men,  crowding  around, 
eagerly  ofiered ;  he  stepped  out  of  their  abashed  circle,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  justice,  the  intelligence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
people.  Let  the  reiterated  and  triumphant  support  which  re- 
sponded to  that  appeal,  encourage  the  timid  and  reassure  the 
wavering  statesman ;  and  let  a  loftier  ambition  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  leader  of  a  party,  that  of  originating  and  sustaining  works 
of  growing  utility,  animate  those  who,  like  Clinton,  would  outlive 
the  petty  notoriety  of  office  and  the  undistinguishing  oblivion  of 
those  who,  sneering  at  his  independence,  have  sunk  too  low  to 
be  honored  even  with  the  contempt  of  posterity. 
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I. 

Along  the  jingle's  rugged  side. 
Where  gush'd  the  mountain  torrent's  tide, 
At  twilighi  hour,  the  warrior  chief, 
His  lofty  brow  now  bowed  with  grief. 
Hied  him  down  the  dizzy  steep, 
From  crag  to  crag,  with  heedless  leap : 
Now  by  the  winding,  narrow  way, 
Where  scarce  the  foot  made  slightest  stay : 
Now  down  the  current's  eddying  wake, 
Meand'ring  through  the  hill-side  brake, 
Upon  whose  gliding  quick-sand  bed 
All  path  was  lost;  and  footstep's  tread, 
Pursuer's  quick  and  eager  eye 
Had  ne'er  been  able  to  descry ; 
And  now  on  rugged  cliff  appears, 
Whose  rocky  base  his  pathway  nears. 
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A  moment  here  the  warrior  rests^ 
A  moment  look'd  upon  the  west, 
Where  yet  in  mellow  radiance  beam 
The  waving  twilight's  soften 'd  gleam ; 
And  then  cUrects  his  piercing  ken 
Adown  the  deep  and  silent  glen. 
A  moment  he  is  breathless- still ! 
He  lists ! — the  gurgle  of  the  rill, 
Or  lightly  breathing  breeze  he  hears ; 
No  other  aound  attracts  his  ears. 
A  dark  glance  kindles  in  his  eye ! 
Revenge  beats  in  his  bosom  high ; 
He  grasps  his  blade ! — ^but  soon  again, 
He  .thrusts  the  weapon  back  amain ! 
In  silence  turns,. and  leaves  the  place ; 
And  at  a  slow  and  musing  pace. 
With  eyes  bent  on  the  broken  ground, 
He  bends  his  steps  the  pathway  down. 

U. 

Upon  the  mountain's  beetling  brow 
The  ling'ring  daylight  slumbers  now  : 
The  lofty  cliflTs  o'er  silvering  white. 
Beneath  the  moon's  uncertain  light, 
The  hum  of  insects  wheeling  high. 
The  gentle  zephyr  murmuring  nigh. 
And,  ftuntly  from  the  copse  wood  borne, 
The  wood  dove's  lone  and  plaintive  moan. 
Now  to  the  calmly  closing  eve, 
Full  many  a  strange  enchantment  give. 
The  warrior  staid  his  progress  slow, 
Beside  the  torrent's  whirling  flow. 
Which  many  a  stream,  with  mingled  din, 
Disgorg'd  adown  the  deep  ravine  : 
He  cast  a  wearied  glance  around, 
Then  sank  upon  the  humid  ground ; 
His  look  fixed  on  the  rolling  sand. 
His  forehead  resting  on  his  hand. 
'Twas  here  his  earUest  infancy 
Was  nursed  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ; 
'Twas  here  a  father  taught  him  how 
To  use  with  skill  his  slender  bow ; 
Here,  too,  in  joyous  youthful  prime, 
The  fleeting  hours  of  whilom  time. 
The  warrior,  the^  so  young  and  free. 
Had  passed  in  every  mirthful  glee; 
Ere,  yelling  in  the  sacred  path,* 
A  foe  had  dar'd  to  move  his  wrath. 
Upon  his  right  the  cot  had  stood, 
That  oft  had  screen'd  his  infanthood, 
When  wintry  snows,  and  chilling  blasts, 

'  The  war-path. 
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Poured  down  the  narrow,  broken  pass ; 
But  now  in  ruin  and  decay 
The  homble  pelt-built  wi|^am  lay. 
Upon  the  crush 'd  and  mouldering  roof 
Was  seen  the  adder's  sun-dried  slough ; 
The  only  trace  of  liying  thing. 
Where  once  h^  dwelt  a  forest  king. 

III. 

The  warrior  for  a  moment's  while. 
In  silence  yiew'd  the  ruin's  pile  : 
There  was  enchantment  in  the  place ! 
And  in  his  broad  and  swarthy  ftce 
The  joy  of  pride  enkindl'd  there, 
While  on  the  retrospect  so  fair, 
Amid  his  youthftil  vision's  chime 
He  linger'd  for  an  instant's  time. 
Intently  there  he  bends  his  ken. 
And  as  he  scann'd  the  heap  again, 
His  eye  grew  fierce  as  sparkling  fire, 
His  brow  was  mantled  o'er  with  ire ; 
And  the  rubbish  here  he'd  mark, 
The  moth-gnaw'd  fawn,  or  bear-skin  dark. 
He  once  had  gathered  fh>m  the  spoil. 
As  tokens  of  his  boyhood's  toil : 
And  here  the  shiver'd  arrow  lay, 
With  which,  upon  a  long-gone  day. 
He  staid  the  nimble  mountain  deer, 
And  fill'd  his  heart  with  gladsome  cheer. 
He  rais'd  the  splinter  from  the  ground. 
But  soon  in  anger  dash'd  it  down ; 
As  mutt'ring  to  himself  he  said, 
"  Wo !  Wo  !  upon  the  red  man's  head ! 
He  came  as  a  friend  and  ate  our  meat, 
We  knelt  before  the  white  man's  feet ; 
We  bless'd  and  loy'd  the  white  man  then. 
And  gave  him  welcome  to  oar  glen ; 
Because  in  winter  to  our  hut 
Against  him  ne'er  our  door  was  shot, 
For  he  was  cold  and  hungry  then, 
And  known  to  be  the  red  man's  friend  : 
But  now  he's  great — the  red  man's  poor- 
He  calls  the  red  man  friend  no  more, 
And  scorns  us  now  and  takes  our  lands, 
And  binds  his  chains  on  Indian's  hands  !" 
He  paused — a  tear  was  on  his  cheek. 
And  in  his  eye  still  sparkled  wreak ; 
He  looked  upon  his  swollen  hands. 
Which  yet  bore  marks  of  fetter's  bands  : 
**  Yes  wretched  now !"— at  length  he  groani 
"  None  pities  when  the  red  man  mourns ; 
But  yet  the  red  man's  day  will  come-r 
The  red  man  trill  revenge  his  home !" 
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He  tnrM — and  where  an  humble  stone 
Bore  warning  of  a  father  gone, 

He  lowly  bowed  him  there  ; 
And  bending  o'er  a  warrior's  grave 

He  dropped  a  warrior's  tear, 
And  from  a  heart,  in  carnage  bravo, 

He  prayed  a  warrior's  prayer  : 
**  Oh  Father !  Father !  list  and  hear 

A  son's  last  plighted  vow  ! 
This  hand,  which  did  their  fetters  bear,    ^ 

Shall  full  avenge  thee  now, 
Or  fbr  its  sheath  his  knife  shall  wear 
The  fearless  heart  thyself  did  rear ! 
Great  Spirit  Waola,  hear  my  wail. 
And  guide  me  safely  on  their  trail ! 
A  father's  blood  fbr  vengeance  cries. 
To  'tone  that  blood  the  white  man  dies  l" 
He  rose  in  haste  and  fast  withdrew, 
But  ere  he  leaves,  his  ling'ring  view 
Is  ofl  turned  back  upon  the  spot 
With  him — no  !  ne'er  to  be  forgot — 
The  mountain  path  he  repursues. 
And  soon  is  lost  'mid  dark'oing  hues. 

tv. 

The  midnight  hour  is  run ! 
Upon  the  barren,  heathy  hill, 

And  on  the  forest  dun, 
Through  which  the  mountain's  rippling  rill 
Still  leaps  with  light  and  gentle  trill. 

The  pallid  moonbeams  play, 
And  screams  of  night  birds,  loudly  thrill 

The  air  with  doleful  lay. 
High  perch 'd  on  oak  with  moss  grown  gray. 

V. 

Through  Shawmuck  glen  'twas  stillness  all, 
No  sound  was  heard  but  the  lick-owl's  squall. 
And  night  grows  black,  as  mantling  clouds 
Cost  o'er  the  moon  their  black'ning  shrouds ; 
And  soon  strange  gusts  swept  o'er  the  glen, 
A  requiem  sighed,  then  sunk  again — 
A  human  form  with  downcast  look 
Stood  by  the  mountain's  rushing  brook ; 
His  gaze  was  fix'd  upon  the  grave, 
Wash'd  by  the  torrent's  rolling  wave— 
The  warrior  he— but  not  as  erst, 
His  eye  inflam'd  with  vengeful  thirst ; 
A  calm  resolve  was  on  his  brow. 
His  rugged  features  sofien'd  now ; 
He  look'd  upon  the  tomb  awhile. 
Then  rais'd  aloft,  with  bitter  smile, 
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say,  can  make  a  pine  wood — jea,  e'en  a  pne  wood  in  Carolina — 
an  abode  of  peace — yea,  an  abode  of  delight  and  blessedness. 
*  Yes,'  thought  I,  *  with  my  Harriet,  like  poor  Yorick,  I  could 
bind  my  heart  to  some  tree  in  the  wood,  and  love  it  because  it 
Weltered  us.' 

Half  an  hour  might  have  passed  in  these  musings,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  stage  stopped — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
lady  introduced,  followed  by  an  old  gentleman :  '  one  of  them,  at 
least,  no  very  disagreeable  compdliion,'  thought  I,  as  I  made  room 
for  her  mi  the  hind  seat,  and  then  arising,  offered  the  place  beside 
her,  to  her  white  headed  attendant 

'  Most  grateful  to  you,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,'  exclaimed 
my  red  headed  fellow  traveler,  as  he  deposited  himself-  in  my 
enviable  seat. 

^  Curse  the  fellow,'  muttered  I,  and  responsive  to  the  isentiment 
my  right  foot  revolved  for  a  while  in  deliberation,  whetjier  to  oust 
him  or  not,  but  finally  settled  down  in  conclusion,  that  it  would 
not  be  best  to  have  a.^kick  up^  in  the  coach,  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  company. 

Dark  were  my  sensations,  however,  as  I  looked  out  to  investi- 
gate the  {dace  from  which  our  new  companions  had  issued.  "  lUe 
terrarum  mihi  praceier  omnes  angulus  ridet^^ — ^for,  certes,  it  was 
a  charming  \Aace  to  be  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  pine  wood,  one  of 
those  oasis-like  spots,  on  the  border  of  a  small  creek,  fertile  in  the 
midst  of  barrenness,  blooming  in  a  waste. 

The  door  was  again  closed — an  ambitious  crack  of  the  whip, 
which  re-echoed  far  and  wide  through  the  wood — a  huzza  from 
several  little  negro  boys  who  had  been  gazing  with  gaping  mouths 
upon  the  coach — a  rattling  sound  as  we  dashed  across  the  bridge 
— and  we  were  once  more  on  our  monotonous  journey. 

Fortunately  or  imfortunately,  it  so  happened,  that  the  moon 
shed  her  silvery  rays  directly  upon  the  interesting  object  seated 
before  me,  viz.,  the  young  lady.  A  veil  concealed  her  face. 
Oods !  I  would  have  paid  old  £olus  half  my  fortune  (not  much 
after  all)  to  have  swept  it  out  of  the  way.  ^Oh !  the  scoundrel! 
oh !  the  scoundrel !'  thought  I,  glancing  sideways  at  the  red  head 
peering  near  her,  and  began  to  persuade  myself  that  I  could  ac- 
tually have  committed  murder  upon  him. 

Now,  you  must  know,  good  reader,  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
tracing  similarities ;  that  is,  I  think  a  fine  woman  and  a  noble 
horse,  are  the  most  alike  of  any  two  things  in  the  world,  because 
they  are  the  most  perfect,  and  most  desirable  of  God's  creatures. 
Thus,  I  have  often  caught  my  heart  between  two  lovely  girls, 
like  the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  fodder,  doubtful  which  to 
select,  and  yet  adoring  each  with  all  its  devotion,  for  the  very 
beauties  she  holds  in  common  with  her  rival.  So,  you  may  ac- 
count for  the  following  rather  paradoxical  incident3,  which  occur- 
red in  my  journey,  in  the  pine  woods,  in  Carolina. 
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'  Bless  me !  how  much  she  is  like  Harriet !  The  very  form,  I 
would  swear !  the  neck — ^that  pretty  little  hand — hers  precisely ! 
Out  upon  that  veil !' 

^ Papa,'  she  inquired,  'can  you  see  what  time  it  is ?' 

'  Her  voice,  too,  by  Jove !  Oh !  Tantalus,  thy  sufferings  were 
boy's  play  to  mine.  For  who  had  not  rather  be  tormented  with 
thirst,  than  with  that  anxious,  wasting,  kilUng  curiosity,  which 
after  feasting  itself  upon  the  most  fascinating  form  of  woman, 
cannot  revel  in  the  beauties  of  that  perfect  temple,  '^  the  face  di* 
vine !"  Oh !  ye  charmers !  throw  aside  your  veils,  and  save  the 
world  from  a  "  sea  of  troubles !"  At  least  so  prayed  I,  as  in  deep 
despondency,  I  once  more  sank  into  a  dreamy  slumber. 

Thought  I  was  in  Greece — thought  I  was  dead — thought  I 
was  being  poled  over  the  Styx  by  Charon — ^thought  I  was  in 
Hades  among  the  shades  below — ^thought  I  was  doomed  to  gaze 
forever  on^a  veiled  beauty.  She  spoke — 'twas  Harriet's  voice. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  suffering,  again  and  again,  I  stretched  forth  my 
arm  to  remove  the  veil ;  again  and  again,  it  fell  paralyzed  at  my 
side.     I  shouted — ^I  groaned — ^when 

**  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream." 

'  Mr.  Driver,  sir,  will  you  open  the  door,  sir,  and  give  me  a  lift, 
sir,  for  a  few  miles,  sir  ?' 

'  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?' 

'  My  G-d,  sir,  I  be  a  traveler,  sir,  and  I  hope,  sir,  on  my  own 
business,  sir.' 

<  Polite  fellow  that,'  thought  I. 

'  Don't  like  to  take  travelers  in  about  here,'  replied  the  driver, 
'and  for  so  short  a  distance.' 

*  And  why,  sir  ?  My  G-d,  sir,  I  will  pay  you,  sir,  like  any  other 
gentleman,  sir.' 

'  Don't  think  I  can  let  you  in.     There's  a  lady  in  the  coach.' 

*  What  if  there  be,  sir  ?  My  G-d,  sir,  will  I  kill  her,  sir,  be- 
cause I  have  not  a  coat,  sir,  as  good  as  yours,  sir  ?' 

'  Let  him  in,  driver,'  quoth  I,  being  quite  democratic  in  senti- 
ment, ^  I'll  make  room  for  him,'  and  in  came  a  strapping  woods- 
man, with  a  bundle  on  his  back,  containing,  perhaps,  all  the 
chattels  he  was  worth  in  the  world.  After  much  ado  he  finally 
was  seated. 

'  A  suspicious  looking  character,  too,  he  is,'  mused  I,  half  asleep 
and  half  awake,  (probably  the  first  half  was  somewhat  the  larg- 
est.) 'Wonder  if  the  driver  had  any  particular  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  admit  him  ?  A  gloomy  region  this  we  are  passing 
through  now !  Who  knows  but  the  fellow  may  be  one  of  a  gang 
of  robbers,  who  may  frequent  these  wilds,  and  live  on  the  plun- 
der of  helpless  travelers.     The  circumstances  look  very  suspi- 
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cious,  and  should  my  suppositions  turn  out  to  be  tnie,  tiiie  blame 
would  rest  upon  my  devoted  head  for  having  let  him  in,.  Should 
they  attack  us  in  the  night,  how  could  we  possibly  defend  our* 
selves?  They  would  murder  us  all — and  Aer,  too — ^no!  they 
could  not !  they  should  not ! — ^I  would  have  the  strength  of  ten 
Samsons  to  defend  her !  And  what  a  noble  deed  it  would  be ! — 
I  should  like  it !  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so !'  and  so  hoping,  I 
was  once  more  lost  in  slumber,  oftentimes  intermitted  as  the 
giatinR  sound  of  the  wheels,  over  the  more  rocky  portions  of  the 
road,  fell  upon  my  ear. 

Suddenly  the  woods  became  denser.  The  dark  shadows  of 
thick  pines  flitted  fantastically  along  the  road,  and  over  the  mid- 
dle seat  of  the  coach,  I  once  more  raised  the  curtain  to  reconnoi* 
ter.  The  road  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  the  stage  to  pass, 
and  the  wheels  seemed  to  labor  with  increasing  difficulty  through 
the  deep  ^and.  The  gurgling  of  a  creek  could  be  heard  near  at 
hand,  and  the  song  of  the  whippoorwill  added  effect  to  the  scene. 

'  Mr.  Driver,  sir,  stop,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  let  me  get 
out,  sir.' 

'  Strange  stopping  place  this,'  observed  the  driver,  as  he  threw 
open  the  door.  '  What  do  you  find  to  live  on  here  ?  or  do  you 
live  with  the  foi^es  ?' 

'  My  G-d,  sir,  it  is  none  of  your  business,  sir,'  was  the  laconic 
reply,  and  our  singular  companion  was  buried  in  the  thickets. 

^  Gentlemen,'  continued  the  driver,  after  he  was  out  of  sight, 
'I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  that  man  who  has  just  left  us  at 
all.  There  is  a  report  about  that  there  are  some  robbers  in  these 
parts,  and  I  know  for  a  certainty,  that  a  boy  was  killed,  and  a 
wagon  and  team  lost  on  this  road,  which  have  never  been  heard 
of  since.  I  do  not  tell  you  this  with  any  design  to  alarm  you.  I 
merely  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  If  that  fellow  belongs 
to  the  gang,  he  came  in  to  ascertain  our  strength,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.' 

'  Let  a  whde  host  of  them  come  !'  shouted  I,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
bravery,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  fair  and  tender  form  before  me,  now 
a{q»rently  shuddering  with  terror,  '  I  fear  them  not !' 

With  a  low  chuckle  of  approbation  the  driver  retook  his  seat. 

He  with  the  red  head,  here  began  to  bestir  himself. 

'  So,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  heard  the  story  the  driver  was 
alluding  to  in  regard  to  the  wagoner  ?' 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  ^  I  reside  in  this  neighborhood,  and  learned 
the  whole  of  it  from  the  wagoner's  own  mouth,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  horrible  stories,  I  have  ever  heard,  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven.  Bill  Dixon  was  the  name  of  the  wag- 
oner, (one  of  the  best  wagoners  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  as  I 
can  well  testify — may  be  you  have  heard  of  him  ?}    Well,  he 
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was  driving  along  the  road,  some  ten  miles  from  this  spot,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  which  we  axe  going,  when  he  came  up  with 
a  woman,  (the  roughest  looking  he  had  ever  met  under  the  can- 
opy of  heaven.)  She  seemed  much  wearied,  and  asked  him  to 
give  her  a  lift.  He  did  not  like  her  appearance  at  all,  but  Bill 
Dixon  is  one  of  the  politest  men  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
so  could  not  refuse  her  request ;  but  he  was  still  very  suspicious, 
and  watched  her  close.  He  cbrove  on  until  he  came  near  this 
place  and  stopped,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  camp 
out.  He  stopped  on  purpose  to  see  what  this  woman  would  do. 
But  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  any  means  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  to  leave  him,  and  from  her  looks  he  soon  began 
to  suspect  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  it  was  a  man 
dressed  up  in  woman's  clothes.  He  then  endeavored  to  drive  her 
away,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  he  was  going  to  extremes,  she 
became  the  fiercest  creature  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
shooting  at  him  with  a  pistol  which  she  had  concealed,  she  blew 
a  shrill  whistle.  The  ball  did  not  strike  him,  and  with  one  blow 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  he  laid  the  man  (for  it  was  a  man) 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Fearing  that  he  would  be  attacked  that 
night,  he  left  his  boy  with  the  wagon,  and  taking  out  one  of  his 
horses,  returned  to  the  village,  some  nine  miles  off,  and  procured 
Major  Sims  to  accompany  him  back  with  some  men.  When 
they  returned,  the  wagon  was  no  where  to  be  found ;  but  they 
found  the  boy  in  the  wood,  mangled  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 
They  could  not  discover  what  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  had 
become  of  the  wagon  and  team.  The  trees  were  so  thick  around 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  they 
searched  carefully  for  ten  miles  forward,  but  it  has  never  since  been 
seen  or  heard  of,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.' 

'  Bless  me !'  said  I. 

'  Horrible !'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

The  young  lady  said  nothing,  but  a  small  foot  trembled  for  an 
instant  against  mine. 

I  endeavored  to  cheer  up  my  companions,  but  I  failed  in  cheer- 
ing up  myself,  and  so  we  all  had  soon  relapsed  into  gloom  and 
silence. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  woods,  darker  and  darker  the 
shadows,  and  the  sound  of  the  night  wind  more  add  more  sol* 
emn.  My  feelings  became  excited,  and  an  excitement,  too,  not 
unmixed  with  terror,  as  I  pondered  upon  our  almost  helpless  situa- 
tion ;  as  I  thought  of  college,  of  home,  and  of  thee,  my  Harriet,  to 
cap  the  climax  ;  and  I  most  fervently  wished  myself  out  of  the 
position  in  which  I  had,  but  half  an  hour  before,  most  fervently 
wished  to  be  placed.  What  could  four  men  do  against  a  gang  of 
blood-thirsty  cut-throats  ? — and  gazing  upon  the  fragile  form  be- 
fore me,  I  felt  my  heart  begin  to  sink.    My  companions  were  in 
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full  as  moody  a  condition  as  myself,  when  all  of  us  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  shrill  whistle  from  the  wood,  which  was  im- 
mediately answered  from  several  different  quarters. 

.'Gentlemen,'  shouted  the  driver,  'there  is  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  road ;  we  are  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  robbers !' 

Apparently  before  he  anticipated  it,  he  was  dragged  from  his 
seat  to  the  earth.  The  front  horses  began  to  paw  and  EOiort 
wildly,  and  our  situation  became  indeed  most  terrific.  By  the 
moonlight  we  could  discern  several  dark,  massive  figures  moving 
around  the  stage,  and  unhitching  the  horses,  while  two  or  three 
torches  in  the  adjoining  thickets  showed  us  that  we  had  a  strong 
force  to  contend  with. 

Presently  a  gruff  voice  commanded  us  to  come  out  of  the  stage. 
Utterly  incapable  of  defending  ourselves,  we  descended,  and 
stood  silently  by,  while  the  ruffians  ransacked  the  coach  and  our 
trunks.  What  they  next  would  do,  we  could  not  tell.  Perhaps 
they  might  murder  us  there  in  the  solitude,  where  neither  firiend 
nor  foe  could  hear  of  us  again.  They  niight  mangle  our  bodies, 
and  leave  them  a  prey  for  wild  beastd,  or  they  might  take  us  afar 
off  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  to  suffer  unto  death. 

Mutual  calamity  created  a  sympathy  between  us,  and  I  felt  a 
trembling  arm  placed  within  mine.  The  fair  form  which  had 
attracted  my  attention  so  much  during  the  evening,  was  leaning 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  the  warm  blood  rush  quick  through  my  veins. 
"  Strange  horror"  seized  upon  me,  as  I  pictured  the  dangers  to 
which  my  unknown  protegee  was  exposed.  I  would  have  laid 
down  my  life  to  save  her,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  The  more  I 
gazed  upon  her,  the  more  she  looked  like  my  own  Harriet,  and 
the  more  I  vowed  to  hve  or  die  with  her.  In  fact,  I  was  dead  al- 
ready— that  is,  dead  in  love  with  her ;  for  what  man  of  '  bone  and 
marrow,'  placed  iu  such  a  situation,  could  have  helped  it  ?  It  was 
a  case  of  moral  necessity  :  and  as  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  same 
sentiment  might  have  taken  possession  of  her  gentle  bosom,  I 
found  my  heait  bound  to  her  by  cords  more  powerful  than  ever. 

A  short  time  sufficed  the  ruffians  to  satisfy  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coach  and  its  contents.  They  then  held  a  consulta- 
tion, in  which  they  were  apparently  determining  how  they  should 
dispose  of  their  prisoners.  Their  looks  predicted  any  thing  else 
than  good  will,  and  I  could  detect  a  scowl  of  revenge  upon  the 
countenance  of  our  sometime  companion,  as  he  eyed  the  '  fallen' 
driver.  But  their  palaver  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  the  sound 
of  a  bugle,  and  the  tramp  of  approaching  horses,  and  the  din  of 
many  voices. 

'  Major  Sims!'  shouted  several  of  the  seven  devils,  and  made 
for  the  wood. 

*  Thank  God !'  exclaimed  I,  '  for  the  timely  relief;  but  hardly 
were  the  words  uttered,  before  a  rough  hand  seized  upon  the  ten- 
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der  fonn  at  my  side,  and  was  forcibly  tearing  it  from  my  arms. 
Long  and  strenuous  were  my  efforts ;  but  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior  strength  of  my  adversary,  I  was  dragged  from  the  road  into 
the  wood.  During  the  struggle,  the  veil,  which  I  had  so  much 
envied  a  short  time  before,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  face  of  my 
own  Harriet  was  revealed  to  me,  pale  and  motionless  as  death. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  powerful  blow  was,  aimed  at  my  head. 
It  only  struck  off  my  hat,  and  fell  with  all  its  force  upon  the  head 
which  hung  on  my  bosom.  My  antagonist  had  nothing  to  cope 
with  now.  I  felt  the  warm  blood,  the  smallest  drop  of  which  I 
would  have  died  to  save,  trickling  over  my  hands.  My  arms  fell 
powerless  at  my  sides.  I  was  transfixed  with  horror  and  amaze* 
ment  '  Could  it  be  she  ?'  but  I  could  not  reason.  The  horse- 
men drew  up — ^I  could  hear  their  voices  upon  the  road  within  a 
few  rods  from  me  ;  the  stage  was  refitted,  and  all  swept  forward, 
while  the  soimd  of  the  bugle  reverberated  far  amid  the  forests. 
I  endeavored  to  cry  out,  but  my  jaws  climg  together.  The  cold 
sweat  trickled  in  large  drops  from  my  forehead.  I  could  not 
move  a  single  muscle.  I  was  wrapt  in  all  the  horrors  of  night* 
mare — ^when  suddenly  fearful  sounds  fell  on  my  ear. 

'  My  G-d,  sir !  will  you  never  wake  up,  sir  ?  we  are  at  the  tav- 
ern, sir  ,*  and  I  should  like,  sir,  to  drink  your  health,  sir.' 

'  Thou  imp  of  darkness,'  shouted  I,  '  where  is  my  Harriet  ?* 

'  Your  what,  sir  ?  My  Q-d,  sir !  you  must  have  been  dream- 
ing, sir.' 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  around,  and  began  to  think  the 
rascal  was  telling  the  truth — ^when  I  happened  to  feel  for  my  hat, 
and  found  it  was  gone. 

'  You  villain,'  said  I,  *  where's  my  hat  ?' 

*  You  villain,  sir !  your  hat,  sir  ?  My  G-d,  sir !  what  should  I 
know,  sir,  about  your  hat,  sir !  You  have  dropped  it,  I  recking, 
sir  ,•  but  may  be  you  are  dreaming,  sir  ?' 

*  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like  under  the  canopy  of  heaven?' 
muttered  he  with  the  red  head,  who  had  been  standing  silently 
by. 

'But,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  becoming  more  calm,  *did  you 
not  leave  the  stage  some  distance  back  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  left  it,  sir,  lo  save  my  last  thrip,  sir,  to  treat  you,  sir, 
for  having  made  room  for  me  in  the  stage,  sir.  My  G-d,  sir !  Jack 
Brown  never  forgets  a  good  turn,  sir.' 

And  sure  enough  it  was  a  dream,  in  the  midst  of  the  pine  woods 
in  Carolina :  yet  Harriet,  beloved  of  my  heart,  may  I  not  hope 
that  it  was  not  "  all  a  dream  ?"  and  (as  I  intend  to  send  you  this 
number  of  the  Magazine)  have  pity  on  your  devoted  lover,  who 
had  such  a  pitiful  dream  about  you. 
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Alter  poeta,  Clio,  te  vocavit 
-  Tibia  et  lyra,  celebrare  r«Zjp«m, 
Neqoe  avenata  voluisti,  miua, 
Spernere  vota. 

5  Nunc  mihi  prBBsens,  recnsare  noli| 
Procuratoris  Bored  is  Aulas 
Debitas  laudes  recitare,  versu 
Honiine  digno. 

Tempore  ozacto,  referenn  horresco, 
10  AolsB  Btudentes,  graciles  macrique. 
Per  vias  ibant,  iimulacra  rirClm, 
(Perditor  dies !) 

Ut  Titn  expertes,  Stygias  ad  andaSy 
Umbne  manentes  naritam  Charonteniy 
15  Qni  feroz  est  portitor  traosituris 

Flumioa  sacra. 

Sed  car  Yaleoses  pertulere  tanta, 
Inveniri  causa  potest  nefanda. 
Vera  si  fama,  interiore  cella, 
90  Alta  sub  aula. 

Media  nocte,  ut  docuere  testes, 
Forie  infernal  preeeunte  OaUo, 
Verba  cantantes,  solita  parare 
Dira  alimenta* 

25  Ex  marl  terraque  ponuntur  herbe, 
Sub  luna  crescente,  cura  collects, 
Jam  cepQ  squilleque,  allium  silTestre, 
Additur  caput . 

Candida  caDis,  jecur  egro  boTis, 
30  Lingua  bofonie  tenebris  TiTends, 
AnguillflB  pellis  et  ova  serpentis, 
Butyra  cana. 


VOTM  ST  XILUSTSATIOHSS. 

1.  Alter  po9ta,  Cwam,  qui  *'Csnn«B  lyrlcom'*  scripsit 

2.  Vulpemj  Ang.  Coon  vel  Raeoon,  eomp.  rewe  et  oMn, 
81  Homine,  appositoB  est  ad  vulpem  supra  2. 

9.  HarrtBCO  rtfertru,  Bic  JEnetm  Dldonl  dlcit,  X.  n,  3,— 

•  "Infaadatn,  re^iia,Jubes  renovara  dolorem.'' 

IS.  FerOitar  di§t.  In  Jobanoe  Rege^  ConstaDtla  dicit,— 

"Najft  rathsr,  turn  thU  day  0ut  ^  the  week." 

Bic  etfam  Job,  H^  3,— "£«<  the  dayperieh,**  etc.    Bed  in  bee  loco,  dies,  at  Ttdatar,  aensam 
habet  temperie, 
19.  f\ana,  Nemo  vidit  neque  aodat  risere  locum,  namque  at  in  alloaimili,— 

*  *  *  "ftMilladeacenaosAvenii: 

Bed  revocare  gradom,"  etc. 

22.  OuUo,  Tir  gregis  eat,  Ang.  generalueimo  qfthe  eooke. 

32.  Cana,  Ang.  hoary  letth  age,  bearded,  at  Inqait  llle  aalsaa  Randolph. 
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Horrida  mtztura  homicida  digna. 
Bene  decocta  lurida  Chlerina, 
35  Sob  terra  ducta  ab  cbemica  offioina, 

Ponitur  men8». 

Nof  dii  lervent !  horridaque  beHa 
Nobis  avertent,  volitare  panii 
Inter  itodeDtes  YeDeoatos,  Eheu ! 
40  Tutor  horreecit ! 

Quid  multa  ?    Aetas  ferrea,  mortis  regnam, 
Non  iallente  sigoo,  ftlici  cedit, 
Nunc  Novi  Eboraci,  habito  pro  certo, 
Deo  juTantOy 

45  Esse  victorem  populi  potentem 
Causam,  rem  non  ille  curator  sivit, 
Dolce  condorum  decuS|  oblivisci 
Immemoratam. 

I,  pete  anseres,  puer,  et  gallinas, 
-     50  Porculos,  mamma  nuperos  depulsos, 
£t  mella  fluencia,  diis  delecta, 
Mitia  poma ; 

Cave,  fallax,  tangere  noli  vinum ! 
Puer  festinat  preparatque  ccenam ; 
55  Sociique  omnes  stupuere ;  Quid  nunc  ! 
^  Ubique  clamant. 

De  re  inaudita  varii  sermones, 
Alii  gaudent,  alii  sperantque 
Regna  novari  aurea  Satumi, 
60  Evohe!  Evohe! 

Umbra  Yalensis !  pater  et  patrone ! 
Noe  serves,  ^»e8  neque  nova  'deludat ; 
Tuque,  Rex  menss,  remanere  si  vis 
Usque  ad  etemum 

65  Nomen  laudesque,  diligenter  fove 
Seniores  et  Juniores,  omnes, 
Inftmaturos  lachrymis  fluenta 
Te  moriente ! 


Pars  Fui. 


uoftM  ST  njummxnaaaB. 

86.  Fotftare,  se.  eoBpIt    40l  Sorre»eit,  Aug.  9tand»  aghaaU 
€L  fWd  ddii,  hoc  est,  dat  tocam  meliorl.    44.  Deo,  ec.  libertatis. 
45.  Bt9t  victoTBmt  etc.    Ang.    T^at  the  Whxgt  qfNeto  York  were  vtcUtrieue. 
47.  Dulee    dectUt  b^  ^  Inter  condos  elartoslmos.    49.  Harstlann  imitator  posts,  Od.  HL 
14, 17,- 

"  I,  pete  unguentom,  pner,  et  coronss." 

ilMMree,  Aug.  Thirkiee.  Hen !  paopertse  Letinltatis,  nallam  ncunen  habentis,  avla  tarn  dulciel 

63.  FaUas,  Ang.  Knave.  66.  Soeiif  Coll.  dM^to^^T^he /ellowe.  67.  Sermoneet  hoc  est, 
<^lDtones  expreaeae.  61.  Umbra  YeUeneie,  Ang.  t^ade  of  Yale.  67.  Infunaturos,  etc  Ang. 
Wke  at  your  death  will  ehanu  tite  rivere  with  their  teare. 
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THE  PURITANS. 

Although  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  recur  with  gratitude 
and  respect  to  those  who  have  been  benefactors  to  mankind,  no- 
thing  is  more  obviously  just^  than  that  such  should  be  otir  feel- 
ings, and  such  our  language  towards  the  "  Puritan  Fathers." 
While  other  achievements,  less  grand  in  design,  less  brilliant  and 
heroic  in  execution,  have  been  honored  with  the  poet's  song,  and 
celebrated  on  the  page  of  history,  here  and  there  a  passing  trib- 
ute is  all  that  records  the  triumphs  of  their  valor  and  their  faith. 
And  even  these,  insensibility  or  envy  has  long  struggled  to  blot 
out. 

Their  character  was  as  rare  an  assemblage  of  virCues  as  the 
records  of  history  present ;  and-it  is  hardly  possible  to  reflect  upon 
that  character,  even  for  a  moment,  with  ordinary  emotion.  The 
fortitude  with  which  they  endured  privation  and  suffering,  has 
scarcely  been  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  heroic  endurance.  It 
was  such  as  should  relieve  them  from  the  charge  of  being  influ- 
enced by  any  earth-bom  or  selfish  motive.  What  they  wished 
was  doubtless  to  enjoy  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  peace,  lib- 
erty and  religion.  And  this  desire  was  too  holy  to  receive  addi- 
tional respect  from  the  ordinary  language  of  praise.  Their  confi- 
dence in  Heaven,  when  they  were  about  to  sever  the  strongest' 
and  tenderest  ties,  when  they  heard  from  behind  the  hostile  tread, 
and  when  the  angry  billows  dashed  tumultuously  and  terribly  be- 
fore, was  such  a  calni  yet  resolute  trust,  as  should  put  to  the  blush 
the  faith  of  Christians  of  a  later  day,  who  dwell  in  the  abodes  of 
peace,  and  under  a  government  where  the  law  knows  no  partial- 
ity to  the  believers  in  particular  creeds,  and  where  each  individ- 
ual is  secure  of  personal  protection. 

It  is  true  their  virtues  were  mild  and  unobtnisive ;  and  they 
performed  the  duties  of  citizens,  of  Christians  and  philanthropists, 
without  ceremony  or  show.  Their  manners  and  customs  were 
consistent  with  their  principles.  Their  conduct  towards  one  ano- 
ther was  a  true  image  of  their  hearts.  Yet  doubtless  they  were 
not  perfect,  for  they  had  their  passions  and  infirmities  of  human- 
ity ;  and  they  were  led  at  times  to  excesses  which  could  not  be 
justified.  But  how  insignificant  do  these  not  appear,  when  con- 
trasted with  their  virtues !  How  few  of  the  vices  and  folhes  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  did  their  character  and  policy  reflect ! 
We  should  look  back  through  the  long  annals  of  ages  in  vain  to 
find  a  people  whose  character  was  so  pure  and  unexceptionable  as 
theirs.  It  becomes  us  then,  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  their 
iavors,  to  cherish  a  respect  for  the  Puritans,  proportionate  to  the 
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value  of  the  inheritance  which  they  bequeathed  to  us.  We 
would  not  indeed  wish  their  memory  to  be  cherished  by  a  blind 
and  indiscriminate  admiration,  or  their  virtue  lauded  by  fulsome 
and  unmeaning  eulogy.  This  is  not  what  they  would  desire ;  it 
is  not  what  their  virtues  claim.  Their  lives,  a  perfect  exemplifi- 
cation of  duty  discharged  under  all  circumstances,  call  upon  us 
for  the  performance  of  no  such  office.  But  what  they  expected 
of  us,  and  what  a  grateful  posterity  ought  to  render,  is,  to  be  not 
unmindful  of  their  virtues  or  forgetful  of  their  precepts,  or  think 
lightly  of  their  sacrifices.  When  we  look  to  the  influence  of 
their  {principles,  in  rearing  and  sustaining  the  fair  fabric  of  our 
government,  in  establishing  the  institutions  and  disseminating  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  religion,  in  impressing  upon  the  character 
of  their  posterity  those  hardy  and  Spartan  virtues  which  them* 
selves  possessed ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  these  principles  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  make  ^our  social,  political,  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  what  it  is,  can  we  feel  too  profound  a  respect 
for  their  virtues,  too  high  a  veneration  for  their  deeds  ? 

To  them  we  owe  the  superiority  of  our  form  of  government^ 
to  them  the  excellency  of  our  institutions.  *  They  founded  them 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  unrestricted  freedom.  Upon  that  basis,  has 
been  reared  the  strong  bulwark  of  our  constitution  and  laws — a 
bulwark  which  has  been  our  sure  defense  thus  far,  and  which 
promises  us  security  to  an  indefinite  extent  of  time.  Nor  is  it  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  they  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  is  adr 
mirable  in  our  institutions,  whatever  is  just  in  our  laws,  whatever 
is  honorable  in  our  policy  and  generous  and  patriotic  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  And  though  there  be  less  to  dazzlC)  less  of  mag* 
nificence  in  their  external  appearance,  there  is  a  stability  in  them, 
and  permanence,  which  is  superior  to  national  vicissitude,  which 
will  remain  as  they  now  stand,  in  their  dignity  and  strength,  when 
centuries  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  customs,  institutions  and  spirit  of  New  England  are  a  fair 
exemplification  of  Puritan  character  and  policy ;  a  truly  reflected 
image,  but  magnified  and  brightened  by  advancement  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  civilization.  Nor  is  it  irrational,  or  vain-glorious 
boasting,  to  say  that  they  compose  one  of  the  most  perfect  mod* 
els  of  government — uniting  in  the  fittest  proportions  security  and 
freedom — ^free  to  a  great  extent  from  those  convulsions  to  which 
ordinary  governments  are  Uable.  Such  is  the  uniformity  and  har- 
mony with  which  the  whole  machinery  of  government  moves  on, 
that  the  great  interests  of  society  do  not  suffer.  And  what  is 
both  one  of  the  most  striking  features  and  the  greatest  blessings 
of  her  institutions,  is,  the  same  scrupulous  deference  to  public  au- 
thority, the  same  merited  respect  to  that  republican  and  natural 
equality,  which  recognizes  no  distinction  but  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence, that  owes  its  origin  to  the  Puritans.     And  if  there  be  any 
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thing  to  which  we  can  look  with  coofidence  for  protection,  amidst 
those  excesses  which  human  passions  will  unavoidably  occasion, 
it  is  that  rigor  of  discipline  which  inspires  a  reverence  for  author- 
ity and  law. 

Such  is  a  brief  but  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and  pol- 
icy of  the  Puritan  fathers-HSuch  the  advantages  which  have  been 
derived  by  us  from  them.  And  yet  they  have  been  assailed  with 
a  ruthless  hand,  and  accused  as  bigoted  and  superstitious.  A 
charge  that  is  peculiarly  disagreeable,  since  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies has  hardly  improved'  upon  their  code,  and  even  modem  Ub- 
erality  has  not  yet  ceased  to  brand  as  heretic  and  injidel,  those 
whom  reason  and  free  inquiry  has  induced  to  dissent  from  long 
established  dogmas.  His  feelings  are  not  to  be  envied,  who  is  so 
insensible  as  thus  to  mis-estimate  true  fortitude,  and  overlook  such 
rare  exhibitions  of  the  Christian  virtues.  His  vision  must  be  un- 
pardonably  obtuse,,  who  cannot  see  that  the  ^'  benefits  of  know- 
ledge and  the  blessings  of  religion^  which  we  are  enjoying,  are 
but  the  maturity  of  that  jdant  which  was  fostered  and  nourished 
by  the  Pilgrims.  But  while  we  would  accredit  to  them  the  pos* 
session  of  distinguished  virtues,  we  would  not  assert  that  they 
were  faultless.  Ajid  if,  in  reviewing  their  discipline  and  their 
principles,  we  find  them  to  have  been  unnecessarily  rigorous  or 
unjustifiably  severe,  let  us  use  that  Uberality  for  the  want  of 
wUch  they  have  been  censured,  and  palliate  their  errors  by  as- 
cfibing  them  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  faults  of  the  age,  rather 
than  peculiarly  of  the  individuals.  For  how  could  they,  having 
just  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  despotism,  see  at  once  with  die 
full  light  of  Christian  liberty  ?  They  only  fell  into  the  error  com- 
mon to  all  reformers ;  and  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  surprising 
that  they  should  cherish  even  to  excess,  those  principles  by  the 
ufint  of  which  they  had  been  causelessly  o|q[Mressed. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Puritans  would  be  free  fix>m 
all  the  follies,  superstitions,  and  persecutions  of  the  Established 
Church.  Having  lived  under  a  government  where  church  and 
state  were  united,  an  attachment  was  gradually  strengthened  to 
their  peculiar  institutions,  and  their  love  for  many  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  worship  became  almost  identified  with  their 
respect  for  religion.  All  they  sought,  all  they  could  hope  to  ac- 
compliBh  was  to  r^nove  some  of  its  grossest  enormities.  That 
they  did  ifree  it  from  so  many,  we  may  thank  them.  And  could 
they  have  removed  every  tfaang  false  in  doctrine,  or  inconsistent 
in  pcaetice,  it  would  have  seemed  to  them  an  abandonment  of  that 
system  of  religion  which  they  had  been  taught  to  revere,  and  to 
which  their  hearts  were  strongly  attached.  Abuses  which  have 
beat  of  long  continuance  are  never  corrected  instantaneously ; 
they  can  be  <Mily  gradually  reformed  with  the  slow  progress  of 
knowledge  and  light.    To  censure  the  Puritans  because  they  did 
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not  eradicate  every  error  from  their  political  and  religious  creed, 
and  exhibit  fiuiltless  lives,  and  that,  too,  by  our  own  liberalized  es- 
timate of  Christian  duty,  is  unkind,  is  irrational  judgment.  The 
bitterness  and  cruelty  of  the  persecution  which  they  have  suffered, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Elstablished  Church  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  their  rigorous  discipline,  in  putting  down  opposi- 
tion, is  at  least,  a  palliation  of  the  severity  to  which  the  Puritans 
themselves  resorted  towards  their  opposers.  To  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  government  on  a  basis  so  just  and  equitable  as 
our  own,  some  seem  unwilling  to  allow  is  worthy  of  uncommon 
praise.  It  would  indeed  be  easy,  with  an  almost  perfect  model 
before  us,  to  establish  a  wise  and  politic  form  of  government, 
and  adopt  a  just  and  equal  code  of  laws.  But  coming  as  they  did 
from  a  government  where  tyranny  of  opinion  was  exercised,  and 
where  little  was  left  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  can 
we  wonder  that  they  exacted  an  assent  from  others  to  articles 
which  they  themselves  deemed  just  ?  Having  been  schooled  in 
monarchical  institutions,  and  imbibed  monarchical  ideas  of  justice, 
to  have  removed  the  odiousness  of  aristocracy,  and  so  equalized 
both  the  blessings  and  burdens  of  society,  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  integrity  and  wisdom. 

On  a  careful  and  impartial  review  of  their  private  and  public 
policy,  we  find  much  more  to  praise  than  censure.  And  without 
wishing  to  justify  every  inconsistency  or  extenuate  every  error  of 
the  Puritans,  still  less  with  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of 
invidious  comparison,  if  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  truth,  we  think  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  luster  of  their  virtues 
would  not  be  obscured  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  the 
early  settlers  of  our  country. 

That  spirit  appears  to  us  unpardonably  illiberal  which  is  ever 
eager  to  launch  out  into  bitter  invective,  or  willing  to  cherish  so 
disrespectful  a  prejudice,  as  to  detract  from  the  rational  and  well 
merited  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Nay,  he  is 
unworthy  to  share  in  the  blessings  which  they  have  conferred 
upon  us,  who  would  depreciate  their  virtues,  or  speak  Ughtly  of 
the  sacrifices  which  they  made  to  bequeath  to  us  the  priceless  in- 
heritanoe  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedom. 

The  truest  patriot  feels  a  stronger  attachment  to  his  home  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  than  for  other  parts  of  his  country,  whose 
universal  prosperity  and  happiness  are  dear  to  his  heart.  There 
are  centered  the  objects  of  his  warmest  affections  and  his  dearest 
hopes — ^there  are  clustered  the  tender  and  sacred  recollections  of 
his  earlier  days.  Nor  can  he  but  feel  a  deeper  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  which  his  own  immediate  ancestors  have  conferred,  than 
of  those  whose  efforts  equally  entitle  them  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  mankind ;  for  by  them  he  has  been  taught  the  lessons 
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of  wisdom  and  virtae,  from  them  he  has  acquired  that  knowledge 
hy  which  he  is  able  to  appreciate  his  own  rank,  and  understand 
those  rights  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  may  exult  with  an 
honorable  pride.  Nor  is  that  feeling  expected  to  be  national 
when  the  descendants  of  the  originsd  settlers  of  a  colony  meet 
together  to  refiresh  the  memory  of  their  obligations,  and  to  kindle 
anew  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism,  by  a  conmiemoration  of  their 
toils  and  sacrifices ;  but  it  chiefly  interests  those  who  haye  arisen 
to  supply  their  places,  and  perfect  those  noble  institutions  which 
they  founded. 

We  are  apt  to  look  too  sternly  upon  the  character  of  the  Puri^ 
tans,  and  too  unforgivingly  at  their  errors  for  the  Ught  and  knowl-> 
edge  which  they  possessed.  Many  of  their  acts  which  haye  been 
held  up  to  public  reprobation,  and  which  were  indeed  marked  for 
a  misdirected  zeal,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration ;  for  they 
were  dictated  by  upright  and  honorable  motives,  and  an  unbend- 
ing and  resolute  determination  to  perform  what  they  deemed  the 
interests  of  religion  and  Uberty  required  We  should  be  cautious 
lest  in  indulging  too  freely  in  a  spirit  of  censure,  we  arraign  them 
for  faults  for  which  ourselves  are  guilty.  Nor  does  it  need  a  mi- 
croscopic eye  to  discover  as  flagrant  deeds  of  outrage  and  violence 
which  have  been  committed  in  our  own  times,  as  any  which 
stained  the  early  annals  of  the  Puritans.  And  when  these  acts 
shall  be  weighed  in  the  exactor  balaace  of  future  ages,  divested 
of  all  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  produced  them,  when 
posterity  can  see  nothing  save  the  naked  act,  they  will  perhaps 
reverse  the  sentence  which  we  pronounce  upon  their  deeds. 

If  we  can  see  the  hand  of  Deity  in  any  thing  which  transpires 
around  us  ,*  if  we  can  discern  tokens  of  his  approval  in  any  thing 
connected  with  human  affairs,  it  is  clearly  seen  in  pointing  the 
Pilgrim  to  these  western  shores,  in  sustaining  them  by  his  own 
arm  in  disaster,  in  giving  them  triumphant  success !  Since  we 
ourselves,  therefore,  if  not  all  modem  Europe,  are  more  indebt- 
ed to  the  Puritans,  for  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious  Ub- 
erty, than  to  any  other  source,  we  would  not  complain  that  they 
have  been  imdeservedly  praised;  for  to  have  bestowed  less  were 
to  arrogate  too  much  to  the  wisdom  of  our  own  policy.  We  would 
rather  forget  those  trifling  errors  which  are  incident  to  human 
weakness ;  and  while  we  dwell  upon  the  soil  in  which  their  bones 
repose,  revere  those  virtues  and  principles  which  have  contributed 
to  make  it  free.  W.  0. 
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It!  gloomy  fealares  ?    Yes !  it  u  a  snare 

Most  fttal  to  its  Tictim :  real  bliss 
And  fancied  are  tiie  same ;  the  last  less  rare. 

But  not  the  less  ecstatic.    Happiness 
Is  traced  in  its  effectS|  whate*er  its  nature  is. 

The  melancholy  thought  that  man  is  dust. 

That  all  his  earthly  schemes  are  mad  and  frail, ' 
May  teach  the  wise  to  fix  their  hope  and  trust 

On  a  foundation  that  shall  never  fhil. 
But  he  who^i^ill  not  come  within  the  pale 

That  safety  offers,  but  prefers  to  share 
The  passing  breath  of  fortune's  fickle  gale — 

He  learns  that  knowledge  is  the  fount  of  care. 
And  ignorance  alone  can  quench  his  dark  despair. 

But  let  th«  hours  creep  on^-I  would  not  haste 

Their  dilatory  dullness,  nor  repine, 
That  this  untiring  fancy  still  must  waste 

Those  sands  which  sleep  doth  claim ;  nor  yet  confine 
Itself  to  its  own  bounds  \  but  labor  in  a  mine 

Of -disappointment,  vainly  coining  still 
The  phantom  of  its  wishes ;  which  combine 

To  seek  for  gifts  beyond  the  power  of  will — 
Ambition  is  too  vast  for  this  l.ow  earth  to  ftll. 

As  the  lone  bird  of  the  Helvetian  mount 
In  patience  holds  his  vigil  for  the  prey, 
'^And  of  the  lazy  hours  keeps  no  account. 
But  broods  with  satisfaction  o'er  the  fray 
That  shall  the  gasping  warrior  lowly  lay, 

To  feast  the  rav'nous  hunger  of  his  beak^- 
So  doth  ambition  wear  the  night  away. 
And  watch  his  quarry  on  feme's  proudest  peak-— 
Had  search  !  the  bumble  praise  man's  lying  tongue  can  speak. 

That  man  hath  yet  a  pleasure  in  his  grasp, 

Who,  whatsoe'er  his  torture,  still  can  fee), 
Hb  fellow  man  could  not  create  the  asp 

That  stings  him— 'tis  this,  only  this  can  steel 
His  heart  to  agony ;  proudly  reveal 

His  regal  nature—he  can  calmly  bear 
The  curse,  and  love  the  wound  that  naught  can  heal, 

So  'tis  peculiar  to  himself;  and  dare 
The  &tal  height,  assured  none  else  would  venture  there. 

Whatever  his  defects,  he  still  can  say, 

'<  These  are  infirmities  that  none  may  share  : 
Myself  shall  find  a  solitary  way. 

The  heavy  burden  unassisted  bear. 
The  weak  dependent  may  prefer  a  prayer 

Unto  his  weaker  brother,  and  repose 
In  him  a  confidence :  but  I  will  spare 

My  idle  eall  for  sympathy— discloee 
Mo  pity  I  ask  none,  to  relieve  my  secret  woes. 

vol..  rv»  ^'' 
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"  Thus  should  the  noble  spirit — shall  the  oak 

That  stands  in  majesty  upon  the  brow 
Of  the  high  mountain,  wrapt  in  his  green  cloak, 

And  waving  his  proud  sceptre,  dread  the  blow 
Of  the  wild  blast,  and  cull|the  shrubs  below, 

To  share  the  tempest  and  partake  the  war  ? 
No  more  will  I  impart  my  weight  of  woe, 

Passions'  conspiracy — that  fain  would  mar 
My  peace  and  wring  my  bosom — ^be  the  world  alar ! 

"  And  thus  my  mind  is  wrecked — and  this  is  life — 

And  I  must  drag  a  dull  and  listless  chain 
Of  blank  existence,  'mid  the  toil  and  strife 

That  mock  mankind,  and  make  their  wishes  vain. 
I  fondly  thought  my  will  already  slain — 

But  still  to  fate  it  scorns  to  prove  a  slave ! 
Nor  can  I  curb  my  thought  or  cool  my  brain 

To  reason — yet  I  would  not  meanly  crave 
Aid  of  another ;  but  in  solitude  the  tempest  brave." 
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A     SKETCH     OF     MT     FRIEND     P . 

CriAPTER   IV. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  August,  when  I  next  visited  those 
scenes  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  As  I  turned  down 
the  road  that  led  to  his  late  dwelling,  the  whole  prospect  opened 
at  once  before  me.  The  same  hills,  the  same  plain,  the  same  si- 
nuous rivulet,  and  the  same  smooth  lake,  were  all  once  more  full 
m  my  view.  The  neat  but  humble  dwellings,  the  antiquated 
church,  and  the  graceful  shade-trees,  were  sJi  still  there — not 
emerging  from  a  sea  of  fog,  as  before,  but  in  the  clear  serenity  of 
approaching  "evening  mild."  As  I  went  on,  I  passed  near  by 
that  "  loved  retreat"  to  which  my  friend  so  often  resorted,  as  did 
Plato  to  bis  cave,  to  muse  on  things  too  sublime,  too  holy  to  be 
viewed  by  mortal  eyes.  The  same  "  bubbling,  sparkling  rill" 
came  forth  from  its  covert  in  those  sacred  shades,  and  crossing  my 
path,  glided  along  as  musically  and  merrily  as  ever.  But  all  else 
— ^how  still !  Not  a  breeze  whispered  of  the  delights  of  the  green 
earth.  Not  a  bird  was  singing  his  song  of  love.  Not  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  meadow.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  stirred  not; 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  thing  that  hath  life.  This  si- 
lence, so  universal,  caused  even  the  purling  of  the  brook  to  star- 
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tie  the  thrilling  and  intense  solemnity  of  my  seal,  as  it  had  been 
the  first  sound  that  evei  disturbed  the  great  solitudes.  *'  And  is 
it  so !"  said  I,  but  my  own  voice  fell  on  my  ear  like  the  last 
groan  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

I  passed  on,  musing  as  I  went,  on  the  strange  mixtures  of  joy 
and  sorrow  which  we  meet  with  here  below.  And  not  only  in 
the  intellectual  World  were  these ;  but,  at  the  loss  of  her  noble 
worshiper,  all  nature  seemed  pensive  and  sad — all  but  the  saucy 
brook  which  babbled  in  my  ear  as  if  in  mockery  of  wo.  "  Is  it 
for  this  we  live  ?"  thought  I ;  "  and  is  this  the  end  of  all  perfec- 
tion?" and  my  eye  fell  involuntarily  upon  the  western  lake. 
The  sun  was  rapidly  sinking  through  the  still  air  beyond  it ;  and 
his  parting  rays  were  reflected  in  golden  sheen  from  the  calm  sur- 
face of  the  waters.  And  I  thought  of  the  brightness  which 
might  have  gathered,  perhaps,  around  the  dying  student,  beam- 
ing off  from  his  soul  into  the  world  he  was  leaving  behind,  while 
to  him  it  might  be  the  glimmering  dawn  of  a  perfect  and  eternal 
day.  - 

Again  my  eye  rested  upon  the  field  of  tombs — ^not  of  monu- 
ments, for  of  them  there  were  few — a  spot  to  which  P —  once 
directed  my  attention,  remarking  that  the  next  time  I  visited 

S ,  I  should  probably  find  him  sleeping  there.     And  I  knew 

that  he  was  now  sleeping  there ;  and  as  I  passed  on  and  drew  near 
to  the  bouse,  the  memory  of  .days  which  had  before  seemed  like 
the  full  fruition  of  dreams,  came  over  me  with  a  chill  to  the  soul. 
Ah !  how  our  recollections  brighten  over  the  graves  of  our  inti- 
macy !  How  sensitive  are  our  sympathies !  And  the  depfurted — 
did  his  disposition  ever  appear  so  lovely  before  ?  his  virtues  so 
noble  ?  his  talents  so  brilliant  ?  his  manners  so  gentle  and  bland  ? 
Did  his  eye  ever  beam  with  so  much  tenderness,  or  his  voice  ever 
sound  with  so  much  sweetness  ?  And  all  the  varied  associations 
of  earlier,  hapiner  days — ^yes, 

«  PensiYe  memoiy  then  retraces 
Scenes  of  Miss  forever  fled ; 
Lives  in  former  times  and  places ;  % 

Holds  communion  with  the  dead.** 

But  I  am  lingering  too  long :  I  must  hie  me  to  what  was  once  the 
happy  home  of  him  whose  image  is  pictured  so  vividly  on  my 
heart. 
I  was  welcomed  in  by  his  sister, 

— "  With  the  difficult  utterance  of  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  pot  down.'* 

She  was  his  only  sister ;  and  if  ever  sjrmpathy  beamed  forth  from 
mutual  eyes,  then  did  our  eyes — ^but  I  will  not  talk  of  our  eyes  i 
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in  hers  I  read  the  feelings  of  a  sorrowing  heart.  *'  Oh,  if  you  had 
been  here  when  my  brother  died,"  said  she,  after  the  first  salu- 
tations were  over,|<4f  you  had  seen  him  and  heard  him  con- 
verse in  his  last  hours," — she  could  not  go  on — she  covered  up 
her  face  and  wept. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  the  particulars  of  my  friend's  death. 
It  was  as  I  had  expected.  His  thoughts  lost  none  of  their  activ- 
ity, as  the  final  day  drew  near.  His  associations  did  not  become 
any  the  less  ardent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  talk  of  too  great 
devotion  to  study ;  of  errors  in  ^our  system  of  education ;  of 
youths  of  feeble  frame  and  constitution,  sent  to  wither  away  and 
die  in  the  cloisters  of  a  university ;  of  children  urged  forward  to 
prematurity  by  over-anxious  parents,  like  -Jonah's  gourd,  that 
grew  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of 
his  fmsjvrtune,  and  wished  me,  bis  most  intimate  college  friend, 
to  be  warned  of  the  "  rock  on  which  he  split ;"  but  yet  he 
thanked  God,  he  said,  for  enkindling  in  him  sucli  a  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  he  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  time  when 
his  mind  should  become  satisfied  with  its  own  fullness — ^when  he 
should  see  and  know  with  a  perfect  vision  and  understanding. 

The  day  on  which  he  died — ^but  how  shall  I  describe  it ! — like 
the  one  just  passed,  it  was  calm  and  beautifully  bright ; — but  how 
can  I  paint  the  scene  which  that  day  revealed!  The  pen,  the 
tongue,  nay,  language  itself  is  insufficient  to  paint  it !  I  ses^-^ 
but  I  cannot  tell  it ! — I  see  him  lying  there — his  eye-Uds  closed — 
one  hand  extended  by  his  side,  the  other  on  his  breast — the 
"mother  who  looked  on  his  infancy,"  bending  over  him — his  sister 
sitting  by — each  of  them  watching  the  movement  of  every  mu»» 
cle !  I  see  the  half-drawn  curtains ;  the  books  and  papers  care- 
lessly brushed  to  one  end  of  the  table,  to  make  room  for  vials  and 
cups  of  useless  medicine.  I  see — ^but —  #  •  #  .  The 
saying  had  gone  forth  among  the  neighbors,  that  the  student  was 
*'  struck  by  death  /'  and  one  after  another  came  in  to  witness  the 
last  convulsions  of  expiring  nature.  Oh !  the  cruel  inhumanity 
of  the  heart  that  has  a  curiosity  to  gratify,  in  those  moments  of 
tremendous  agony,  when  the  cold  arms  of  death  are  thrown,  in 
a  suffocating  embrace,  around  his  gasping  victim ;  when  the  last 
dreadful  thrill  of  sensitiveness  is  running  through  the  frame,  and 
the  shivering  heart-strings  are,  one  by  one,  letting*  go  their  hold 
on  life  f 

But  my  friend  was  not  then  dying.  It  was  not  fated  for  him, 
80  unconsciously,  so  loathingly,  to  enter  into  the  dark  valley. 
His  soul  had  lost  none  of  its  energies.  '  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
seemed  all  along  to  be  gathering  new  strength,  in  order  to  tri- 
umph the  more  gloriously  over  weak  mortality,  in,  the  approach'- 
ing  hour  of  dissolution.  It  was  only  a  half-sleep,  half-4tupor,  that 
was  upon  him, — the  partial  rest  of  nature  before  the  last  dreadful 
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ccmflict  between  life  and  death.  It  was  one  of  those  brief  sea- 
sons,— ^those  "  sabbaths  of  the  soul/'  when  the  current  of  the 
thoughts  ceases  to  sweep  onward,  and  eddies  roimd  and  round 
awhile,  and  thett  flows  off  in  a  wider,  deeper  channel.  But  it 
did  not  last  long :  he  revived  again,  and  Uved  and  conversed  for 
several  hours. 

He  had  lain  motionless  and  unconscious,  until  he  was  startled 
by  the  tread  of  some  one ;  then  turning  his  head,  and  opening  his 
expressive  eyes,  he  asked  with  eagerness, — *^  Is  he  come  ?  is  he 
come?''  "Who  come?"  said  one  of  those  near  him.  "He 
that  can  understand  a  student !" — and  a  moment  after,  my  name 
fell  from  his  lips.  Then  recollecting  himself, — "  I  was  dream* 
ing ;"  said  he.  "I  saw  a  great  mountain,  which  the  sun  always 
shines  on-^I  stood  on  its  summit — ^T  saw  through  the  whole  im- 
mensity of  space — ^I  comprehended  all  nature's  works — ^I  under- 
stood all  knowledge — ^I  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
earth — ^I  looked  away  upon  other  worlds,  brighter  than  aught 
that  poets  ever  feigned — ^I  entered  into  the  emotions  of  hearts 
purer — ^I  felt  the  undying  ardor  of  their  young  affections : — ^I  saw 
no  disappointments  going  like  iron  to  the  soul — ^I  saw  no  hopes 
crushed — ^I  saw  no  poison  poured  into  the  heart's  pure  foun- 
tains : — I  knew  it  was  a  happy  place,  and  I  wanted  my  friend 

to  enjoy  it  with  me.     I  sent  for  him — ^I  knew  that  he  would 

come— -but,  but — I  have  been  dreaming  I  wildly  dreaming  !  / 
am  not  there !  but  I  shall  be— -oh !  this  lingering  Ufe  I 

When  the  day  was  verging  towards  its  close,  his  friends  all 
standing  round  him,  he  desired  to  be  so  placed  that  he  might 
once  more  behold  those  natural  scenes,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  so  extremely  interesting  to  him,  and,  again,  as  awaken- 
ing such  thrilling  emotions  in  my  heart,  on  my  late  visit.  He 
ga^ed  long  and  intently.  Then  a  momentary  dimness  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him.  Thrice  he  grasped  at  vacuity-— closed 
his  eyes,  and  opened  them  again—glanced  a  look  upon  those 
standing  about  him ;  then,  catching  tiie  last  rays  of  die  setting 
sun,  he  cried,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  new  joy, — "  tight !  tight  .^"  and 
exjHred. 

"  Thus,  o'er  the  eye  did  death  exert  hie  might, 
And  hurled  the  spirit  from  its  throne  of  light ; 
Sank  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long,  last  eclipse, 
But  spared  the  smile  that  hung  aroitnd  his  lips." 

I 

Thou  didst  feel  the  impulse,  and  it  was  obeyed ;  thought  I  to 
myself,  recollecting  the  words  of  my  friend, — and  I  entered  the 
chamber,  so  recently  his,  with  a  desolate  heart.  I  lay  down,  but 
did  not,  could  not,  sleep.  The  silence  around  me  was  too  deep, 
too  solemn,  just  fitted  to  fix  the  mind  the  more  intently  upon  its 
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object  The  pale  young  moon  looked  in  at  the  windows ;  but  I 
thought  not  of  gay  love's  romantic  spirit ;  I  thought  not  of  the 
^'  bands  of  Orion,  or  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades."  The 
partial  moonlight,  only  rendered  the  images  of  imagination  more 
distinct  and  terrible.  I  saw  my  friend  a  student,  like  mysdf, 
^'  burning  his  midnight  taper,"  his  whole  soul  wrapped  up  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  saw  the  hectic  flilsh  beginning  to  appear 
on  his  cheek ;  I  heard  the  occasional  cough ;  I  saw  him,  his  books 
all  thrown  aside,  or  taken  from  him,  an  invalid  at  home.  I  gave, 
and  heard,  the  name  oi  friend.  Again,  I  saw  an  ashy  paleness  on 
his  cheek ;  I  heard  the  more  frequent  cough  coming  up  in  its 
hollow  tones  like  a  voice  from  the  grave.  And  I  heard  him  say — 
"  the  rock  upon  which  I  spUt  /" 

Again,  I  saw  his  pale  emaciated  form  sitting  in  every  chair,  at 
the  table,  in  every  corner  of  the  room.  I  saw  him  bending  over 
my  bed ;  my  eye  met  his — a  fixed,  unearthly  gaze.  I  inhaled  his 
fetid  breath.  I  felt  his  clammy  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  his 
fingers  twining  among  my  hair.  I  felt  a  power,  like  the  incubus 
from  which  one  cannot  escape,  crawling  over  my  frame.  I  felt 
my  blood  growing  chill  with  affright !  I  heard  turn  ask — '^  is  he 
come  7 — is  he  come  ?"     I  shuddered !  I  shrieked ! 


Reader,  I  am  no  behever  in  dreams,  or  spectral  apparitions ; 
but — oh !  the  cruel  obstinacy  of  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  with- 
draw them!  Even  at  midnight,  the  hour  when  sleep  reaches 
near  the  soul  of  the  vulgar  world,  my  mind  dwelt  upon  him — 
upon  him,  the  noble,  the  generous,  the  talented,  the  unfortunate 
student,  and  upon  the  rock  on  which  he  split.  My  imagination 
conjured  up  the  dread  anticipation,  that  the  sands  of  my  own  life 
might  be  thus  gradually  worn  away  by  the  suppressed  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  full  tide  of  human  emotions.  I  thought  intensely.  I 
ran  over,  and  over  again,  my  hopes  and  my  fears ;  and  firmly  did 
I  resolve,  never  again  to  indulge  those  lofty  and  ardent  aspirations 
which  would  demand  the  samfice  of  health,  and  life,  perhaps,  for 
their  exercise. 


We  are  often  unable  to  baffle  the  gathering  gloominess  of  our 
thoughts,  in  the  tedious  hours  of  a  sleepless  night ;  and,  at  such 
times,  we  look  with  intense  hopes  for  the  light  of  day  to  dispel 
our  waking  dreams.  With  what  joy  do  we  then  hail  its  first  gray 
glimmerings,  as  messengers  sent  from  another  world  to  relieve 
our  tortured  minds !  And  yet,  how  long  do  the  moments  linger, 
before  the  world  is  awake  to  life  and  action !  Ah !  a  fit  time  is 
that 


''  To  muse  on  the  perishing  nature  of  man 
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And  if  we  have  been  keeping  watch  with  a  corpse ;  if  we  have 
recently  lost  a  friend,  a  friend  whom  we  loved,  how  often  do  we 
say  to  ourselves,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !  And  then,  with  what 
interest  do  we  look  upon  every  thing  left  by  the  departed — the 
sad  mementos  of  his  worth,  his  character,  his  mind ! 

In  the  chamber  of  my  friend,  I  could  not  wait  for  the  sun.  I 
rose  with  the  earliest  light,  and  spent  those  tedious  hours  among 
the  books  and  papers,  once  his,  which  I  found  about  the  room. 
In  one  place  were  his  manuscripts ;  in  another  his  classical  books ; 
and  on  the  table  lay  the  Bible,  which  he  always  kept  by  him. 
He  used  to  speak  of  that  with  reverence  and  esteem,  as  a  book  to 
be  valued  not  only  for  its  doctrines,  but  as  opening  the  deepest 
fountains  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Its  precepts  were  just ;  they 
destroyed  no  social  tie ;  they  marred  no  real  pleasure.  This  re- 
spect for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  together  with  his  occasional 
melancholy,  will  account,  perhaps,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas, — ^for  my  friend  was  at  times — and  who  is  not  at 
times  ? — a  poet  I  found  them  with  a  few  other  pieces  in  his 
portfolio ;  and,  from  the  date,  I  perceived  that  they  were  written 
just  at  the  time,  when  his  mind,  partially  forgetting  his  dry  books, 
was  beginning  to  fix  itself,  with  absorbing  interest,  upon  the  rural 
scenery  around  him.  I  conjectured  that  they  were  written  in  his 
woodland  retreat.    They  are  an 
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**  My  spirit  is  with  thee,  fair  maid  of  themoantains; 

My  heart  is  at  home  in  thy  deep,  winding  dell : 
My  harp  I  have  bathed  in  thy  crystaline  fountains ; 

Through  the  green,  waving  woodlands  its  music  shall  swell. 

"  I  love  thee,  sweet  maid,  and  the  scene  which  enfolds  thee, 
Thy  rocks,  and  the  river  which  kisses  thy  fbet : 

The  night-star  of  gloom  to  my  vision  nnlblds  thee. 
And  sorrow  hath  told  me^thy  loneneas  is  sweet. 

"  I  love  thee,  Recluse,  when  the  tempest  is  roaring, 
The  voice  of  whose  rage  is  the  spirit  of  song : 

I  love  thy  green  temples,  and  thither,  adoring, 
I  shrink  fh>m  the  world  and  the  gaze  of  the  throng. 

**  With  thee  have  I  pleasure,  when  hoarse  winds  are  sighing, 
And  send  their  loud  wail  through  thy  bosquets  and  bowers : 

I  woo  thy  sweet  calm  when  the  breezes  are  dying. 
That  bear  on  their  wing9  the  rich  fragrance  of  flowers. 

"  I  love  to  be  with  thee,  when  sunset  is  gleaming. 
And  think  of  His  glory  who  kindled  its  rays : 

I  love,  in  the  Hght  from  the  stars  that  is  beaming, 
To  form  on  His  altar  sweet  incense  of  praise. 
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*<  My  beart  •hall  be  with  thee,  ftir  maid  of  the  mouataina ; 

Though  life  be  in  gloom,  thou  hast  pleasure  for  me : 
My  harp  I  have  bathed  in  thy  whispering  fountains ; 

The  hills  shall  re-echo  its  warblings  to  th/se/' 

In  looking  still  farther  among  his  papers,  I  found  a  loose  sheet 
of  the  diary  which  I  knew  he  had  long  kept.  The  first  entry  on 
this,  was  dated  about  three  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  and  ran 
thus :  <<  Felt  somewhat  melancholy  this  morning,  while  looking 
hack  upon  hopes,  once  joyous,  now  broken,  crushed,  gone  forey- 
er !  Recdlected  the  saying,  that '  every  mournful  thought  drives  a 
nail  into  one's  coffin' — concluded,  ergo,  that  my  coffin  must  soon 
be  nailed  up.  Feelings  did  not  last  long — am  now,  in  the  quiet 
of  evening,  looking  forward  to  that  deeper  quiet  which  must  inter- 
vene between  me  and  a  more  glorious  day.  Long  to  look  with  a 
disembodied  spirit's  ken,  through  the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of 
creation-— -am  longing  to  go — and,  yet, 

'<  To-morrow,  and  to-monow,  and  to-morrow 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace,  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time : 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death  \^Ovl,  out,  hrirfeandlir 

These  lines  of  Shakspeare,  my  friend  often  nepeated,  during  the 
few  days  of  life  which  were  still  left  to  him,  dwelling  with  pe- 
culiar emphasis  upon  the  last  words — outj  out,  brief  candle  I 

The  last  entry  in  his  diary  bore  date  three  days  before  that  of 
his  death.  It  was  written  apparently  with  much  calmness ; — 
spoke  of  his  willingness  to  leave  this  world  for  a  better ;  of  his 
undying  love  for  truth,  and  his  hope  of  soon  drinking  at  its  un- 
veiled and  everlasting  fountains.  He  felt,  like  Manfred,  that '  his 
soul  was  ebbing  from  him,'  and  his  body  was  being, '  limb  by  limb, 
destroyed.'  He  would  not  have  his  lite  {»x)longed.  He  spoke  of 
the  sweetness  and  pathos  with  which  the  youthful  White,  when 
his  strength  and  spirits  were  sinking  under  incessant  toil,  and  the 
pulses  of  life  were  beating  wearily,  sung  the  song  of  death  for 
himself.  He  saw  the  silver  cord  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl 
broken.  He  saw  him  in  the  deep  stillness  of  night,  when  there 
was  nothing  abroad  to  excite  or  to  cheer  his  hopes,  calling  home 
all  his  thoughts  and  energies,  and  treasuring  them  up  in  his  own 
soul  ;^-flaw  him  bending  over  a  burnt-down  taper ; — saw  him  lay 
aside  the  book  over  which  he  had  mused  in  vain  ;  and,  in  the 
hopelessness  of  sleep,  beginning  the  dii^e.  He  spoke  of  himself, 
— of  his  own  expiring  taper,  and  began — 

"the    student's    death    song." 
He  wrote  the  title  and  wrote  no  more.     The  song  remains  '  un- 
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writ'  and  unsung.  •  •  •  The  bell  of  the  village  church  sent 
forth  its  deep,  solemn  tones  on  the  clear  air  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing— and  it  tolled  twenty  two.  Three  days  afterwards — ^it  was 
the  Sabbath — when  the  same  bell  was  wont  to  send  forth  its 
summons  to  'come  and  worship,'  it  tolled  again,  and  the  villagers 
were  seen  marching  with  slow  and  measured  tread,  following  a 
bier  which  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  four,  to  the  green  hill 
of  burial.  Should  you  ever  go  there,  reader,  they  will  point  out 
to  you  '  the  studenVs  grave  f  and  upon  the  plain  head  stone  you 
will  read  the  name  of  Rowlet  Pemberton. 


H 
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Hea !  quantD  minus  est  cum  reliqaia  venari,  quam  tni  meminiae !" 

Skenstone. 


Canto  I. 


I. 

WiTHiir  a  green,  secluded  vale 

That  Ueth  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Where  laughing  brooksw  from  hill  and 
dale, 
Their  waters  mingling,  brightly  run 
In  ope  broad  stream,  on  whose  still  breast 
The  restless  sun -beams  ever  dancing, 
Irradiate  the  depths  below — 
A  quiet  ville  you  once  might  see. 
So  thick  embowered  with  vine  and  tree, 
'Mid  fragrant  flowers  to  feast  the  bee, 
While  birds  among  the  branches  glanc- 

ingf  "• 

Warbled  sweet  music  to  the  air, 

That  it  appeared  no  ills  to  know. 

Untroubled  by  obtrusiTe  care. 

With  eTery  blessing  doubly  blest. 

The  home  of  innocence  and  rest ! 

11. 

And  it  was  blest ;  for  one  fair  spirit. 

And  innocent  as  &ir, 
Moved  through  its  shades,  embodied  light 
80  sofUy  pore  and  purely  bright, 

She  shed  on  all  things  there 
A  radiance  like  a  vestal  star 
Through  the  dim  night,  alone  and  far  ! 
Not  from  frail  Eve  didst  thou  inherit 

Such  graces  of  the  form  and  mind. 

Oh,  loveliest  of  womankind  ! 

VOL.   IV.  16 


But  a  bright  vision  from  heaven's  courts 

descended, 
Of  all  its  hues  of  love  and  glory  blended. 
Thou  cam'st  to  charm  awhile  the  wearied 

heart ; 
Then,  when  we  most  admired  and  loved, 

depart. 
Leaving  to  cheer  us  amid  life's  wild  storm 
But  the  remembrance  of  thy  vanished 

form! 
Too  transient  vision !    Oh  1 1  loved  thee 

well — 
Would  that  another  thy  sad  tale  might 

tell! 

in. 

Where  Tweed's  dark  waten  roll  in  pride, 
To  mingle  with  the  ocean  tide. 
Still  imaged  in  the  glassy  wave, 
That  doth  their  deep  foundations  lave. 
The  ruins  of  a  castle  frown ; 
Whose  battlements  with  ivy  grown. 
Have  braved  for  many  a  wasting  age. 

The  stormy  war — ^the  inclement  clime, 

And  e'en  the  ravages  of  time. 
Nor  yielded  but  to  bigot's  rage. 
That  in  brief  time  destroyeth  more 
Than  ages  can  again  restore. 
The  founder  of  that  massy  pile 

Was4>f  those  ancient  feudal  lords. 
Who,  gaining  power  by  force  or  guile, 

Maintained  it  by  their  own  good  swords, 
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And  held  unchecked  for  many  a  day 
With  AIbion*8  kings  divided  iway. 
Four  hundred  years  his  lineal  race 
Made  those  strong  towers  their  dwelling 

place, 
Till  their  unsullied  banner  fell 
Into  worse  hands  than  infidel ; 
When  Cromwell  and  his  iron  crew, 
With  doubling  drum  and  flag  unftirled, 
That  told  their  treason  to  the  world, 
From  cannon  hurling  fast  and  hot 
Against  the  walls  their  ceaseless  shot, 
The  castle  took,  its  tenants  slew — 
With  fientic  zeal  the  quick  flames  sent 
From  battlement  to  battlement; 
That  with  their  worshippers  might  die. 
The  relics  of  antiquity, 
However  time  had  o'er  them  thrown 
The  hues  of  glorious  ages  flown— 
And  left  the  darkened  ruins  bare 
To  mourn  in  silent  grandeur  there. 
Still  had  they  kept  their  wide  domains. 
And  under  mild  succeeding  reigns 
Had  flourished  still  in  ancient  pride. 
By  Tweed's  old-ocean-beating  tide. 
But  that  they  joined  Duke  Monmouth's 

cause, 
And  rose  against  the  king  and  lawa : 
For  Monmouth  met  a  traitor's  doom, 
And  Monmouth  filled  a  traitor's  tomb; 
And  to  avoid  such  thunder  stroke. 
As  thus  had  rent  th'  aspiring  oak, 
The  last  brave  scion  of  the  race, 
Forsook  his  father's  dwelling  place. 
And  made  his  home  in  foreign  lands. 
And  plighted  faith  With  stranger  hands ; 
A  daughter  of  Castilian  line. 
Of  ancient  blood  and  charms  divine. 
From  these  there  sprung  a  son — the  grace 
And  honored  pride  of  either  race. 
Who  saw,  and  loved,  and  sued,  and  won 
The  fairest  maid  in  Arragon : 
But  storms  arising  in  the  state, 
With  factions  torn,  and  desolate. 
He  turned,  where  Freedom's  flag  unfurled 
Streamed  proudly  o'er  the  western  world. 
To  rear  amid  tbe  desert  wild 
A  lovely  flower — bis  only  child  ! 

IV. 

My  race — ^but  what  can  it  avail 
To  tell  their  high  or  humble  tale  ? 


Whether,  enrolled  from  age  to  age, 

Their  names  shine  forth  on  history's  page 

In  characters  of  living  fire. 

Dazzling  the  eyes,  that  still  admire ; 

Or  life's  obscure  vale  along 

They  trod  unknown  to  fame  or  song, 

It  matters  not — since  one  and  all. 

Wrapped  in  the  winding  sheet  and  pall, 

Were  of  the  cold  grave's  silent  throng, 

When  she,  the  last,  had  given  me  birth, 

To  dwell  alone  upon  the  earth  I 

My  mother — hush,  thou  rising  sigh ! 

She  died  of  grief,  as  I  must  die, 

(Oh !  would  the  long-wished  hour  were 

'  nigh,) 
And  sought  above  that  purer  clime 
Untainted  by  the  breath  of  time. 
Whose  airs  the  spirit's  bloom  restore. 
Nor  chance,  nor  change  can  blight  it 

more ; 
But  left  me  on  the  tide  of  life. 

To  struggle  with  the  wind  and  wave, 
Yet  never  conquer  in  the  strife*^ 

The  sport  of  fortune — ^passion's  slave : 
The  tide  of  lifb  ;  on  whose  dark  waters 

Ne'er  gleamed  one  ray  of  happiness, 

To  guide  my  frail  bark  in  distress, 
Save  where,  oh  !  &irest  of  earth's  daugh- 
ters. 
My  love !  my  light !  thy  gentle  beam 
Shone  brightly  on  its  troubled  stream- 
How  soon,  alas  !  it  vanished  like  a  dream ! 

V. 

Frail,  solitary,  orphan  flower, 

Unconscious  Opening  to  the  light, 
I  still  might  know  one  sunny  hour 

Before  the  starless,  stormy  night ! 
For  he,  who  reared  that  tender  rose. 
And  watched  its  lovely  leaves  unclose 

With  silent  joy  and  pride, 
Transferred  me  to  his  blooming  bower, 
To  dwell  one  hour— one  transient  hour, 

In  sunlight  by  her  side  ! 
He  took  me  in  the  home  to  dwell 
Of  Aer,  whose  mournful  tale  I  tell. 
As  fkr  as  memory  traceth  back 
My  strange  existence's  checkered  track, 
I  can  remember  her  sweet  face 
Replete  with  infant  loveliness — 
The  graces,  that  the  bud  adorn 

When  half  its  beauties  still  concealing. 
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The  half  it  doth  display— 
The  dawning  radiance  of  the  morn 
Above  the  eastern  hills  revealing 
The  bright  approach  of  day. 

VI, 

We  were,  by  chance,  alike  in  years, 
And  o'er  our  souls  like  hopes  and  fears 
Shed  soflly-checkered  light  and  shade ; 
And  nature,  in  her  charms  arrayed, 
Entranced  our  spirits  with  a  spell, 
Like  that,  which,  eastern  legends  tell, 
Enchanting  power  did  often  throw 
Round  mortal  minds  for  weal  or  wo. 
When  frowning  winter  passed  away. 

And  laughing  spring  came  o'er  the 
mountains, 
Then  hand  in  hand  we  loved  to  stray 
Wherever  a  flower  its  perfume  breathed. 
Wherever  a  vine  its  tendrils  wreathed, 

By  woodland  path  or  sunny  fountains : 
And  then  I  would  build  her  fancy  bowers 
And  deck  them  with  flowers — fiiir,  young 
flowers. 

Gathered  fVom  hill  and  dell— 
The  fox-glove,  nodding  to  the  gale, 
The  purple  violet,  chaste  and  flrail, 
The  blue-bell  and  the  lily  pale, 

With  many  a  stone  and  shell ; 
Nor  wearied — for  her  gentle  smile 
Did  all  my  willing  toils  begaile. 

VII. 

Years  passed  away ;  and  with  them  fled 
The  power  of  sofler  things  to  charm ; 
But  nature's  wilder  beauties  shed 
An  influence  of  joy  and  dread — 
A  silent  awe — a  pleased  alarm 
Of  deep  and  strange  intensity. 
Engrossing  all  the  mind  and  eye. 
We  loved  to  gaze  on  the  silent  river, 
Reflecting  the  skies  from  its  bosom  ever. 
And  far  in  the  sunny  world  below 
Behold  the  light  clouds  come  and  go : 
Or  through  the  deep,  dark  dell  to  tread. 
Where,  dashing  down  its  rocky  bed. 
With  giant,  shadowy  clifis  o'erhnng, 
Its  vexed  and  foaming  tide  it  flung 
Into  the  whirling  gulf  beneath, 
That  seemed  its  doom  of  instant  death ! 
We  loved  to  see  the  hills  afar 
With  their  blue  distance  hoary, 


I  And  rolling  down  his  burning  car. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  glory. 
To  watch  the  clouds  in  stern  array 

With  steed  and  chariot  march  along. 
And,  dark'ning  all  the  light  of  day, 

On  to  the  battle  throng ; 
While  fl>om  their  ranks  the  lightning 
breaking 

Shone  on  their  banners  high, 
And  thunder,  the  old  mountains  shaking, 

Re-echoed  through  the  sky^ 
Oh  !  this  was  joy,  whose  awing  thrill 
Made  e'en  our  throbbing  hearts  grow 

still ! 
And  oft,  when  summer's  robe  of  green 

O'er  all  the  world  was  thrown, 
And  through  th'  unbreathing  air  serenei 

Deep  silence  reigned  alone. 
We  sat  by  some  soft  murmuring  stream, 
And,  wrapt  in  childhood's  blissful  dream, 
Thought;  gazing  on  the  calm,  pure  sky. 
In  its  unmeasured  depths  must  lie 
The  mysteries  of  eternity  ! 

VIII. 

Nor  this  alone  our  life ;  we  held 
Deep  converse  with  the  mighty  dead ; 

The  bards  and  holy  seers  of  eld. 
Whose  voices  live,  though  they  are  fled, 
Until,  in  spirit,  backward  led. 

We  saw  before  our  ey^  displayed 
The  glories  of  the  golden  past. 
And  empires  glide  with  silent  haste 

To  cold  oblivion's  voiceless  shade ; 

And  gained  unto  our  souls  a  power. 
And  wisdom  from  the  days  of  old. 

By  marking  how  each  changing  hour 
Did    mortal's    weakness    and    God's 
strength  unfold ! 

And  often  in  the  pensive  light 
Sweet  Cynthia  shed  o'er  earth  and  sky 
And  the  myriad  burning  stars  on  high, 

That  watch  the  sleeping  world  by  night; 

Or  round  the  cheerful  evening  fire 

As  Inez'  care-worn,,  gray-haired  sire 

Told  us  high  tales  of  olden  times — 

Of  love's  fierce  passion  quick  to  crimes ; 

Of  daring  deeds  of  chivalry. 

And  woman's  faith  that  ne'er  could  die ; 

The  proud  thoughu  flashed  fVom  her 
kindling  eye, 
Illuming  all  her  radiant  fkce, 
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And  lightly  and  quickly  went  and  came 
O'er  cheek  and  bosom  the  flush  of  flame, 
As  from  her  heart  to  her  pale,  white  brow, 
The  tide  of  feeling  would  ebb  and  flow, 


That  burned  in  the  veins  of  all  her  race  } 
And  I  thought  her  beauties  lovelier  fiir 
Than  e'er  shone  brightly  a  guiding 
To  warrior  in  the  ranka  of  war ! 


IX. 

And  thou  wast  lovely  !    Oh !  no  sultan,  dreaming 

Of  the  bright  Houries  of  his  promised  heaven, 
E'er  saw  one  brighter  to  his  vision  seeming 

Than  thee,  fair  spirit,  lent  to  earth,  not  given ! 
But  to  portray  thy  charms  hath  language  power  ? 

Can  feeble  words  thy  vanished  form  recall  ? 
Nay,  thy  sweet  imago,  oh !  thou  faded  flower, 

Can  only  dwell  in  memory's  silent  hall ! 
Yet  memory  is  fiuthful,  aye  revealing 

To  my  rapt  gaze  each  grace's  heavenly  ray — 
Thy  airy  step — thy  white  breast,  scarce  concealing 

Its  transient  musings  from  the  light  of  day — 
Thy  cheek  and  neck  the  roae  and  lily  blendiag, 

With  dark  and  curling  tresses  overhung — 
Thy  gentle  voice,  soft  tones  of  music  sending. 

Or  laugh,  like  echo  the  green  hills  among — 
Thy  pale  and  chiseled  brow  above  bright  fountains. 

Whence  the  soul's  light  resistless  ever  shone, 
As  'neath  the  brow  of  morn,  through  opening  mountains. 

The  sun  lights  up  the  world  from  his  **  deep  throne" — 
And,  more  than  all,  that  sweet  affection  flowing 

Uncalled,  unconscious  from  thy  pure  heart, 
And  ^m  thy  face  that  mild  effulgence  glowing, 

Which  mingled  thought  and  feeling  did  impart ! 
Oh !  thou  wast  lovely,  past  all  loveliness, 
As  none  could  gaze  on  thee  and  not  confess ! 


X. 

Why  fondly  linger  o'er  each  scene. 
Feeding  on  pleasures  that  have  been, 

Have  been,  but  now  are  past ! 
Elysian  dreams  my  heart  beguiling 
With  hopes,  that  once  were  fair  and  smil- 
ing, 

Too  smiling  e'er  to  last  ? 
Th'  enchantress  long  from  life  hath  fled ; 
I  cannot  w&ke  her  from  the  dead ! 
On  !  then — let  madness  work  its  worst. 
E'en  though  this  swelling  heart  should 

burst! 
For  then  I'll  slumber  in  the  grave, 
With  her  I  loved,  but  could  not  save ! 

.      XI. 

I  loved  her — for  I  was  not  msde 

To  gaze  on  heavenly  charms  displayed. 


Yet  not  one  kindly  influence  feel. 
Through  all  my  soul  like  music  steal, 
Kindling  to  strange,  ecstatic  fire 
The  chords  of  its  responsive  lyre, 

Or  stir  with  sofl,  seductive  breath 
Affection's  deep  and  silent  spring, 
Which  lies  within  each  heart  concealed, 

Like  living  fount  the  snow  beneath. 
An  unknown  or  forgotten  thing. 
All  pure,  but  dark  and  cold  and  still, 
Nor  stirs  to  human  good  nor  ill. 

Unless  sweet  love,  like  south  wind 
blowing, 
Dissolve  the  chill  spell  o'er  it  thrown, 
And  bid  its  gushing  stream  revealed 
Well  murmuring  forth  with  gentle  tone, 

And  round  the  heart  melodious  flowing 
Fling  bright  above  it  silver  dew 
On  flower  and  fruit  of  fairest  hue — 
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Shedding  o*er  all  luch  living  bloom 
As  glow'd  in  Eden's  holy  home ! 
—There  are,  'tis  said,  who  cannot  feel, 
As  their  cold  breasts  held  hearts  of  steel. 
One  single  ray  from  love's  bright  am, 
Nor  yet  one  Jandiing  ray  return, 
Reflecting  soch  a  chilling  light 
As  from  the  sun  the  queen  of  night 
Beams  down'  from  her  cold  throne  above 
On  the  pale  flowers  of  her  love  ! 
Oh  !  how  can  they  to  heaven  aspire, 
That  feel  not  love's  celestial  fire ! 

xn. 

My  love  was  passion ;  and  my  life 

Was  one  wild  dream  of  burning  bliss ; 
None  other  passions  woke  to  strife, 

None  seemed  to  live  but  this ! 
As  in  enchanter's  magio- glass. 

The  mourner  looks  with  earnest  gaze, 
Unheeding  all  the  things  that  pass. 

Of  aspect  strange  in  wondrous  maze, 
Intent  upon  the  form  beloved, 

Faint  rising  in  the  distance  dim, 

One  hour  reclaimed  from  envious  time, 
As  slow  the  wizard  wand  is  moved — 
So,  while  love's  magic  influence 
Charmed  every  thought  and  every  sense 

And  changed  all  things  around  me, 
'Hid  earth's  strange  scenes  and  busy  stir 
I  saw — I  heard — but  only  her — 

So  strong  a  spell  had  bound  me ! 
In  all  my  sleeping  dreams  by  night, 

And  waking  dreams  by  day. 
Her  light  form  hovered  in  my  sight, 

And  would  not  pass  away ; 
But  of  the  shapes  that  ever  came 

In  all  those  dreams  Elysian, 
Of  heavenly  hue  or  mortal  frame, 

She  was  the  brightest  vision. 
Her  presence  threw  a  fidrer  grace 
Even  o'er  nature's  fairest  fiice. 
Was  the  clear  sky  of  deepest  blue  ? 
With  her  it  wore  a  deeper  hue. 
Were  flowers  lovely — waters  bright  ? 
How  brighter^ovelier — in  her  light ! 
Her  tones  made  all  things  else  rejoice, 
And  all  things  had  for  her  a  voice ! 
The  wild  birds'  magic  melody 
Seemed  poared  forth  to  her  listening  ear ; 

For  her  the  murmuring  fountains  broke; 


For  her  the  whispering  winds  awokoi 
And,  as  if  she  alone  might  hear, 
The  vestal  stars  gave  minstrelsy ! 

xni. 

Oh !  loved  she  me  ?  How  could  I  doubt. 

When  we  were  all  unto  each  other  ? 
When  we  had  drefimed  our  childhood 
out — 
A  sister  and  a  brother^ 
In  the  same  scenes  and  peaceflil  home ; 
Where  she  had  loved  with  me  to  roam- 
Had  read  with  me  great  nature's  page. 
And,  in  our  youthful  pilgrimage, 
With  me  had  knelt  at  knowledge's  shrine, 
And  old  Castalia's  fount  divine^ 
How  could  I  deem  she  loved  me  not  ? 
It  had  been  mockery— «uch  a  thought ! 

XIV. 

There  came  unto  our  Eden  home, 

From  other  lands,  a  wanderer, 
Wont  the  world's  denizen  to  roam. 

Where'er  sweet  pleasure  called  afkr. 
His  was  no  common  form  or  mien, 
That  soon  might  be  forgot,  when  seen ; 
But  he  was  molded  with  a  grace. 
That  spoke  him  of  superior  race  ; 
And  on  his  brow  there  dwelt  a  pride, 
That  well  bis  secret  thoughts  could  bide, 
While  'mid  its  high- wrought  veins  of  blue, 
The  intellect  shone  struggling  through  ; 
And  in  his  coldly  careless  eye. 
Sat  resolution  stem  and  high. 
That  he,  who  met  its  haughty  gaze, 
Shrunk  back  from  its  too  piercing  rays ; 
And  on  his  lip  the  wreath  of  scorn 
Bade  the  poor  wretch  go  weep  forlorn ; 
And  though  his  ikce  did  ne'er  betray 
Of  inward  thought  one  transient  ray, 
Strange  shades  would  o'er  it  flit  and  break, 
Like  shadows  on  a  sleeping  lake  ! 

XV. 

The  old  mail,  with  a  friendly  hand, 
Welcomed  him  there,  as  from  a  land. 
Where  he  had  spent  his  early  prime. 
In  ancient  Castile's  sunny  clime ; 

And  many  a  fond  inquiry  made 
Of  lands,  where  he  himself  had  been, 
And  scenes,  which  he  himself  had  seen, 

Ere  blooming  youth  began  to  fade. 
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And  if,  while  manj  a  tald  he  told, 
Of  wondromi  scene  and  peril  bold— 
Of  nature*!  glorious  majesty, 
Where  mountains  lift  their  heads  on  high, 
Where  rivers  swell  and  ocean  rolls, 
Beating  the  ice-ribbed,  sunless  poles — 
Of  dangers  dire  and  strange  escapes, 
Where  death  came  near  in  fearful  shapes ; 
Ifi  listing  these,  with  earnest  ears. 
The  maiden's  eye  would  fill  with  tears, 

Her  pale  cheek  paler  grow. 
What  could  this  be  but  transient  feeling 
Across  her  virgin  bosom  stealing. 

As  cloudlets  come  and  go  ? 

XVI. 

The  stars  are  out  on  the  silent  sky. 
Mute  sentinels  of  eternity, 
And  soft,  low  winds  are  whispering  round, 
And  sweetly  the  falling  waters  sound, 
And  boldly  the  mountains  stretch  away, 
In  light  and  shade,  where  the  pale  beams 

play, 
Of  the  mournful  moon,  now  gazing  down, 
As  long  she  hath  gazed  from  her  white 

throne, 
Aye  witnessing  through  silent  years. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  human  power. 
With  the  bright  smiles  and  bitter  tears. 

Attendant  on  each  changing  hour  : 
In  silvered  slumber  all  nature  lies. 
From  the  virgin  flowers  to  the  vaulted 
aides! 

xvn. 

Why  aits  the  maid  in  her  lonely  bower  ? 
Is  it  because  my  hands  have  made 
Its  trellis  rude  and  rural  shade  ? 
Why  sits  the  maid  in  her  lonely  bower  ? 
Is  it  because  she  loves  the  hour, 
To  steal  from  the  merry  hearth  abroad, 
And  (Bse  on  the  glorious  works  of 
God? 
A  sigh  is  heard  and  a  rustling  tread, 
And  the  maid  becomes  as  the  voiceless 

dead; 
A  nearer  step  and  a  whispered  call. 
And  the  stranger  at  her  feet  doth  fall. 
Young  Inez  clasps  him  with  folding  arm, 
Their  flushed  cheeks  meet,  with  their 
heart's  blood  warm. 


And  they  swear  to  each  other  a  sacred 
love. 

That  danger  and  death  shall  neyer  move. 

They  rise  from  their  trysting,  hand  in 
hand, 
Look  fbndly  out  on  the  silvered  scene ; 

And  he  tells  her  of  Castile^s  sunny  land, 
The  land,  where  her  father  in  youth 
had  been ; 

Of  his  own  bright  home  'mid  the  vine- 
clad  hills, 

Where  blossoms  the  orange,  and  mur- 
mur the  rills, 

Where  lovely  she'll  bloom  like  the  ver- 
nal flowers. 

Unfolding  their  sweets  to  the  laughing 
hours; 

And  gentle  smiles  on  her  fair  cheeks 
play. 

As  the  moonbeams  o'er  the  waters  stray  : 

Then  hastily  breaking  a  golden  token, 

They  vow  that  their  Idve  shall  be  un- 
broken— 

Ay !  never  shall  slightly  change  or  falter, 

Till  sealed  by  the  oath  at  the  holy  altar  > 

XVIII. 

I  heard — a  pang  shot  through  my  heart, 
As  it  had  been  a  barbed  dart, 
And  rushed  the  red  founts  to  my  brain, 
Then  ebbed  like  lava  back  again. 
Hurled  from  my  hopes  by  such  a  stroke, 
From  love's  enchanted  dream  I  woke, 

And  found  the  vision  flown  ! 
With  maddened  step  I  sprung  away. 
And  wandered  'neath  pale  Luna's  ray* 

All  the  still  night  alone. 
But  when  the  morning's  earliest  beam. 
Stole  softly  forth  on  leaf  and  stream^ 
When  damp,  chill  dews  had  cooled  the 
fire. 

Which  through  my  veins  ran  wild  and 
high. 
So  that  I  could  heaven's  breath  respire. 

With  something  less  of  agony, 
I  drew  unto  the  cottage  near. 
Once  more  that  gentle  voice  to  hear, 
To  gaze  once  more  in  that  dark  eye — 
Then  hasten  far  away  to  die  ! 
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XUC. 

With  treaaefl  loose  to  the  dewy 
With  snowy  arms  and  bosom  bare 

To  the  morning's  breezy  call, 
1  found  her  the  lovely  flowers  tending, 
Above  them  fondly  and  gracefully  bend- 
ing, 

The  loveliest  flower  of  all  f 

She  greeted  me  with  that  soft  tone- 
How  snveetly  the  accents  fall ! 
That  large,  dark  eye  upon  me  shone— 

Oh  {  who  its  power  could  tell ! 
But  an  anxjoos  shade  stole  o*er  her  fkee, 
As  on  my  own  she  marked  the  trace 
Of  bitter  grief,  and  tenderly  sought 
To  know  the  ill  such  change  had  wrought. 
I  took  her  hand  within  my  own — 
The  touch  had  thrilled  a  statue  of  stone ! 
And  told  her  in  simple  words  and  few. 
That  I  had  loved  her  long  and  well, 
But  now  must  bid  her  a  last  adieu. 

For  ever  and  ever  apart  to  dwell ; 
For  that  she  loved  another  more, 
As  witnessed  moonlight  bower  and 


For  that  she  loved  another  more. 

And  could  not  love  ms  now. 
The  maiden  stood  as  a  statue  stands— 
The  flowers  dropped  from  her  faltering 

hands; 
The  shadow  deepened  upon  her  brow, 
And  ceased  in  her  veins  the  crimson 
flow; 


And  bright  drops  fell  firom  her  long,  dark 

lashes, 
As  the  first  of  a  sunshine  shower  dashes. 
**  Oh !  say  not  so,"  at  last  she  said, 

.Her  folding  arms  around  me  flung. 
While  like  a  dewy  bud  her  head 

Upon  my  bosom  weeping  hung  : 
'*  Oh !  say  not  so — I  cannot  bear 

The  thought  of  life  apart  from  thee, 
With  whom  my  lot  has  been  to  share 

All  things  from  early  infancy. 
And  if  I've  vowed  a  maiden* s  love 

Unsullied  to  another. 
May  I  not  still  a  sister  prove, 

And  thou  to  me  a  brother  ?** 
"  A  sister's  love !  Oh !  earth  and  heaven! 
My  soul  to  rayless  gloom  is  given  : 
The  golden  chain  is  broken  in  twain, 
I  ne'er  may  see  thy  face  again  !" 
I  flung  aside  her  flowing  tresses, 
And  wildly  snatching  last  fond  kisses 
From  her  pale  cheek,  in  still  despair, 
I  left  her  a  weeping  monument  there  ! 

XX. 

The  world  was  all  before  me  then,  - 
As  once  before  the  sire  of  men, 
When  thrust  from  Eden's  happy  home, 
Around  its  wilderness  to  roam. 
But  he  had  with  him  one  fair  spirit. 
Who  might  with  him  its  woes  inherit. 
While  I  had  fh>m  my  Eden  gone, 
To  wander  on  the  earth  alone  ! 

? 


THE  WORLD. 


The  world  has  had  its  ages.  Well  is  it  if  they  be  not  but  the 
steps  to  its  grave !  It  has  flourished  in  infancy.  And  how  bright 
were  its  smiles !  As  yet,  it  dealt  not  with  the  past  nor  the  future. 
It  was  the  present — ^the  long  present,  like  the  summer's  day,  when 
nature  seems  to  rest — ^in  which  the  child  breathed.  But  nature 
rested  not ;  for  she  twined  garlands  round  its  early  cradle,  and 
bid  bud  and  blossom  there  the  rose.  The  child  sang  to  itself.  It 
learned  its  melodies  from  the  birds  and  the  bee.  Then  too  were 
the  louder  notes.  These  came  because  it  listened  to  the  winds 
and  the  waves.  Such  were  the  teachings  of  nature !  As  the 
child  grew,  curiosity  was  the  spirit  which  breathed  so  much  of 
life's  life  into  it.    Cheerily  passed  this  bright  morning. 
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The  early  pmttlings  of  the  boy  were  tanght  him  among  noble 
scenes.     The  hills,  the  rocks,  the  moontains,  listened  to  his  early 
articulations,  and  the  sound  went  up  into  the  broad  heavens,  be- 
cause no  spirit  was  there  to  check  his  utterance.     The  far-oflf 
ocean  rolled  its  crested  waves,  and  the  boy's  eye  sparkled  when 
billowy  dashing  the  waters  would  seek  to  climb  where  he  was ; 
and  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  shouted  when  back,  back  to  their 
dark  depths  they  hasted,  ashamed.     Here  was  the  mountain  tor- 
rent, and  it  bounded  from  rock  to  rock — ^far  down,  till  it  met  the 
blue  parent  waters.     The  boy  thought  it  hurried  off  as  the  peace- 
messenger,  for  he  gazed  on  the  ocean,  and  behold !  ere  long,  it 
was  calm.     He  laid  him  down  on  the  bare  sununit  to  sleep.    He 
dreamed  darkly,  and  started  from  his  sleep ;  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  some  one  had  called  him ;  and  he  wondered  who  it  was. 
The  sun  came  out  from  under  a  cloud,  and  the  boy  wist  whether 
it  was  hCj  and  tried  to  watch  him,  but  his  own  eyes  were  dazzled. 
Again  he  bounded  away,  and  looked  around  him,  and  found  he 
was  alone.     Evening  came.     The  sun  sank  to  rest,  and  gold  and 
crimson  long  marked  the  place  where  he  pillowed  his  head.    The 
boy  wondered  ;  yet  he  marked  that  star  after  star  came  forth.    He 
thought  they  were  sent  to  guard  him,  and  again  he  laid  down, 
and  slept,  and  dreamed.     It  was  the  boy's  thought,  when  he 
awoke,  that  the  stars  had  been  talking  to  him.     So  he  loved  the 
stars,  for  their  voice  had  been  peace. 

The  boy  grew :  but  he  lived  not  over  again  these  joyous  da3rs. 
The  age  he  had  passed  through  was  the  age  of  poetry.  He  had 
talked  with  nature ;  but  yet,  alas !  his  thoughts  had  scarce  wan- 
dered up  to  "nature's  God."  Dimly  did  he  shadow  forth  the 
unseen  country.  How  vain  his  imaginings  were  he  learned  not 
till  years  had  rolled  over  him.  They  were  this  world's  years — 
not  the  astronomer's ! 

The  boy  grew ;  and  his  beautiful  thoughts  and  prattlings  were 
changed — ah !  how  changed !  Within  his  breast  were  fierce  emo- 
tions kindling.  He  roamed  the  earth,  and  sought  as  his  play- 
things, its  rulers  and  its  ruled — ^toys  of  life,  and  motion,  and 
strength  ;  sometimes,  too  strong  for  him !  He  set  them  up, 
and  pulled  them  down.  He  watched  them  fight,  and  soon  loved 
to  look  on  their  strife.  He  had  learned  to  be  cruel.  (Yet  not 
from  nature.)  He  would  fain  know  how  to  rouse  men  at  his 
will.  So  the  spirits  which  he  called  to  him  were  evil,  passion- 
ate ;  yet  were  they  glad  to  come  at  his  bidding.  The  songs,  too, 
which  he  had  lisped  in  his  infancy,  were  strangely  misapplied. 
For  now,  in  the  waywardness  of  boyhood,  following  his  passion- 
will,  misdirected,  he  sought  to  liken  his  sceptred  playthings  to 
what  he  had  seen,  when  a  child,-  so  differently.  Nature  reflected 
to  his  mind  the  wrath  of  man.  He  looked  on  the  mountain,  the 
torrent,  and  the  ocean,  and  his  companion-instructor-spirits  told 
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htm  that  there  they  dwelt,  and  such  as  they.  Thus  were  all 
these  glorious  scenes  peopled  with  demons.  They  commanded 
him  to  ''fall  down  and  worship"  them.  He  was  powerless,  and 
loved  too  much  ''  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them ;"  so  he  obeyed,  and  the  strength  ,of  his  boyhood  was 
passed  in  slavery. 

Chaos  had  well  nigh  again  brooded  over  the  earth.  It  had 
been  foolish  to  hope  that  the  boy  would  fare  otherwise  than  he 
did.  For  he  who  summcms  ''  unclean  spirits"  has  to  rue  much, 
which,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  folly,  he  rarely  considers. 
Though  ready  to  come,  they  are  not  so  ready  to  depart  at  his 
bidding. 

Monarchies  sprung  up,  flourished,  decayed.  King  followed 
king  into  forgetfulness*  Nation  rose  up  against  nation,  and  kingr 
dom  against  kingdom.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  spirit  of 
the  world  rioted  in  war.  Passion  held  on  her  course  unbridled, 
tumultuous,  terrific.  Another  age  was  soon  to  pass  away,  yet 
leave  deep-marked  its  traces. 

The  boy  grew ;  and  as  intellect  expanded,  he  would  vainly 
attempt  to  charm  to  rest  his  miserable,  foolish,  multiform  belief 
by  the  music  of  young  philosophy,  the  splendor  of  art,  and  the 
again  misapplied  spirit  of  poetry.  But  the  "  vanity  of  the  world" 
was  too  strong  for  him,  when  he  had  almost  burst  his  fetters. 
He  became  superstitious  as  the  last  resort  against  his  own 
thoughts.     Then  found  he  an  anodyne  for  his  soul. 

Barbaric  riot  and  wild  superstition  dwelt  within  the  breast  of 
the  boy  advanced  to  manhood.  He  had  lost  the  philosophy  of 
his  belief.  Imagination  had  made  the  gods  of  his  worship  sav* 
age,  bloody,  implacable.  His  desire  was  to  be  like  them.  Fear- 
ful things,  too,  had  his  toys  become;  for  they  served  the  gods 
whom  he  worshipped. 

It  was  in  the  passing-time  from  boyhood  to  manhood  that 
light,  for  a  while,  shone  upon  him  and  within  him.  It  was  light 
from  heaven,  glorious ;  but  yet  he,  upon  whom  it  beamed,  was 
too  degraded  to  bear  its  fullness  and  its  joy.  Soon  was  the 
brightness  of  its  rays  fated  to  be  dimmed.  For  they  came  strug^ 
gling  through  thick  clouds,  and  among  the  clouds  closed.  Yet 
as  the  world's  years  hurried  on,  would  tight  come  again  and 
again,  until  it  was  evident  that  manhood  was  becoming  thought- 
ful. Was  he  to  live  on,  and  recover  from  his  leprosy  ?  His  pa^ 
sion-spirits  were  affrighted,  and  consulted  for  a  mightier  effort. 
Superstition  led  the  van,  and  her  deckings  were  of  the  light 
which  she  intercepted,  or  caused  to  be  reflected,  colored,  from 
her.  .Long  did  she  triumph  over  the  strength  of  manhood,  and 
she  shouted  to  her  sister  spirits  that  the  victory -was  won.  Un- 
aided, the  vorld  would  have  been  vanquished  forever.  But  an- 
gels, borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  light,  and- shining  all  brightly 
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with  &e  effulgence  of  heaven,  came  to  the  contest,  and  glittered 
in  the  sun  beams  the  '^  sword  of  the  spirit."  Manhood,  tcM», 
seized  as  his  defense  the  "shield  of  faith,"  and  joined  eagerly  in 
the  contest.  The  battle  raged  violently,  but  not  long.  Hope 
came  as  the  harbinger  of  a  better  day.  Superstition  had  biult 
monasteries  and  fashioned  solemn  temples,  and  thought  to  hide 
in  them  the  glorious  light.  Sad  for  these  was  this  war&re  ;  for 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  moved.  The  earthquake  was 
abroad.  Its  low  murmurings  long  forebode  mighty  convulsions. 
Hark !  that  shock  !  It  has  started  every  old  grey-beard  from  his 
cell.  Haggard  and  affrighted,  mark  how  they  hurry  back  to 
their  oratories,  to  say  over  their  "Ave  Marias!"  Foolish  menl 
A  giant  spirit  is  struggling  for  freedom,  and  in  his  next  effort,  the 
walls  of  your  dwellings  fall,  clattering,  crashing  upon  you.  Haste 
away !  else  ye  perish  inglorioiisly,  covering  your  nUsscUs  with 
your  heart's  blood. 

The  world  looked  on  mid  learned  a  lesson ;  yet  learned  it  but 
imperfectly.  As  manhood  was  advancing,  he  thought  to  carry 
forward  the  fixed  laws  of  justice  by  persecution.  It  was  an  evil 
spirit  whidi  came  to  him,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light 
And  she  prevailed  over  him  for  a  time.  Superstition's  worst  ally 
had  walked  the  earth,  hand  in  hand,  with  her  mistress ;  but  alone 
she  was  shorn  of  more  than  half  her  power.  Manhood  was  com- 
ing to  maturity.  His  thoughtfiilness  told  him  that  truth  needed 
not  the  aid  of  cruelty ;  that  it  had  .innate  power  enough  for  its 
own  support  and  permanency.  (Would  that  the  world  would 
always  remember  this !  Then  how  majestic  the  onward  rolling 
of  life's  river!) 

He  sat  down,  and  began  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  Uberal- 
ity.  She  bid  him  study  the  history  of  the  past ;  for  much  in- 
struction was  thus  to  be  gained.  The  diamond  was  in  the  mine, 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  wanting  only  to  be  brought  to  light. 
She  tried  to  mark  out  to  him  the  limits,  beyond  which,  on  this 
side,  there  is  bigotry,  and  on  that,  careless  indifference.  For  the 
world  it  was  a  hard  lesson ;  and  we  wot  that  hardly  yet  has  he 
learned  it.  Full  many  a  time,  starting  from  error,  has  he  run  far 
beyond  truth.  The  spirits  which  formerly  ruled  him  are  yet 
about  him,  though  their  power  is  not  exercised  so  openly,  nor, 
perhaps,  so  strongly  as  before.  The  broad  river,  obstructed  in 
its  course,  rolls  back  its  waves ;  yet  how  long  is  it  before  the 
waters  swell  beyond  their  banks,  and  find  other  channels  ?  See 
to  it,  then,  spirit  of  the  world !  that  thou  art  not  seeking  other 
ways  by  which  to  indulge  prejudices  and  passions  which  erst 
ruled  thee  so  powerfully. 

The  next  temptation  which  assails  thee,  is  to  reject  all  belief 
and  all  precedent,  and  to  trust  thy  bark  on  the  boundless  sea  of 
liberty,  without  one  guiding  star  to  shape  thy  course.     Thy  [^y- 
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things  have  taught  thee  lately  what  thou  canst  become  when 
God  and  God's  holy  laws  are  both  despised.  The  sunny  fields 
of  France  have  shown  thee  thy  greatest  danger  in  embryo. 
Wilt  thou  profit  by  the  lesson  ? 

/2. 
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Athbns  at  svkbkt  !  o*er  bar  efaaste  paJaceti 

The  *'  dewy  twilight  liogere."    Her  baths,  end  spirei, 

And  pinnaclea,  fling  back  the  ran's  last  rajs. 

Hushed  now  the  sophist's  soft  and  winning  Toice, 

The  measured  tramp  of  armed  bands, 

The  market  place's  busy  hum. 

Hark  to  the  lover's  lay — the  whispers 

Of  the  Grecian  girla,  beside  the  cool,  clear 

Founts,  their  beauteous  forms  reposing. 

And  gaily  dancing  through  the  star-lit  bowers. 

Beneath  the  lattice  of  his  love,  young  Ion 
Stands,  and  with  the  melody  of  the  light 
Guitar,  blends  sighs  and  vows  of  tenderness — 
The  nightingale  forsakes  the  blushing  rose. 
And  fluttering  upon  the  olive-branch. 
His  warble  stills— fearing  to  lose  one  strain  ! 

I. 

The  miumur  of  rills, 
*  The  music  of  leaves, 
The  lay  of  the  hilis> 

The  breath  of  the  breeze, 
The  spirits  of  air. 

And  nymphs  of  the  wave, 
Whose  azure-gemmed  loeks 

The  crystal  grots  lave — 
In  the  Archon's  hall, 

In  the  Satyr's  grove, 
Their  song  is  all 
Of  thy  Ion's  love.^ 

ZnM/  juov,  look  out ! 
Nay,  never  fear — 
Z«^  ^uxv^  look  out ! 
Thy  love  is  near.  • 

Zon/  jdov  (rag  a!>f6stwb 

2a^  ofiviM. 
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Withoat  challftnging,  therefcnre,  an  undue  consequence  to  these 
«•  Mff  aiagoerf,"  let  it  soflSce  to  say,  the  opinion  expressed  of  their 
importance  at  least  deserves  examination.  It  must  ever  be  true, 
that  the  many  cannot  ascend  by  the  steps  of  a  reasoning  process, 
to  first  principles,  and  deduce  their  rule  of  action  for  specific 
caaea  -Thebr  opinions  must  be  taken  firom  those  whom  nature, 
by  the  gift  of  superior  parts,  has  designated  as  leaders ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  of  those  writers  and  speakers  who 
have  to  do  with  the  multitude,  they  will  commonly  be  most 
successful,  who  embody  their  sentiments  (whether  of  truth  and 
wisdom  or  their  counterfeits)  in  a  form  the  most  pleasing  and 
easy  of  apprehension.  How  often  has  sophistry  foil^  the  strokes 
of  logic  by  a  pointed  saying !  How  often  has  the  disputant,  who 
would  yield  nothing  to  an  argument,  been  silenced  by  an  apoph* 
thegm !  How  often  does  the  judgment  stand  balanced  in  painful 
hesitancy  between  two  i^posite  courses  of  conduct,  until  the  re* 
membrance  of  some  accredited  maxim  turns  the  beam !  Every 
man's  experience  will  supply  examplei^  of  this  kind;  and  (f 
closely  scrutinized^  they  may  probably  convince  him  that  such 
weapons  are  chiefly  brought  into  requisition  in  order  to  force  a 
passage  for  error  into  tfie  hearts  of  men. 

And  the  jAenomenon  is  not  more  certain  than  its  philosoi^iy 
is  obvious.  It  belongs  to  our  nature  to  admire  beauty  in  all  its 
forms ;  hence  it  is  that  a  poetic  simile  or  a  bold  figure  of  rheto- 
ric, by  inducing  a  pleasant  surprise,  lulls  our  vigilance,  and  steals 
a  march  on  the  judgment,  ere  we  are  aware  of  it. 

To  bring  these  observations  to  the  test,  let  us  take  an  example. 
The  ingenious  author  of  Lacon,  combating  the  idea  that  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  a  man's  writings  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  index  to 
his  moral  character,  says  that  ''  if  the  devil  were  to  write  a  book, 
it  would  be  in  praise  of  virtue."  Very  possibly  it  might ;  still 
the  apophthegm  does  not  prove  the  author's  position.  To  show 
this,  let  the  appeal  be  made  to  facts.  Who,  then,  after  reading 
their  works,  could  hesitate  to  pronounce  Cowper  a  devout  and 
humble  Christian  ?  or  Moore,  a  libertine  ?  or  Byron,  a  proud,  re^ 
bellious  spirit,  spuming  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  hugging  to 
his  breast  the  galling  chains  of  sin  ?  Had  the  sentiment  that 
''  virtue  is  slavery,  and  vice  the  only  freedom,"  been  imputed  to 
Byron  in  a  distinct  proposition,  he  would  doubtless  have  repelled 
the  charge  with  indignation.  But  could  any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  his  writings-— even  in  the  absence  of  other  proof — doubt  that 
this  principle  was  the  grand  rule  of  his  life  ? 

Again :  "  Cluaint  expressions,  flourishes  of  wit,  and  labored  pe- 
riods," says  Matthew  Henry,  ''  only  serve  to  gild  a  bad  cause ; 
the  gold  of  a  good  one  needs  them  not."  Is  this  true  ?  Does  it 
comport  with  our  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  truth 
should  jog  along  in  a  homely  farm-wagon,  while  error  rides  roy- 
ally in  a  gilded  chariot  ?    Adopt  this  policy,  and  it  will  soon  be 
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found  that  the  native  beauty  and  dignity  of  truth  are  ineffectual 
to  save  her  from  neglect  and  obloquy,  while  error — ^the  painted 
harlot,  glittering  in  gold  and  jewels, — ^will  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
unthinking  crowd,  and  lead  them  captive  at  will. 

Take  another  to  the  same  purport.  "  Truth,"  says  the  adage, 
"  is  mast  adorned,  when  unadorned."  Could  there  be  a  more  in- 
genious paradox  ?  First,  the  mind  is  arrested  by  an  apparent 
contradiction,  but  immediately,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  bringing 
into  view  some  case  which  seems  to  verify  the  sentiment,  it  is 
seized  at  once  and  reposed  in  with  undoubting  confidence,  as  a 
universal  proposition. 

Now  the  adage  is  true,  taken  in  its  true  intent.  In  speaking 
and  in  written  composition,  simplicity  is  certainly  an  excellence. 
But  in  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  that  words  should  be  rigidly 
held  to  their  literal,  naked  meaning.  A  composition  may  abound 
in  figures,  and  yet  be  as  truly  and  effectively  simple,  as  if  it  had 
not  one.  Yet  how  often  is  this  adage  perverted  to  the  defense  of 
a  coarseness  and  threadbare  poverty  of  style,  which  disgusts  ev- 
ery reader  of  refined  taste  or  of  the  least  sensibility  to  literary 
beauty ! 

Still,  garish  ornaments  become  not  truth.  The  remarics  just 
made  are  not  designed  to  shield  from  censure  that  class  of  writers 
who  (if  I  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  arts)  would  dress 
the  Apollo  of  Belvidere  in  the  costume  of  a  dandy,  or  the  Yenus 
de  Medids  in  the  tawdry  finery  of  a  courtezan.  I  only  mean  to 
intimate  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  "  truth  visible  in  the 
form  of  beauty ;"  as  arraying  her  divine  shape  in  apparel  which, 
so  far  from  hiding  her  exquisite  symmetry  and  grace,  will  set 
them  off  to  even  better  advantage,  and,  instead  of  rejpelling  even 
the  most  fastidious,  fix  the  gaze  and  charm  the  hearts  of  til. 

The  examines  cited  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  It 
might  be  interesting,  in  pursuing  it  ^vther,  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  numerous  proverbs  and 
wise  saws  in  use  among  the  common  peofdie.  But  I  will  wait  to 
see  how  this  tit-bit  is  relished,  before  I  offer  another. 

Philo-Lacon. 
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Will,  reader,  with  cheerful  step  we  haste  to  greet  thee,  and  serve  up  for  thy 


are  sure  this  variety  was  twice  acceptable  and  every  way  appreciated.  And  to  all 
others,  a  good  dissertation  on  a  custom  so  ancient,  and  endeared  to  every  American 
by  so  many  associations,  could  not  but  be  welcome. 

But  without  further  preface  we  must  on ; — so  readers,  one  and  all,  without  the 
least  reservation,  we  most  heartily  wish  you  tUl  the  pleasure  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  remaining  kaUdayt. 
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And  how  are  they  paasiDg  with  thee,  reader  ?^^dst  thou  listen  to  that  splendid 
•performance  of  Beethoven,  Christmas  eve  ?  It  would  have  done  hooor  to  the 
'*  Handel  and  Hajden.'*  And  then  the  array  of  sparkling  beauty  in  our  galleries'. 
Ha,  ha !  we  wish  Christmas  wonld  come  every  week. 

For  reflections  suited  to  the  close  of  the  year,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
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What  potent  charm  hath  this  unusual  hour. 
Which  hangs  a  pall  of  gloom  around  the  heart  i 

What  magic  spell — what  overwhelming  power, 
That  bids  all  light  and  mirthful  joy  depart  ? 

Why  ceased  so  suddenly  that  raging  storm  ? 

Why  changed  the  roaring  winds  their  (earful  note  ? 
And  moaning  now,  as  if  in  grief  forlorn, 

Come,  like  sad  dirges,  from  the  hills  remote? 

Ah  !  well  may  nature  feel  the  mighty  power — 
Well  may  the  mind  be  filled  with  saddest  gloom  ; 

For  this  is  lonely  contemplation's  hour : 

Now  stern  reflection  sumntons  from  the  tomb, 

The  long  forgotten  deeds  of  by -gone  days. 

The  sins  and  follies  of  our  early  youth  ; 
And  memory  slowly  threads  the  mighty  maze, 

Expelling  darkness  by  the  light  of  truth. 

We've  reached  a  goal  in  life's  sad  pilgrimage ; 

Another  year  is  hasting  to  its  end  ; 
And  many  a  troubled  thought  and  dire  presage. 

O'er  its  dark  grave  in  sdlemn  silence  bend. 

r 

All  nature  too  with  man  doth  sympathize. 

With  mournful  black  she  hangs  the  erst  blue  sky  ; 

Now  rolling  clouds  on  clouds  majestic  rise, 
And  deeper  yet  the  folds  of  darkness  lie. 

The  portent  of  this  hour  creation  feels. 

Prophetic  4>f  the  final  end  of  time, 
Through  every  part  the  saddening  influence  steals,. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  to  moom  combine. 

But  human  thoughts  the  future  troubles  not, 
The  past,  the  dreadful  past,  doth  chill  men's  hearts ; 

To  some  hath  disappointment  been  a  lot. 
To  some  disgrace,  or  keen  affliction's  smarts. 

Perhaps  ambition's  flame  has  seized  the  soul, 

And  fired  the  mind  for  glory  and  renown, 
Or  the  warm  heart  has  owned  sweet  love's  control, 

Firmly  in  strong  affection's  fetters  bound. 

But  honor's  devious  paths  are  paths  of  pain ; 

O'er  steep  ascents — through  dismal  vales  they  lie. 
But  few  do  glory's  radiant  temple  gain, 

While  most  are  left  to  wander  and  to  die. 
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And  soft  afFection  is  a  teoder  vine, 

That  yields  and  bends  to  every  passing  gale ; 
Till  round  pure  friendship's  tree  its  shoots  entwine. 

E'en  then,  alas,  too  oft  the  prop  proves  frail. 

As  now  we  gaze  from  this  high  eminence. 

This  lofty  mountain  in  the  path  of  time, 
The  winding  way  we've  come  beholding  thence, 

Scanning  with  tearful  eye  the  varying  line ; 

So  when  we  tread  eternity's  vast  shore, 

Will  life's  whole  journey  rise  at  once  to  view  ; 

Then  searching  truth  its  sunlight  raysnpnll  pour, 

And  unchained  memory  light  her  torch  anew.  G. 

We  roost  heartily  sympathize  with  our  readers,  in  imprecations  opon  the  printer, 
for  not  fixing  bis  types  closer,  and  giving  us  more  room.  Our  splendid  article, 
upon  which  we  had  so  much  prided  ourselves,  is  cut  down  to  these  two  or  three 
■quare  inches, — and  wishinc  our  readers  delightful  New  Year's  calls,  and  a  pleas- 
ant vacation,  we  are  compelled  to  close  with  only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  a  scene 
in  a  late  editors'  raeetinff. 

All  were  present.  Pnaon  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  his  usual 
air  of  consequence.  Fadladeen  had  got  the  better  of  Morpheus^  and  was  sitting 
with  eyes  and  ears  distended,  as  if  apprehensive  of  some  gathering  storm.  Bon- 
iface was  carefully  conning  over  some  manuscripts,  to  detect  the  authors  by  their 
chirography.  Tubal,  with  more  than  usual  restiveness,  be^an  muttering  about  the 
small  number  of  notices  to  correspondents  in  our  last,  and  mquired  the  cause. 

Oe  (always  on  hand  for  a  rencontre)  promptly  replied,  "  that  this  had  been  accn- 
rately  ascertained,  and  that  it  was  not  from  toe  fact,  that  there  were  but  few  com- 
munications, but  that  Fadladeen  yielding  to  his  indomitable  propensity, — "  of 
sleeping  of  course,"  interrupted  Tubal, — **  no,  of  jEZcAtn^,"  continuea  Og, — **  took 
'some  naif  dozen  poems  which  have  not  been  seen  until  since  our  last  meeting. 
Whether  he  meant  to  transcribe,  and  present  them  as  his  own,  or  because  be  was 
BO  captivated  with  their  excellence  I  cannot  deteltnine." 

During  this  exposure,  Fadladeen  looked  any  how  but  the  white  man,  and  was 
about  to  commence  his  defense,  when  Boniface  moved  that  a  few  stanzas  be  read 
from  each,  that  we  might  decide  on  th^ir  merits,  and,  above  all,  discover  the  taste 
of  our  critic  of  critics.    The  president  called  to  order,  and  commenced : 


"  Traveller  in 


"  It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night, 

Nor  ought  of  moon  or  star  was  seen ; 
The  wind  was  raging  In  its  might 
As  ever  has  in  December  been." 

**  Majestic !"  cried  Phaon, — **  what  a  description  !    Homer  and  Milton  outdone  ! 
Surely  Fadladeen  has  a  taste  beyond  cultivation." 

"  Ode  to  my  Tobacco  Box.** 

"  No  wonder  he  hooked  that,"  cried  Tubal. 

"  When  Raleigh  first  this  heavenly  poison  found» 
He  little  thought  'twould  spread  the  earth  around, 
Btill  less  that  I  the  Muse  of  love  should  woo, 
To  sing  its  praises  while  I  sing  of  you ; 
But  so  it  is— time  on  its  fated  eourse, 
Is  always  going  like  a  carman's  horse, 
Though  rather  faster.'** 

'*  That's  a  fact,"  roared  Og, — **^  and  it  has  outstripped  the  author.    His  comma- 
nirntion  would  much  better  become  the  dark  ages. 
The  remaining  business  was  transacted  with  closed  doors. 


*  For  remainder,  see  cdver. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS. 
"  To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  this  man's  maxim.*' 

There  are  men,  who  praise  those,  while  living,  respecting 
whom,  when  dead,  they  are  silent  or  speak  only  for  the  purpose 
of  traduction.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  those,  who  not  only 
concede  nothing  to  the  merits  of  others,  while  living,  but  are 
even  active  in  disparaging  their  character ;  and  upon  the  same 
persons,  when  dead,  they  are  forward  in  the  bestowment  of  praise* 

The  motives  which  prompt  to  these  opposite  courses  of  con- 
duct, are  obvious.  A  sense  of  obligation  for  favors  received,  a 
dependence  upon  the  patronage  of  others,  a  knowledge  of  only 
the  better  traits  of  their  character,  or  a  viewing  their  principles  and 
measures,  only  in  the  light  of  the  present,  and  not  proving  them 
by  time  and  trial,  often  induce  to  the  expression  of  real  or  pro- 
fessed opinion  of  the  excellence  of  living  men.  But  death  weak- 
ens the  sense  of  obligation  which  binds  the  beneficiary  to  the 
benefactor;  it  breaks  the  stay  upon  which  the  dependent  has 
rested  for  support ;  it  unveils  the  darker,  and  before  unseen,  traits 
of  character ;  and  time  and  trial  often  shew  the  unsoundness  of 
principles,  which  were  befoj:e  thought  valid,  and  the  folly  of 
measures,  which  had  been  esteemed  wise.  The  reasons  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  favorable  opinion  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
those  of  an  opposite  kind  have  now  taken  their  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  jealousy  of  increasing  power,  and  a  wish 
to  check  its  advance ;  an  envy  of  present  greatness,  and  a  desire 
to  lessen  or  obscure  it ;  or  a  dislike  of  new  policies  and  principles, 
which  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  public  approval,  prompt 
men  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  their  cotemporaries.  When,  how- 
ever, those,  who  have  thus  been  vilified,  have  run  their  career, 
and  the  grave  has  closed  over  their  remains ;  it  has  also  closed 
over  those  baleful  feelings,  which  found  a  residence  in  the  breasts 
of  their  detractors.    Jealousy  has  closed  her  green  eye  to  ope  no 
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more.  Envy  has  ceased  to  rankle.  That  line  of  policy,  and 
those  principles,  which  seemed  pregnant  with  evil,  have  gained 
the  approval  of  all.  Those,  who  have  survived  them,  look  bdck 
upon  their  career,  forgetting  all  that  was  wrong  and  remembering 
only  the  good ;  and  a  returning  sense  of  justice,  prompts  them  to 
make  amends  for  their  pest  neglect,  by  meting  out  a  late  but  full 
measure  of  praise. 

That  spirit,  which  bids  us  readily  acknowledge  those  excellen- 
ces, which  we  think  we  discern  in  our  fellow  men,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended :  and  when,  upon  a  further  acquaintance  with 
their  character,  either  before  or  subsequent  to  their  decease,  when, 
after  gaining  an  admission  to  its  more  hidden  recesses,  we  dis- 
cover that  we  have  been  deceived,  and  that  what  before  appeared 
fair  and  beautiful,  is  only  the  exterior  of  the  sepulchre ;  that  frank- 
ness of  feeling  and  independence  of  mind,  which,  in  disregard  of 
seeming  inconsistency,  prompt  us  boldly  to  avow  the  change  in 
our  opinions,  also  commands  our  sincerest  admiration.  But  who 
can  commend  that  monopoUzing  littleness  of  mind,  that  would 
check  rising  talent,  lest  it  should  encroach  upon  its  own  precincts ; 
that  malignant  envy,  that  would  obscure  the  splendor  of  another's 
name,  that  it  may  increase  the  relative  brightness  of  its  own ; 
that  slavish  bowing  to  popularity,  that  would  reject  the  most  ex- 
alted principles  and  bring  odium  upon  their  author,  because  they 
have  not  yet  received  the  approbation  of  the  multitude  ?  And, 
when  the  subject  of  such  deep  wrongs  has  passed  beyond  the 
pale  of  man's  influence,  how  much  can  we  praise  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  repair  their  deeds  of  evil, — ^to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  noble  man, — ^by  erecting  to  his  memory  a  monument  of 
posthumous  fame  7 

We  may,  then,  be  permitted  to  trace  some  of  the  lineaments  of 
Roger  Williams'  character,  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  eye 
may  have  been  the  original,  and  however  faithfully  it  may  have 
been  drawn  by  later  writers,  was  by  his  cotemporaries  too  often 
portrayed  in  faint  and  unattractive  colors. 

That  he  was  one  of  those,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  differed  from  the  English  Church,  on  some 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  who,  consequently,  incurred 
her  displeasure  and  suffered  by  her  persecution,  and  who,  finally, 
for  the  enjo3rment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  were  driven  to  seek 
a  then  wilderness  land,  is  too  weU  known  to  need  repetition.  It 
is  equally  unnecessary  to  add,  that  he  first  disembarked  and  set- 
tled upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  from  whence,  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  civil  and  religious  opinions,  he  was  subsequently 
banished,  by  the  public  authorities,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  a  region, 
which,  under  his  auspices,  came  afterwards  to  be  recognized  as 
Rhode  Island. 
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The  extent  and  variety  of  his  literary  acquirements,  the  con- 
spicuous position  which  he  held  as  one  of  our  early  American 
writers,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings  themselves,  seem 
to  require  that  we  should  first  bestow  a  passing  notice  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  letters.  This  obligation  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  his  superior  education  contributed,  in  no  small  de« 
gree,  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  prolong  the  continuance  of 
his  valuable  labors.  He  was  a  scholar  by  charity.  The  precocity 
of  his  genius  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  under  whose  patronage  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Oxford  University.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  studies  at  that  institution,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
which,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside  to  make  way  for  a  branch 
more  congenial  to  his  taste,  that  of  theology.  After  taking  or- 
ders, he  was  allowed,,  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  puritanical 
notions,  for  a  short  time  only,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office ;  though  in  that  short  time,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  popular  and  successful  preacher.  There  are  reasons  to 
suppose  that  he  wrote  nothing  for  publication,  before  bis  depar- 
ture from  England.  The  first  work,  which  he  produced,  as  an 
American,  was  a  treatise  respecting  the  invalidity  of  the  English 
claims  to  the  Indian  soil.  It  contains  evidence  of  a  mind  origi- 
nal in  its  conceptions  and  bold  to  think,  and  advances  doctrines 
whose  soundness  few,  at  the  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to 
question.  This  treatise  was  soon  followed  by  a  philological  work 
on  the  Indian  languages,  which  evinced  learning  and  genius  on 
the  part  of  its  author.  It  attracted  the  jsivorable  notice  of  the 
learned  in  England,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  work  oif  such  valuable  original  research  as  to  warrant 
its  republication.  This  was  succeeded,  in  order,  by  three  other 
large  tomes,  bearing  the  quaint,  but  significant  titles :  "  The 
Bloody  Tenet,"  "  The  Bloody  Tenet  Yet  More  Bloody,"  "  The 
Hireling  Ministry  None  of  Christ's."  These  last  mentioned  books 
embody  those  great  principles  respecting  toleration  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  which  it  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
author's  life  to  establish ;  and  they  are  there  stated  with  a  clear- 
ness of  order,  and  fortified  with  a  severity  of  logic  and  a  strength 
and  elegance  of  expression,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  more 
poUshed  writers  of  a  later  age.  The  last  work,  that  came  from 
his  pen,  is  the  report  of  a  public  controversy,  held  between  him- 
self and  some  of  the  emigrant  Auakers  of  New  England,  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith.  That  some  of  the  warmth,  excited 
by  the  discussion  should  appear  in  the  written  report,  is  allowa- 
ble, and  cannot  be  considered  as  detracting  from  its  general  merit, 
characterized,  as  it  is,  by  fullness  of  thought  and  force  of  style. 

Not  the  least  valuable  evidence  of  the  variety  of  his  information 
and  the  value  of  his  thoughts  is  to  be  fgund  in  that  extensive  cor- 
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respondence,  which  he  maintained  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
adjacent  colonies,  particularly  with  th"^  enlighten^  Winthrops. 
In  an  author's  published  works  his  thoughts  appear  under  the  re- 
straint of  method,  and  dressed  up,  as  it  were,  for  show ;  but  in  a 
friendly,  epistolary  correspondence  they  come  out  in  an  every-day 
garb  and  wear  a  natural  look.  His  letters  treat,  in  an  easy  style, 
of  a  great  diversity  of  topics,  and  are  embellished  by  frequent 
classical  quotations  and  allusions.  Indeed,  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage was  of  no  common  kind,  or  he  never  would  have  been 
selected,  by  Milton,  to  impart  to  himself  a  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch,  in  return  for  instruction  in  other  tongues,  with  which  the 
bard  reciprocated  the  favor.  If  we  compare  the  general  style  of 
his  writings  with  the  modem  criterion  of  correctness,  we  shall 
find  much  that  is  faulty.  For  these  faults,  however,  the  author 
is  not  censurable,  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  unfortu- 
nately caught  his  style  from  the  English  standard,  when  that 
standard  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  a  thorough  purgation  and  ren- 
ovation. Had  he  left  his  native  land  thirty  years  later,  we  should 
observe  in  his  writings  less  which  we  would  wish  to  alter.  Yet, 
with  all  his  imperfections,  his  periods  have  been  favorably  com- 
pared with  those  of  Bacon  and  Milton.  His  tone  of  thought  is, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  and  elevated.  The  convictions  of  a  pow- 
erful mind  are  first  clothed  in  the  attractions  of  an  active  and 
vigorous,  though  chastened,  imagination,  and  then  boldly  spread 
before  us.  If  he  neglects  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  subject,  it  is 
because  he  is  satisfied  with  having  presented  to  us  the  prominent 
and  commanding  points.  He  had  one  of  those  happily  constitu- 
ted minds,  which  are  alike  fitted  to  busy  themselves  with  details 
and  unimportant  particulars,  or  to  comprehend,  illustrate  and  ap- 
ply great  princi(Jes ;  and,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  pointing  out 
the  derivation  of  an  Indian  Word,  or  in  wielding  gigantic  ai^u- 
ments  in  the  defense  of  religious  liberty,  he  appears  equally  at 
ease,  neither  having,  in  the  one  case,  a  subject  too  small,  nor,  in 
the  other,  one  too  vast,  for  his  comprehension. 

That  Williams,  with  so  gifted  and  well  furnished  a  mind,  should 
have  been  capable  of  holding  some  erroneous  opinions,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it 
not  true,  that  men  of  the  loftiest  intellect  and  the  most  ample  in- 
formation have  been  known  to  entertain  views  most  inconsistent 
with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason.  Happily,  however,  those 
opinions  were  of  such  a  character  that  none  felt  their  influence 
but  himself  They  were  interwoven  with  his  personal  views  of 
religion,  respecting  which  a  few  words  may  not  be  inappropriate ; 
for  they  are  the  views  of  one  whose  principles  emancipate  all 
religion  from  the  shackles  of  human  authority,  and  surrender  it 
to  the  dominion  of  conscience  alone.  He  early  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  and,  while  yet  a  boy,  cherished  a  confident  hope 
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of  salvation.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  declined  uniting 
with  the  church  at  Boston,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  confess 
the  sin  of  having  communed  with  the  English  Church.  In  this 
place  he  advanced  an  opinion,  which,  as  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now 
deemed  untenable :  that  an  oath  is  a  part  of  God's  worship ;  and 
that  for  civil  purposes  it  cannot  be  taken  by  an  unregenerate  man, 
without  violating  his  own  conscience  and  transgressing  the  sacred 
law.  Afterwards,  a  colleague  of  the  minister  at  Salem,  his  doc- 
trine of  religious  liberty  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  neigh- 
boring churches,  and  he  was  persecuted  from  the  place.  A  col- 
league of  the  pastor  of  Plymouth,  a  fearless  advocacy  of  the  same 
doctrine  was  productive  of  the  same  results,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  retire  before  a  rabid  persecution.  Received  again  at 
Salem,  the  barbed  darts  of  persecution  were  hurled  in  upon  him 
thicker  and  faster  than  before.  Finally,  summoned  before  the 
General  Court,  by  the  sentence  of  a  blinded  and  bigoted  magistracy 
he  was  cruelly  banished.  Having  found  an  asylum  upon  the 
Narragansett  shores,  he  was  baptized  by  a  layman,  then  himself 
administered  this  sacrament  to  others  and  gathered  the  first  Bap- 
tist church  in  America.  After  a  membership  of  four  months,  his 
investigations  led  him  to  the  erroneous  conviction,  that  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  there  had  existed  no  ministers  authorized  to 
preach  to  the  unconverted ;  that  he  himself  had  been  baptized 
by  unsanctified  hands ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
close  his  ministration  and  dissolve  his  connection  with  the  church. 
This  done,  like  Cromwell  and  Milton,  he  remained  to  the  close 
of  his  life  unconnected  with  any  religious  society.  Cherishing 
these  errors,  he  was  yet  tolerant  of  the  opposite  views  of  others. 
With  these  few  blemishes  upon  his  christian  character,  it  was  in 
all  other  respects  pure  and  untarnished.  He  entertained  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity  with  a  firmness  of  belief  that 
was  never  shaken.  The  impulsive  warmth  of  his  own  feelings 
imparted  to  the  virtues  a  living  energy,  and  kept  them  in  cease- 
less action.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  morals,  consistent  in 
conduct  and  opinions,  forward  in  the  discharge  of  the  kind  offices 
of  Ufe,  richly  deserving,  and  is  rapidly  gaining,  a  better  name 
than  many  have  been  disposed  to  allow  him. 

Not  among  the  least  of  his  claims  to  be  honorably  mentioned 
by  those  who  live  after  him,  is  that  example  of  disinterestedness, 
untiring  zeal,  and  inflexible  integrity,  which  is  presented  in  his 
political  career.  The  contentions  for  royal  prerogative,  which  he 
had  witnessed  under  James  I,  made  him  a  confirmed  infidel  in  the 
doctrine  of  divine  rights,  and  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  popular 
government.  His  scrupulous  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
was  signally  manifested  in  the  first  political  step  which  he  was  led 
to  take  in  America.  Being  by  right  of  purchase  sole  owner  of  a 
great  portioi;i  of  his  own  state,  having  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
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proprietary  goyemment,  to  enrich  himself  and  gather  into  his  own 
hands  the  reins  of  political  power,  yet  by  instituting  an  equal 
division  of  lands/  and  by  conferring  equal  political  privileges,  he 
generously  sacrificed  all  these  advantages  to  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  He  was  not  covetous  of  power ;  and,  wh^i  he 
might  have  drank  deeply,  he  put  firom  him  the  "  tempting  beaker" 
of  dominion,  choosing  rather  to  share  his  domains  with  others 
upon  an  equality  of  rank  and  privilege,  than  be  counted  their 
superior  in  aught  but  native  worth.  When  new  accessions  of 
territory  and  population  made  it  expedient,  both  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  quiet  and  the  prevention  of  aggressions  from 
without,  to  obtain  from  England  a  formal  recognition  of  their 
governmental  privileges,  WilUams  was  selected  by  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, as  the  best  fitted  to  perform  this  delicate  and  important 
business.  His  representations  before  the  Foreign  Committee,  se- 
conded by  his  personal  friend  Sir  Henry  Tane,  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  he  returned  bearing  the 
first  charter  of  Rhode  Island.  When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
powerful  faction  arose,  who  by  artful  misrepresentations  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  mother  government  an  independent 
title  to  a  part  of  the  colonial  soil ;  and  who  threatened  to  divide 
the  territory,  and  subvert  the  existing  government  of  the  state ; 
he  was  again  deputed  to  visit  the  English  court,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  his  former  coadjutor,  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  again  were  his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  The 
intrusive  title  was  ammlled,  the  faction  divested  of  its  power,  and 
the  angry  tones  of  discord  hushed  to  rest.  It  was  while  he  was 
absent  in  the  performance  of  this  service  that  his  integrity  was 
put  to  the  test.  A  request  came  from  home  that  he  would  have 
himself  appointed  governor  by  the  English  authorities.  His 
influence  with  Cromwell  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  amply  adequate  to  the  procurement  of  this  ap- 
pointment ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  on  his  part  but  a  willing- 
ness to  submerge  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  his  own,  by 
elevating  himself  to  office,  and  subjecting  them  in  his  successors 
to  the  authority  of  royal  minions.  That  honor,  which  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  have  conferred  upon  him 
in  this  manner,  was  twice  given  him  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  It  is  emphatic  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  his  political  principles,  that  he  once  held  the  office  of  represen- 
tative and  repeatedly  that  of  senator  in  the  legislature,  and  was 
twice  elevated  to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Rhode  Island.  With 
him  politics  were  not  a  trade,  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
fellow  citizens  were  bandied  about  to  increase  the  gains  of  the 
trafficker.  He  considered  his  talents  to  be  a  trust  for  which  he 
was  responsible ;  and  that  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  called 
for  their  exercise,  he  could  discharge  that  responsibility  only  by 
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obeying  that  call ;  and  that  he  could  faithfully  obey  that  call 
only  by  foj^etting  himself  and  consulting  for  those  who  had 
sought  his  aid ;  and  that  thus,  and  only  thus,  would  he  be  able  to 
secure  that  best  of  all  rewards,  the  reward  of  an  approving  con- 
science. Well,  if  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  public  weal  would, 
like  Roger  Williams,  aim  at  the  obtaining  of  that  rare  reward  ! 

If,  however,  we  would  contemplate  that  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  glory  in  the  life  of  this  man,  we  must  consider  him  as  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  conceive,  assert,  and  establish,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  grand  doctrine  of  freedom  of  conscience,  a  doctrine 
which  will  immortalize  his  name,  and  has  already  ranked  him 
among  the  moral  emsChcipators  of  the  world.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Clueen  Elizabeth  to  shape  the  consciences  of  her  sub- 
jects to  a  given  pattern  and  give  them  all  a  symmetrical  and  work- 
manlike form,  had  been  related  to  him  in  accurate  detail ;  he  had 
himself  witnessed  and  experienced  the  endeavors  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  to  accomplish  the  same  object ;  and  he  had 
marked  that  signal  failure,  which  attended  their  efforts,  and  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  attend  efforts  to  effect,  what  was  in 
its  very  nature  impossible.  His  experience  of  the  evils  of  com- 
pulsion in  matters  of  belief,  and  his  conviction  that  a  resort  to  it 
is  not  enjoined  upon  the  christian,  determined  him,  therefore,  to 
resist,  in  its  very  inception,  any  attempt  in  this  country  to  erect  a 
tribunal  of  intolerance.  The  early  manifestation  of  an  intolerant 
spirit  early  elicited  a  bold  assertion  of  his  favorite  doctrine.  The 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  roused  a  fierce  and  irresistible  opposition. 
That  opposition,  in  all  its  power,  was  yet  inadequate  to  awe  the 
fearless  and  conscientious  reformer  into  a  retraction  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  an  unwillingness  to  retract  his  opinions  drove  him  to 
wander  in  a  wintry  wilderness,  where  for  months  he  knew  not 
'^  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."  But  by  an  unseen  hand  he  was 
guided  through  the  mazes  of  the  desert ;  the  savage  was  touched 
with  compassion  for  his  sufferings  and  gave  him  protection.  And 
there,  on  that  spot  of  Indian  hospitality,  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  first  state  whose  institutions  were  based  on  the  principle, 
that  man  is  responsible  for  his  religious  belief,  not  to  his  fellow 
man,  but  to  his  God,  and  that  the  arm  of  civil  authority  exerts 
an  illegitimate  sway  whenever  it  attempts  to  rule  the  conscience. 
Nor  was  this  principle  emblazoned  on  her  archives  in  specious 
and  equivocal  language,  capable  of  being  tortured  into  a  con- 
formity with  the  belief  of  its  expounder.  Nor  was  it  set  forth  in 
univocal  and  unqualified  terms  and  not  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens.  On  her  soil  might  the  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  Jew 
or  Pagan,  profess  his  own  creed,  and  worship  after  his  own  man- 
ner. Rhode  Island  became  the  ark  of  religion,  into  which  men 
of  all  persuasions  might  retire  for  safety,  while  the  waters  of  in- 
tolerance were  sweeping  with  destructive  violence  over  the  rest  of 
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creation.  The  exalted  |vinciide  of  her  founder,  recommended 
by  the  success  of  his  experiment,  has,  like  the  coming  light  of 
the  morning,  spread  from  state  to  state,  from  government  to  gov- 
ernment, until  now,  the  world  round,  there  can  be  found  no  peo- 
ple on  whose  institutions  it  does  not  shed  its  brightening  and 
cheering  influence.  To  him  is  due  the  praise  of  having  announ- 
ced, for  the  first  time  and  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  principle  in  the 
partial  support  of  which  Taylor  and  Locke  have  acquired  unfad- 
ing honors.  To  have  been  the  first  to  announce  such  a  principle 
— a  moral  gem,  as  it  were,  plucked  from  a  heavenly  casket, — ^was 
alone  sufficient  to  have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  name  of  any 
mortal ;  but,  also  to  have  translated  that  principle  into  practice,  to 
have  brought  it  to  promote  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  his 
race,  to  have  made  it  the  center  around  which  he  gathered  a 
flourishing  political  commimity,  far  transcends  the  common  for- 
tune of  great  men  and  gives  additional  strength  to  his  claims  to 
immortality. 

When,  then,  we  call  to  mind  those  noble  spirits  who  have  now 
passed  from  the  earth,  and  recount  their  claims  to  grateful  recol- 
lection, ought  we  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  name  and 
the  character  of  Roger  Williams  ? 

dii»  Zm*   Zi. 


THE  ARBOR  CRADLE. 

Through  a  twinkling  grove  I  was  wending  my  way, 
At  the  time  when  the  trees  wave  in  richest  array, 
When,  *neath  a  cool  arbor  o'erhung  by  the  vine, 
Where  its  full  pnrple  clusters  with  roses  entwine  > 
Where  the  sparrow  delighteth  her  firail  home  to  place, 
And  its  leaf-shaded  bowl  with  blue  eggs  to  grace  \ 
I  found  a  sweet  infiint,  whose  cheek's  healthy  red 
Had  pilfered  its  blush  from  the  flowers  round  his  bed ; 
Whose  soft  little  mouth  was  enwreath'd  with  a  smile, 
With  the  smile  of  a  heart  too  young  to  know  guilo. 
His  lips  were  just  parted,  as  if  to  inhale 
With  easiest  breath  the  rose-scented  gale ; 
His  hand  a  rich  cluster  was  clasping  with  care, 
Which  vied  with  the  delicate  curls  of  &is  hair, 
And  the  folds  of  a  mantle  supported  his  rest— 
Oh,  none  but  a  mother  arrang'd  that  nest ! 
I  thought — and  hid  myself  just  in  the  grove. 
To  wait  when  the  fond  one  should  come  to  her  love. 
A  moment  but  pass'd,  when  I  saw,  peeping  through, 
A  lovely  young  female  advancing  to  view  ; 
With  tremulous  hand  the  branches  she  parted, 
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And  over  the  ehild  a  look  of  lore  darted. 

Her  dress  was  a  mother's,  loose  laced  at  the  breast, 

Her  step,  like  a  fiurj's,  afraid  to  molest 

The  innocent  sleep  of  her  darling  first  bom  : — 

Just  then  came  a  fly,  slowly  winding  his  horn, 

And  circling  around,  as  if  choosing  a  place 

The  sweetest  to  rest  on,  alit  on  his  ftce ; 

But  though  very  gently  his  path  he  pursued, 

On  the  cheek  of  an  in&nt  a  fly's  foot  is  rude  ; 

So  the  sleeper  awoke — see !  he  opens  his  eyes ! 

And  the  glad  arbor  echoes  his  rapturous  cries. 

1  write  not  the  rest  that  I  saw  in  that  grove. 

For  my  lyre  has  no  tone'Uke  a  mother's  deep  love. 
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A    8KXTCR    TAKXM    FROM    RXAL    LIFE, 

"  Pallida  Mortf  aeqoo  pulsat  pede  panperum  tabemas, 
Regumque  turres." 

<'  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  is  the  bitter 
Gurse  which  has  gone  forth  against  us ;  and  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
high  and  humble,  alike  lie  down  beneath  it  Wealth,  talent  and 
influence,  though  they  may  ward  off  a  little  sorrow  firom  our  brief 
being,  cannot  bribe  death,  nor  close  the  opening  grave.  Youth, 
ficiends,  and  social  ties  form  no  shield  from  the  destroyer ;  indeed, 
they  ojflen  seem  to  be  but  lures  to  beckon  him  to  his  victim. 
Strength  cannot  resist,  beauty  cannot  soften,  amiability  cannot 
conciliate  him.  From  our  cradles  onward  he  is  a  constant  source 
of  terror  to  our  imaginations  j  and  when  at  last  the  dreaded  strug- 
gle comes,  however  fiivorable  the  circumstances,  and  however 
strong  the  attachments  of  life,  we  must  yield  and  perish ! 

But  the  terrors  connected  with  our  own  dissolution  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  we  have  to  endure  fix^m  this  king  of  terrors. 
Long  ere  the  currents  of  our  own  existence  feel  the  venom  of  his 
dart,  our  hearts  feel  the  effects  of  his  ravages.  With  a  cunning 
and  terrible  alchemy  he  frequently  converts  "  the  human  love 
within  us,"  the  purest  and  most  proUfic  source  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, into  a  deep  and  bitter  fountain  of  anguish.  There  are 
affections  which  seem  to  be  left  to  poor  human  nature  as  the 
wrecks  and  relics  of  that  nobler  nature  which  sin  demolished ; 
and  their  calm  and  generous  exercise  furnishes  perhaps  the  fairest 
and  truest  picture  of  Eden's 'purity  and  bliss  which  a  world  of 
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passion  and  pollution  can  exhibit  It  is  with  such  affections  that 
death  is  continually  interfering.  He  cannot  quench  them ;  happily 
sometimes  if  he  could ;  but  by  taking  away  the  object  upon  which 
they  have  fastened,  he  can,  and,  alas !  how  often  he  does,  turn 
them  to  gall  in  the  stricken  heart  that  nourished  them  !  Surely, 
it  is  something  more  than  a  pretty  fancy,  it  is  solejnn  truth,  when 
the  poet  says, 

''  A  few  flowerets  of  Eden  we  still  inherit. 
But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  lUI." 

« 

It  needs  not  the  pen  of  romance,  or  the  poet's  fancy,  to  illustrate 
such  sentiments  as  these.  Every  day's  existence  affords  a  thrill- 
ing commentary  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  young,  the  strong,  the  talented,  perchance  the  gay,  laid 
away  in  the  tomb  ?  And  who  has  not  seen  that  tomb  bedewed 
by  the  unbidden  tear,  or  witnessed  over  it  the  workings  of  that 
gigantic  grief  to  which  tears  are  denied?  Nay,  who  has  not 
himself  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  departing,  or  the  grave  of  a 
departed  friend  ?  Who  has  not  borne  in  his  own  spirit  some  me- 
morial of  the  "  sting  of  death  ?"  Yes,  the  records  of  his  handy- 
work  are  inscribed  upon  every  monument  in  every  church-yard, 
and  engraven  still  more  deeply  in  the  sad  memory  of  those  who 
mourn. 

It  is  not  from  a  paucity  of  such  examples  that  the  following 
sketch  is  written ;  but  a  tale  of  truth  may  not  be  utterly  without 
interest,  though  it  treats  of  a  subject  so  trite,  and  exhibits  a  ca- 
tastrophe so  common.  That  it  is  a  tale  of  truth  more  than  one 
lacerated  heart  now  testifies. 

'<  Now  S.  tell  me  whether  the  associations  of  my  childhood  alone 
have  cast  over  these  fields  the  magic  which  covers  them ;  or  has 
nature  really  clothed  them  with  a  richness  and  beauty  she  gives 
to  few  of  her  works  ?  Have  I  painted  my  own  sweet  valley  too 
gorgeously  to  you  ;  or  is  it  decked,  in  its  native  charms,  more  rav- 
ishingly  than  painter  can  copy,  or  imagination  conceive  ?" 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1835  that  I  spoke  thus  to  a  young 
companion,  who  was  passing  for  the  first  time  through  the  place 
of  my  nativity.  W&  had  just  emerged  from  one  of  those  rough, 
alpine  regions,  which  in  some  parts  of  New  England  hedge  in 
the  fairest  valleys  that  a  suminer's  sun  can  shine  on.  Far  to  the 
south  a  landscape  spread  before  us,  which  almost  realized  the 
beautiful  fictions  of  Fairy-land.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
it  as  it  is  not  essential  to  mystery;  but  the.  long,  even  vale, 
stretching  away  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, — ^the 
gently  swelling  hills  which  rose  up  on  each  side,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  rudeness  and  bustle  of  the  world, — and  the  Housatonic,  bright 
as  a  thread  of  silver,  pouring  along  its  waters,  which  had  danced 
and  sparkled  but  a  few  hours  in  the  sun-light  since  they  first 
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buret  from  their  parent  fountain, — ^these  and  a  thousand  other 
beauties  made  me  proud  of  my  birth-place,  and  generally  secured 
for  it  the  admiration  even  of  such  as  had  no  household  gods  en- 
shrined there. 

"  And  there,"  exclaimed  S.  when  we  had  proceeded  a  little  on 
onr  way,  "  there  is  a  bower  in  your  Paradise,  in  which  a  man  of 
moderate  desires  might  be  content  to  live  and  die  /"  He  pointed 
to  a  neat  white  cottage,  surrounded  by  maples,  which  spread  their 
long  and  leafy  arms  around  and  over  it,  as  if  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect it.  "  Where  could  a  man  find  a  more  shady  spot  for  the 
noon  of  Ufe  ;  and  in  its  eventide  where  could  he  catch  glimpses 
of  his  last  sunset  with  more  satisfaction  than  from  beyond  that 
velvet  hill  in  the  west,  and  through  the  '  tall  green  trees'  that 
crown  it  ?" 

This  was  said  in  a  pla3rful  manner,  and  probably  faded  from 

his  memory  as  soon  as  uttered ;  and  it  would  never  have  recurred 

to  mine  had  not  more  recent  circumstances  called  it  up  with  a 

freshness  too  vivid. 

•  •  *  ft         '  *  ft 

During  the  fall  of  1838, 1  spent  a  short  time  in  that  same  val- 
ley. S.  in  the  interim  had  honorably  concluded  a  college  course, 
and  was  just  settled  in  a  reputable  and  lucrative  employment  in 
one  of  the  New  England  states.  At  the  close  of  a  day  in  the 
last  autumn  a  stranger  called  and  informed  me  that  S.  was  sick 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  startled  as  I  found  myself  guided 
to  that  same  little  cottage  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  As- 
sociation, quick  as.  thought,  recalled  to  my  remembrance  the  ex- 
pression which,  three  years  before,  he  had  carelessly  dropped. 
Was  it  superstition  ?  was  it  folly  ?  I  trembled  lest  that  expression 
might  prove  but  the  foretelling  of  his  own  destiny ;  and  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature  or  the  probable  results  of  his  indis- 
position, yet,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  crossed  the  threshhold  with  sad 
forebodings. 

Though  there,  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  there  was  sufficient  promise  of  present, 
severe,  and  perhaps  long-protracted  sickness.  His  flushed  fea- 
tures, his  parched  Ups  and  glazed  eye,  all  told  what  was  at  work 
within ;  and  the  burning  fever  of  his  hand  as  I  grasped  it^  seemed 
almost  to  scorch  me.  I  learned  from  him  in  few  words,  that  dis- 
ease was  raging  in  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  threatened  with  an  attack.  Partly  with  the  hope  of 
promoting  his  recovery,  and  in  case  that  hope  should  fail,  partly 
with  the  desire  of  casting  himself  upon  the  nursing  of  friends 
instead  of  strangers,  he  had  left  his  new  home  in  quest  of  an  old 
one.  He  had  accomplished  about  half  the  journey,  when,  worn 
out  by  the  effort,  and  crazed  by  the  boiling  blood  in  his  veins,  he 
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turned  into  this  inviting  habitation,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  gen- 
erous hospitality,  had  inade  him  welcome. 

<'  I  hoped,"  said  he,  after  these  explanations  had  passed,  '^  to 
have  been  able  to  reach  home ;  but  this  fever  has  proved  itself 
stronger  than  I,  and  it  must  run  its  course  here.  My  friends  are 
expecting  me,  however,  and  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  informing 
them  with  as  little  alarm  as  possible,  both  where  I  am,  and  what 
is  my  condition." 

The  home  of  which  he  spake,  was  in  his  native  town,  indeed, 
but  it  was  not  the  home  of  his  parents ;  nor  did  he  allude  to  rela- 
tives when  he  spoke  of  friends.  His  only  surviving  parent,  and 
in  fact  all  his  near  kindred,  were  too  far  distant  to  be  applied  to 
in  an  emergency  like  the  present.  He  had  no  relatives  in  New 
England,  if  we  except  that  relationship  which  reciprocal  love  en- 
genders, and  which  truly  constitutes  a  closer,  holier  bond  of  union 
than  even  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  It  was  the  home  of  his 
betrothedj  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  had  grown  up  with 
him  from  in&ncy.  Their  very  cradles  had  rocked  in  unison,  and 
all  the  days  of  a  sunny  childhood  had  been  spent  in  an  intimate 
companionship.  It  was  probably  in  these  halcyon  days  that  their 
mutual  faith  was  plighted ;  and  the  mutual  affection  which  had 
so  early  a  birth  had  '^  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength." 

It  was  to  her  that  I  now  communicated  the  fact  of  my  friend's 
illness,  and  it  requires  but  a  feeble  imagination  to  conceive  the 
effect  which  the  intelligence  produced  upon  her ;  the  anxiety,  the 
uncertainty,  the  mental  debates  and  conflicts  of  impulses  and 
opinions  which  it  awakened.  The  very  terms  of  the  letter,  so 
carefully  chosen  to  allay  fears,  were  skillfully  made  to  minister 
to  them.  Watchful  apprehension  and  jealous  affection  discovered 
a  hidden  and  terrible  import  in  the  guarded  language  before  her. 
He  might  be  far  worse  than  was  represented ;  and  the  communi- 
cation  she  had  received  might  conceal  from  her  the  real  truth, 
through  a  mistaken  unwillingness  to  excite  her  alarm.  Perhaps 
he  was  dangerously  ill, — ^he  might  die, — ^yes,  he  might  die, — and 
should  she  tamely  wait  in  the  home  of  their  youth  for  his  com- 
ing, she  might  never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  that  voice,  nor  see 
the  soft  beaming  of  that  eye  again  ! 

Thus  argued  her  fears  with  an  hundred  tongues ;  and  her  af- 
fections were  scarcely  less  clamorous.  Was  he  not  sick,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  his  sickness  ?  Was  he  not  sick  among 
strangers,  who  at  most  could  feel  for  him  only  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature  ?  Even  if  he  recovered  would  he  not  need 
a  friend's  watchfulness  around  his  pillow,  and  a  friend's  converse 
to  cheer  the  tedium  of  his  confinement, — a  friendly  heart  to  sym- 
pathize, and  a  friendly  hand  .to  relieve  ?  And  where  was  the 
friend  who  could  go  ?   His  mother,  the  ^'  angel  of  his  childhood," 
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was  in  heaven, — sisters  he  had  none, — ^father  and  brothers  were 
far  away,  not  dreaming  of  his  necessities.  Who  was  there  then 
to  go  but  herself  7  herself,  the  nearest,  and  by  far  the  most  inter- 
ested friend,  whose  assistance  could  now  reach  him.  Who  but 
herself  ought  to  go?  herself,  whose  destiny  had  been  linked  with 
his  from  very  childhood,  and  was  to  be  so  till  death  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  against  all  these  suggestions,  pleaded  the 
sensitive  deUcacy  of  a  female  heart.  She  was  not  his  wife ;  ex- 
cept in  the  little  circle  of  their  mutual  friends  it  was  not  known  that 
she  was  to  be  so.  And  would  she  be  allowed  to  perform,  for  an 
intended  husband,  those  offices  which,  were  he  a  real  one,  would 
be  considered  her  most  sacred  duty  ?  Were  she  to  lay  aside  the 
unobtruding  reserve  of  her  sex, — were  she,  unasked,  (for  she  had 
not  been  asked,)  to  seek  a  lover  among  strangers,  eireD  for  so  holy 
a  purpose  as  to  minister  at  his  sick  bed,  what  would  the  world 
say  ?  that  busy,  medling  world,  that  jealous  and  unfeeling  world, 
which  so  untiringly  pursues,  and  so  restlessly  persecutes  all  who 
violate  its  own  arbitrary  rules  ?  If  he  should  recover,  and  espe- 
cially should  his  illness  prove  a  slight  one,  would  not  such  an  open 
manifestation  of  her  interest,  her  lave,  awaken  the  ridicule  of  the 
unthinking  and  excite  the  surprises  of , the  reflecting  ?  And  might 
not  even  hey-— the  question  made  her  hesitation  long  and  pain- 
ful,— might  not  even  he  consider  the  step  indeUcate  and  offi- 
cious 7 — ^But  again  the  thought  recurred,  what  if  he  should  not 
recover  7  and  she  felt  that  the  reproach  of  her  own  heart,  should 
she  suffer  him  to  die  alone,  would  be  more  intolerable  than  the 
gravest  rebukes  and  the  keenest  satire  of  the  world  she  feared. 
Again  and  again  did  her  mind  call  up  these  and  a  thousand  kin- 
dred suggestions ; — again  and  again  did  she  go  over  with  these 
and  a  thousand  similar  arguments,  till  at  last  affection  triumphed 
over  her  scruples  and  her  fear,  and  she  left  her  home  and  came 
to  attend  him.  Haf^y,  thrice  happy  is  it  for  herself  that  she  thus 
decided.  Had  she  lingered  but  a  few  days  even,  the  delay  would 
have  poisoned  her  peace  forever. 

She  came ;  but  how  can  I  describe  the  scenes  she  witnessed  7 
why  attempt  to  describe  them  7  Suffice  it  to  say,  his  disease  as- 
sumed a  fearful  and  uncommon  malignity,  which  puzzled  the 
skill  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  physicians.  And  to  increase 
the  mournful  interest  of  the  case,  within  four  or  five  days  after 
his  first  attack,  delirium,  that  frightful  concomitant  of  fevers,  as- 
serted its  empire  over  his  mind,  and  in  varied  and  terrible  forms 
maintained  an  almost  unbroken  dominion  till  death  broke  its 
charm.  Often,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  his  wild  screams 
would  startle  the  sleepers  from  their  slumber,  while  the  utmost 
strength  of  his  watchers  was  required  to  restrain  his  fierce  and 
frantic  exertions ;  and  at  other  times  he  would  lie  for  hours,  his 
active  mind  teeming  with  the  most  fantastic  and  incongruous 
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ideas,  and  the  tmmeamng  gibberish  of  insanity,  falling  unceas- 
ingly from  his  lips. 

Through  all  these  sad  scenes,  that  affectionate  and  devoted 
girl,  like  a  ministering  angel,  hung  over  the  sufferer,  anticipated 
his  every  want,  and  performed  every  office  which  duty  could 
claim  or  love  prompt.  Morning,  noon  and  midnight  still  found 
her  at  his  bedside ;  and  regardless  of  her  own  heiedth,  forgetful 
even  of  her  food  and  rest,  her  whole  soul  seemed  fixed  upon  the 
unhappy  invalid;  every  thought  was  of  him,  every  effort  was 
for  him.  And  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the 
most  melancholy  object  of  interest, — he^  powerful  in  strength, 
noble  in  intellect  and  young  in  years,  thus  crippled  and  wrecked 
by  a  relentless  disease, — or  she^  with  the  bright  promise  of  her 
young  hopes  disappointed,  the  fair  buddings  of  her  young  affec- 
tion blighted,  and  the  '  spirit'  itself,  which  should  have  helped  to 
'bear  her  infirmities,'  'wounded'  and  sickened  by  the  horrors 
around  her. 

But  sad  as  was  this  condition,  her  cup  of  woe  was  not  yet  full. 
As  if  to  add  the  last  and  bitterest  ingredient,  there  came  upon 
him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  sickness,  that  feature  of  insanity 
90  familiar  to  those  who  have  noted  its  thousand  changing  pha- 
ses, so  heart-rending  to  affectionate  friends,  and  so  repugnant  to 
nature  itself, — ^I  mean  that  feature  of  it  which  seems  to  turn  the 
love  of  the  victim  into  hatred,  and  excites  in  his  mind  the  fiercest 
hostility  against  those  whom,  in  health,  he  cherished  with  the 
.  deepest  tenderness.  At  her  first  coming  he  had  greeted  her,  and, 
indeed,  till  the  unhappy  change  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  had 
uniformly  treated  her  with  all  the  kindness  and  affection  which 
her  own  fond  heart  could  desire ;  but  in  the  capriciousness  of  his 
delirium,  he  conceived  an  antipathy  against  her,  which  was  never 
fully  allayed.  Often,  when  driven  from  him  by  his  unconscious 
and  mistaken  ravings,  did  she  go  away  and  weep  till  the  fury  of 
his  thoughts  was  abated,  or  their  current  changed;  then  she 
would  steal  back  tremblingly  to  his  bedside,  and  watch  him  and 
wait  upon  him  till  his  reawakened  attention  forced  her  again  to 
retire  and  weep.  And  as  the  prospects  of  his  recovery  faded 
away  one  by  one  and  were  hopelessly  extinguished,  it  was  affect- 
ing to  see  with  what  intense  anxiety  she  watched  the  wanderings 
of  his  intellect ;  how  fondly  she  nursed  the  belief  that  he  must 
once  more  be  recalled  to  a  recollection  of  the  past,  and  how  per- 
severingly  she  labored  during  his  hours  of  comparative  calmness, 
to  bring  again  to  his  mind  her  own  image  as  it  once  dwelt  there. 
Alas !  poor  girl !  This  last,  this  little  consolation  was  prayed  for 
and  waited  for  in  vain !  But  why  pursue  these  painful  details 
further. 

It  was  in  such  a  condition  as  I  have  described,  that  I  left  him 
on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of  his  illness.     After  a  night 
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vhich  anxiety  rendered  restless,  I  arose  with  the  dawn  and  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  that  little  cottage,  around  which  such  intense 
interest  began  to  gather.  I  entered  unbidden,  as  was  my  custom, 
and  ascended  the  stairs.  The  door  of  the  sick  chamber  was 
closed,  and  there  was  an  awful  and  portentous  stillness  within, 
that  made  my  heart  recoil.  Was  he  dying  ?  or  was  he  dead  ? — 
I  softly  raised  the  latch,  and  the  tale  was  told !  My  friend  was 
there  alone.  His  marbled  features  were  settled  in  the  last  slum- 
ber ;  his  "  limbs  were  straightened  for  the  grave,"  and  the  wind* 
ing  sheet  was  around  him. 

Spreading  gently  over  his  face  the  covering  I  had  removed,  I 
turned  away  and  left  the  apartment.  The  first  person  I  encoun- 
tered in  the  passage,  was  the  crushed,  stricken,  widowed  being 
who  was  left  behind, — vnchwed,  even  before  she  was  a  bride ! 
As  I  approached,  she  covered  up  her  face  and  wept  aloud !  It  was 
a  grief  I  dared  not  chide,  and  knew  not  how  to  comfort.  I  took 
her  hand  and  whispered  the  words  of  assurance  and  consolation, 
which  the  volume  of  truth  reveals,  and  without  whose  sustaining, 
cheering,  animating  influences,  the  burthened  spirit  would  some-^ 
times  sink  too  low  for  relief.  "  E.  <  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?'  Remember,  '  whom  He  loveth,  He  chasteneth.' " 

<<  Oh !"  explaimed  she,  in  a  voice  stifled  and  interrupted  by  con- 
vulsive sobs,  "  oh !  if  he  could  only  have  known  me !  I  have 
lived  upon  the  hope  that  I  should  once  more  be  recognized — 
that  I  should  once  more  hear  his  own  kind  voice  address  me ! 
Now  that  hope  has  left  me,  and  m/y  heart  is  breaking  !  But  hush ! 
hush !"  she  continued,  as  I  startled  at  the  excess  of  her  own  sor- 
row. "  Oh !  help  me,"  and  she  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  submission  and  agony, 
which  it  was  sickening  to  witness,  ''help  me  to  bear  this  terrible 
chastisement — ^to  bear  it  aU  without  a  murmur !" —         * 

Hf  ilf  ilf  ^  ilf  ^  ilf 

*  At  his  own  request,  we  buried  him  in  his  native  town,  and  by 
the  side  of  his  mother.  It  was  in  the  decline  of  the  third  day 
from  his  death,  that  the  neighbors  and  playmates  of  his  early 
years  gathered  in  the  little  church-yard,  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect,  and  perform  the  last  duties  to  the  remains  of  the 
departed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  breathless  silence  and  the  un- 
earthly solemnity  which  settled  down  upon  that  assembly,  as  they 
stood  uncovered  around  the  coffin,  while  the  man  of  God  spread 
forth  his  hands  and  prayed.  So  trifling  did  the  world  appear  to 
us, — ^so  near  and  visibly  did  death  approach  us,  that  it  actually 
seemed  as  if  we  could  catch,  through  that  open  grave,  a  glimpse 
of  eternity !  Many  doubtless  went  away  to  dissipate  the  solem- 
nity and  forget  the  warnings  ,•  but  there  was  one  who  retired  from 
that  spot  with  a  worm  at  her  heart,  which  will  feed  upon  it  till  it 
is  consumed. 
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Thus  "  died  and  was  buried"  a  young  friend  for  whom  I  felt  a 
sincere  esteem,  and  one  whose  life  was  full  of  promise  to  the 
world.  All  his  circumstances  pointed  him  out  as  an  improbable 
victim,  and  some  of  them  were  such  as  to  render  his  death  un- 
commonly melancholy.  He  was  in  the  greenness  of  his  age, 
having  seen  but  little  more  than  twenty-three  years.  In  physical 
strength  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  in  heaving  the  bar,  and  wield* 
ing  the  bat,  and  many  other  athletic  exercises,  I  have  seen  him 
bear  away  the  palm  from  an  hundred.  His  mind  wbs  strong  and 
vigorous,  as  his  competitors  in  the  intellectual  arena  will  willingly 
acknowledge ;  and  hiij  feelings  were  kind  and  sensitive,  as  many 
whom  he  has  assisted  in  sicknesa  and  relieved  in  distress,  will 
gladly  testify.  He  was  bound  to  existence,  by  the  tenderest  ties, 
whose  rupture  has  left  many  hearts  sad,  and  one  bruised,  bleeding 
and  desolate. 

During  the  last  vacation,  I  stood  once  more  by  the  gmve^of  S. 
At  its  head  was  a  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name  and  age, 
and  underneath  the  simple  inscription, 

'  KOT  LOST,  BUT    OORX   BXVORS.' 

It  had  been  erected  by  her  whose  youthlylove  lies  buried 
there ;  and  most  beautifully  and  touchingly  does  it  express  that 
faith  which  looks  through  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  present, 
to  future  "  glory  and  immortality."  D. 
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IM8CRIBXO   TO   ▲.    C    D. 


'*In  paning  through  Lake  Pepin,  our  Interpreter  pointed  out  to  m  a  high  preetpicei  on  the  cm- 
ten  shore  of  the  lake,  from  whieh  an  Indian  girl,  liad,  many  yeaiv  ago^  pracipttated  herself  in  a 
It  of  disappointed  love.  Such  an  Instance  of  sentiment  la  rarely  to  be  met  wiU^  and  sboukL  re- 
deem the  name  from  obllTion.    It  was  Ookdta.-'SGhoolcrqfVM  JoumaL 


0*ER  bleak  and  barren  OoUuta'a  height 
The  mooB-beam'a  soft  and  giinunering 
light 

Was  glancing  mild  but  eheeriljr ; 
Andy  peering  through  the  ahaggy  dell. 
Like  ftiry  footsteps  gently  fell, 

Dancing  so  blithe  and  merrily, 
Upon  the  leaping,  rippling  stream, 
That  back  reflected  many  a  gleam. 
A  blooming  maid,  an  Indian  bride. 
Sat  lonely  by  the  current's  side,  ' 


In  lonesome  silence  weeping. 
Her  treMes  dark,  a  raven's  hue, 
Disheveled  in  the  night  breeze  flew. 

Her  tawny  shoulders  sweeping. 
She  wept  a  cherished  love  rejected, 
A  lover's  falsity  detected, 

The  plighted  oath  not  shielding — 
She'd  sworn  revenge,  but  ere  a  dart 
Should  pang,  though  fhise,  a  loved  one's 
heart, 

Her  own  betrothed  hand  wielding. 
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She  gave  h«nelf  a  sacrifice. 
To  expiate  dishonored  ties ; 

On  faith's  pore  altar  casting 
A  victim  offered  up  by  love — 
A  monument  that  long  may  prove 

A  woman's  love,  how  lasting! 
A  moment  now  she  lightly  scanned 
The  silvery  stream  and  roiliog  sand 

Beneath  the  dim  light  gleaming, 
Then  upward  tamed  her  sparkling  eye, 
And,  while  she  marked,  fast  flitting  by, 

The  light  clouds,  lightly  streaming, 
A  plaintive  air  she  murm'ring  sung, 
Till  soon  in  wilder  accents  rung. 

The  clouds  before  the  wind, 

How  &st  they  're  flying ; 
The  breeze  upon  the  hill. 

How  fast  'tis  dying ! 
Man's  vow  to  maiden'a  ear 

Is  yet  more  fleeting ; 
Before  anoAer*s  smiles 

Sooner  retreating. 
Love  to  the  bride ! 

Sooner  retreating. 

The  bubble  on  the  stream 

Lightly  careering, 
Is  man's  constant  faith — 

Constant  in  veering— 


Anatker^s  crafty  wiles 

Ever  alluring : 
By  her  confiding  love 

Never  enduring : 
Love  to  the  bride ! 

Her  troth  not  ensuring. 

On  whom  shall  woman  trust ! 

Who  shall  deliver 
From  the  love-nurtured  hate 

Of  her  deceiver  ? 
In  the  grave  there  is  rest ! 

There  the  ties  sever, 
And  hushed  will  be  her  wail 

Ever,  forever ! 
Happy  the  bride. 

Ever,  forever ! 

Her  song  had  ceased ;  and  wildly  then, 
As  once  she  mattered  o'er  again 
The  closing  lines,  around  she  gazed, 
Her  slender  form  erect  js  raised — 
An  instant  more,  in  wildest  plight 
She  scaled  a  steep  and  dizzy  height. 
And  headlong  leaped  far,  far  below 
Where  Oolaita's  waters  flow. 
Let  those  who  scoff  at  woman's  love. 
And  dream  her  fickle,  proned  to  rove, 
Remember  Oolaita's  tide 
And  ne'er  forget  the  Indian  bride. 
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AN     ENGLISH    LEGEND     OF     1620. 


"  Henceforth,  let  all  young  men  take  heed, 
How  hi  a  coi^urer's  book  they  read.''— iSitwlAey. 

"  In  ourowne  times  Sathan  hath  bin  baste  with  divers  persons,  and  in  the  time 
of  our  forefathers  the  devyls  were  wont  to  plaie  strange  prankes  with  men." — 
WUekert^  UnveOed.    1640. 

It  was  midnight — still,  solemn  midnight !  Autumn  had  clothed 
nature  with  her  holiest  and  most  beautiful  garments,  and  a  silent 
melancholy  overshadowed  the  field,  the  valley,  and  the  stream, 
covering  the  former  with  its  russet  robe  of  brown,  and  crystalizing 
the  latter  with  her  fresh  and  invigorating  breath.    The  mild 
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moon  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  Atlantic — ^the  multitade  of 
lesser  lights  shot  forth  their  silver  radiance  through  the  dark-blue 
depths  as  in  emulation — and  the  wind  rustled  through  the  sere 
foliage,  shaking  the  leaves  in  myriads  to  the  earth,  and  sighing 
as  if  it  were  moumfiilly  chanting  the  requiem  of  the  season. 

At  this  time,  a  muffled  figure  might  be  seen  entering  a  dense 
fore^  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Sussex.  As  it  penetrated  far- 
ther into  the  intricacies  of  the  wood,  where  the  aged  oaks,  wreath- 
ing their  huge  gigantic  branches  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms, 
darkened  the  path,  its  cloak  fell  back  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
disclosed  the  features  of  a  young  man  apparently  entering  his 
twentieth  year,  with  a  face  regular,  handsome  and  well  com- 
plexioned,  upon  which  was  seated  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
seemed  its  habitual  expression.  He  was  of  a  middle  ^stature,  and 
although  of  a  slight  frame,  seemed  capable  of  enduring  the  great- 
est fatigues.  For  an  hour  he  journeyed  on — ^now  ascending  the 
steep  hills — ^now  diving  into  the  deep  and  debcious  glens — ^now 
gliding  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  until  a  gorge  in  the  dis- 
tant mountain  was  descried,  through  which  his  path  lay.  '^  I  am 
not  deceived,"  he  murmured,  as  with  quickened  step  the  pass 
was  approached. 

As  he  stood  in  the  opening,  a  lovely  scene  was  spread  before 
his  eye.  On  the  right  of  the  quiet  valley,  scooped  out  amid  the 
dark-blue  mountains,  there  stretched  a  beautiful  circular  lake, 
black  with  its  depth,  a  mirror  in  which  were  accurately  reflected 
the  features  of  an  old  ruin,  situated  upon  its  margin.  The  pile 
was  vast ;  the  right  wing  had  crumbled  to  the  earth ;  the  left  pre- 
served an  indistinct  outline  of  what  it  once  was ;  while  the  main 
body  of  the  building  stood  as  firm  as  when  first  erected. 

He  neared  the  spot ;  soon  passed  the  threshold ;  and  stood  in  a 
spacious  hall.  It  was  roofless.  Decay  was  fast  claiming  what 
little  remained  for  its  own.  The  ivy  hung  in  rich  festoons  from 
the  top  of  the  walls.  Shrubs  grew  luxuriantly  upon  the  bastions 
and  battlements.  The  owls  and  bats,  afirighted  at  the  clank  of 
his  step,  deserted  their  haunts.  He  crossed  the  hall  and  entered 
a  large  chapel.  The  dim  light  was  sufficient  to  reveal  indistinctly 
its  high  altar — its  tall  images — ^its  profuse  tapestry — its  gigantic 
railings — ^its  massy  candlesticks — ^its  chairs  of  sculptured  stone — 
and  its  ponderous  baptismal  font.  Noiselessly  he  glided  over  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  principal  nave,  and  passed  through  a 
private  entrance  upon  the  left  of  the  altar,  into  a  long  corridor. 
Groping  and  stumbling  he  proceeded  onward,  and,  when  patience 
was  almost  quite  exhausted,  arrived  at  the  door.  His  hand 
touched  the  heavy  bolt ;  of  its  own  accord,  it  flew  back ;  and 
the  ponderous  iron-studded  forisi  grated  fearfully  on  its  hinges, 
as  it  swiftly  swung  open. 
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What  visions  burst  upon  him !  There  was  an  illimitable  hall, 
lighted  with  the  dazzling  glitter  of  a  colossal  chandelier  of  ''  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite."  The  floor  was  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful mosaic,  from  which  arose  porphyry  columns  with  gilt  capitals, 
supporting  a  vaulted,  circular  ceiling,  incrusted  with  a  deep- 
blue  fretwork,  studded  with  silver  stars.  The  walls  were  of 
exquisitely  carved  black  oak,  and  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell  and 
mother  of  pearl.  On  one  side  there  was  a  large  mirror  in  a  most 
beautiful  frame  of  the  purest  white  and  gold  arabesque.  Opposite 
this  was  a  recess,  hung  with  tapestry  of  white  satin,  wrought 
with  wreaths  of  roses,  in  brilliants  and  mbies ;  in  the  center, 
stood  an  elegantly  chiseled  marble  table,  upon  which  lay  a  wand 
massy  with  gems  and  jewels. 

By  this  table  sat  the  Genius  of  the  place.  Oh,  she  was  beau- 
tiful f  Her  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  drawn  off  a  broad,  clear  fore- 
head, fell  in  many  ringlets  over  each  shoulder,  which  but  for  their 
transparency  you  would  have  given  to  Itys.  Her  laige,  lustrous 
eyes  were  of  the  deep  rich  blue  of  the  evening  sky.  The  light 
pencil  of  the  eye-brows,  and  the  long,  dark  lashes,  which  fringed 
the  vein-traced  lids,  were  all  perfect.  -  A  sweet  but  determined 
expression  played  about  the  li{$,  in  which  the  blood  lay  sleeping 
like  color  in  the  edge  of  a  rose.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  save 
when,  excited  by  some  secret  cause, 

— "  The  eloquent  blush 
Spoke  ID  her  eheeks,  and  so  distiiictljr  wrought, 
That  we  might  almost  say  her  features  thought." 

Oh,  she  was  beautiful !  Like  the  rising  of  the  Italian  suns, 
always  enchanting,  never  the  same. 

Her  garb  was  Eastern.  Around  her  head  was  a  band  of  peads 
fastened  with  an  aigrette  of  diamonds.  Her  robe  was  of  pale 
blue  satin  trimmed  with  silver,  and  fastened  around  the  waist  by 
a  most  beautiful  Bruscan  scarf  as  a  girdle,  in  which  gleamed  the 
brilliants  of  a  dagger's  hilt.  Ever  and  anon  the  soft,  finely 
rounded  arms  peeped  forth  from  the  loose  hanging  sleeves.  Her 
trowsers  were  of  white  Damasque  silk.  Her  small,  snow-white 
feet  were  beautiful  as  if  most  exquisitely  sculptured  of  the  finest 
Parian  marble. 

The  stranger  crossing  the  hall,  soon  stood  by  her  side.  Then 
that  fairy  one,  kindling  with  a  dignity  of  youthfid  beauty,  and 
unconscious  stateliness,  sternly  said ;  "  Who  is  this  that  unbidden 
intrudes  upon  my  solitude  ?  Unwelcome  guest !  What  do  you 
seek  in  this  my  enchanted  realm  ?  Cluick,  speak  quick,  I  wish 
to  be  left  alone  to  my  gloomy  reflections."    . 

"  The  rumor  of  your  famej"  he  replied,  "  reached  me  remote 
from  this  place,  and  curiosity  prompted  to  seek  you  that  I  might 
learn  through  what  different  scenes  in  life  I  must  pass.     I  fain 
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would  behold  the  events  of  years  which  now  are  remote  and 
obscure.  Draw  aside,  I  entreat,  the  veil  from  the  future,  and  let 
me  be  satisfied." 

She  gazed  earnestly  for  a  moment  upon  his  countenance,  and 
then  '^  her  sweet  voice  came  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  harp,  in 
the  evening,  on  the  soft-rustling  breeze  of  the  vale,"  saying; 
"  Stranger,  thy  destiny  is  a  fearful  one.  Seek  not  now  to  trace 
your  path  among  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  life's  tempestuous 
sea.  The  blasted  hopes,  the  unmerited  disgrace,  the  haughty 
insolence,  and  the  heart-rending  injuries  would  cast  a  midnight 
gloom  over  your  remaining  years." 

A  proud  curl  of  the  lip  was  his  only  reply. 

That  sweet  voice  came  again  more  entreatingly.  "  Do  not  per- 
mit an  insatiable  curiosity  to  bring  a  blight  upon  your  young, 
pure  heart.  The  treachery,  which  you  would  behold,  will  cause 
suspicion,  '  the  fiend's  best,  most  persevering  servant,'  to  be  fas- 
tened upon  your  dearest  and  best  friends,  and  thoughts  of  the 
catastrophe  will  steal  upon  your  happiest  moments,  embittering 
all  their  joys.     Stranger,  for  your  sake — for  mine — retire." 

"  Lady,  mine  is  no  girl's  heart  to  be  frightened  at  the  least  trace 
of  a  shadow  of  danger.  You  have  but  excited  my  curiosity  the 
more.     Delay  not  longer  its  gratification." 

She  seized  her  wand  and  with  it  pointed  to  the  mirror  upon 
the  opposite  wall.  At  this  signal,  that  instrument  of  her  art  fixed 
the  gaze  of  the  stranger.  He  approached  it.  There  were  un- 
couth forms  and  indistinct  scenes  all  blended  promiscuously  in 
wild  confusion,  but  the  longer  and  more  fixedly  he  gazed,  the 
outlines  became  more  distinct  and  definite.  There  was  a  vast 
and  crowded  saloon ;  at  one  extremity  was  raised  an  ivory  throne, 
upon  which  sat  a  prince,  by  whose  fiat  the  destinies  of  a  mighty 
empire  were  swayed.  Upon  his  lofty  brow,  which  seemed  more 
noble  from  an  impress  of  deep  thought,  shone  an  imperial  dia- 
dem ;  in  one  hand  was  a  scepter,  in  the  other,  a  seal ;  his  eye 
beamed  proudly  as  it  ran  over  that  large  assemblage ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  the  conscious  power  of  one  who  is  "  bom 
to  command."  He  was  surrounded  by  men  of  elevated  station, 
upon  whom  fortune  had  lavished  in  profusion,  her  choicest  treas- 
ures ;  yet  ever  and  anon  the  countenances  of  all  would  lower  with 
a  bitter  sneer  ,*  and  then  searching  looks  and  flashing  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  him,  as  if  they  would  penetrate  his  heart's  arcana, 
and  drag  to  light  something  for  condemnation. 

A  flush  suffused  the  stranger's  countenance,  and  as  he  turned 
away  in  scorn,  a  broken  murmur  of  hate  and  pride  escaped  him. 
Again  the  fairy  one  pointed  with  her  brilliant  wand  to  that  magic 
glass,  saying,  "  Stranger,  look  yet  again,  you  have  not  witnessed 
all!" 
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He  turned — he  gazed-^4he  scene  was  changed.  There  was  a 
dense,  motionless  crowd,  every  countenance  of  which  glared 
fiercely — a  scaffold  hung  in  black,  surrounded4>y  bands  of  sol- 
diery— a  priest — an  executioner  leaning  upon  his  axe — anon,  the 
solemn  toll  of  a  heavy  bell — a  procession  issues  firom  the  gate  of 
a  tower  with  a  slow  and  measured  tread — advances  along  a  nar- 
row and  dim  passage — ^reaches  the  foot  of  the  scaffold — divides — 
a  muffled  form  ascends — lays  his  head  upon  the  block — it  is  sev- 
ered from  the  body — ^the  executioner,  seizing  it  by  the  hair,  shows 
it  all  bleeding  to  the  gaping  crowd,  shouting  ,*  '^  Hertfs  the  head 
of  a  traitor  /" 

Good  God !  Why  sprang  that  stranger  away  so  suddenly  ? 

He  has  seen  the  severed  head — has  looked  upon  the  victim's 
brow — ^has,  at  a  glance,  recognized  the  well  known  features — and 
then  from  his  pale  and  tremulous  lips  burst  forth  the  awful  cry-^ 
''  It  is  Charles  or  England  !    O,  God  !  It  is  me  !" 

The  king  leaned  for  support  against  one  of  the  columns ;  all 
his  scorn  and  pride  had  vanished ;  the  thick  perspiration  rolled  in 
heavy  drops  from  his  marble  brow  ,*  and  his  pale  lips  grew  still 
paler,— 

'^  It  waa  a  dreadful  moment;  not  the  tears, 
The  lingering,  lasting  miseries  of  years, 
Coald  match  that  minute^s  anguish — all  the  worst 
Of  sorrow's  elements  in  that  dark  burst, 
Broke  o'er  his  soul,  and,  with  one  crash  of  fate, 
Laid  the  whole  hopes  of  his  life  desolate  !" 

He  leaned  long  in  silence ;  the  agonizing  conflict  still  raged 
fiercely  in  his  breast ;  and  when  at  last  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a 
great  effort  that  he  faintly  said  ]  "  Lady,  I  thank  you  for  this  con- 
vincing proof  of  your  magic  power.  You  have  left  a  lingering 
and  a  haunting  pang  within  my  heart,  the  deadly  sting  of  which 
time  can  never  mitigate.  Yet  I  blame  not  you,  but  that  fatal 
curiosity,  my  worst  fiend,  and  that  superstition,  of  whose  gloomy 
and  severe  dominion  this  is  a  gift."  % 

He  looked  upon  that  young,  mysterious  girl.  She  seemed  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  any  one.  A  deep,  deep  melancholy 
was  seated  upon  her  countenance.  Ck)uld  it  be  sympathy  simply 
for  him?  No.  The  expression  was  too  intense,*  the  spasm  of 
extreme  terror,  which  stole  over  her  frame,  declared  too  plainly, 
that 

**  Now  Hope's  expiring  throb  is  o'er, 
And  e'ekk  Despair  can  prompt  no  more !" 

The  solemn  silence^  more  awful  than  the  howl  of  the  tempest, 
seemed  to  recall  her  to  the  present,  and,  noticing  the  fixed  gaze  of 
the  king,  she  summoned  all  her  powers  to  the  task,  as  if  ashamed 
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of  the  temporary  weakness,  and  said,  althoii^h  the  words  flowed 
languidly ;  "  King,  dark  and  stern  is  your  destiny.  Yet  you  would 
read  it,  although  warned  of  the  consequence,  that  your  life's  cup 
would  be  drugged  to  the  brim  with  miseries.  Yet  my  destiny  is 
darker,  sterner  still.  In  the  mom  of  life  my  sun  must  set.  These 
were  conditions  of  my  magic  power ;  that  it  should  cease  when 
once  I  had  read  the  fate  of  a  king ;  and  that  I  should  not  survive 
my  art.  The  fatal  vow  is  yet  upon  me,  and  now  I  must  die ! 
All  my  noble  aspii:ations  for  immortal  fame,  all  my  glorious  dreams 
of  unlimited  power,  all  the  hopes,  which  this  heart  has  so  fondly 
cherished,  and  life,  to  which  I  have  so  closely  clung,  must  now 
perish !  Yet  I  will  not  waste  away,  King,  with  long  and  linger- 
ing pain  in  the  cold  and  withering  embrace  of  death.  I  have 
a  resource  left,  which  will  sunder  more  quickly  all  the  vain  ties 
which  bind  me  to  this  lovely  earth.  My  existence  ceases  with 
yon  bright,  ever-changing  mirror." 

She  ceased.  A  troubled  tint  played  fearfully  upon  her  pale 
cheek,  and  a  bewildered  light  was  on  her  brow.  She  seized  her 
massy,  jewelled  wand,  and  hurled  it  at  the  mirror.  It  was  shivered 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  There  was  a  crash  of  thunder,  louder 
than  an  earthquake.  That  young  and  mysterious  girl  was  no 
more ! 

The  king  stood  alone  amid  the  wrecks  of  power  and  beauty. 
The  hall  was  wild  and  desolate,  and  prostrate  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment— all  her  power  fled — lay  that  fair  and  gifted  one !  Wo  for 
the  Doomed  ! 


Reader !  As  you  follow  Charles  through  his  political  career, 
does  he  not  seem  to  be  ruled  by  a  strange  fatality  ? 

Yet  time,  that  soother  of  all  earth's  miseries,  and  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  royalty,  with  its  honors  and  its  joys,  gradually  blunted 
the  keenness  of  his  feelings,  and  soon  caused  the  remembrance  of 
that  awful  night  to  be  only  as  one  of  the  wild  dreams  of  youth. 

But,  during  his  confinement  in  Holmby-castle  and  Hampton 
court,  free  scope  was  allowed  the  imagination  to  roam  back  to 
the  halcyon  days  of  early  years,  and  then  it  was  that  the  predic- 
tion of  that  fairy  sibyl  came  vividly  to  mind,  with  the  horrid  con- 
sciousness, that  now  he  stood  on  the  "  very  verge  of  doom  P^ 
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•T      . 


CAjrro  II. 


Thou  art  aroand  me,  ocean  !  It  is  well ! 
Thoughts  like  thy  billows  in  my  bosom 

swell ! 
It  is  most  fitting,  I  become  thy  child, 
Who  am  thus  tost;with  tempest  all  as  wild. 
Without — within,  there  b  henceforth  a 

strife, 
May  ne'er  depart  hot  with  departing  life ! 
Spread    wide    the    canvass  ! — let    each 

**  snowy  wing," 
Waft  me  fVom  her  I  love,  as  from  a  thing 
Most  hated  J  for  when  hopes  have  turned 

to  air. 
Stronger  than  hatred,  is  the  stern  despair ! 
O  waning  moon  !  why  sadly  gaze  on  me  ? 
Moom'st  thou,  pale  vestal,  at  my  misery  ? 
Mourn 'st  thou  to  see  my  hopes  and  joy 

decay, 
E'en  as  thy  glories  wane  and  pass  away  ? 
Ay!    thou  didst  see  the  lovers  in  the 

bower — 

Perchance  thou  seest  them  at  this  very 

hour ! 
Hark !  dost  thou  hear  their  sofUy  whis- 
pered vow  ? 
Swell,  ocean  billows,  and  ye  wild  winds, 

blow ! 
Bear  me  from  all  I've  loved,  and  still 

adore. 
To  some  far  off  inhospitable  shore. 
Where  human  face        *        *        * 
Why  have  I  loved  her !    Why  resigned 

my  soul 
To  such  deceitful  being's  soft  control  f 
Why  did  I  love  her ! — 

— How  like  music  still 
Thy  gentle  voice  upon  my  ear   doth 

dwell ! 
How  doth  thine  eye  reveal  the  spirit's 

light ! 
How  is  thy  face  with  heavenly  radiance 

bright ! 


O !  my  poor  heart !  thou  cheated,  fond 
believer ! 

O!  ftirest  maiden!    thoa  too  fair  de- 
ceiver ! 

Tet  through  the  days  of  inftncy  and 
youth. 

Thy  love  was  guileless,  and  thy  heart 
was  truth. 

Till  came  the  wanderer,  with  beguiling 
tongue ! 

Be  he  accursed  !-^'tis  As,  hath  done  the 
wrong! 

Would  he  were  with  me  on  the  vaulting 
wave ! 

Or  he,  or  I  would  find  an  ocean  grave  ! 

Yet  dost  tkau  love  him !    Oh  !  then  let 
him  live ! 

Though  grieving  sore,  I  would  not  thou 
shouldst  grieve ! 

Bear  me  tboii  ocean,  to  some  land  awayi 

Where  all  unknown  may  rest  this  wea- 
ried clay ; 

Or  when  the  tempest  walks  upon  the 
deep, 

Whelm  me  oh  !  darkly  to  eternal  sleep ! 

n. 

Such  were  the  thoughts,  that  pierced  my 

bosom's  core. 
As  flew  our  bark  the  foaming  waters 

o'er. 
There  had  been  storm  abroad  upon  the 

main; 
But  ere  we  sailed,  it  slumbered  there 

again; 
And  naught  might  tell  the  elements  their 

rest 
Had  broken,  save  the  poean's  heaving 

.  breast. 
How  like  my  wo !    Its  sudden  atona  was 

past  ;— 
But  griefs  strong  billows  still  rolled  wild 

and  fast ! 
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Yet,  as  the  trembling  moon  with  leeMned 
nys 

Did  eofUy  silver  o*er  the  evening  haze, 

And  kJM,  with  peaceful  smile,  each  bil- 
low's brow, 

Rising  to  greet  her  in   their  ceaseless 
flow, 

And  far  retiring,  dim  the  distance  through 

My  native  land  fast  faded  on  the  view, 

Fond  recollections  to  my  memory  stole, 

Bringing  a  sad  calm  o'er  the  troubled 
soul. 

Again  our  sweet  home  smiled ;  affection's 
chain 

Crrew  bright  and  brighter  ;-^  Inez  there 
again 

Passed  careless  with  me  childhood's  sun- 
ny hours, 

Gath'ring  by  bank  and  stream  the  early 
flowers ; 

Again  o'er  ancient  oraclee  we  hung ; — 

And  soon^-the  stranger  came  with  win- 
ning tongue ; — 

And  then — the  ocean  roared  around  me ! 
—fast 

The  vessel  flew  upon  the  winged  blast, 

Bearing  me  far  from  each  beloved  thing ! 

Yet  did  I  check  the  grief,  again  would 
spring. 

And  with  my  lute,  that  long  had  lain  un- 
strung. 

Though  erst  its  notes  on  gentlest  ear 
were  flung. 

Now  in  the  ear  of  JXight  this  moumfUl 
strain  I  sung. 

III. 

TO    INEZ. 

Farewell !  farewell  1  I  ne'er  may  see 

Thy  lovely  fl>rm  again  ! 
Despair  doth  urge  me  on  to  flee 

Across  the  bounding  main ! 
If  y  life  hath  been  a  dream  at  mom. 
And  thou  its  vision,  heavenly  bom ! 

How  were  my  dreamings  vain ! 
Reality's  awakening  light. 
Dispels  in  air  their  fkncies  bright. 

Yet,  while  I  grieve  thy  love  hath  made 
Another's  heart  rejoice, 


I  pray  his  love  may  never  ftde. 

Nor  thou  repent  thy  choice. 
May  thy  yoong  life  no  sadnees  know ; 
Mine  be  die  deep  unchanging  wo. 

And  sorrow's  mourning  voice  ! 
That  thou  wert  pained,  the  sad  belief 
Would  crash  me  with  a  heavier  grief! 

How  lovely  wert  thou,  gentle  flower ! 

Oh !  still  I  see  thee  near. 
And  still  with  all  its  heavenly  power. 

Thy  soft  voice  charms  my  ear ! 
Thou  lov'st  alas !  another — ^yet, 
My  soul,  my  soul,  can  ne'er  forget — 

Thou  art  as  ever  dear  ! 
Though  all  forgot  by  thee,  I  never. 

Thine  image  from  my  heart  can  sever. 

For  he,  that  long  hath  cherished  love, 

A  secret,  sacred  flame. 
Can  ne'er  fi*om  his  devotion  move. 

But  worships  still  the  same. 
Though  cold  his  idol,  still  he  bows. 
And  in  his  heart,  with  changeless  vows. 

Adores  the  much  loved  name  \ 
The  vestal  fire  still  buraeth  there, 
Upon  the  altar  of  despair ! 

But  now  I  leave  my  native  land. 

To  cross  the  waters  wide ; 
I  would  not  see  another's  hand 

Claim  thee  his  promised  bride ! 
Nor  yet  with  my  vain  love  would  bring 
A  shadow  in  thine  early  spring, 

To  darken  life's  bright  tide  ', 
Around  me  roars  the  deep,  dark  sea — 
Farewell !  farewell !  to  joy  and  thee. 

IV. 

The  land  was  gone  :  the  swift  bark  flow 
As  if  my  cause  of  grief  it  knew, 
And  thus  would  bear  me  far  apart 
From  things,  that  could  so  cloud  the 

heart. 
But  ah  !  nor  change  of  scene  or  clime. 
Nor  yet  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 

E'er  sweet  oblivion  brings 
Unto  the  heart,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  its  very  cause  of  ill. 

And  to  its  sorrow  clings  ! 
Beneath  the  high  moon's  queenly  ray, 
Full  many  a  league  was  sailed  ere  day ; 
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And  wbeB  tt  last  the  regal  luo, 
With  migbtj  and  majestic  motion, 
Rose  from  liis  rocking  ooucli  of  oceaOi 

His  burning  race  to  run, 
Ob !  glorious  was  the  sight,  I  ween, 
Of  heaven  above  and  waves  below, 
Bathed  in  one  universal  glow 
Of  living  light  between. 
Alas  !  it  could  not  cheer  the  breast 
With  grief's  eternal  gloom  oppressed  ! 

Thus  many  a  day  and  night  we  passed, 
Till  Albion's  white  clifis  at  last 

Far  o'er  the  waters  shine  : 
**  Land  !  land !"  the  eager  sailor's  cry, 
And  joy  in  every  heart  beats  high, — 

In  every  heart  but  mine  ! 
And  yet  it  was  the  land,  which  long 

Hath  been    the   most  renowned   in 
story.;-r- 
The  land  of  chivalry  and  song, 

And  learning's  proudest  glory  : 
Yet  marvel  not — ^to  sorrow's  eye, 
How  vain  is  all  earth's  pageantry  ! 
And  London's  busy  world  appeared — 

I  passed  it  careless  by, 
And  many  a  castle  hoar,  that  reared 

Its  ancient  turrets  high  ; 
But  with  amoumiUl  pleasure  strayed 
Within  those  massive  ruins'  shade, 
Where  long  did  dwell,  in  feudal  pride, 
Fair  Inez*  race,  by  Tweed's  dark  tide. 
For  there  was  harmony  between 
My  ruined  hopes,  and  snclk  a  scene  ! 
Five  hundred  years  of  glory  shone 
On  that  stem  pile  of  blackened  stone  ; 
Five  hundred  vanished  joys  appeared, 
To  mock  my  sad  heart,  lone  and  seared  ! 
Dismantled  were  the  ivyed  walls — 
Deserted  were  the  regal  halls — 
Wild  weeds  were  growing  on  the  hearth, 

And  where  the  festal  board  was  spread 
For  revelry  and  joyous  mirth. 

Dust  marked  the    curious   stranger's 
^ead: 
And    through    each    ruined    chamber's 

gloom, 
Reigned  silence  of  the  voiceless  tomb ! 
Thus  do  all  human  hopes  decay ! 
Thus  passeth  earthly  power  away  I 


V. 

Son  of  eternity  !  unwearied  Time  ! 
Thine  is  dominion   o'er  our  mortal 

years! 
Still  with  unsparing  wing,  from  clime 

to  clime. 
Beauty  aod  bloom,  thou  turn'st  to  dust 

and  tears  I 
O !  bearer  stern  of  trembling  hopes  and 

fears. 
Shaking  the  brea^  with  grief  and  pas- 
sion's gust. 
Still  must  the  heart  consume    with 

carkfng  cares. 
The  crown  with  canker  and  the  sword 

with  rust. 
Till  all  things  earthly  be  commingled  in 
tlie  dust ! 

Crowned  with  a  garland  of  the  things 
that  were, 

How  hast  thou  breathed  on  me  thy 
withering  breath, 

Till  my  torn  heart  stands  desolate  and 
bare. 

As  leafless  oak  upon  the  blasted  heath ! 

No  hopes  fresh  foliage  round  it  green- 
ly wreath : 

For  oh  \  its  fount  of  blooming  life  ie 
dry! 

This  mortal  frame  thou  scarce  canst 
change  by  death ; 

But  the  immortal  spirit  ne'er  can  die-^ 
Time !  though  a  part,  thou  canst  not  be 
eternity  I 

VI. 

An  aimless  mind  is  ill  at  ease  : 

Its  present  pleasures  cannot  please  ; 

And  thas  it  ever  vainly  turns 

To  others,  that  alike  it  spurns. 

From  Albion's  time-honored  isfe 

I  passed  where  brighter  climates  smile, 

And  hailed  full  many  a  land,  whose  name 

Hath  filled  the  sounding  trump  of  fame  : 

The  homo  of  science,  sunny  France ; 

And  Spain,  renowned  for  love«nd  lance, 

And  beauty's  dark-eyed  daughters ; 
And  Florence,  that  by  Arno's  stream, 
Hath  come  and  Aided  like  a  dream ; 

And,  rising  from  the  waters. 
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That  now  no  more  her  flceptre  own, 
Proud  Venice  on  her  marble  throne  ! 
Then  mighty  Rome  before  me  rose, 
That  triumphed  o'er  a  thousand  foes, 
And  through  long  ages  reigned  afar 
From  th'  Orient  to  th'  evening  star. 

Now  in  majestic  wo ; 
And  classic  Athens,  met  myisyes. 
Beneath  her  own  unclouded  skies — 
She  was  become  the  spoiler's  prize— 

Time  brings  the  mightiest  low ! 
But  how  could  mournful  scenes  like  these, 
Bring  to  the  mourning  spirit  peace  ? 
They  only  more  bedimmed  the  eye 
With  tears  for  mortal  vanity  ! 
» 

VII. 

Away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
To  natures'  wilds  I  turned  mo  then ; 
For  there,  I  deemed,  such  sad  decay. 
Would  not  surround  me  day  by  day — 
Besides,  that  I  no  more  could  brook 
On  female  loveliness  to  look. 
Oh  !  fair,  indeed,  are  England's  maids ', 
And  quickly  to  soft  love  persuades 

The  light  of  Spiiin's  dark  eyes ; 
And  lovely  is  th'  impassioned  hue. 
Struggling  the  neck  and  bosom  through. 

Caught  'neath  Italian  skies ; 
And  lovelier  still  the  cheeks,  that  smile 
On  many  a  sea-girt  Grecian  isle  ! 
But  all  these  only  brought  to  mind. 
Her,  who  their  every  charm  combined, 
And  had  to  strangers'  hands  those  charms 

resigned ! 
TJirough  many  a  scene  of  iiiir  and  rude. 
The  still  domains  of  solitude. 

For  weary  months  alone  and  slow, 
I  traversed  realms  of  the  orient  clime, 
From  Nilus'  flood  to  where  sublime 
Throned  Lebanon  mocks  the  hand  of 
Time, 

Crowned  with  eternal  snow. 

VIII. 

The  air  was  hushed  :  the  noontide  sun, 
That  thrice  his  annual  course  had  run. 
Since  I  forsook  my  native  shore, 


Shot  down  on  the  desert  his  saltry  ray  : 
By  mortal  hands  reared  long  ages  before. 
By  Time  overthrown  as  are  countless 

more, 
A  city  in  marble  ruins  lay. 
Weary  and  faint  my  limbs  I  laid 
To  repose  in  a  lonely  column's  shade. 
Then  o'er  me  stole  a  troubled  slumber 
Of  mingled  visions  without  number. 

IX. 

Dim,  fleeting  all,  and  undefined, 
Leaving  no  impress  on  the  mind, 
Those  images  like  shadows  passed, 
Save  one,  that  might  not  be  effaced. 
Again  in  silent,  musing  mood. 
Within  the  portrait  hall  I  stood, 
And,  as  in  childhood's  careless  days. 
Seemed  on  the  stern,  old  forms  to  gaze, 
Five  hundred  years  had  there  arrayed ; — 
Each  hero's  animated  shade 

Of  Inez'  honored  race. 
But  from  all  these  I  turned  away 

Unto  the  sainted  face 
Of  her,  who  bore  me ; — ^though  alas ! 

I  never  saw  it  lit  with  life  : 
Her  spirit  into  heaven  did  pass, 

When  entered   mine   thb    world   of 
strife ! 
And  as  I  marked  each  pensive  ray 

Of  waning  beauty  beaming  there. 

Preserved  by  artist's  studious  care. 
While  ever  the  voice  of  Inez's  near, 
Made  music's  melody  to  my  ear, 
A  sudden  shadow,  as  of  night. 
Darkened  the  terrace  window's  light-  - 
I  looked — ^the  stranger  met  my  sight ! 
His  presence  grew  a  deeper  gloom. 
Till  midnight  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 
Veiling  the  faces  there  that  frowned. 
But,  as  amazed  I  looked  around, 
Methought  my  mother's  face  assumed 

The  brightness,  it  had  worn  before ; 
And  then — more  living  rays  illumed 

Her  growing  features  o'er — 
God  of  my  fathdrs  !  is  it  true ! 
A  being  of  light  comes  fbrth  to  view  ? 
How  sad,  yet  spiritually  fair, 
Were  her  pale  face  and  pensive  air  ! 
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X. 

Mournfully,  ob !  mournfully 
She  gazed  on  me  with  a  look  of  love, 

That  only  beams  fVom  a  mother's  eye ! 

Mournfully,  oh !  mournfully. 
For  a  moment  then  to  speak,  she  strove, 

Bat  all  I  heard  was  a  gentle  sigh  ; 
Then  turning  she  waved  her  thin  wan 
hand, 

As  beckoning  me  to  follow  near ; 
And  I,  as  it  were  enchanter's  wand. 

Could  not  but  follow  her  though  in  fear. 
"Twas  strange,  methought,  in  the  hall 

below, 
There    shone    no    torch's    accustomed 

glow : 
'Twas  strange — but  I  followed  her  form 

of  light, 
As   it  noiselessly   glided    through    the 

night! 
By  the  door  of  a  most  familiar  room. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  amid  the  gloom — 
Then  vanished  like  sunbeam  in  a  tomb ! 
I  lifted  the  latch  :  why  flickering  shone 
One  mourning  light,  all  dimly  alone  ? 
I  gazed  around  :  why  bended  him  there 
The  aged  father  in  silent  prayer, 
And  the  mother  in  wild  yet  mute  despair  ? 

XI. 

Oh !  pale  as  the  lily  beat  down  by  the 

storm. 
On  the  couch  lay  lowly  and  wasted  the 

form. 
Whose  image  had  haunted  my  mem'ry 

for  years ! 
I  strove  to  speak — my  voice  unuttered 

died! 
I  strove  to  move — all  motion  was  denied ! 
But  Inez  heeded  not ;  her  soul  and  mind 
Seemed  to  a  stirless  grief  resigned  ! 
The  vital  flame  was  flickering  faint  and 

low; 
The  hectic  spot  upon  her  cheek  was 

glowing 
Like  blood-red  rose  by  marble  tomb-stone 

growing ; 
And  ever  large  and  slow, 
Down  her  long  lashes  slid    the   silent 


While  sadly  with  ancestral  custom  vying, 
Attendants  chmited  o'er  the  dying 
A  solemn  hymn, 

As  hour  by  hour,  the  lamp  of  life  grew 
dim! 

Thus  all  unconscious  did  she  seem  to  rest, 
Her  spirit  passing  with  that  melody  : 
Till  heaving  suddenly  a  long,  deep 

And  wild  unclosing  her  yet  lustrous 

eye, 
As  she  firom  some  dark  dream  of  pain 
were  waking, 
She  drew  her  feeble  hand  unto  her  breast, 
And  thence  love's  severed,  golden  em- 
blem taking,  < 
Thus  to  her  sire  in  accents    half  un- 
spoken : 
''  Give  it  D'Alverne — it  is  his  own  love- 
token. 
And  say  my  love  in  life — in  death "^— 
She  never  spoke  again — her  heart  was 
broken ! 
Then  followed  a  change. 
How  sad  and  strange  ! 
O'er  the  fountains  of  light  a  shadow 

came — 
The  spirit  forsook  the  quivering  frame, 
And  Inez,  without  or  motion  or  breath 
Lay  low  in  the  still,  cold  beauty  of  death  ! 
Then  faded  the  vision.    My  dream  no 

more 
Gave  definite  images  as  before  ; 
Though  some  thing  there  was  in  my 

troubled  brain. 
Of  a  shroud  and  a  bier  and  a  sable  train ; 
And  the  mournful  tone  of  a  tolling  bell 
Did  seem  on  my  slumbering  ear  to  dwell. 
While  dimly  I  saw  that  train  gather 

round 
A  grave  sunk  low  in   the  damp,  cold 

ground, 
And  heard  that  sound  so  heavy  and  dead 
Of  clods  falling  down  on  the  coffin  like 
lead! 

XII. 

Awakened  by  that  fearful  sound, 

With  sudden  cry  and  shuddering  chill, 
I  hastily  rose  and  gazed  around ; 
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The  mid-day  sim  stiU  brightly  shone 
On  ruined  arch  and  column  stonei 

Reflecting  back  its  dazzling  light ; 
And  the  heavens  above  were  blue  and 

clev. 
Yet  a  strange,  oppressive  sense  of  fear — 

A  certainty  of  impending  ill 

Hung  round  my  spirit  like  a  night. 
Was  that  dread  dream  thus  sent  to  say. 
Her  life  was  ebbing  fast  away  ? 
Oh  !  might  I  see  her  ere  she  died, 
'Twere  one  bright  ray  on  life's  dark  tide  ! 
With  trembling  haste  I  urged  my  way 
To  where  the  nearest  haven  lay, 
And,  as  none  sought  my  native  land, 
^     Entered  a  light  barque  bound  for  Rome. 

The  winds  awake — the  billows  foam  ;. 
Low  bends  the  strained  mast  like  a  wand ; 
The  good  ship  dasheth  on  her  course, 
As  through  embattled  ranks  the  horse — 

And  soon  to  destined  port  we  "come, 
And  in  th*  imperial  city  stand. 
No  curious  eye  on  her  I  bend. 
But  hence,  without  or  guide  or  friend, 
My  sad  and  lonely  way  I  wend 
Across  the  mighty  range,'  that  bounds 
The   realms    of  France    and    Spanish 

grounds, 
From  Inez'  relatives  in  Spain, 
Some  tidings  of  her  fate  to  gain. 

XIII. 

Long  had  1  toiled  a  rocky  way, 
That  steep  among  the  mountains  lay. 
Till  at  the  last  I  reached  a  height, 
Where  burst  upon  my  startled  sight. 
The  sternest  scene  my  roving  eyes 
E'er  saw  in  nature's  varied  guise. 
Though  hurried  on  by  anxious  love, 

I  could  not  but  one  moment  pause 
And  gaze  around,  beneath,  above, 

As  that  wild  scene  upon  me  rose. 
The  path,  which  scarce  my  mule  could 

trace, 
Wound  close  about  the  shaggy  base 
Of  rocky  mountain  rising  high, 
In  icy  grandeur,  to  the  sky  ; 
While  dark  a  thousand  feet  below 

From  precipice's  beetling  brow, 

Sunk  down  a  chasm's  fearful  gorge ; 

So  reeking  with  the  murky  breath 


Of  roaring  cataract's  vapor  surge. 

Dim  through  whose  rolling  wreaths  were 

seen. 
Huge  hanging  woods  of  evergreen — 

It  seemed  the  dread  abode  of  Deatii ! 
And  all  around  as  far  and  wide. 
As  vision  stretched  on  every  side, 

Bright  pinnacles  arose. 
With  no  green  tree  or  misty  cloud — 
Wrapped  only  in  the  glittering  shroud 

Of  everlasting  snows ! 
Alike  unmelted  there  they  gleam, 
'Neath  solar  ray  and  moon's  pale  beam : 
Alike  unchanged  still  brightiy  lie 

Through  days  to  us  or  foul  or  fair- 
When  the  burning  summer  glows. 
Or  when  the  stormy  winter  blows. 
Soaring  into  the  cold,  thin  air. 
High  and  eternally*! 
But  in  the  darkling  dells  between. 
Gloomed  forests  of  primeval  green, 
That  ne'er  have  faded  since  the  time. 
Earth  joined  the  planets'  choral  chime ; 
But  ever  still  majestic  wave 
Sternly  o'er  living  nature's  grave  ! 
Silence  reigned  there.    Inanimate  voice 
Was  none,  save  the  distant  dying  noise 
Of  the  falls  beneath ;  and  living  breath 
Dwelt  not  in  those  "  icy  halls"  of  death, 
Save  one  lone  eagle's  startling  cry, 
As  he  wheeled  above  through  the  pale 

blue  sky  ! 
It  was  a  scene  as  wild  and  rude 
As  God  e'er  made  for  solitude  ! 

XIV. 

Long  time  I  stood  in  silent  awe, 
Forgetful  of  that  form  and  face. 
My  dream  had  given  to  death's  em- 
brace. 

A  sudden  sound  !  I  turned  and  saw 

Another  all  untrembling  gaze 
From  that  deep  gulph's  o'ermantiing 

verge 
Upon  the  vapor's  billowy  surge, 

Tossing  beneath  the  sun's  steep  rays. 

He,  too,  seemed  by  the  scene  entranced. 

I  hailed  him  ;  and  we  both  advanced 
Along  the  path  with  friendly  greeting. 
As  joyed  in  such  wild  place  at  meeting 

A  human  form.    But  pleased  surprise 
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Changed  to  cold  caution,  when  oar  eyes 
Met  darkly !    'Twas  the  hated  atranger  ! 

One  moment  viewing  with  fixed  eye, 

That  calm,  cool  gaze  and  forehead 
high— 
*'  And  art  thoa  met,  accursed  ranger 
Of  sea  and  land,"  at  length  I  cried, 
**  That  lor'dst  with  false  vows  of  love, 
To  thy  cold  breast,  my  gentle  dove, 
And  hast  beguiled  her  for  thy  bride  ?" 
With  scoffing  scorn  D*AIverne  replied ; 
*'  I  won  her  love — enough  for  me ! 
But  as  for  nuptial  vows — she's  free, 
And  might  still  make  a  bride  for  thee, 

If  that  thou  love  her  still !" 
"  What,  miscreant,  hast  thou  dared  to 

steal 
Her  heart,  yet  with  no  holy  seal, 

Sanction  her  yielding  Will  ? 
And  was  my  daik  dream  all  too  true  ?*' 

*<  I  ever  deemed  thee  dreamy  boy, 

Fond  of  each  flower  and  each  toy, 
That  met  thy  childish,  wondering  view,*' 

Said  he  with  bitter  sneer ; 
*'And  for  the  maiden,  whom  you  mourn — 
The  love  was  all  her  own  concern ; 
A  Alae  priest  finely  served  my  turn  ! 

Dost  not  thoa  see  it  clear  ?" 
"  Ay !  all  too  clearly  for  thy  life, 

Forfeit  by  villainy  and  wrong. 
Prepare  thee,  wretch,  for  mortal  strife ! 

Thou'st  cumbered  earth  too  long !" 

XV. 

Then  quick  my  sabre  forth  I  drew. 
And  forth  as  c^uick  his  falchion  flew. 

In  sunbeam  flashing  bright ; 
And  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast. 
We  on  each  other  sternly  pressed, 

In  dark  and  deadly  fight ! 
Calm  was  his  eye,  though  in  it  sate 
Rankling  vengeance  and  sullen  hate ; 
For  he  had  learned  in  fiercest  strife. 

To  battle  with  as  cool  a  hand — 
O'er  wrath  to  keep  as  cool  command, 
As  if  it  were  for  sport,  not  life  I 
Nor  yet  was  mine  a  childish  skill : 
But,  that  the  cause  of  all  my  ill. 
Should  taunt  me  with  insulting  look, 
Was  more  than  my  road  soul  could  brook. 
Not  long  could  such  a  conflict  last ; 


My  blows  were  showered  too  rash  and 
fiut 

For  such  a  guarded  fiend ; 
So  when  with  sabre's  sudden  dart, 
I  thought  to  pierce  his  venomed  heart, 

He  struck  it  to  the  wind  ! 
I  heard — but  saw  not,  as  it  rung 
Adown  the  cliff; — but  fiercely  sprung-— 
D'Alveme's  bare  blade  with  one  hand 

grasped— 
His  throat  with  one  arm  closely  clasped : 
"  And  think'st  thou  thus  to  'scape  thy 

doom? 
This  gulph — this  gulph  shall    be    thy 

tomb!" 
D'Alveme's  pale  brow  grew  black  as 

night : 
"  If  I  mast  die,"  he  fiercely  cried, 
**  Thou  livest  not  to  boast  I  died" — 

Then  closed  with  equal  shock. 
Rage  and  despair  gave  tenfold  might : 
Long  time  we  struggled  to  and  fVo, 
As  raging  billows  come  and  go, 
While  yawned  the  dread  abyss  below, 
Till  trode  he  on  the  treacherous  snow. 

And  fell  upon  the  rock. 
Then   through    the   gathered  cloud  of 

years. 
Of  darkened  hopes  and  gloomy  fears, 
And  wo  and  grief  and  bitter  tears. 

Triumph  like  sunlight  broke ! 
With  bended  knee  upon  his  heart, 
I  tore  his  grasp  of  death  apart ; 
^'  Now  look  thy  last  upon  the  sun-^ 
Thy  race  of  villainy  is  run !" 

But  even  as  I  spoke, 
From  peak  to  peak  above  my  head, 
A  rainbow's  glorious  hues  were  spread, 

Spanning  th'  abyss  of  fear; 
And  all  was  hushed  so  tranquilly. 
It  seemed  the  abode  of  Deity  I 

Then  on  my  list'ning  ear, 
Grod's  "  still,  small  voice"  did  warning 

steal. 
To  break  not  there  life's  sacred  seal. 

But  hush  my  bosom's  strife. 
One  moment  I  forbore  to  throw 
Him  o'er  the  chasm's  beetling  brow : 
"  1  dare  not  hence  tby  dark  soul  send ; 
Lo !  see  the  bow  of  mercy  bend  f 

Beg,  miscreant,  for  thy  life !" 
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"Not"     gasped     D'Alverae     through 

clenched  teeth,  "  never !" 
<<  Then  take  thy  flight  from  earth  for- 
ever!" 
And  with  the  word  I  horled  him  down. 

At  first  a  muttered  curse  arose ; — 
Then — silence !    Like  a  senseless  stone 
He  sinks,  till  darkly  round  him  close 
The  rolling  mists — he's  past  my  sight ! 
No  living  voice — no  dying  screechi 
Came  to  my  ear  on  that  &r  height, 
Which  scarce  the  cataract's  roar  could 
reach! 

XVI. 

Oh  God !  how  doth  the  heart  grow  chill 
Upon  a  deadly  deed  of  ill, 
Which  hath  untimely  sent  a  soul. 
Forth  unto  its  retumless  goal ! 
My  aching  eyes  intensely  bending, 
I  watched  D'Alveme's  dark  form  de- 
scending, 
With  bent  knee  and  hushed  breath. 
Then  o'er   my   shuddering   frame   did 

come 
The  dampness  of  the  earth-cold  tomb — 

A  chillness,  as  of  death  ! 
Oh  Inez !  to  thy  injured  shade, 
That  sin-bought  offering  was  paid ! 
Yet  what  avail !    It  could  not  save 
Thy  form  fjrom  mouldering  in  the  grave ! 
Yet  what  avail !    Could  deed  like  this 
Increase  thy  soul's  celestial  bliss  ? 
May  heaven  my  darkened  spirit  free 
From  guilt  incurred  through    love   for 

thee ! 
Else  can  I  never  live  and  love 
With  thee  in  cloudless  climes  above ! 
Lo !  now  I  see  thy  form  divine. 
Among  the  shining  myriads  shine, 
Whose    brightness    aye  more    brightly 

beaming, 
Comes  through  the  golden  portals  stream- 
ing! 
My  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run  ; 
Slow  beats  niy  pulse — my  heart  more 

slowly ; 
This  bitter  task  is  nearly  done ; 
Soon  will  the  hand  that  writes  lie  lowly ! 


Then  as  his  cage  the  lark  doth  fly, 
With  trembling  wing,  to  meet  the  day, 

My  soul  from  this  mortality 
Shall  joy  to  flee  away 

To  thy  far  clime's  serener  light — 

A  cloudless  day,  that  knows  no  night ! 

XVII. 

Few  words  remain.    The  setting  sun 

Had  shed  his  last  smile  on  the  world, 
And  o'er  the  east,  slow  sweeping  on, 

Night  her  dusk  wing  unfurl'd. 
I  wound  along  the  verdant  vale. 

That  leads  unto  my  childhood's  home^ 
All  things  familiar  seemed  to  hail 
The  exile  from  his  wanderings  come. 
Still  sung  sweet  songsters  in  the  trees. 
That  waved  their  green  boughs  to  the 

breeze ', 
And  glassing  blue  the  skies  as  ever. 
Still  brightly  slumbered  on  the  river : 
Yea !  all  things  smiling  met  my  view, 
As  when  I  bid  them  last  adieu, 
Save  the  old  mansion.    Such  an  air* 
Of  mourning  sorrow  lingered  there. 
Suspense  into  conviction  grew, 
That  my  dark,  desert  dream  was  true. 
The  vines,  erst  wreathed  the  windows 

round, 
Lay  torn  and  trampled  on  the  ground ; 
No  softly  budding  plants  appeared  ; 
No  flowers  their  gentle  heads  uprcared : 
They'd  faded— faded  all  away, 
And  silence  reigned  with  mute  decay ! 
I  asked  an  old  man,  who  the  while 
Did  feebly  bend  him  to  his  toil : 
"  Old  man,  with  age  and  sorrow  weary. 
Why  looks  ihy  home  so  sad  and  dreary  ?" 
The  old  man  mournfully  replied — 
"  'Tis  not  my  home.    All  they  have  died, 
To  whom  this  house  did  once  belong. 
Earth's  glory  is  an  empty  song ! 
Here  lately  lived  an  aged  pair. 

With  one  loved  daughter  of  a  form 
And  face  and  spirit,  bright  and  fair. 

Stranger,  as  e'er  in  life's  rude  storm 
Hath  perished.    But  a  wasting  grief, 

Springing  from  deep,  neglected  love, 
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Felly  like  the  chill  frost  from  abore, 
Witheriog  branch  and  leaf  t 
She  &ded  away,  like  a  waning  moon — 
The   parents   to   her,-    were    gathered 

soon! 
Daughter  and  mother  and  aire  are  gone-^ 
Lo !  jonder  is  their  memorial  atone !    ■ 

XVIII. 

It  was  a  green  and  grassy  grave, 
0*er  which  the  weepiog  willows  wave, 
Sighing  in  whispers,  faint  and  slow, 
For  her,  that  coldly  sleeps  below ; 
Grieving  such  loveliness,  alas ! 
To  the  dark  earth  should  early  pass ! 
The  shades  of  evening  gathered  round  ; 
I  flang  me  on  the  dewy  ground. 
And  all  night  long  her  low  roof  wet 


With  tears  of  deep  bnt  vain  regret ! 
Bat  aftw  feet  beneath  me,  night 
Wrapped  her,  who  was  my  spirit's  light. 
I  called  in  anguish  on  her  name— 

My  cries  unto  the  winds  were  given ! 
No  answer  from  the  mute  turf  came — 

Perchance  she  heard  in  heaven ! 
The  loveliest  plants  that  spring  from 
earth. 

But  spring  alas !  to  quick  decay^ 
And  flowers — from  their  gentle  birth, 

How  soon  they  fade  away ! 
Oh !  many  a  flower  I*ve  reared  with  care. 

Her  lowly  grave  above ; 
But  aye,  as  they've  begun  to  bloom. 
They've  faded  slowly  on  her  tomb ! 
But  the  loveliest  flower  that's  withered 

Was  she— my  early  love !  ? 


V-      • 


TOLERATION— ITS  NATURE  AND  INFLUENCE. 

"  Circumspice." 

"  A  SPIRIT  of  perfect  toleration,"  says  a  great  man,  "  is  the 
noblest  innovation  of  modem  times."  It  is  the  last  and  greatest 
trimnph  of  reason  over  the  grosser  attributes  of  our  nature,  the 
proudest  boast  of  a  modern  and  more  comprehensive  system  of 
philosophy,  which  has  as  its  basis,  the  purifying  and  regenerating 
spirit  of  true  Christianity.  Look  at  man  in  every  situation,  in 
which  he  has  been  placed ;  open  the  volume  of  the  world's  history 
at  what  page  we  will,  and  the  conviction  humiliating  and  melan- 
choly as  it  is,  must  force  itself  unbidden  upon  us,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  intolerance  is  closely  inwoven  with  his  nature.  Impressed 
with  the  truth  of  these  reflections,  and  finding  their  strong  con- 
firmation in  every  thing  we  have  yet  known  of  mankind,  we 
may  be  able  to  estimate  in  some  degree  the  importance  of  the 
stupendous  reform  which  is  now  accomplishing  in  the  common 
mind  throughout  Christendom,  diffusing  those  principles  of  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  tolerance  towards  conflicting  opinions,  which 
are  worthy  co-heralds  with  the  light  of  civilization  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  mind. 

Preconceived  notions,  whether  resulting  from  a  partial  examin- 
ation, or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  from  the  force  of  mere 
animal  habit,  are  proverbially  the  most  firmly  seated,  and  of 
course  the  most  diflicult  to  eradicate.    Were  these  opinions  re^ 
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ceived  at  a  period  of  life,  when  the  mind  was  by  its  legitimate 
exercise  capable  of  discerning  truth,  and  not  unconsciously  im- 
bibed before  reason  had  snatched  from  the  hand  of  Imagination 
the  power  of  swaying  the  mental  enei^es,  we  might  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  tenacity  with  which  we  held  principles  early 
embraced.  If  the  only  evil  resulting  from  such  an  education  of 
the  mind  were  an  imconquerable  and  inveterate  obstinacy  of 
attachment  to  early  opinions,  which  would  destroy  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought  and  preclude  all  liberality  of  views,  we  should 
have  ample  ground  of  complaint.  But  there  is  an  evil  of  far 
more  momentous  magnitude,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  taking  principles  ^  on  trust,'  or  forming  them  by  a  partial  and 
perverted  use  of  reason.  We  refer  to  that  pride  of  opinion, 
which  begets  towards  the  sentiments  of  others,  an  uncharitable- 
ness  and  illiberality,  which  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
the  amount  of  knowledge  we  possess,  and  with  the  extent  of 
investigation,  we  have  bestowed  upon  them.  We  naturally  think 
our  own  opinions,  no  matter  how  they  were  formed,  are  right, 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  right ; 
and  every  one  else  in  the  wrong,  we  must  exhibit  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us,  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  by  way  of  confirming 
us  more  strongly  in  our  own  views.  Candor  in  investigating  the 
doctrines  of  others,  a  desire  to  embrace  truth,  wherever  we  find 
it,  and  a  due  allowance  for  opinions  conflicting  with  our  own,  are 
of  all  others,  sentiments  the  most  difficult  for  the  natural  mind 
to  acquire.  To  change  radically  this  state  of  the  mind,  and  to 
gain  an  admission  and  unshaken  power  for  these  ennobling  influ- 
ences is  the  highest  and  most  arduous  task  of  philosophy, — a  task, 
we  may  add,  which  iis  too  often  hopeless  and  unsuccessful.  For 
the  reason  is  not  only  to  be  convinced  and  guided  by  the  pole-star 
of  truth,  but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  prejudice,  which  has  gan- 
grened our  mental  constitution,  must  be  rooted  out,  and  our  pride 
of  opinion,  which  has  been  the  nurse  of  so  much  complacent 
self-conceit  must  be  abased  before  the  simple  power  of  right  and 
justice.  When  the  mind  is  thus  re-organized,  then  will  the  terms 
impartiality  and  unbiassed  judgment,  so  common  in  the  mouths  of 
bigots,  be  something  more  than  delusive  cant  and  become  what 
they  really  are,  the  most  sternly  significant  of  realities. 

If  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principle  of  intolerance, 
we  shall  find  it  most  clearly  developed  in  that  state  of  society 
where  the  common  mind  has  been  least  under  the  influence  of 
civilization,  and  of  course  to  a  great  extent,  incapacitated  for  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought  or  liberality  of  views.  To  its  influ- 
ence, in  our  conception,  can  be  traced  chiefly,  the  state  of  the 
common  mind  during  what  are  generally  called  the  dark  ages  in 
Europe.  Men  of  that  day  seem  to  have  quietly  settled  down  in 
the  opinion  that  they  had  reached  the  acme  of  human  advance- 
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ment,  and  their  motto  in  every  department  of  action  seems  to 
have  been,  '  there  can  be  no  reform,  and  there  shall  be  no  reform.' 
This  sentiment  was  not  only  widely  prevalent  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, but  their  views  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  every  sub- 
ject in  fact  upon  which  mind  could  exert  an  influence,  seem 
deeply  imbued  with  the  same  bigoted  spirit.  Such  was  the 
melancholy  state  of  the  common  mind  for  a  period  of  six  centu- 
ries, and  it  presents  a  picture  assuredly  humiliating  enough  to  the 
pride  of  our  nature.  But  if  the  review  of  this  era  can  win  so  lit- 
tle of  our  admiration,  surely,  that  which  succeeded  it — the  era  of 
the  discovery  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters — ^must  excite 
our  de^)est  wonder,  and  call  forth  the  tribute  of  our  warmest  grat- 
itude. It  was  then  that  freedom  of  thought  assumed  the  place 
of  illiberal  dogmatism — that  the  spirit  of  toleration  touched  the 
dead  waters,  and  gave  life  and  energy  to  all  that  would  come  un- 
der its  heaUng  influence.  As  a  consequence,  mind  rose  anew  and 
vigorous ;  the  incubus,  which  had  weighed  it  down  for  ages,  was 
tfayrown  off,  and  it  stood  forth  to  vindicate  in  its  might  and  majes- 
ty its  lofty  prerogative.  A  spirit  of  free  inquiry  went  abroad ; 
truth  was  once  more  the  end  of  the  philosopher's  aims ;  religion 
was  purified  of  the  dross  with  which  the  general  spirit  of  the  age 
had  defiled  it ;  in  short  men  thought  for  themselves,  and  as  must 
always  be  the  case  where  thought  is  free,  a  spirit  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  towards  conflicting  opinions,  was  gradually 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  as  introductory  to  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question,  in  which  we  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  which  involves  the  principles  of  toleration  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  unfold.  We  refer  to  the  course  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  its 
adherents.  Any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  state  of  society  here, 
must  be  readily  convinced,  we  think,  that  public  opinion  is  a  ty- 
rant, as  remorseless  in  its  decrees,  and  as  able  to  exact  obedience 
to  them,  as  the  haughtiest  despot  the  world  has  ever  borne  with. 
If  then,  this  power  be  directed  against  any  particular  set  of  men  or 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  those  men  and  those  opinions  are 
placed  under  the  yoke  of  a  proscription,  which  is  more  galling,  be- 
cause every  attempt  to  relieve  themselves  brings  down  an  opposi- 
tion the  more  determined  and  the  more  resistless.  It  is  needless, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  institute  an  analysis  of  public  opinion ; 
sufiice  it  to  say,  there  is  as  little  regard  shown  to  truth  and  justice 
in  its  composition,  as  there  is  an  exhibition  of  these  qualities  in  its 
operation,  after  its  power  has  become  consolidated  and  absolute. 
An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  best,  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
influence  which  can  rightly  control  society  under  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment like  ours  ;  but  when  that  power  acts  blindly,  when  its 
energies  are  ignorantly  misdirected,  it  becomes  a  tremendous 
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agent,  not  of  good  but  of  evil,  not  the  corrector  of  abuses  in  the 
sociaL  system,  but  the  remorseless  tyrant  over  individual  mind 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is  then  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  iptolerance  in  its  worst  form,  and  exercises 
all  the  functions,  which  that  spirit  employed  in  the  darkest  days  of 
its  history. 

Suggested  by  these  reflections,  the  thought  has  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occurred  to  us,  while  listening  to  discussions  concerning  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  within  these  walls,  that  should  a  profes- 
sor of  that  faith  enter  this  institution,  and  observe  the  spirit  in 
which  these  discussions  were  carried  on,  he  would  be  impressed 
with  sentiments  alike  of  suprise  and  mortification.  ^  He  would  be 
painfully  surprised,  because  amid  halls  of  science  and  learning, 
where  every  pursuit  should  tend  to  foster  true  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, where  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity  should  diffuse 
a  comprehensive  charity,  he  would  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  fire 
and  the  faggot  was  not  yet  extinguished.  He  would  be  morti- 
fied, for  he  would  discover  that  his  most  holy  faith,  that  faith 
which  he  had  lisped  in  his  infancy,  and  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  look  upon  as  the  revelation  of  a  great  and  good  God,  was  made, 
in  the  mouths  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  a  by-word  for  scorn. 
Against  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit,  which  would  single  out 
any  one  Christian  sect,  and  hold  it  up  before  the  world  as  "  the 
mother  of  abominations,"  we  can  never  cease  to  exert  our  feeble 
voice. 

In  the  first  place  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  Tery  bad  policy,  total- 
ly inadequate  to  compass  even  its  own  unworthy  ends,  to  fasten 
in  the  public  mind  sentiments  of  intolerance  towards  any  Chris- 
tian sect.  This  consideration  has  an  additional  weight,  when  we 
find  such  sentiments  existing  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  in 
the  breasts  of  Protestants.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  the  advo- 
cate of  Protestant  Christianity,  should  bf  itself  be  a  suflScient  tea- 
son,  that  he  should  exhibit  no  dogmatic  interference  with  the 
religious  views  of  his  neighbors.  The  very  existence  of  Protes- 
tantism, it  should  be  remembered,  can  be  traced  to  an  overwean- 
ing  desire,  on  the  part  of  certain  ambitious  Churchmen,  to  exclude 
from  the  breasts  of  the  members  of  their  own  communion,  any 
sentiment  of  tolerance  towards  conflicting  views ;  and  the  very 
moment  that  such  a  spirit  infuses  itself  into  the  ranks  of  Protes- 
tants, the  seeds  are  sown  which  must  beget  corruption,  decay, 
and  death.  Look  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  find 
every  subject  of  complaint  concentrated  to  one  point,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Church  over  the  right  of  private  judgment.  L<K>k 
abroad  now,  and  wherever  we  see  the  same  principle  developed, 
we  find  in  a  proportionate  degree  the  evils  which  then  attended 
its  influence.  Hence  every  attempt  made  by  an  ascendency  to 
gaui  despotic  power,  redounds  to  its  own  failure  and  disgrace, — 
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a  fact,  which  it  would  be  well  for  very  many  zealous  persons  to 
bear  clearly  in  mind. 

That  public  opinion  in  this  coimtry  is  strongly  arrayed  against 
Roman  Catholics,  is  a  position  which  we  presume  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  dispute.  The  ignorant,  the  weak,  the  irresolute^  have 
chimed  in  with  the.  general  clamor ;  and  the  echoes  sound  far  and 
wide  over  the  laud.  It  must  be  naturally  inferred,  that  under 
these  circumstances  this  sect  is  placed  in  a  situation  greatly  em- 
barrassing, suffering  aU  the  evils  which  can  result  from  a  hatred 
as  morbid  as  it  is  intense.  The  causes  of  this  prevailing  senti- 
Qient  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  clearly  to  trace. 
They  are  so  cloi}ely  inwoven  with  the  frame-work  of  our  minds 
by  the  magic  effects  of  association  ,*  they  have  their  origin,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  in  the  power  of  early  habits  and  education ;  in 
short,  they  have  become  with  us  so  like  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, that  any  attempt  to  root  them  out,  seems  doing  an  act  of 
violence  to  the  laws,  which  govern  our  being,  and  distorting  our 
faculties  from  their  legitimate  field  of  inquiry.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  arrive  best  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  by  ex- 
amining whether  this  state  of  public  feeling  cannot  be  resolved 
into  something  very  like  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  It  would,  it  strikes  us,  be 
crediting  one  of  the  grossest  libels  on  human  nature  to  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  any  set  of  men,  no  matter  how  degraded  or 
superstitious,  could  profess  a  belief  in  a  religion,  which  to  them 
was  a  reality,  composed  of  the  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  absur- 
dities, which  some  very  active  Protestants  are  pleased  to  call  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  very  zeal,  which 
is  shown  by  some  good  people  to  make  Catholocism  synonymous 
with  every  dark  and  revolting  iniquity,  openly  promulgating  doc- 
trines so  distilled  in  the  alembic  of  hell,  as  to  make  men  their  own 
self-murderers,  is  enough  to  startle  any  candid  inquirer,  and  make 
him  ask  himself,  whether  a  religion,  thus  characterized,  could  ev- 
er find  a  response  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  who  had  not  actually 
taken  leave  of  his  senses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults of  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country,  that 
men  actually  believe  that  Catholics  really  are  what  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be  by  their  enemies.  In  many  minds,  the  mention  of 
this  sect  of  Christians  awakens  no  other  associations  than  those 
connected  with  the  grossest  impurity  and  licentiousness,  the  worst 
forms  of  despotism  and  persecution,  or  the  most  odious  hypocrisy 
and  priestcraft.  Of  course,  minds  thus  educated  are  by  far  the 
best  judges  of  the  real  tendencies  of  this  form  of  faith.  To  them 
investigation  is  needless ;  they  see  intuitively,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  error,  the  true  bearings  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  they 
should  be  immortalized  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  for  hav- 
ing portrayed  in  such  vivid  colors  the  dangers  which  threaten  us 
from  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
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To  come  back  to  the  sober  truth  on  this  subject,  there  is  one 
general  principle,  which  should  always  guide  us  in  our  estimate 
both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  every  other  form  of  Christianity. 
There  are  certain  great  fundamental  doctrines  which  are  admit- 
ted by  all ;  but  there  are  certain  other  minor  considerations,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  Controversy  among  the  ablest  minds  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced ;  and  these  very  minds,  having  no 
other  object  than  to  arrive  at  truth,  have  reached  very  different 
conclusions.  Now,  if  these  great  men  have  differed  so  widely 
among  themselves  on  points  of  faith  purely  speculative,  ought  we 
not  to  have  some  sentiments  of  charity,  and  not  only  of  charity, 
but  of  respect,  towards  men  of  inferior  abilities  who  have  adopted 
opinions  which  have  been  enforced  by  the  utmost  resources  of  gen- 
ius and  learning  ?  This  view  of  the  subject,  we  conceive,  wiU  in- 
fuse into  our  pride  of  opinion,  that  leaven  of  candor,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  it  will 
save  us  from  those  asperities  of  feeling  which  the  bitterness  of 
controversy  so  often  engenders,  and  more  than  all,  it  will  make 
us  feel  that  we  should  neither  despise  the  understanding,  nor  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  those,  who  differ  from  us  in  their  religious 
opinions.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  jiist  as  soon  as  a 
rising  sentiment  of  anger  obscures  the  light  of  reason  in  our  spec- 
ulations, we  are  in  no  situation  successfully  to  pursue  and  attain 
truth.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  a  proficiency  in  theology  is 
not  necessary  to  understand  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Catholics'; 
all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know,  is  that  their  creed  is  but  one  of  a 
thousand,  which  are  adopted  by  as  many  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, all  agreeing  on  fundamental  points  of  doctrine,  but  differing 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  matters  of  inferior  importance. 

The  inseparable  connection  which  exists  in  many  minds,  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  political  degradation,  which  makes,  as  it 
has  been  well  expressed,  "  every  Catholic  a  dragon  inflamed  with 
a  thirst  for  political  power,"  is  a  subject  of  greater  importance,  and 
will,  of  consequence,  claim  more  of  our  notice.  The  origin  of  this 
sentiment  it  will  not  be  difScult,  perhaps,  to  trace.  Men  are  apt 
to  look  back  on  the  dark  ages  in  Europe,  and  ascribe  the  perpe- 
tration of  every  crime,  which  can  result  from  the  power  of  un- 
loosed passion,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  great  source,  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Church.  Now,  there  are  two  theories  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  Europe  during  this  era,  which  we  shall  lay 
candidly  before  our  readers,  and  they  may  take  their  choice. 
The  one  is,  that  all  the  crime  and  bloodshed  which  disgraced 
Europe  for  so  many  centuries,  was  the  result  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Church,  which  fomented  quarrels  and  disputes  among  the 
different  states,  in  order  that  its  own  power  might  be  consolidated 
and  extended.  The  other  is,  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  that  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  brooded 
dark  over  men's  minds,  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
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the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  that  these  causes  produ- 
ced the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  which  would  have  sunk  far  deep- 
er in  the  night  of  barbarism  had  it  not  been  for  the  feeble  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  To  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  is 
contended,  we  owe  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  history  of  that 
era, — a  high-minded  and  ennobling  spirit  of  chivalry.  Of  these 
theories  a  choice  can  be  made.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  the  latter. 
It  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  habits  of  our  reasoning  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  influences  which  always  do  produce  barbarism  and 
mental  darkness,  produced  it  then,  than  to  distort  our  faculties  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  a  religion,  whose  very  essence  is  purity,  could 
have  been  so  far  prostituted,  under  any  circumstances,  as  to  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  things.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Church  in  this  era  was  pure ;  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  ambitious  popes  and  worldly  priests.  They  were  but 
men,  and  is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  were 
infected  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  than  that  they  were  the 
authors  of  this  state  of  public  feehng  ?  We  should  recollect,  too, 
that  during  this  period,  the  Church  was  connected  with  the  State, 
and  doubtless,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  the  fruit  of  this  un- 
natural union  was  highly  injurious  to  both  parties.  In  addition 
to  this,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc« 
trines,  so  humbling  to  pride,  so  abasing  to  self,  we  certainly 
cannot  wonder  that  they  should  have  exerted  but  a  feeble  influ- 
ence over  the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  It  seems  at  least  a  most 
unnatural  perversion  to  say,  that  the  ministers  of  these  doctrines 
should,  by  their  general  diffusion,  have  acquired  an  influence  over 
the  common  mind,  which  could  mould  it  at  their  will. 

Many,  who  adopt  the  first  theory  to  which  we  have  referred, 
suppose  that  a  persecuting  spirit  is  a  peculiar  and  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  creed.  But  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of 
these  principles,  but  perfectly  coincident  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  very  same  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  held  by  the  early  reformers.  Luther  and  Calvin  both 
thought  all  Arminians  should  be  put  to  death.  Calvin  acted 
out  the  principle,  and  John  Knox  boldly  declared,  "  that  the  idol- 
ator*'  (i.  e.  the  Catholic,)  "should  die  the  death."  The  martyr- 
doms of  Servetus  and  Joanna  Boeher,  the  sacking  of  the  convents 
in  England  under  Henry  VIII,  the  very  tolerant  spirit  which  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  always  shown  towards  dissent- 
ers are  beautiful  commentaries  upon  that  comprehensive  liberality 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  upon  which  men  descant  with  so  much 
self-complacency.  Let  such  men  read  history,  and  they' will  find 
that  Christianity  under  whatever  form,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, has,  like  every  other  institution,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
existing  age,  and  that  its  history  has  been  to  a  great  degree  that 
of  the  era  in  which  its  influence  was  exerted. 
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Men  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  Reformation,  as  upon  some  great 
battle-field,  where  principles  which  were  hereafter  to  guide  the  hu- 
man mind,  were  decided  in  a  day.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  ascribe  to  causes  then  actually  existing,  any  great  revo- 
lution. In  fact,  we  do  not  clearly  see  that  any  new  principles — 
save  that  the  mass  was  idolatry,  and  transubstantiation  an  absurd- 
ity— can  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  this  era ;  and  we  suspect  that 
if  the  early  Reformers  could  hear  themselves  ranked  as  the  vin- 
dicators of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  would  repel  the  chaise 
with  sincere  and  honest  indignation.  In  respect  to  one  principle, 
at  least,  which  we  have  referred  to,  that  of  toleration,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics  were  at  that  time 
most  zealous  in  disavowing  it.  The  truth  which  forces  itself  up- 
on our  examination  is  this.  Christianity,  as  such,  has  never  in- 
culcated the  doctrines  of  political  profligacy,  spiritual  despotism 
or  unbounded  inmiorality,  which  have  been  charged  upon  her  visi- 
ble Church.  They  are  excrescences  which  the  hand  of  civilization 
and  reason  have  now  removed  ,*  and  it  is  absurd  now  to  mistake 
the  body  for  the  essence,  to  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  because  it  was 
once  wrapped  up  in  vile  and  polluting  vestures.  Men  have  not 
been  wanting,  it  is  true,  in  the  zeal  of  sectarianism,  to  maintain 
that  there  are  peculiarities  about  this  form  of  Christianity  which 
make  it  dangerous  at  all  times  to  civil  liberty ;  but  their  inferences 
result  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  spirit,  which  to  them  seems 
always  shrouded  in  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  fact, 
that  now,  wherever  perfect  toleration  exists,  this  form  of  faith  is 
diffusing  the  best  and  purest  influences  on  our  fallen  nature,  must 
force  every  candid  mind  to  the  conclusion,  4hat  this  sect  stands 
upon  a  perfect  equality  with  every  other,  and  should  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice. 

We  are,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  not  sufl[iciently  advanced  in 
theological  studies  to  discourse  learnedly  upon  the  mental  oppres- 
sion under  which  Catholics  have  so  long  groaned.  Religion  being 
with  every  one  a  matter  of  choice,  it  seems  to  us  a  little  strange, 
however,  that  men  bear  this  yoke  so  quietly  and  so  submissively. 
If  it  be  believed,  that  the  yoke  is  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
receiving  creeds  of  human  authority,  they  are  in  the  selfsame  con- 
demnation with  every  Protestant  sect ;  and  in  such  good  fellowship 
we  are  sure  we  can  leave  them,  without  the  necessity  of  raising 
our  voice  to  rescue  their  character  from  unworthy  imputations. 

The  present,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  is  not  a  proper  occa- 
sion to  enter  into  a  systematic  defense  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
this  proscribed  sect.  We  have  endeavored  merely  to  present  some 
general  principles  which  may  guide  reflection  on  this  subject,  and 
infuse  a  spirit  of  candor  into  its  investigation.  In  doing  this  we 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  our  own  experience,  and  exhibited 
frankly  the  causes,  which  have  converted  in  us  a  spirit  of  unbend- 
ing intolerance  to  our  present  views  of  the  subject. 
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We  need  not  speak  of  the  importance  to  us,  as  Americans,  of 
looking  with  an  eye  of  watchful  distrust  upon  the  dissemination 
of  the  seeds  of  religious  rancor  among  our  people.  Yet  we  can- 
not conceive  that  man  possessed  of  the  proper  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  is  willing  to  think  hardly  of  his  neighbor's  opinions 
without  a  sufficient  examination,  and  yet  censure  an  exhibition 
of  the  spirit.  We  would  far  rather  be  a  bigot  from  ignorance,  than 
from  an  obstinate  repugnance  to  any  change  in  our  opinions.  In 
the  name  of  Liberty,  let  not  her  sacred  name  be  defamed  in  this 
her  temple,  by  the  denial  among  her  votaries,  of  her  cardinal  and 
distinguishing  excellence.  Let  every  man  examine  for  himself 
in  a  proper  spirit ;  bearing  with  him  the  advice  of  the  Roman  sage 
as  his  motto,  "  Nil  falsi  audeat,  nil  verinon  audeat  dicere"  "  A 
lair  field  and  no  favor,  and  the  right  must  prosper."  J. 


TO  A  STAR.        -//?^^^>'^^' 

Thou  sparkUog  eye, 
So  beautifully  gaziDg  down  to  earth ! 
tlow  lovchy  is  thy  lustre  beaming  forth 

From  that  clear  sky ! 

The  fount  at  ni^ht, 
When  no  rude  breath  o'er  its  calm  bosom  blows, 
Mirrors  thy  beauty,  sentinel  of  repose ! 

A  gem  of  light ! 

When  the  fierce  sun, 
Springs  forth  at  mom,  dost  thou  far  back  retire, 
And  linger  there,  beyond  his  with'ring  fire, 

Till  day  is  done  ? 

Thou  dost  not  leave 
In  heaven's  high  em'rald  vault  thy  resting  place, 
But  watchest  him,  through  all  his  burning  race, 

Night,  mom  and  eve ! 

Oft  at  this  hour, 
From  my  lone  chamber  have  I  stolen,  star ! 
To  view  thy  form  of  loveliness  afar, 

And  feel  thy  power ! 

Bright  star,  how  long 
Hast  thou  beheld  in  those  deep  fields  above, 
The  myriad  suns,  that  blaze  and  worlds  that  move, 

And  heard  their  song  ? 

Thou  dost  not  tell, 
The  mysteries  of  thy  heavenly  sisters  there ! 
Thou,  like  a  seraph's  eye  so  bright  and  fiiir, 

Lone  star,  farewell !  h. 
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ETCHINGS  OF  DEMIJOHN  GOSLING, 

Cavalier  Berrienti  of  rogues,  lather  of  eleven  children,  citizen  of  the  world  in 
general,  inhabiumt  of  Goose-neck  Hollow,  G.  N.  H.  L.  M.,  etc.  etc. 

BY     HIS     XXKCUTOR,     APPLE-TREZ     FILLPOT,     X8^. 

I  ALWAYS  hated  fine  things ;  you  never  can  touch  them.  A 
new  silk  dress,  an  a  2a  mode  coat,  and  a  biography  of  a  very 
great  man,  are  the  greatest  bugbears  that  ever  demanded  the 
curses  of  Balaam.  High  heeled  boots  and  a  strut,  is,  to  my 
mind's  eye,  the  plainest  sign-board  in  the  world,  hung  out  in  cap- 
itals: "Chambers  in  the  attic  to  let;  enquire  at  the  tailor's.'' 
Rogues  are  generally,  the  tallest  men  in  community — ^their 
heighth  enabling  them  to  look  into  the  pockets  and  affairs  of  their 
neighbors.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  pasteboard  and  buckram  aristocrat 
as  he  was,  was  obliged  to  let  out  the  truth  when  he  confessed 
that  it  is  in  low  life — at  the  bottom  of  the  heap — ^that  you  meet 
with  the  standard  of  greatness.  Demijohn  Gosling  was  begotten, 
swathed,  and  suckled,  as  all  the  Goslings  had  been  before  him. 
'^  He  certainly  looks  like  his  father,"  ejaculated  Aunt  Patsey,  as 
she  tucked  up  one  side  of  his  flannel  case — a  case  that  had  been 
used  eight  times  before  for  a  similar  purpose ;  "  the  same  eyes" — 
she  looked  at  the  father — ^'yes,  and  I  do  declare,  the  same  family 
nose."  Reader,  do  you  know  what  family,  prefixed  to  any  fea- 
ture, means  ?  It  is  only  an  intimation,  by  one  of  the  most  flatter* 
ing  adjectives  that  ever  took  the  arm  of  a  noun,  that  providence 
has  put  an  awkward  label  upon  a  particular  string — ^Une  is  aristo- 
cratic^-of  creation.  Imagine  then  for  a  family  nose,  a  tin  dipper, 
bent  three  times  each  way,  and  at  length  terminating  in  a  modr 
erale  hook.  Miss  Glorianna  Fitzgreaves  Marvin,  who  Uved  in 
the  large  white  house  in  the  distance,  dropped  in  from  a  morn- 
ing call  upon  Miss  Singleton.  "  Ah !  how  pretty  the  little  thing 
looks :  it  is  so  innocent,  and  it  does  look  so  like  its  mother." 
The  fact  is,  that  the  gossiping  Aunt  Patsey  and  the  romantic  Miss 
Marvin,  were  neither  wholly  mistaken.  The  thing  inherited  the 
most  awkward  parts  of  both  father  and  mother,  looking,  as  it  lay 
in  the  half-barrel,  which  originally  holding  "  mackerel.  No.  3," 
was  now  used  to  cradle  the  seedling  Goslings,  like  some  of  those 
doughy  representatives  of  men,  that  children  often  make  upon 
Christmas  eve  as  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  jolly  Santa  Claus* 
We  would  wish  as  veracious  biographers,  to  render  the  likeness 
of  Demijohn  familiar  to  the  world  ]  no  more  to  be  mistaken  in  a 
bookseller's  window  or  when  stamped  on  medallion,  than  the 
physiognomies  of  Napoleon  or  La  Fayette.     The  most  charac- 
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teristic  feature  which  the  world  saw  ushered  into  being,  along 
with  Demijohn,  were  two  enormous  ears.  These  "  hanging  or- 
naments and  handsome  volutes  of  the  human  capital,"  were  ex- 
panded into  a  size,  which  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  main 
building,  that  the  wings  of  a  modem  house  do  to  the  interven- 
ient  part. 

It  may  be  well,  on  this  head,  to  refute  a  calumny  sometimes  ut- 
tered by  hi^  enemies — for  all  great  men  have  their  enemies — ^that 
the  crown,  from  which  radiated  sundry  long,  black,  sea- weed 
looking  hairs,  had  been  pushed  out  of  its  |dace  by  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  bump  of  firmness,  which  in  a  storm  of  conjugal  wrath,  ap- 
peared, like  a  promontory,  to  break  off  the  waves.  This  libel,  Dem- 
ijohn believed,  was  got  up  by  his  political  opponents  about  the 
time  of  a  warm  canvass  to  defeat  his  election ;  although  Mr.  Smith, 
who  edited  the  ^'  Goose-neck  Hollow  Emporium  and  Mercantile 
Intelligencer,''  assured  a  friend  of  his,  that  the  tbree  columns  of 
editorial  which  appeared  weekly,  for  a  month  before  the  election, 
"  did  not  refer  to  the  capital  of  that  gentleman,  and  that  whoever 
asserted  it  was  as  mendacious  as  he  was  malicious."  The  more 
natural  apology  for  the  current  scandal  is,  that  Mrs.  Gosling,  who 
went  through  the  duties  of  barber  upon  the  heads  of  her  offspring, 
having  naught  but  a  pair  of  sheep^hears  to  perform  her  task,  could 
not,  by  reason  of  the  aforementioned  ears,  reach  but  one  spot  of 
the  back  part  of  the  head ;  which  spot  being  the  extreme  part  of 
the  occiput,  formed  a  convenient  nucleus,  around  which  the  hair 
naiuraUy  arranged  itself. 

Concerning  the  habiliments  of  Demijohn  Gosling,  we  have  but 
little  to  inform  the  world.  He  had  no  affectation  of  Um^  and 
therefore  expressed  no  preference  for  particular  colors.  The  ma- 
terial of  his  pantaloons,  usually  corduroy,  was  too  compact  and 
substantial  to  need  straps  to  draw  out  any  knee  curvatures.  No 
plaited  linen  covered  a  breast,  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goose* 
neck  Hollow.  His  shoes  he  always  wore  rounded  at  the  points, 
behind  which  points  there  spread  two  feet,  which  the  owner  was 
wont  to  boast  could  not  be  surpassed  for  size  in  all  his  constabu- 
late.  These  two  circumstances,  the  area  of  his  foot  and  his  round- 
toed  shoes — Demijohn  never  wore  boots — ^were  sometimes  of 
great  service,*  enabling  his  customers  to  track  his  progress  from 
place  to  place. 

Young  Demijohn,  like  most  eminent  officials,  early  evinced  a 
predilection  for  the  post  to  which  his  fellow  citizens  afterwards 
raised  him.  A  cofistable's  pole !  it  seemed  to  him  the  very  wand 
of  royalty.  With  what  admiration  did  the  little  ragged  urchins 
of  the  village  follow  the  bearer  of  it,  as,  seated  in  his  sulky,  ha 
flogged  his  venerable  nag  until  he  fairly  volunteered  a  trot.  Into 
what  commotion  did  he  throw  those  hereditary  hangers-on  of  the 
tavern — those  only  representatives  of  true  independence  who  can 
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look  a  tailor  in  the  face  without  thinking  of  his  bill — as  he  drove 
up  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  Tillage,  and  ordered  the  ostler  "  to  give 
Fiery  about  one  third  of  a  quart  of  oats."  All  this  Demijohn  wit- 
nessed;  and  he  felt  every  particle  of  ambition  within  him  irre- 
sistibly drawn  around  a  constable's  rod.  '^  Yes,  I  believe  I  am 
destined  for  this  'ere  office,"  said  he,  and  he  turned  homeward, 
inwardly  repeating,  "  seize  the  goods  and  chattels,"  to  every  hovel 
that  exposed  a  hat  or  an  old  coat  in  the  place  of  a  window,  and 
to  every  vagabond  who  sat  on  the  steps  of  his  slovenly  home, 
whittling  in  the  sunshine  or  mending  an  old  fire-lock.  Every 
thing  now  bore  witness  to  the  intensity  of  his  ambition.  Puss, 
that  had  occupied  the  corner  so  long,  regularly  turning  about  three 
times  a  day,  that  she  had  become  a  sort  of  a  clock  to  good  old 
grandmother,  was  put  into  '  durance  vile ;'  grandmother  herself, 
almost  distracted  on  account  of  the  absence  of  tabby,  bad  well 
nigh  lost  her  wits  by  a  clap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  a  voice  in  the 
imperative  mood,  thundering  in  her  ear,  "  you  are  my  prisoner." 
On  being  reproved  for  these  wayward  doings,  Demijohn  would 
take  down  from  a  nail  of  his  memory,  one  of  those  pieces  of  logic, 
which  every  one  keeps  by  him,  and  which  is  perfectly  conclu- 
sive, at  least  to  himself.  <'  This  world,"  said  he,  "  is  nothing 
but  a  box  of  hooks  and  eyes :  one  set  of  men,  them's  your  offi- 
cers, ministers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  constables,  are  the  hooks ; 
another  kind,  them's  your  rogues  and  good  citizens,  are  the  eyes." 
This  volley  of  small  shot  was  followed  by  an  artillery-like  ex- 
plosion. "  To  all  men  to  whom  these  presents  may  come  greet- 
ing— ^I  arrest  you,  Mr.  Gosling,  in  the  name  of  the  State,"  and 
he  had  nearly  dragged  the  astonished  father  to  the  closet,  ere  he 
was  stopped  by  a  shrill  cry,  "  Demijohn,  I  say.  Demijohn  Gos- 
Ung,  it  is  your  father."  It  was  clear,  that  '^  our  hero,"  had  talents 
-of  a  decided  order ;  and  his  claims  to  the  office  of  constable  were 
canvassed  in  a  full  caucus  of  the  Goose-neck  Hollow  politicians 
for  two  hours.  At  length,  after  an  <'  eloquent  and  impressive" 
address  by  squire  Wres^ham,  it  was  determined,  that  the  name 
of  Demijohn  Gosling  should  be  placed  on  the  ticket. — ^And 
now  the  morning  of  election  dawned.  Demijohn  felt  the  awful 
nature  of  his  situation,  and  as  a  kind  of  corollary,  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  collar.  With  a  piece  of  new  tallow,  he  prepared  his  toilet, 
at  once  upon  his  shoes  and  his  head — ^not  upon  the  latter,  how- 
ever, until  Mrs.  Gosling  had  given  a  firesh  clip  to  the  circle  on  the 
back  part,  which  '^  like  the  owner"  had  begun  to  rise  in  the  world. 
As  a  knight  sallies  forth  from  castle  gate,  attended  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  the  waving  of  colors  and  the  yelping  of  dogs ;  so  did 
Demijohn  open  with  the  door,  a  full  tide  of  domestic,  canine  and 
feline  eloquence.  That  was  a  great  day  for  the  Goslings,  and 
Demijohn  felt,  like  Mr.  Cooper  in  Europe,  that  he  was  not  the 
representative  of  himself  alone,  and,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
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were  upon  him.  He  did  not  go  directly  to  the  polls,  but  with  a 
politic  wariness  which  we  would  commend  to  all  candidates, 
he  went  as  near  as  he  could,  without  seeming  to  be  there.  Then 
he  stopped,  conversed  with  his  fiiends  about  every  thing  except 
the  election ;  asked  and  answered  questions,  blushed  at  himself, 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  in  fine,  attended  to  any  thing — 
but  the  polls.  At  length  the  increase  of  the  crowd  warned  him 
to  take  care  of  his  dignity  by  a  slow  retreat,  which  he  effected,  to 
a  horse  shed.  The  rest  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day — how 
the  strife  waxed  hot  among  the  Goose-neck  HoUowites — how 
our  ticket  succeeded,  how  Demijohn  put  off  his  collar  at  evening 
to  save  it  for  the  next  election,  how  the  sun  went  down,  as  though 
a  constable  had  not  been  chosen  ;  are  not  these  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Gosling  family  ?  We  believe  not,  but  they 
should  be.  We  ask  no  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  this 
eventful  era  of  his  life.  Indeed,  we  have  it  from  a  source  not 
apocryphal,  that  the  village  poet  would  have  embalmed  the  mem- 
ory of  this  contest  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Goslingiad,"  il- 
lustrated by  an  approved  and  sufficient  quantity  of  notes,  accom- 
panied, of  course,  by  a  short  biography  of  himself,  had  it  not 
happened  rather  unfortunately,  that  he  was  "  gathered  to  his 
grandmothers"  ere  he  had  completed  the  second  volume. 

The  traits  in  Demijohn's  character,  like  the  colors  upon  the 
door  of  a  carriage  shop,  were  mottled ;  now  a  shade  of  green  run- 
ning off  into  a  faded  yellow ;  here  a  tart  red,  mellowed  by  the 
frost  of  age  or  office;  into  a  subdued  claret,  while  here  and  there 
was  dashed  a  spot  of  pink  and  blue.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature.  He  loved  fountains  of  water,  rimmed  with  a  chasing 
of  green  grass  and  pied  flowers,  and  shaded  by  weeping  boughs, 
that  hung  enchanted  by  the  music  of  fairy  feet,  tripping  in  mazy 
circles  upon  the  dappled  sward,  aiid  dipping  their  tiny  butteiHinp 
goblets  into  nature's  chalice.  Such  an  one  bubbled  up  near  his 
dwelling,  and  often  would  he  drive  his  two  geese  and  three  ducks 
to  its  mouth,  and  having  waited  till  they  had  finished  their  drink- 
ing and  bowing,  take  up  a  stick  or  a  stone,  and  drive  them  back 
to  their  coops.  Forests,  too,  were  his  delight,  and  in  the  poetic, 
iris-tinted  month  of  August,  might  he  be  seen,  gazing  upon  that 
glorious  counterpane  of  mosaic — and  waiting  for  Dobbin  to  rest 
His  ear  was  attuned  to  the  bass  part  of  the  scale  ;  and  the  caw- 
ing of  crows,  the  hooting  of  owls,  the  full  chorus  of  bull-frog 
symphony,  and  the  grunting  of  young  porkers,  were  sure  to 
enlist  his  attention.  Mr.  Gosling  was  a  literary  character,  al- 
though he  never  read  the  reviews  or  quoted  Shafcspeare.  Neither 
have  I  ever  found  among  his  papers,  any  thing,  that  treated  of 
"  democracy,"  or  "  our  country" — ^those  public  commons  where 
young  genius  commonly  fences  off  a  kind  of  white  bean  patch 
of  luxuriant  glory,  and  raises  patriotism  and  figures,  that  blossom 
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on  long,  skjTward  pdes.  Nor  can  it  be  strictly  aflSrmed,  that  De- 
mijohn was  a  man  of  letters ;  for — ^it  might  have  been  an  odd 
freak  of  genius,  or  a  love  of  hieroglyphics — ^it  has  never  been  as- 
certained, that  he  wrote  his  name,  but  always  preferred  to  put 
down  a  mathematical  plus,  while  he  employed  an  amanuensis 
to  write  on  each  side  of  it,  "  his  mark."  It  matters  not  what 
authors  were  his  favorites ;  he  was  alike  familiar  with  all  the 
great  masters  of  our  tongue.  He  once  made  a  catalogue  of  his 
library,  and  the  arrangement  of  it  displays  the  ingenuity  of  his 
mind.  Having  mark^  certain  characters,  such  as  stars,  crosses, 
etc.  upon  the  back  side  of  his  books,  consisting  of  a  dozen  and 
odd,  he  entered  the  same  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  Almanac.  Here 
again,  there  was  reference  to  the  corresponding  months,  and  a 
regular  system  of  reading  was  thus  introduced,  highly  beneficial 
to  his  mental  culture.  An  agreeable  variety  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  Comic  Almanac,  succeeded  by  nK>nthly  rotation  to 
Doddridge's  Sermons,  and  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  enjoyed  a  lunar 
reading,  equally  with  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  Who  will  doubt, 
then,  that  Demijohn  was  a  literary  man  ?  He  was  more — ^he  was 
an  antiquarian,  skilled  in  old  legends  and  ghostly  tales,  which  he 
would  tell  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  young  Goslings. 
They,  too,  bore  witness  to  every  beholder,  how  the  taste  of  the 
father  had  become  ingrained  into  their  composition.  Sleeveless 
coats,  studded  with  a  variety  of  brass,  iron  and  horn  buttons,  hats 
that  fickle  fashion  had  disused,  and  trampled  upon  as  she  left, 
jackets  which  bore  an  odd  resemblance  to  the  bodies  around 
which  they  were  buttoned ;  these  it  was  the  delight  of  Mr.  Gos- 
ling, to  show  to  the  world  most  conspicuously  upon  the  persons 
of  his  children.  The  smoke  which  was  often  permitted  to  escape 
into  the  room  had  given  to  their  complexions  a  dingy  bronze,  and 
the  taut  ensemble,  which  was  thus  furnished,  would  have  glad- 
dened the  soul  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  himself.  Demijohn's  chil- 
dren were  of  that  kind,  which  are  ever  finding  something,  and 
Demijohn  of  that  class  which  never  lose  any  thing.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  his  pockets  were  always  filled  with  jack-knives, 
sans  blades,  or  with  blades  of  half  the  usual  length,  rusty  spec<- 
tacles,  nails  of  every  size,  pieces  of  horse  shoes,  linch-pins,  to- 
gether  with  a  diversity  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  this  remarkable  personage,  that  his 
future  biographer  who  shall  sketch  his  full  length  portrait  will 
not  fisdl  to  mark  with  rouge.  Demijohn  Gosling  was  extremely 
fond  of  cold  victuals.  Whether  this  peculiarity  was  caused  by 
his  being  bom  in  December,  whether  it  was  a  ^  family'  trait,  or 
whether  it  was  not  due  to  his  "official  habits"  is  yet  stib  cuUro; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  taste  was  gratified  to  the  full  by 
Mrs.  Gosling,  who  was  of  that  class  of  wives  that  dislike  every 
thing  but  gossip  and  an  easy  chair.    It  grew  into  a  settled  opin- 
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ion  in  that  £unily,  that  turkeys  and  that  species  of  the  animal 
creation,  were  not  made  to  eat — "  it  was  too  bad — yes,  it  was 
sinful."  "  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat"  was  a 
maxim  which  Demijohn  every  day  inculcated  upon  his  hopeful 
ones ;  and  lest  their  juvenile  understandings  might  not  derive 
from  it  the  legitimate  deductions,  he  was  wont  to  afford  them 
subject-matter  to  discuss  and  digest.  Oh !  it  was  a  goodly  sight — 
that  group  at  dinner.  No  i^noke,  reeking  from  fowls  supinely  laid 
in  china,  clouded  the  vision  or  hurried  the  gourmand  through  the 
decencies  of  grace.  No  huge  roast  burdened  at  once  the  plate 
and  the  stomach,  and  inspired  a  wish  for  the  storage-room  of  a 
dromedary.  No  napkins  were  needed  to  protect  broadcloths  and 
satins  from  the  horrors  of  sauce  and  desserts. 

No  pinions  were  seen  high  circling  in  air, 
No  drumgticks  walked  off  to  the  daintisome  fair ; 
No  gruntlings  in  gravy  were  dipping  their  noses, 
Or  getting  ^ect  stood  still  on  their — toeses! 

Reader,  tjbat  is  poetry  ;  but  we  could'nt  help  it.  Wait  tUl  we 
get  down  from  the  clouds,  ''the  highest  heaven  of  our  poetical 
invention,"  and  we  will  jog  pn  together  in  our  sometime  wont. 
There  are  some  subjects  which  refuse  the  didactic  stiffness  of 
prose  and  endue  tiiemselves  naturally  in  the  ore  rotunda  of 
rhyme— -such  an  one  is  a  cold  dinner. — ^But  alas !  like  his  favor- 
ite dishes,  Demijohn  Gosling  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  world.  Odoriferous  is  his  memory,  even  like  unto  a  new- 
mown  field  or  a  fresh-cut  pine  apple.  The  following  tribute  to 
his  ashes  we  extract  from  the  "  Goose-neck  Hollow  Emporium 
and  Commercial  Intelligencer."  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  un- 
like most  notices  of  this  kind,  it  is  penned  by  one  who  knew  the 
subject — ^that  it  does  not  contain  so  much  indiscriminate  eulogy, 
but  sketches  the  definite  traits  of  his  character,  will  be  greatly 
apparent. 

"obituary." 

"  Died  at  his  residence,  in  this  town,  on  Monday  the  12th  inst.. 
Demijohn  Gosling,  Esq.  A  statesmaui  and  a  philosopher,  he  uni- 
ted to  his  many  distinguished  public  services,  domestic  virtues  of 
a  rare  order.  In  his  political  life  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  not 
been  singularly  upright  and  honest ,-  and  though  unfortunately 
we  have  been  compelled  to  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  some 
measures  of  government,  we  can  no  longer  withhold  the  admira- 
tion, which  we  have  long  felt,  for  his  independent  talents  and 
fearless  assertion  of  his  acknowledged  opinions.  As  a  faither  and 
husband  he  combined  in  himself  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  hu- 
manity. Kind,  amiable,  and  gentle,  he  has  left  to  his  afflicted 
wife  and  children,  the  legacy  of  his  fame  and  high  deserts.    His 
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native  state  has  lost  in  him  an  able  and  efficient  functionary. 
Let  her  then  bedew  his  ashes  with  her  tears ;  let  her  erect  a 
monument  over  the  spot  where  his  bones  repose,  and  let  her  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  dignify  and 
render  illustrious  her  annals. 

'  Micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  aiduBf  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores.' 


I  »i 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  honors  pursued  him  to  the 
grave,  as  they  usually  do  all  great  men.  He  was  elected  soon 
after  his  death,  an  honorary  member  of  the  ^'Groose-neck  Hollow 
Lyceum,"  and  life  member  of  the  "  Mechanics'  Association ;"  from 
the  former  he  derives  his  title  of  G.  N.  H.  L.  M. 

Reader,  should  you  ever  visit  the  birth  place  of  Demijohn  you 
will  doubtless  pause — awhile  your  dinner  is  getting  ready  at  the 
best  tavern  in  the  village— 4U  the  spot  where  he  rests  in  peace. 
Brown  is  the  slab  that  rises  above  his  head,  and  marred  by  no 
courtly  rhymes  and  sycophant  compliments.  Underneath  a  con- 
stable's pole  is  noted  the  following,  according  to  his  own  request : 

Demijohn  Goslingj  Dr, 

For  wife,  children,  board,  lodgings  and  office,  $76  27^ 

Cr. 
By  death,  coffin,  tombstone  and  services,  $76  27^ 

Demijohn  Gosling,  went  out  of  the  world  with  his  books 
"  squared ;"  can  as  much  be  said  of  all  heroes  ? 


MODERN  LATIN  ANTHOLOGY. 
No.  I. 

The  Greek  Anthology  has  long  been  justly  admired,  and  al- 
most every  procurable  scrap  of  it  has  been  dragged  into  broad 
daylight,  and  clothed  in  an  English  dress.  The  spirit-stirring 
sword-song  of  Alca3us,  the  two  remaining  odes  of  Sappho,  the 
Danae  and  Perseus  of  Simonides,  and  various  other  choice  mor- 
ceaux  from  the  old  Grecians,  have  been  translated,  and  re-trans- 
lated, times  innumerable.  I  suppose,  that  the  three  above  men- 
tioned, rejoice  in  some  fifty  translations  apiece ;  some  of  them 
most  noble  ones  too,  such  as  Bland's  and  Elton's,  and  many 
whereof  the  less  is  said  the  better.  The  ancient  Latin  Anthol- 
ogy too,  though  not  worn  quite  so  threadbare,  has  received  its 
full  dues  at  the  hands  of  Professor  Wilson  and  otliers.     Is  it  not 
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then  rather  singular,  that  little  or  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid 
to  a  collateral  branch  of  literature,  somewhat  less  fragrant  it  is 
true,  but  still  redolent  of  the  parent  stem  ?  I  mean  the  Latin 
Anthology  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  rather  to  speak  critically, 
of  the  first  half  of  that  century,  and  the  last  few  years  of  the 
preceding. 

".Singular!"  methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  not  at  all ;  what 
similitude  can  there  be  between  the  pur^  Augustan  '  well  of  LcUin 
undefiled,'  and  the  corrupt  and  barbarous  dialect  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries."  Perhaps  most  sequacious  reader,  thou 
art  a  freshman,  or  possibly  thy  memory  leadeth  thee  back  to  a 
far  distant  period,  "  long  time  ago,"  when  thou  wast  a  freshman ; 
and  thy  ideas  of  modem  Latin  are  intimately  connected  with  a 
certain  small  volume,  "  Excerpta  Latina"  by  name.  If  so,  no 
one  can  sympathize  with  thee  more  heartily  than  I  do,  being  my- 
self "  non  ignarus  mali."  But  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  judge  of 
the  poet  by  the  historian ;  for  the  multifarious  barbarisms  with 
which  the  "lingua  divina"  was  inimdated  during  the  middle 
ages,  were  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  prose  writers.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  was  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  Americ€^ 
the  reformation,  the  revival  of  science  and  the  arts ;  in  short,  of 
Europe's  thorough  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  and 
that  the  Latin  tongue  felt  the  purifying  and  renovating  spirit  of 
the  age  and  was  fi:eed  from  most  of  its  coiruptions. 

Indeed,  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, should  furnish  a  very  respectable  Latin  Anthology.  The 
distinguished  statesmen,  philosophers  and  artists,  who  then  flour- 
ished, afforded  abundant  material  to  the  epigrammatists  of  the 
day,  who  pressed  all  tongues  into  their  service ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  the  Latin,  still  at  that  time  a  spoken  language^  and  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  its  sententious' brevity, 
should  have  been  frequently  resorted  to  on  such  occasions.  But 
it  is  time  to  let  some  of  our  modems  speak  for  themselves. 

Beza  made  the  following  epigram  on  Luther. 

Roma  orbem  domult ;  Romam  sibi  papa  subegit 

Viribua  ilia  suisi  fraudlbuB  iste  sais, 
Quanto  isto  major  LutbeniSi  major  et  ilia 

latum  illamquo  uno  qui  domuit  calamo 
I  nunc  Alciden  memorato  Graecia  mendax — 

Lutheri  ad  calamum  fetrea  dava  nihil. 

• 

Rome  the  world  conquered;  her  the  pope  o'erawed. 
And  she  prevailed  by  force,  and  he  by  fhiud ; 
How  much  than  both  was  Luther  greater  still, 
Who  conquered  both  with  but  a  single  quill. 
Go  lying  Greece,  Alcidee  praise  again ! 
Hi0  iron  club  is  nought  to  Luther's  pen. 
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Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  by manying  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Bui^ 
gundy.     This  occasioned  the  following  distich : 

Bella  gerant  alii|  tu  felix  Austria  nubas, 
Nam  quae  Mara  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 

'Tis  thine  to  we^y  O  Austria ;  let  othen  thrive  by  wan, 
Venus  presents  thee  kingdoms  for  othera  won  by  Mars. 

Margaret  of  Yalois,  queen  of  Henri  Q^uatre,  seeing  one  day  a 
poor  man  upon  a  dunghill,  said  to  her  attendants,  ^'  Pauper  ubi* 
que  jacet,"  the  poor  man  rests  any  where.  The  man,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  scholar,  replied  to  her  no  small  astonishment, 

In  thalamis  hftc  nocto  tuisreginajacerem, 
Si  verum  hoc  esset,  pauper  ubique  jacet. 

If  that  were  true,  which  thou  hast  said, 
This  night,  fair  queen,  I'd  share  thy  bed. 

The  works  of  the  great  painters,  furnished  frequent  subjects  of 
encomium.  The  chapel  in  which  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  performed,  was  decorated  with  a  variety  of  paint- 
ings ;  among  these,  was  one  representing  a  group  of  young  art- 
ists, consecrating  thek  works,  -as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  master,  with  this  inscription : 

Tu  pater  et  rerum  inventor,  tu  patria  nobis 
Suppedites,  praecepta  tuis  rex  inclyte  chartis. 

Father  and  founder !  monarch  of  thine  art ! 
To  us,  thy  sons,  thy  precepts  still  impart. 

The  following  verses  which  were  thrown  into  the  grave  of 
Annibal  Caracci  contains  a.  beautiful  conceit : 

Quod  poteras  hominum  vivos  effingere  vultus, 

Annibal,  heu  cito  mors  invida  te  rapuit ! 
Finxisses  utinam  te,  more  decepta  sepulchro, 

Crederet  effigiem,  vivas  et  ipse  fores. 

Death  snatched  thee  hence,  O  Annibal,  in  envy  of  that  skill, 

That  could  the  living  likenesses  of  men  depict  at  will. 

O  h^st  thou  but  thyself  portrayed,  the  ruthless  fates  deceived, 

Had  placed  tby  likeness  in  the  grave,  and  thou  wouldst  yet  have  lived. 

Cbbk. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY   AS   CONNECTED   WITH   A 

NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

The  remaik  is  not  unoommoa  at  the  pre^nt  day,  both  in  our 
own  and  foreign  countries,  that  our  highly  educated  men  are,  as 
a  mass,  opposed  to  the  true  influence  of  free  institutions.  This 
unhappy  perversion  of  sentiment,  instead  of  being  discarded  with 
the  thousand  ephemeral  prejudices,  which  have  clouded  at  various 
times  our  poUtical  horoscope,  but  which  have  sank  successively 
beneath  the  horizon,  seems  to  be  casting  a  broader  and  deeper 
shadow- over  the  literary  mind  of  the  nation.  Lowering,  as  it  does, 
our  character  as  a  people,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  cramping  that 
high  influence  which  we  should  exert  over  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions, and  blasting  our  hopes  of  a  native,  powerful,  original 
growth  of  mind,  but  few  seem  willing  to  wake  up  to  a  full  con- 
viction of  its  ruinous  tendencies.  Democracy  has  never  yet 
been  painted  to  the  world  in  its  own  proper  colors;  but  long 
enough  have  its  fair  proportions  been  distorted  by  the- narrow, 
bigoted  spirit.  Far  too  long  has  a  free  government  been  depicted 
to  the  other  nations,  as  wholly  uncongenial  with  high  attainment 
and  lofty  thought ;  as  raising  up  9  people  of  low  and  sordid  afiec- 
tions;  as  cramping  the  noble  aspirations  of  genius;  as  blunting 
the  finest  emotions  of  the  soul ;  as  chaining  down  the  high  toned 
spirit,  and  lifting  up  to  wealth,  to  power,  to  distinction,  the  low, 
the  mean,  the  grovelling ;  as  defrauding  the  useful  mind  of  its 
just  rewards ;  in  a  word,  as  reducing  all  the  social  relations,  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  human  nature,  all  hope,  all  efibrt, 
every  spring  and  object  of  action,  to  one  dead  flat,  unrelieved  by 
a  single  rise  or  fall. 

The  prejudices,  thus  productive  of  such  unhappy  results,  spread 
from  mind  to  mind  with  fearful  rapidity,  and,  once  rooted,  cling 
with  vexatious  tenacity.     They  lurk  in  the  daily  pursuits  of  the 
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scholar,  in  the  influences  which  aie  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
formation  of  his  early  character.  Accustomed,  as  he  is,  to  study 
the  anatomy  of  government  '^  rather  in  repose  than  in  action,"  he  is 
struck  with  a  species  of  awe  and  bewilderment  at  the  "  wondrous 
strange"  spectacle,  of  a  whole  people,  gathering  together  its  ener- 
gies, and  rushing  forward  in  the  paths  of  reform  and  improvement 
with  all  the  zeal  of  individual  enterprise.  He  lifts  his  eye 
from  the  silent  study  of  past  nations,  and  beholds  himself  hurried 
on  a  mountain  torrent,  through  regions  almost  of  dreams.  With 
a  natural  timidity,  he  dreads  dangers  where  none  can  possibly  have 
an  existence.  Perhaps  he  learns  from  history,  that  commotion 
in  the  ancient  republics  was  the  sure  precursor  of  their  downfall, 
and  exaggerating  dangers,  forgetting  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
regardless  of  the  growing  intelligence,  the  far  reaching  power  of 
thought  which  time  has  brought  to  the  light,  he  joins  with  all  his 
might  in  the  cry,  that  "  something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark." Moreover,  it  has  been  a  foible  of  the  literary  class  in  ev- 
ery age  and  civilized  nation,  to  tvish  to  discover  something  to 
complain  of,  either  in  the  government  instituted  over  them,  or  in 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  or  in  the 
common  weaknesses  of  human  nature — and  men  have  always 
been  willing  to  grant  them  a  greater  or  less  indulgence.  Perhaps 
this  spirit  had  its  first  origin  in  a  burning  thirst  for  the  beautiful 
and  perfect,  producing  a  nervous  restlessness  under  existing  abu- 
ses. Instead,  however,  of  prompting  them  to  look  for  the  accom- 
{dishment  of  their  fond  aspirings  in  the  onward  advancement  of 
man  as  a  social  being,  it  has,  (except  in  times  of  tremendous  ex- 
citement,) induced  them  to  turn  a  regretful  eye  to  the  days  of 
earth's  youngest,  freshest  genius,  as  if  there  was  fo  be  found  the 
sunny  childhood  of  human  nature.  It  has  engendered  wonderful 
systems  of  philosophy,  by  which  the  world,  as  by  a  miracle,  is  to 
be  reformed  and  exalted — such  a  system  as.  Locke  had  the  bold- 
ness to  offer  as  a  constitution  for  the  Carolinian  republic,  or  such 
as  the  more  imaginative  and  metaphysical  Shelley  would  have 
called  into  vogue,  to  render  the  earth  a  poetical  paradise,  or  such  as 
we  see  in  actual  operation,  attended  by  all  its  evil  results,  in  what 
may  well  be  styled  a  nation  of  scholars.  We  are  told  that,  bu- 
ried in  the  depths  of  the  German  hbraries,  are  systems  of  legislation 
fraught  with  the  noblest  democratic  sentiment^s ;  yet  there  must 
they  continue  to  moulder,  until  the  people  are  roused  from  their 
studious  lethargy — ^until  the  spirit  of  an  active  race  "  shall  em- 
brace the  cold  statue,  and  start  it  into  life,  and  youth,  and  beauty." 
The  influence  of  these  prejudices  upon  all  the  social  relations 
in  our  own  country;  creating  unnatural  jealousies,  arousing  vain 
apprehensions,  rendering  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  intel- 
lect worae  than  useless,  raising  up  questions  of  little  or  no  impor- 
lance,  and  spending  on  them  the  powers  of  popular  thought,  are 
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all  of  them  topics  of  the  deepest  and  liveliest  interest.  Upon 
these,  however,  it  is  not  our  present  porpose,  and  might  be  im- 
proper, to  dwell  at  all.  We  turn  to  a  subject  more  general  in  its 
bearingS)  concerning  the  scholar  and  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the 
patriot,  and  closely  inwoven  with  all  our  prospects  of  future  glory. 
These  prejudices  tend  to  crush  thefarmaibm  of  a  bold  tUerature* 
Why,  it  has  often  been  asked,  have  we  no  national  literature  ? — a  lit- 
erature marked  by  some  distinguishing  feature  of  its  own  ?  Some 
have  answered,  because  we  speak  the  English  tongue ;  others, 
because  we  are  yet  too  yoimg ;  others  still,  because  the  greater 
portion  of  the  national  talent  is  turned  to  the  arena  of  politics ;  but 
most  have  asserted,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  our  form  of  government 
and  the  character  of  our  people,  which  hold  out  little  or  no  en- 
couragement to  titerary  genius.  We  know  not  wher&  we  diall 
better  look  for  the  cause,  than  in  the  prejudices  of  our  own  edu- 
cated men,  which  lead  them  to  reason  down  with  calmness  all 
spirit  of  nationality,  and  to  cling  to  the  old  systems  of  thought,  and 
the  old  standards  of  excellence,  which  are  far  from  being  allied 
with  democratic  sentiment. 

A  literature,  to  be  worthy  of  the  title,  national,  must  flow  from 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It  must  be  the  outburst  of 
their  own  master  emotions^  in  the  fervid  gush  of  minstrelsy — ^the 
exhibitions  of  their  own  glowing  patriotism,  in  the  lightning 
flash  of  eloquence—  the  powerful  workings  of  their  own  reason, 
in  the  deep  tones  of  philosophy.  It  must  be  the  free  interming- 
ling of  mind  with  mind  upon  all  topics  of  interest  or  importance. 
Therefore  must  it  be,  like  the  splendid  process  of  crystalizfl^on, 
the  work  entirely  of  nature  ,*  whether  those  crystals  shoot  up  aC 
once,  or  in  rapid  succession,  into  gems  of  radiant  light — ^pyramid 
or  prism  in  dense  forests  of  sparkUng  beauty — all  must  be  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  nature,  regulated  alone  by  nature's  laws. 
Yain  is  it  to  hope  ever  to  obtain  a  national  literature,  which  does 
not  breathe  our  conunon  sentiments,  which  does  not  embody  our 
common  history,  our  common  hopes  and  fears,  which  does  not 
embalm  the  names  of  our  ancestora,  with  the  great  principles  they 
fought  to  sustain. 

And  yet,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  free  and  noble  people,  do  some 
of  onr  politico-philosophers  discover  the  latent  spark  of  a  future 
and  fierce  conflagration.  On  that  ^^  feverish  exeUementf^^  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  at  the  fHresent  day,  beneath  which  all  the  inter- 
ests of  social  life  have  flourished  in  richest  luxuriance,  do  our 
men  of  lettera  ground  their  darkest  forebodings  of  future  misfor- 
tune. Though  strongly  contrasted  with  that  torpor  which  has 
always  been  the  attendaiit  of  despotism,  they  seem  to  regard  it  as 
tfie  very  spirit  which  is  in  time  to  come,  to  subvert  the  &bric  of 
our  liberties,  and  elevate  some  popular  favorite  to  rule  the  lawless 
passions  of  the  mob.    That  excitement  jnay,  on  occasions,  be 
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carried  to  excess,  or  that  it  may  at  times  be  turned  into  improper 
channels,  no  candid  mind  would  wish  to  deny ;  against  these  in- 
jurious tendencies,  we  should  be  earnest  in  opposing  a  strong  bar- 
rier ;  but  it  is  not  bepoming  to  cherish  a  prejudice  against  the  spirit 
itself,  from  its  possible  exuberance.  That  excitement,  and  con- 
tinned  excitement  is  as  necessary  to  success  in  national  as  in- 
dividual effort,  that  it  has  been  the  constant  companion  of  Uberty, 
and  liberty  the  foster  mother  of  science,  and  art,  and  literature,  we 
conceive  to  be  truths  deeply  traced  upon  each  page  of  the  world's 
history.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  in  the  old  republics 
of  Greece,  a  bright  constellation  mirrored  in  the  dark  ocean  of  ig- 
norance heaving  its  sullen  waters  around  them,  and  in  the  bright- 
est of  the  bright,  the  far-famfed  "  fierce  democracy"  of  rock-girt 
Attica.  And  when  we  behold  these  republics  sinking  beneath 
the  shade  of  their  own  insignificance,  as  they  resign  their  right 
of  independence  ,*  when  we  perceive  ail  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  genius,  swept  into  darkness  along  with  their  liberties ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  gorgeous  vision  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  swelling  up  from  the  garden  of  the  earth, 
with  the  glory  of  her  heroes,  and  the  pomp  of  her  triumphs,  mag- 
nificent as  the  approach  of  day,  and  then  perceive  all  fading  away 
<'  like  a  school-boy's  dream" — her  soldiery,  no  longer  able  to  find 
excitement  in  the  din  of  battle,  rushing  to  the  bloody  shows  of 
the  circus  and  amphitheater,  we  must  be  compelled  to  cherish  that 
spirit  which  keeps  the  attention  of  our  people  alive,  upon  all  top* 
ics  concerning  their  personal  happiness  and  political  security. 
What  constituted  the  difference  between  these  renowned  repub- 
lics, and  the  nations  that  slept  the  death-sleep  of  despotism  near 
them  ?  What  gave  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  that  tastefiil 
elegance,  which  gives  a  charm  to  vaguest  superstition,  while  the 
mythology  of  Egypt  remained  dark,  bloody,  repulsive  ?  Was  it 
any  advantage  of  soil  and  climate  ?  or  was  it  a  precedence  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  rendered  the  former  people  so  vastly 
superior  to  the  countless  hosts  of  Persia  and  Assyria  ?  Yet  both 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  latter  were  famed  to  be  far  more  attrac- 
tive, and  Cadmus  introduced  into  Athens  the  Phenician  alphar 
bet,  in  which  were  to  be  couched  the  choice  productions  of  the 
muse  of  P^nassus. 

But  more  especially  in  tracing  the  progress  of  free  principles  in 
modem  times,  do  we  find  them  kindling  along  their  path  a  blaze 
of  enthusiasm,  imtU  in  rainbow  splendor  it  spans  the  heavens  from 
east  to  west.  All  are  acquainted  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  papal  dominion.  Cloud  mounted  on  cloud,  dark- 
ening its  horizon,  gathering  in  revolving  blackness,  untU  the  last 
star  was  blotted  from  the  firmament,  and  the  world  was  wrapt  in 
Ae  deepest  midnight  of  ignorance.  Every  refinement  of  torture, 
every  stratagem  of  malignity,  which  could  excruciate  the  body 
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or  debase  the  mind,  was  called  into  earnest  and  constant  requisi- 
tion.. All  knowledge  was  locked  up  in  the  walls  of  the  convent ; 
all  wealth  was  monopolized  by  a  sordid  and  blood-thirsty  {priest- 
hood ;  the  wings  of  genius  were  clipped,  and  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  breast  inflamed  to  their  intensest  glare.  It  is  only 
in  contemplating  the  gloomy  depths  into  which  the  human  mind 
has  at  times  been  plunged,  that  we  are  enabled  to  realize  the 
priceless  blessings  which  we  ourselves  are  enjoying.  The  night 
of  the  middle  ages  is  one  from  which  the  mind  shrinks  back  with 
instinctive  horror.  And  what  was  it  other  than  a  high  and  noble 
enthusiasm,  kindled  on  the  altar  of  Italian  liberty,  which  roused 
the  continent  to  life  and  action — started  the  human  soul  from  the 
almost  dreamless  slumbers  of  centuries — ^brought  the  sombre  pal- 
aces of  the  feudal  times,  with  their  turrets  and  battlements  court- 
ing the  sky,  in  thunder  to  the  earth — tore  the  fetters  firom  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  taught  the  mind  of  man  to  rise  up  in  all 
its  native  majesty. 

"  Or  quai  pensier,  quai  petti 
Son  chiuai  a  te,  aant*  aura,  e  divo  ardore !" 

In  turning  to  our  country,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  spirit  more  fully  exemplified.  We  are  aware  how 
liable  the  mind  is  to  be  borne  away  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
ift  subject — to  be  borne,  perhaps,  beyond  the  region  of  truth.  We 
are  fully  conscious,  that  excess  of  prosperity  may  be  as  injurious 
to  a  nation,  as  it  may  be  to  an  individual,  and  that  the  injunction 
of  the  poet  is  universal  in  its  application : 

'       <^  Aequatn  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

Servare  mentem,  non  secns  in  bonis." 

But  when  we  contemplate  the  glorious  spectacle  our  own  coun- 
try presents, — the  glorious  example  she  has  set  to  the  world; 
when  we  perceive  the  high  capabilities  and  lofty  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  freed  from  the  shackles  of  slavery, — the  giant 
mould  of  a  nation's  character, — the  subUme  unfolding  of  a  na- 
tion's energies, — the  rapid  progress  of  a  firee  people  in  sdl  that  can 
constitute  national  or  individual  happiness  ,*  our  flag  loved  and 
honored  on  the  remotest  shores,-— our  name  a  synomyme  for  all 
that  is  great  or  enviable  in  a  people,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  too 
highly  esteem  that  liberal  policy  which  has  thus  reodered  us  so 
distinguished  among  the  nations. 

While  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  mere  rhapsody  of  a  heated 
fancy,  we  still  insist  that  there  is  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
these  two  contrasted  pictures  in  human  history ;  there  is  much  in 
them  to  endear  our  own  free  institutions  to  our  hearts,  and  to 
make  us  beware  of  cramping,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great 
principles  which  breathed  forth  in  our  own  and  other  revolutions, 
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that  mark  the  various  stages  of  man's  progress  towards  refinement 
and  happiness.  But  while  we  feel  justified  in  assuming  these 
as  truths  too  clear  to  admit  of  any,  the  least  hesitation,  we  think 
also  that  powerful  arguments  are  here  presented,  to  bring  us  to 
the  firm  conviction,  that  this  government  and  country  do  open 
the  noblest  vista,  down  which  the  inspired  eye  of  genius  has  ever 
gazed,  for  mental  eflfort  and  mental  advancement.  Laying  en- 
tirely out  of  view  the  barriers  removed  from  before  the  cultivation 
of  letters,  and  the  encouragements  offered,  we  shall  merely  speak 
of  that  ^irit  itself,  which  ^'  breathes  the  breath  of  life"  in  every 
channel  of  human  exertion,  into  every  topic  of  human  thought. 
That  spirit  has,  indeed,  so  far  desolated  the  world  with  revolu* 
tions,  the  darkest  and  bloodiest,  throwing  into  dire  confusion  all 
the  elements  of  the  political  atmosphere,  in  order  to  create  from 
them  a  new  and  purer,  which  might  reach  through  its  ubiquity 
the  lowest  recesses  of  society,  call  forth  latent  worth  wherever  it 
might  have  shrunk  from  the  frown  of  oppression,  and  teach  the 
humblest  to  make  use  of  those  powers  which  God  has  given  him. 
This  great  work  has  now  passed  through  the  first  and  most  diffi- 
cult stage  towards  its  final  and  glorious  completion,  and  the  spirit 
which  inspires  it  has  assumed  a.  wholly  dijBTerent  tone  and  com- 
plexion, for  now  the  human  mind  is  free.  It  can  think  and  act  for 
Itself  A  jfree  press  is  thrown  open  to  the  world.  A  nation's  in- 
tellect stands  out  to  view  in  its  giant  yet  beauteous  proportions. 
The  struggle  is  now  between  mind  and  mind — ^no  longer  between 
body  and  body.  The  nation's  hero  is  to  be  no  longer  the  blood- 
stained warrior,  reeking  in  his  glory,  but  he  who  shall  wield  with 
greatest  power  the  scepter  of  truth  ,*  who  shall  exert  the  mightiest 
uid  best  influence ;  who  shall  impress  his  name  the  deepest  on  his 
country's  institutions ;  who  shall  give  birth  to  ennobling  thoughts 
and  creative  principles. 

And  this  spirit  alone  should  give  to  our  literary  productions  a 
striking  trait  of  original  force  and  energy.  We  bad  that  the  lit- 
erature of  every  civilized  people,  tracing  back  to  the  farthest 
epochs  of  history,  has  always  been  marked  by  some  one  promin- 
cfnt  feature  in  their  own  character.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the 
Athenians,  which  displayed  itself  in  all  their  arts — their  statuary 
and  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  graceful  intricacies  of  their  my- 
thology— also  makes  its  appearance  in  the  natural  simplicity  and 
elegant  sublimity  of  their  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators.  With- 
out stopi»ng  to  designate,  we  may  say,  that  the  same  is  observable 
in  the  literature  of  modem  nations— of  Grermany,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  Now  what  should  be  the  leading  feature  of  our 
Uterature — ^bold,  native,  original  ?  It  should,  in  a  single  phrase, 
be  fired  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  proud  people,  a  peofde  of  im- 
mense energy  and  4>oundles8  resource,  thinking,  and  as  they 
think,  o^tng*— exulting  in  having  realized  the  bright  dreams  of 
the  ancient  poet,  and  still  pressing  forward  to  the  goal  of  national 
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perfection ; — it  should  be  fitted  with  noble  excitement     Its  every 
"  thought"  should  "  breathe,"  its  every  "  word"  should  "  bum." 

Could  we  draw  a  symbol  by  which  to  represent  it,  it  should  be 
a  statue  of  gigantic  dimensions,  every  muscle,,  firm  and  com- 
pact, fashioned  for  strength  and  activity ;  its  feet  should  be  set 
upon  the  constitution ;  in  its  right  hand  should  be  held  forth  the 
declaration  of  independence ;  the  trump  of  Uberty  should  be  placed 
to  its  lips,  proclaiming  aloud  to  the  world  the  solution  of  that  great 
problem  of  centuries,  that  man  may  govern  himself. 

We  might  go  on  speculating,  without  a  definite  limit,  upon  the 
character  of  our  national  literature,  but  we  desist.  That  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  should,  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  soul, 
unfold  hitherto  latent  powers  and  emotions,  produce  new  and  viv- 
id combinations  of  thought,  add  unknown  grace  and  vigor  to 
every  movement  of  the  mind,  give  to  all  its  stfuggles  and  out- 
pourings a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  nationality,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  deemed  a  subject  of  doubt.  And  under  a  govern- 
ment original  in  its  nature,  originalin  its  operation  on  social  char- 
acter, original  in  its  settlement,  and  original  in  its  relations  to  the 
world,  certainly  there  must  be  ample  materials  ajforded  to  the 
inventive  genius,  all  enlivened  by  that  spirit,  that  Promethean 
fire,  that  lightning  of  a  nation's  being,  comprised  in  the  single 
phrase,  liberty  of  thought  and  cxtion.  But  our  literary  men  have 
yet  to  feel  the  quickening  influences  of  this  spirit.  They  have 
yet  to  burn  with  the  true  fervor  of  democratic  emotion.  Their 
views  have  yet  to  be  so  expanded  as  to  embrace,  with  a  life-giv- 
ing philanthropy,  all  the  various  interests  of  man — ^man  as  he  is 
found  all  around  the  globe.  Under  the  magic  of  that  principle  of 
onward  advancement,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  faith  of  the 
democrat^  they  have  yet  to  see  future  generations  brought  into 
close  intimacy  with  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  glorying  in  the 
bright  achievements  of  their  own  genius,  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  own  thought ;  they  have  yet  to  feel  themselves 
a  central  heat,  diffusing  warmth,  and  light,  and  happiness,  not 
only  over  the  present  denizens  of  earth,  but  over  humanity  in 
every  age.  They  have  yet  to  be  conscious,  that  to  achieve  any 
great  concjuest  in  the  realms  of  thought,  they  must  beware  of 
deadening  those  nerves  of  noble  emotion,  which  spring  from  a 
firm  trust  in  the  innate  goodness  of  human  nature  ;  that  faith  in 
-a  higher  and  better  condition  on  earth,  which  is  the  surest  test  of 
a  faith  in  a  higher,  and  purer,  and  holier  Ufe  to  come.  They 
must  learn  to  banish  their  traitor  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  yield 
themselves  to  that  inspiring  excitement,  beneath  whose  influ- 
ence only  can  man  be  advanced  to  the  highest  perfection  in  his 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  nature.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
they  find,  to  their  own  astonishment,  the  flood-tides  of  new  and 
original  thought,  of  new  and  original  expression,  gushing  forth, 
pure,  copious,  without  an  effort. 
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THE  WIND. 

Sad  and  wild  u  the  wail  of  the  wind. 
As  on  viewless  wiiigs  it  hurries  past : 

Oh  !  whence  this  spelli  that  quiets  the  raiod^ 
And  passion  enchains  in  slumbers  fast  ? 

*Tis  said  that  oft  at  eTentide, 
When  still  the  leaf,  and  clear  the  skj. 

On  airy  wing  kind  spirits  ride, 
And  charm  the  wilds  with  minstrelsy.  - 

'Tis  to  the  voice  of  these  we  listen, 

In  lonely  place  when  sad  we  roam ; 
While  far  away  o'er  meadows  glisten, 

l*he  lamps  that  light  the  fire-fly  home. 

Oh !  know  you  not  that  the  rushing  winds. 
The  zephyrs  that  kiss  the  fragrant  grove, 

Are  the  pinions*  sweep  of  mighty  minds, 
Or  spirits  that  sad  and  lonely  rove  ? 

Who  canndt  hear  in  the  howling  blast. 
That  scatters  the  rain,  or  vestal  snow, 

A  gentle  voice  as  it  hurries  past, 
That  bids  our  hearts  with  sympathy  glow  ? 

Have  the  winds  so  wild,  the  power  to  wake 
Long  silent  chords  of  memory's  lyre? 

Can  the  blasts  alone  the  slumbers  break. 
Of  feeling's  deep,  but  smothered  fire  .•* 

Oh,  nol  around  us  spiritB  dwell : 

From  fleecy  cloud,  from  fading  leaf. 
Their  whisp'rings  come,  with  magic  spell, 

To  silence  passion,  quiet  grief. 

Oh  !  I  love  to  hear  the  glad  winds  blow, 
When  deep  the  night,  and  dark  the  sky ; 

For  I  hear  in  wild  unceasing  flow. 
The  spirit  tones  that  swell  on  high. 

And  I  love  to  hear  at  eventide. 

The  music  sweet  of  forest  and  rill. 
When  softer  notes  on  light  wings  ride 

O'er  gentle  dale,  and  wood-crowned  hill. 

?  i 
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A.  TALE   OF   1756-8. 

"  Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars, 
And  the  spears  th4U  light  tke  deed  ; 
Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield, — 
Maid,  greet  thy  lorer  home.' 


>i 


On  a  brilliant  starlight  night  towards  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1758,  soon  after  the  bell  of  the  only  small  cathedral  Montreal 
then  contained,  had  chimed  the  hour  of  midnight,  there  might  be 
seen  two  figures  so  closely  enveloped  in  the  French  costume  of 
the  day,  as  to  conceal  their  persons  from  observation,  lEiilently 
threading  their  way  through  one  of  the  dark  streets  of  the  city, 
leading  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence. 

Their  hasty  steps  and  noiseless  tread,  with  the  frequent  chang- 
ing of  their  course,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless  observer.  Reaching  a  dilapidated  portion  of  the 
city's  walls,  they  rapidly  passed  over  it  to  a  secluded  point  upon 
the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  fortifications  of  the  town, 
and  39  they  supposed,  beyond  the  observation  of  the  dozing  sen- 
tinel. , 

Here  a  light  canoe  was  launched  by  one  whose  form  and  dress 
bespoke  him  a  '^  son  of  the  forest  ,*"  and  they  were  about  to  enter, 
when  their  Indian  friend  Teniqua,  (for  such  was  his  name,)  calling 
their  attention  to  the  movements  of  a  sentinel,  whose  observation 
they  seemed  to  have  attracted,  and  directing  them  to  remain  mo- 
tionless, took  his  bow  and  arrow,  threw  himself  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  few  old  logs  «id  busheSj  and  soon  gained  a  near  posi- 
tion to  the  sentinel,  who  had  approached  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
objects  of  his  suspicion  '.  when  a  gentle  breeze  suddenly  cisisting 
aside  the  fur  over-dress  of  one  of  them,  displayed  the  slender 
form  of  a  female,  whose  jeweled  necklace  and  silver  fringed 
pelisse,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon,  quickly  convinced 
the  hitherto  doubting  sentinel.  In  an  instant  his  carabine  was 
presented,  with  the  ordinary  demand  of  "  Who's  there  ?"  Trem- 
ulous with  fear  they  were  about  to  reply,  "  Friends,"  when  the 
shrill  whistle  of  an  arrow — a  groan,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the  dy- 
ing sentinel  released  them  from  their  suspense.  The  well-aimed 
arrow  of  Teniqua  had  done  its  work  upon  one  of  the  hated 
Frenchmen. 

In  an  instant  they  entered  the  boat  and  pushed  from  the  bank, 
but  had  receded  only  a  few  rods,  and  were  yet  in  hearing  dis 
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tance  of  the  shore,  when  they  saw  the  forms,  and  heard  the 
voices  of  men  upon  the  bank  they  had  a  moment  before  left. 

"  The  birds  are  flown,"  said  one  of  them.  "  There !  yonder 
go  the  cursed  rebels ;  but  let's  take  them  on  the  wing."  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  their  guns  were  leveled,  and  would 
perhaps  have  effected  their  wishes,  but  for  the  interference  of 
their  commander — "No,  for  God's  sake,  no!"  said  he,  "seize 
yonder  boat,  and  let  us  pursue  the  rascals." 

To  tear  loose,  and  launch  a  light  boat,  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  three  sturdy  soldiers,  urged  on  by  the  promises  and 
commands  of  their  leader.  The  canoe  had  however  receded  so 
as  to  appear  but  like  a  dark  speck  upon  the  silvery  waters,  ere  the 
pursuit  commenced. 

There  was  the  struggle  on  the  one  hand  for  freedom — ^for  life, 
and  that  which  was  dearer  than  life.  On  the  other,  for  the  sweets 
of  revenge.     Teniqua  and  his  companion  labored  in  silence* 

Each  seemed  to  fly  over  the .  waters ;  yet  Teniqua  saw  the 
other  boat  was  rapidly  gaining  on  them.  Their  oaths  and  impre- 
cations became  more  and  more  distinct ;  when  the  fair  maiden, 
who,  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  had  been  eagerly  vmtching 
their  pursuers,  and  stimulating  her  companions  to  greater  effort, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "They  are  fast  gaining  on  us!  I  can 
already  hear  their  threats  of  revenge!  Senezergus  is  of  the 
number !  Heaven  preserve  us  from  his  power  !  Oh !  Henry ! 
Oh!  Teniqua! — save  us  from  their  hands!"  The  shore  was 
now  in  view ;  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  could  bring  them  to 
it ;  but  their  pursuers  must  inevitably  strike  the  bank  nearly  as 
soon  as  they.  "What  say  you,  Teniqua,"  said  Maverick,  "can 
we  reach  the  land  in  time  to  gain  your  hidden  caverns  ?"  "  Im- 
possible," was  the  laconic  reply  in  broken  French.  The  answer 
was  like  an  electric  shock  to  his  two  companions ;  long  and  fondly 
indulged  hopes  were  in  an  instant  blasted.  Maverick  dropped  his 
oar,  and  drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  from  beneath  his  dress,  re- 
solved to  die  sooner  than  yield. 

"  Madman,"  said  Teniqua,  "  would  you  certainly  giye  yourself 
and  your  woman  into  the  fangs  of  these  hounds  of  h — ^1  ?  Gain 
the  shore,  where  from  behind  trees  or  logs,  we  may  lessen  their 
number  as  they  land,  and  then  try  the  edge  of  our  knives  upon 
the  rest." 

M.  seeing  the  folly  of  his  course  again  plied  the  oar.  They  had 
just  gained  the  covert  of  a  log  on  the  bank,  when  their  pursuers 
swept  into  a  small  cove  a  few  paces  below  them.  "-Now  is'  our 
time,"  said  Teniqua.  "  Aim  sure  if  you  would  hve !"  And  they 
were  just  about  to  fire,  when  their  fair  companion  rushing  to  them, 
and  throwing  their  pieces  aside,  shrieked  "  forbear !  forbear !— do 
not  fire — Edward  is  there,  and  uncle ;  and  I'd  rather  die  myself 
than  see  them  bleed.     Fly,  Teniqua — ^take  Henry  to  your  retreat. 
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You  know  the  forest — they  cannot  pursue  you,  and  their  ven- 
geance will  be  sated  on  recovering  me."  "Never !  never !"  cried 
M.  half  frantic  with  rage  and  disappointment.  "No !  never  will 
I  desert  you,  Viola,  till  torn  from  you  by  brutal  force !  Think 
not  that  I  am  so  base  and  heartless.  Go,  kind  Teniqua,  you  can 
assist  us  no  longer — save  your  life  and  be  my  avenger.  For  since 
Heaven  frowns  upon  us,  I  am  resolved  to  go  back,  that  I  may  at 
least  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  my  sun  sets  within  the 
same  walls,  that  contain  all  for  which  I'd  live — deprived  of  which, 
I'd  choose  to  die."  In  vain  did  Viola  entreat  Maverick  not  so 
rashly  to  sacrifice  his  freedom  and  life  ;  he  still  persisted.  Teni- 
qua had  escaped ;  but  his  companions  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
their  enraged  pursuers,  who  would,  but  for  the  tears  and  entreaties 
o(  Viola,  have  instantly  sacrificed  Maverick  to  the  maties  of  their 
fallen  comrade — the  deed  of  Teniqua.  Viola  met  the  savage  glare 
of  her  uncle's  eye  with  that  inefiable  look  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  which  point  at  least  Heaven  has  granted  woman  much  to  excel. 
He  treated  her  with  the  savage  roughness  of  one  long  accustomed 
to  command,  and  who  feels  that  his  designs  have  been  nearly 
thwarted,  by  one  he  deemed  scarce  worthy  of  apprehension. 
They  were  placed  in  the  boat,  and  quickly  returned  to  the  city ; 
when  Maverick  was  put  under  the  strictest  guard,  and  Viola  un- 
der the  care  of  her  uncle.  But  we  pause  to  give  the  reader  some 
account  of  the  persons  introduced.  Henry  and  Oelia  Maverick 
were  the  only  children  of  Captain  Maverick  of  the  British  navy, 
and  decended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  respected  house  in  the 
west  of  England.  Captain  M.  on  retiring  from  the  navy,  after 
gaining  distinguished  reputation,  on  account  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, was  induced  to  remove  to  the  new  world,  and  settled 
at  New  York  ;  where,  with  the  remnant  of  his  fortune,  he  might 
live,  in  what  was  there  considered  opulence,  and  even  splendor. 

Henry  Maverick,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  i^)eaking,  was 
just  turned  twenty  one  ;  the  hope  of  his  father — the  idol  of  his 
sister;  possessed  of  a  figure  singularly  prepossessing,  a  counte- 
nance indicating  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  and  an  eye  beaming 
forth  a  noble  frankness  of  soul,  which  with  a  commanding  form, 
composed  a  figure  "once  seen  not  soon  to  be  forgot."  Of  high 
spirit,  and  courage,  he  was  only  ambitious  of  becoming  worthy  of 
his  distinguished  pedigree,  and  of  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  family,  by  noble  achievements  and  lofty  daring. 

With  such  sentiments,  he  heard  with  pleasure,  that  in  the  con- 
test between  the  mother  country  and  France,  the  scene  of  strife 
would  be  on  the  soil  of  his  adopted  country.  On  the  demand  for 
troops,  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  frontier,  against  the  in- 
cursions of  th^  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  he  eagerly  enlisted ; 
and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  company  under  Johnaon, 
proceeded  with  liim  against  Crown  Point. 
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At  the  bloody  engagement  with  Dieskau,  his  intrepid  bravery 
and  courage  won  for  him  the  station  vacated  by  the  fall  of  Col. 
Williams.  Highly  successful  in  numerous  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  '56,  with  a  reinforcement 
for  Mercer  at  Oswego,  where  he  arrived  a  short  time  before  the 
brave  Montcalm  appeared  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  took 
the  i4ace  after  a  most  gallant  resistance.  Maverick's  conduct  on 
the  occasion  merited  and  received  the  highest  encomiums.  Hence 
he  was  sent  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Montreal.  Yiola  Stricland  was 
the  only  child  of  Francis  Stricland, — a  younger  son, — ^who  was 
placed  in  the  army  according  to  English  custom,  after  performing 
important,  though  not  brilliant  services  in  India,  engaged  in  ad- 
vantageous commercial  transactions ;  and  after  amassing  a  fortune 
of  near  £10,000  per  annum,  returned  to  his  native  isle — ^mar- 
ried a  French  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  purchasing  a  neat 
and  elegant  mansion  near  the  metropolis,  resolved  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  ease  and  affluence.  Yiola,  her  mother  dying 
soon  after  her  birth,  and  a  raging  epidemic  removing  her  father 
when  she  was  but  three  years  old,  was  left  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  paternal  and  maternal  uncle.  Her  time  was  spent  alter- 
nately at  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Stricland,  and  with  her 
maternal  uncle  at  Paris,  enjoying  every  advantage  of  society  and 
education  that  her  family  and  fortune  could  bestow. 

She  was  at  the  romantic  age  of  seventeen,  when  her  uncle, 
General  Senezergus,  was  ordered  with  a  regiment  of  troops  to 
Montreal.  Senezergus  was  nakirally  pleasant  and  agreeable; 
yet  cunning  and  intriguing.  Opposition  he  could  never  brook. 
And  did  any  one  ever  attempt  to  thwart  his  designs,  his  suavity 
was  the  means,  his  power  the  covering,  for  performing  the  severest 
acts  of  revenge. 

Yiola  was  his  idol — ^next  to  her  an  adopted  orphan  relation, 
Edward  Senezergus,  was  his  favorite ;  with  whom  from  child- 
hood Yiola  had  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  a  sister,  -and  whose  chiv- 
alrous spirit  and  courtly  mien  pleased  her ;  although  she  often 
saw  in  his  character  the  germs  of  that  French  philosophy  tending 
to  a  dereliction  of  all  moral  {xinciple — a  total  wrecklessness  of 
character,  and  disregard  of  all  the  social  virtues,  so  essential  to 
human  happiness.  Senezergus's  mortal  hatred  of  the  English, 
together  with  his  love  of  Yiola,  had  caused  him  to  form  many 
pUuis  and  indulge  many  hopes  of  her  alliance  with  some  scion  of 
French  nobility.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  in  the  social  intimacy 
of  Yiola.  and  Edward,  he  imagined  he  saw  their  future  union. 
Edward,  aware  of  his  uncle's  wishes,  was  himself  very  desirous  of 
winning  so  valuable  a  prize. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  highest  pleasure  tliat 
they  heard  of  her  desire  to  visit  the  new  world  in  company  with 
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them.  After  many  remonstrances  from  her  English  relations, 
she  sailed  with  her  uncle  and  Eldward  for  Montreal. 

Yiola  Stricland,  the  Anglo-French  heiress,  soon  became  the 
theme  of  fashionable  gossip ;  attracting  universal  admiration  from 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  (for 
then,  even  as  now,  Montreal  had  its  purse-proud  nobility  and  its 
miserable  peasantry  ;  its  princely  mansions  and  wretched  hovels 
appearing  in  striking  contrast. )  She  failed  not  to  receive  a  card  for 
every  party.  And  as  she  trod  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  in  the 
vaulted  hall,  all  acknowlec^ed  that  the  grace  of  her  step  was  un- 
equalled— ^her  beauty  and  dignity  of  mien  unrivalled.  In  short, 
nfiss  Stricland  was  the  reigning  belle. 

Intelligent,  gay,  and  witty ;  educated  in  the  first  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  last,  though  not  least,  with  an  income  of  £  10,000,  was 
it  strange  that  the  gallants  of  the  ice-bound  city  of  the  north,  as 
well  as  the  French  officers,  forgetful  of  the  vows  they  had  made 
amid  the  sunny  vales  of  vine-clad  France,  entranced,  should  bow 
in  homage  at  her  feet  ?  Who  could  not  be  in  love  with  so  fair  an 
object,  even  for  itself?  and  then  £10,000  per  annum,  and  asjden* 
did  mansion  near  the  great  English  metropolis,  how  it  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  affections  I 

<*  Oh,  how  can  they  to  heaven  aspire. 
Who  feel  not  love's  delightful  fire/'* 

at  least  under  such  circumstances.  And  would  it  have  been 
strange  if  Viola  was  a  little  dazzled  by  so  much  adoration  and 
flattery,  while  all  her  sex  are  so  fond  of  setting  themselves  up  as 
graven  images,  and  causing  men  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  ?  More 
than  human  must  she  have  been,  had  she  not  been  thus  affected. 
Yet  the  mist  soon  passed  away  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
her  native  good  sense  enabled  her  to  see  through  the  silken  folds 
of  artful  flattery,  while  her  judgment  led  her  to  despise  it.  Her 
micle  and  Edxmd  were  enchanted  with  her  conquests,  and  sup- 
posed she  was ;  until,  on  returning  to  their  hotel  late  one  night, 
from  a  splendid  ball,  where  Viola  had  been  the  reigning  star  of 
the  evening,  she  thus  addressed  Edward :  "  How  disgusting  and 
insipid  is  this  fashionable  life  !  There's  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  a  rational  mind.  The  tinsel  glare  of  hapjnness 
only !"  Edward,  in  surprise,  replied :  "  The  fair  Viola  discon- 
tented !  What  can  there  be  wanting  to  increase,  to  perfect  her 
happiness?"  "A  friend,"  she  replied.  "Gold  may  purchase 
flatterers,  and  beauty  admirers,  but  mental  and  moral  worth 
alone  can  secure  friends.  As  senseless  and  disgusting  is  this 
crowd  of  fawning  sycophants,  as  the  adulations  they  bestow ; 
who  indeed  vow  of  love,  and  talk  of  beauty,  but  think  of  gold. 
■p '      ■  ■        ■  -  "  "  I  '  - 

*  See  "  Won  Deserted,"  page  141,  Vol.  it,  No.  hi,  of  this  Magazine. 
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Were  I  deprived  of  the  two  latter,  heaven  might  grant  me  the 
former ;  which  I  would  rather  have  and  be  the  humble^  happy 
occupant  of  some  rural  cottage,  than  deprived  of  it,  to  be  wel- 
comed in  the  saloons  of  fashion,  and  receive  the  smiles  and  ca- 
resses of  a  band  of  flatterers.  I  would  gain  a  friend  who  could 
appreciate  the  worth  of  mind — one  whom  I  could  esteem  and  re- 
spect ;  and  then  farewell  this  heartless,  soulless  life.  If  I  were" — 
Here  the  opening  of  the  carriage  door,  by  the  footman,  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  where  they  separated, — Edward 
to  dream  of  Yidla ;  Viola  to  ponder  upon  the  past,  and  resolve  for 
the  future. 


The  war  had  been  prosecuted  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
vigor  and  success,  by  the  armies  of  France,  under  the  brave 
Montcalm,  who  having  secured  the  alliance  of  nearly  all  the  In- 
dians, had  laid  the  border  settlement  in  ashes,  and  was  spreading 
terror  and  dismay  the  whole  length  of  the  frontier,  from  Montreal 
to  fort  Du  Quesne,  (now  Pittsburg,)  from  Du  Quesne  to  New  Or- 
leans. Never  was  there  so  powerful  and  so  destructive  a  combin- 
ation of  the  Indian  tribes,  against  the  English  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
inexcusable  lethargy  and  indifference  of  the  British  ministry, 
their  arms,  joined  with  the  French,  were  universally  victorious. 
Oswego  and  other  fortifications  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
great  quantities  of  spoils  and  numbers  of  prisoners  were  daily 
enterino:.  Montreal. 


'*  The  Bummer  is  coming,  on  bo  A  winds  born, 
Yc  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  corn  !" 

It  was  a  brilliant  day  for  the  climate  of  Montreal,  where  the 
enlivening  heat  of  the  golden  summer  seems  to  burst  at  once 
upon  you,  from  the  icy  arms  of  a  dreary  winter. 

But  a  few  days  before,  and  the  prince  of  American  waters  was 
blocked  with  ice — ^the  sky  overcast  with  the  dark  gloom  of 
a  continually  impending  tempest — the  piercing  northern  blast 
whistled  through  the  streets,  and  the  furs  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  in  high  demand.  Now  the  river  was  free  from  ice,  and 
boats  were  daily  arriving  from  Quebec  and  the  lakes.  The 
atmosphere  was  clear  and  serene,  while  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
river  rendered  mild  the  heat  of  an  almost  torrid  sun.  Nature  was 
fast  putting  on  her  fairest  garb,  and  all  was  Ufe  and  animation. 
Such  was  the  day  on  which  Viola  Stricland,  with  several  of  her 
friends,  started  upon  a  boating  excursion.  Passing  several  ve^ 
sels  of  prisoners  just  arrived  in  the  harbor,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Viola,  they  went  on  board  one  of  them.  And  while  this 
scene  of  misfortune  and  misery  called  forth  the  idle  jests  and 
mirth  of  her  French  companions,  it  excited  the  deepest  interest  ^ 
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in  the  breast  of  Tiola,  and  caused  the  silent  tear.  It  was  not 
alone  a  sympathetic  feeling  o{  compassion,  which  any  other  scene 
of  misery  would  have  awakened,  that  affected  her ;  but  it  was  the 
sight  of  Englishmen, ,  whom  she  felt  were  her  friends,  and  that 
their  interest  was  her  interest,  and  at  heart  wished  them  success 
in  the  struggle.  While  walking  with  Edward  about  the  deck, 
and  occasionally  addressing  them  in  her  vernacular,  she  acciden- 
tally observed  one  among  them,  of  commanding  mien,  who 
seemed,  more  than  his  companions,  to  rise  above  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  reflect  upon  surrounding  circumstances  with  calm,  though 
deeply  affected  feelings.  When  first  she  cast  her  eye  upon  him, 
she  thought  him  a  form  of  the  noblest  mould  she  had  ever  seen ; 
and  as  she  frequently  passed  in  that  direction,  and  each  time  met 
his  la^e  blue  eye  fixed  upon  her,  and  saw  a  countenance  beam- 
ing frankness  and  generosity,  her  good  opinion  was  by  no  means 
lessened.  When  about  to  leave  the  vessel,  as  she  took  a  last  look 
upon  him,  she  felt  the  crimson  come  upon  her  cheek,  and  yet 
she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  was  fix^m  that  tender  feeling — sym- 
pathy ! 


It  is  impossible  for  any  who  have  not  viewed  for  themselves, 
to  conceive  of  the  great  variety,  and  the  splendor  of  the  scenery 
of  our  border  lakes,  and  the  noble  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  more  known,  because  more  fre- 
quented and  sung  of,  are  not  superior  in  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery,  while  in  majesty,  grandeur,  and  variety,  they  are,  in  our 
opinion,  quite  inferior.  Leaving  the  thunder  of  Niagara,  and  pass- 
ing Ontario's  placid  waters,  you  enter  the  channel  of  the  river, 
winding  your  way  through  the  ^'  thousand  islands,"  a  scene  of 
unsurpassed  beauty.  Then  with  the  broad,  deep  channel  of  the 
majestic  river  before,  and  on  either  hand,  the  shore  so  distant  as 
to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  the  eye  is  never  wearied  with 
gazing  at  the  high  bluffs,  overhanging  crags,  sloping  woodlands, 
flourishing  villages,  and  numerous  islands,  which  pass  in  rapid 
succession  for  hundreds  of  miles,  until  passing  the  '^  Gibraltar  of 
the  new  world,"  the  river  is  soon  lost  in  the  "  dark  blue  sea." 
But  a  truce  to  this  prosing,  and  to  our  boating  pairty.  Career- 
ing gaily  o'er  the  waters  under  a  light  press  of  sail,  aJl  were  full 
of  mirth  and  glee,  save  the  fair  Viola,  o'er  whose  countenance  a 
pensive  thoughtfulness  seemed  suddenly  to  have  come. 

"  Remarkably  serious  all  on  a  sudden,  our  friend  Miss  Stric- 
land  appears  to  have  become.  Mr.  Morley,  can  you  divine  the 
cause  ?"  said  Miss  Fenwick,  archly. 

"  Oh,  merely  a  touch  of  sympathy  for  that  prisoner,  the  blue 
eyed  Colonel,  I  suspect,  as  I  saw  them  eyeing  each  other  very 
closely,"  replied  Morley.     "  But,  Miss  Stricland,  do  I  pray  you, 
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Miss  S ,  relieve  us  from  suspense,  by  informing  us  whether 

this  be  really  an  affection  of  the  heart,  or  only  of  the  head  ?" 

"  Only  of  the  head,  sir.  I  trust  you  don't  think  my  heart  so 
easily  stormed,"  replied  Yiola,  slightly  coloring. 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  Morley,  laughing.  "I  was  only 
thinking  how  poisonous  must  have  been  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vessel  to  have  affected  your  head  so  suddenly!  However,  I 
did  myself  feel  quite  sorry  for  that  gallant  fellow,  for  he  is  of  the 
real  English  blood,  high  sjArit  and  family,  a  brave  officer,  as  his 
conduct  at  Oswego  proved  to  me,  and  a  generous  hearted  soldier, 
as  his  affability  and  kindness  to  his  fellow  prisoners  showed.  But 
the  fate  which  rules  our  destinies  is  unseen  and  unalterable,  and 
the  fortunes  of  war  may  soon  place  me  in  a  similar  situation." 

"Quite  possible,  Mr.  Morley,  unless  your  heels  should  save 
you,"  said  Viola. 

"  Capital !"  answered  Morley.  "  I  think  Miss  S is  conva- 
lescing rapidly :  but  here  we  are  again  at  the  wharf,  and  I  think 
it  is  well,  for  I  have  a  fine  appetite  for  that  haunch  of  venison  we 
were  to  have  for  dinner." 

That  Miss  Stricland's  sympcUhetic  temperament  should  have 
induced  her  to  make  frequent  "visits  of  mercy^^  to  the  barracks 
of  the  prisoners,  would  by  no  means  seem  surprising,  while  the 
fact  that  she  always  cLcddentally  passed  Maverick's  (for  such, 
gentle  reader,  you  must  hav^e,  ere  this,  conjectured  the  gallant 
prisoner  to  have  been)  place  of  confinement,  and  that  the  crim- 
son came  to  her  cheeks  as  she  met  his  noble  countenance  and 
benignant  smile,  was  indeed  rather  surprising.  Nor  did  the  fact 
escape  the  observation  of  Maverick,  who  almost  unconsciously 
hoped,  and  yet  dared  not  think  himself  the  cause.  Two  or  three 
weeks  passed  thus,  when  an  order  was  brought  from  an  unknown 
source  for  Maverick  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  parole: 
The  exchange  of  the  miserable  accommodations  of  a  prisoner's 
barracks  for  lodgings  in  an  airy  hotel,  was  by  no  means  displeas- 
ing, but  more  especially  agreeable,  as  it  afforded  the  advantages 
of  society,  into  the  most  fashionable  of  which,  M.'s  versatile 
genius,  the  bland  politeness  of  his  manners,  together  with  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  quickly  gained  him  admission.  The  fre- 
quent opportunities  Maverick  and  Viola  now  had  for  each  other's 
society,  and  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments,  daily  tended  to  in- 
crease the  favorable  opinion  each  had  formed  of  the  other,  when 
fortune  first  threw  them  in  contact.  There  was  a  magic  charm, 
which  neither  had  ever  before  felt,  that  drew  them  together  at 
the  dance  and  the  social  painty.  But  why  should  the  inexperien- 
ced attempt  a  description  of  "  the  course  of  true  love."  It  is  in 
vain,  and  we  forbear!  At  the  evident  preference  of  Viola  for 
Maverick,  the  maiden  gossips  of  the  city  were  aroused  ;  scandal, 
rife  with  jealousy,  was  awake,  and  rumor  abroad.     Viola's  uncle, 
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whose  whole  attention  had  been  engaged  in  military  affairs,  be- 
came alarmed.  That  his  niece  shonld  form  an  attachment  to 
mntf  (me  except  ESdward,  was  too  much ;  bat  that  it  should  be  to 
an  Englishman  !  an  ESnglish  prisoner  I  was  really  enraging.  He 
used  every  art  to  depreciate  M.  iq  her  esteem,  which,  only  tend- 
ing to  kindle  into  a  fiarae  their  already  deeply  excited  passionsi 
and  their  future  union  being  resolved  upon,  Maverick  was,  under 
felse  pretenses,  remanded  to  prison,  soon  to  be  sent  to  duebec. 
He  immediately  sent  the  following  by  a  trusty  servant  to  Viola. 

"  Viola,  the  injustice  of  Senezergus  is  about  to  consign  me  to  the 
dungeons  of  Quebec.  My  only  anxiety  is  for  your  safety  and 
welfare.  Fear  not  for  me.  Confident  that  I  possess  your  esteem, 
I  can  smile  at  the  grates  and  bars  of  a  dungeon.  But  the  for- 
tunes of  war  are  uncertain  ;  and  should  fate  bestow  on  me  free- 
dom, I  fly  to  my  country^s  noble  standard,  "  to  gather  laurels  to 
garland  your  brow."  I  look  upon  the  past  with  pleasure,  and  the 
future  with  hope.  Let  me  know  of  your  situation  if  possible. 
Devotedly  youts,  Maverick." 

To  which  Viola,  enraged  at  the  injustice  of  her  uncle,  returned 
the  following  answer;  which,  if  not  quite  so  sentimental,  is  quite 
as  expressive  as  some  modern  love  epistles : 

"  Dearest  Henry : — The  treatment  I  receive  from  my  uncle  is 
scarcely  less  rigorous  than  it  is  towards  you ;  closely  watched,  I 
receive  little  at  his  hands  but  taunts  and  invective.  And  should 
I  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  thwart  his  designs,  I  can  expect  noth- 
ing from  his  tyranny  but  the  severest  vengeance. 

'^  I  would  I  were  free  from  his  unjust  dominatiop.  Edward  is 
my  only  friend,  and  would  be  more  kind  but  for  the  power  of  un- 
cle over  him.  VfTere  you  only  free  and  safe,  I  should  be  compara- 
tively happy.  As  it  is,  let  us  calmly  await  the  events  of  the 
future.  Viola." 

On  receiving  this,  the  spirit  of  Maverick  was  aroused,  and  he 
resolved  at  least  to  make  an  attempt,  to  free  himself  and  Viola 
from  the  tyranny  of  Senezergus.  He  devised  a  thousand  schemeSi 
all  of  which  were  unsatisfactory ;  until,  in  union  with  Teniqua,  (a 
faithful  Indian  friend  taken  with  him  at  Oswego,)  he  hit  upon  the 
following  bold  plan.  To  free  himself  from  confinement,  which 
firom  his  universal  good  conduct  would  be  comparatively  easy ; 
meet  Viola  at  some  place  agreed  upon  ;  pass  the  river  m  a  boat 
prepared  by  Teniqua ;  remain  in  a  cavern  known  only  to  Teniqua, 
until  pursuit  should  cease,  and  then  pass  under  the  guidance  of 
their  Indian  friend,  through  that  dense  wilderness,  stretching  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  hostile  Indians.  Difficult  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  it 
was  the  best  plan  they  could  devise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tempt its  execution.     Its  success  is  already  known.     A  servant 
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accidentally  perceiving  some  one  leaving  the  house,  and  suspect* 
ing  it  was  Viola,  went  to  her  apartment,  and  finding  her  ab^nt, 
aroused  her  uncle,  who  sending  servants  in  all  directions,  went 
himself  to  the  prison  of  Maverick,  and  finding  him  gone,  the 
whole  scheme  broke  at  once  upon  him  ^  and  mad  with  rage,  in 
company  with  Edward,  and  two  or  three  of  the  soldiers,  he  was 
wandering  about  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  the  report  of  the 
dying  sentinel's  carabine  attracted  them  to  the  spot,  where  he  saw 
the  boat  passing  the  river.  The  rage  and  barbarity  of  Senezer** 
gus  passed  all  bounds. 

*  Maverick  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be-  shot,  for  the  murder 
of  the  sentinel ;  notwithstanding  Viola  declared  that  the  murder 
was  committed  by  Teniqua,  Maverick's  blood  would  alone  satisfy 
the  vengeance  of  Senezergus.  He  was  however,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Edward,  reprieved  for  a  short  time.  Soon  after,  Lou- 
isbourg  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  an 
assault  daily  expected  upon  duebec,  Senezergus  was  called  with 
a  reinforcement,  for  the  defense  of  that  fortress.  Leaving  Viola  in 
care  of  Edward  at  Montreal,  he  took  Maverick  with  him,  resolved 
to  free  himself  from  fear  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy  by  his  death. 
In  the  mean  time  Teniqua  was  not  forgetful  of  his  friend. 
Having  by  various  means  discovered  the  removal  of  Maverick, 
as  well  as  his  sentence  of  death,  he  entered  (Quebec  as  a  friend, 
sent  from  a  distant  tribe,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  victorious 
French.  Montcalm  received  him  with  that  studied  ease  and 
affability  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  and  which  gave  him 
such  unbounded  influence  over  the  wild  sons  of  the  forest.  Know- 
ing the  necessity  of  gratifying  all  their  capricious  whims  in  order 
to  preserve  their  friendship,  he,  after  presenting  Teniqua  with  va- 
rious trifling  trinkets,  gave  him  a  passport  directing  the  oflficers  to 
gratify  him  in  any  trifling  reqiiest  and  dismissed  him.  Teniqua 
wandering  about  the  city  near  dark,  came  with  apparent  careless- 
ness to  the  place  where  prisoners  were  confined,  and  as  the  keeper 
was  going  his  evening  round  with  their  allowance  of  food, 
desired  to  go  with  him.  The  keeper  at  first  roughly  pushed 
him  aside,  but  on  seeing  his  passport  from  Montcalm,  very  dog- 
gedly and  sullenly  allowed  him  to  follow.  They  had  passed 
nearly  all  the  cells,  and  Teniqua  began  to  despair,  when  the  soft 
sound  of  a  flagelet,  which  he  had  often  heard  Maverick  play, 
struck  upon  his  ear.  Presently  the  door  of  the  cell  whence  the 
sound  issued  was  opened,  and  there  he  beheld  the  stately  form  of 
Maverick,  with  a  pale  and  dejected  countenance,  reclining  on  a 
miserable  couch  of  straw.  M.  not  immediately  recognizing  Te- 
niqua, addressed  the  keeper,  "  Hell  Fonzell,  what  says  the  gen- 
eral about  my  fate  ?"  '^  You  will  learn  soon  enough.  Eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  old  barracks,  will  tell  you,"  re- 
plied the  keeper  gruffly.     <^  Let  it  come,"  said  Maverick,  '^  for 
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death  is  preferable  to  this  wretched  life,  since  it  must  come  sooner 
or  later."  Just  as  soon  as  M.  had  finished  speaking,  Teniqua 
having  approached  and  touched  him,  he  discovered  who  it  was 
and  was  about  to  address  him ;  but  a  motion  from  Teniqua  com- 
manded silence,  while  he  approached  the  keeper,  who  was  stoop- 
ing down  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  cell,  to  deposit  his  food  on 
a  small  stool,  and  drawing  his  tomahawk  from  under  his  blanket, 
gave  him  a  blow  upon  the  back  of  his  head  which  laid  him 
senseless  upon  the  floor,  and  would  have  added  a  finishing  stroke 
but  for  the  interference  of  Maverick,  who  could  not  however  keep 
him  from  his  "  indomitable  propensity"  of  trjnng  his  knife  upon 
his  scalp.  Then  stripping  him  of  his  clothes,  Maverick  soon 
appeared  in  the  keeper's  gsu-b,  and  issuing  forth,  they  passed  the 
sentinels  and  guards  without  creating  the  least  suspicion,  reached 
the  boat  Teniqua  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  dawn 
of  the  next  day  they  were  far  beyond  pursuit,  on  their  way  to 
join  the  British  forces  at  Lake  George.  Maverick  could  scarcely 
relinquish  the  idea  of  visiting  Montreal,  even  at  the  imminent  haz- 
ard of  his  life,  until  Teniqua  informed  him  that  when  he  was 
there  he  had  made  various  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  fair  maiden, 
and  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  her,  only,  that  in  company 
with  Edward  she  had  left  town  very  secretly  soon  after  Sene- 
zergus's  departure ;  but  that  the  general  supposition  was  that  they 
had  embarked  for  France.  In  entire  despair  therefore  of  seeing 
her  before  the  close  of  the  war,  if  ever,  he  resolved  to  cast  off  the 
gloom  which  ignorance  of  her  fate  spread  over  him,  by  plunging 
into  military  life  and  taking  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  country's 
glory.  He  reached  the  British  lines  soon  after  the  bloody  defeat  of 
Abercrombie  under  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga.  Seeing  that  his 
coimtry's  arms  were  in  disgrace,  and  that  some  bold  and  successful 
project  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  soldiery, 
he  laid  before  Col.  Bradstreet,  a  friend  of  his,  the  project  of  ma- 
king a  sudden  descent  upon  Frontignac,  a  very  important  post  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  Ontario,  where  Maverick  had  learned 
while  in  Montreal,  were  stored  large  quantities  of  ordnance,  mil- 
itary stores,  and  goods  for  the  southwestern  posts,  and  which  for- 
tification on  account  of  its  distance  from  any  English  post  being 
considered  perfectly  secure,  was  guarded  by  a  small  force.  Brad- 
street  laid  the  plan  before  Abercrombie,  who,  anxious  to  repair  the 
disgrace  of  the  late  defeat,  closed  with  it ;  and  Bradstreet,  with 
Maverick,  second  in  command,  soon  appeared  with  their  forces 
before  Frontignac,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
reader  can  perhaps  have  some  conception  of  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  Maverick,  when  in  company  with  Bradstreet,  at  the  head  of 
their  forces  as  he  entered  the  fort,  Viola  Stricland  rushed  into  his 
arms !  and  Edward  Senezergus  soon  after  took  him  warmly  by 
Ihe  hand.    The  causes  of  this  event  are  briefly  these.    Soon  after 
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the  general's  departure  for  Quebec,  Edward,  receiving  orders  to 
repair  to  Frontignac,  at  the  request  of  Viola,  who  now  found  Ed^ 
ward  her  only  friend,  solicited,  and  obtained  permission  for  Yiola 
to  accompany  him,  her  uncle  not  daring  then  to  send  her  lo 
France,  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  filled  with  British  men 
of  war.  Senezergus  thought  also  that  she  would  be  more  secure 
at  that  place,  and  that  the  company  of  Edward  might  turn  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  and  revive  her  spirits  and  health,  which 
seemed  to  languish  under  the  corroding  influence  of  a  lone  and 
secret  passion. 

Edward  foi^getting  the  chagrin  c^  his  disappointment,  had  con- 
soled her  with  the  generous  affection  of  a  brother,  and  cheered 
her  with  the  idea  that  her  uncle's  anger  wouldquickly  pass  away; 
that  Henry  would  be  pardoned,  and  they  should  meet  again  under 
happier  auspices.  A  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  fall  of 
Frontignac,  there  was  seen  emerging  from  a  surrounding  grove, 
and  passing  up  the  stately  arena,  leading  to  Stricland  place,  a 
8[4endid  carriage  and  horses,  with  two  liveried  servants  in  attend- 
ance. On  reaching  the  lofty  edifice,  Captain  Maverick,  Edward 
Senezei^us  and  lady  being  announced,  were  ushered  into  an  ele- 
gantly furnished  drawing-room,  where  Colonel  Maverick  was  en- 
deavoring to  amuse  one  of  those  all-important  appendages  ta  a 
well  regulated  family,  a  prilling,  squalling  child,  some  six  months 
old.  But  leaving  them  amid  their  congratulations,  we  will  return 
a  moment  to  preceding  events.  On  the  destruction  of  Frontig- 
nac, Maverick  receiving  the  highest  credit  for  his  conduct  in  the 
enterprise,  accompanied  by  Miss  Stricland,  and  Edward,  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  on  parole,  returned  to  the  residence  of  Maverick's 
father  in  New  York,  where,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  their  nuptial 
ceremonies  soon  after  took  place;  and  at  the  ui^ent  request  of 
Yiola,  sailed  for  England  to  occupy  the  mansion  long  since  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  her  father, 

Edward,  after  spending  a  length  of  time  in  the  society  of  Miss 
Celia  Maverick,  was  by  no  means  remarkably  pleased  to  learn, 
that  on  account  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  it  had  become  his 
duty  to  return  to  his  uncle  at  Quebec ;  nor  did  he  until  after 
many  promises,  to  return  so  soon  as  his  ol£cial  duties  would  per^ 
mit.  General  Senezergus's  rage  on  learning  in  quick  succession,  of 
the  escape  of  Maverick,  the  fall  of  Frontignac,  and  the  removal 
of  Yiola  and  Edward  to  New  York,  was  ungovernable,  but  for- 
tunately, thero  was  now  no  one  on  whom  he  could  vent  his  mal- 
ice ;  as  the  age  of  Viola  and  the  laws  of  her  country  preserved 
herself  and  estate  out  of  his  power.  His  fate  at  the  fall  of  QLn»- 
bee,  is  well  known.  He  died  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  bravely 
leading  the  French  to  the  chaise,  after  the  fall  of  Montcalm ; 
having  however  previous  to  the  engagement,  made  Eklward  heir 
to  all  his  estates,  in  case  of  his  fall.     Edward,  himself  severely 
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wounded,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  '60, 
repaired  to  New  York,  where,  wedding  Miss  Maverick,  he  shortly 
after,  in  company  with  Captain  Maverick,  whose  lady  had  died 
several  years  previous,  sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  estates 
near  Paris.  Teniqua  went  out  to  England  with  Colonel  Mave- 
rick, but  in  a  short  time  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  civilized  society,  as  well  as  the  interest  he  excited, 
to  the  deep  regret  of  the  Colonel  and  his  lady,  returned  to  roam 
untrammeled  amid  the  wild  forests  of  the  border  lakes. 


Gentle  reader,  if  we  have  prosed  so  long  as  to  weary  your  pa- 
tience, most  graciously  would  we  beg  your  pardon.  For  our- 
selves, as  we  love  to  wander  amid  those  vales  and  glens,  where 
once  whistled  the  Indian  arrow,  and  echoed  the  war  whoop,  so  we 
delight  to  call  up  jfrom  the  images  of  the  past,  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  ''  border  wars,"  and  to  reflect  upon  the  thousand,  thrilling 
incidents  connected  with  them,  most  of  which  are  now  only 
known  by  tradition  and  song.  11. 
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"  Afitetioii'fe  Mlf  deplores  thy  youthful  doom."— Xof 4  Bjfron, 

As  the  fair  iruit  coDsumeg  its  .Tital  g^rm, 
To  feed  the  gorgiogs  of  a  greedy  worm ; 
So  thou  Ambition  !  to  embalm  a  name, 
Iniatiate  preyest  on  the  mortal  frame — 
Thus  does  the  ivy  with  the  bays  entwine. 
Thus,  gifled  Henry,  death  and  ftme  were  thine. 

As  o'er  the  heavens  gleams  a  meteor  ligfati 
Flashes,  and  vanishes  in  sudden  night; 
So  blazed  thy  lamp  of  life,  and  ah,  so  soon 
Qwencfaed  in  its  hrightneas,  by  the  envious  tdob! 

Grief,  tend'rest  grief,  did  e*er  my  breast  inspire 

To  list  the  echo  of  thy  wailing  lyre ; 

Those  pensive  strains,  which  in  thee  seemed  to  rise 

Like  the  fair  swan,  the  sweetest  as  he  dies. 

And  as  thy  pale  cheek  with  the  hectic  glowed, 

So  from  thy  fiiintly  quivering  harp-striogB  flowed 

A  spirit  melody  ;  bo  easts  the  sun, 

A  rieber  halo  when  his  course  is  ran. 

Though  many  wireg  did  that  sweet  harp  entwiiM| 

Each  note  it  rang  was  harmony  divine. 

Now,  free  and  merry  as  the  carol'd  lay 

Of  twittering  songsters  on  the  leafy  spray; 
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Now  u  the  wiDd  that  moans  through  ruined  aislei 
Fitful,  and. sad,  and  melancholy  wild. 
Now,  bold  and  recklesa  as  the  ocean's  roar. 
When  dash  its  waves  impetuous  on  the  shore ; 
Now,  soft  as  pity  in  a  fair  one's  eye 
It  seemed  upon  the  ravished  sense, — ^to  die, 
Then  gathering  fire  and  loftiness  again 
It  rose,  and  blended  with  a  Milton's  strain. 

But  ah !  the  hand  that  swept  its  witching  strings 

Is  silent — yet  when  evening  flings 

Its  influence  sweet  and  gentler  thoughts  engage, 

Bending  in  transport  o'er  thy  speaking  page, 

I  seem  to  catch  its  melody  divine, 

As  softened  music  from  a  sphery  clime. 

Be  this  the  noblest  praise,  that  thy  chaste  lyre, 
Ne'er  caught  the  breathings  of  unhallowed  fire ', 
That  though  a  child  of  fancy,  wild  and  free, 
The  path  of  virtue  e'er  had  charms  for  thee. 
With  nature's  older  minstrel,  thou  left  not, 
"  A  line  which  dying,  thou  wouMst  wish  to  blot." 
But  many,  (be  the  praise  with  reverence  given,) 
Which  might  uncensured  thrill  the  courts  of  heaven. 

Lo !  piety,  whose  calm,  ethereal  eye 
Has  drawn  its  deep  devotion  from  the  sky, 
Sobs  o'er  thy  tomb ;  and  nature  drops  a  tear, 
And  genius'  full,  bright  orb  is  clouded  there. 
I  too  would  come,  to  wreathe  a  votive  lay, 
Whose  only  incense,  is — sincerity. 


TRUTH. 


7^ 


"  Truth  is  such  a  flyaway,  such  a  slyboots,  so  untransportable  and  unbarrelabla 
a  commodity,  that  it  is  as  bad  to  catch  as  light." — R.  W.  Enurmm. 

Truth,  like  its  author,  is  in  its  nature  mysterious.  In  its  in- 
vestigation science  has  searched  with  eagle  eye,  among  all  the 
hidden  things  of  nature,  and  philosophy  with  fearless  step,  has 
wandered  over  the  twilight  fields  of  speculation.  For  truth  too, 
wars  are  waged,  and  victories  won  on  the  great  field  of  ethical 
polemics,  which  have  shaken  and  are  still  shaking  to  their  centers 
the  mental  and  moral  worlds.  How  often  have  we  seen  two 
intellectual  giants  enter  the  lists  with  all  the  fury  of  Roman  gla- 
diators, and  after  hurling  their  shafts  of  sophistry,  satire,  wit  and 
calumny,  till  the  sun  of  truth  is  hidden  by  their  weapons,  shrink 
away  from  the  arena,  crowned  not  with  the  laurels  of  a  noble 
contest,  but  covered  ^ith  the  dust  of  a  wordy  warfare.    But  the 
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tongue  and  pen  are  not  the  only  instraments  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  discovery  and  defense  of  truth.  The  rack,  the 
dungeon  and  the  sword  have  all  been  eloquent  in  its  support. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  however,  notwithstanding  all  this  zeal  for 
truth,  are  still  shrouded  in  the  starlessnight  which  hangs  in  gloom 
over  the  vale  of  ignorance  and  error.  Even  the  more  favored 
ones  have  as  yet  gathered  but  a  few  grains  of  shining  dust  which 
have  come  down  with  the  tide  from  the  golden  Tmolus,  while 
the  mount  itself,  with  all  its  exhaustless  treasures,  has  been  hid- 
den from  their  view.  Well  might  the  prince  of  philosophers, 
with  characteristic  humility,  exclaim — "  to  myself  I  seem  to  have 
been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  my- 
self in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or .  prettier  shell 
than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me.'*  '  All  our  knowledge,  if  knowledge  it  may  be  called, 
is  confined  to  the  surface  of  things — to  the  properties  developed 
to  the  eye^of  observation.  All  attempts  to  investigate  the  essence 
of  either  mind  or  matter,  are  perfectly  futile — they  are  but  at- 
tempts to  fill  the  sieve  of  the  Danaides,  and  roll  up  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus.  ^ 

Genius,  when  it  has  soared  the  highest,  has  been  compelled  to 
fold  its  tired  pinions  at  the  base  of  the  hill  upon  whose  lofty  and 
invisible  summit,  the  Eternal  hath  reared  the  Temple  of  Truth. 
If  he  who  had  consecrated  himself  to  his  undertaking  with  un- 
exampled, iron  diligence  scarcely  reached  the  confines  of  truth — 
if  Newton,  who  had  attained  the  high  priesthood  of  nature,  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  is  by  no  means 
strange  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  gaping  multitude,  she  deigns 
not  to  unveil  herself  to  adoration.  But  though  she  thus  hides  her 
face  from  the  vacant  stare  of  the  dull  and  dim-eyed  herd,  yet  she 
condescends  to  make  her  glory  pass  before  her  ardent  and  untiring 
votaries.  Around  the  pilgrim  who  worships  at  her  shrine,  she 
sheds  a  halo  of  celestial  light,  and  feasts  his  eye  with  visions  of 
unfading  beauty,  and  though  in  the  feebleness  of  his  clay-fettered 
intellect  he  cannot  comprehend  the  infinitude  of  her  attributes  or 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  her  perfections,  yet,  while  he  stands 
afar  ofi*,  and  contemplates  the  splendor  and  magnificence  that 
wait  around  her  chosen  seat,  his  mind  ennobled  by  the  view, 
glows  with  new  emotions  and  reaches  on  to  all  that  is  lofty  and 
limitless  in  nature.  The  divinity  stirs  within  him.  He  feels  the 
wings  breaking  from  their  shell,  and  longs  to  drop  the  sluggish 
chrysalis  and  soar  a  freed  and  ethereal  essence  above  the  mists  of 
earth  to  the  clear  empyrean,  where  he  may  gaze  on  the  beautiful 
a:nd  true  in  all  their  unsullied  purity,  in  all  their  unconcealed  per- 
fections. He  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  glories  in  the  dim 
and  dusky  distance,  and  the  Promethean  spark  within  his  bosom 
is  kindled  into  a  flame  as  sacred  as  the  Roman  vestal,  and  as 
quenchless  as  his  own  immortality.     His  spirit,  once  roused  from 
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its  lethargy,  spurns  the  fetters  which  passion  and  appetite  had 
thrown  aroaiid  it,  and,  like  the  famed  eastern  bird,  soars  on  a 
wing  that  ne^er  tires  and  never  rests.  Such  is  the  power  of 
truth  over  the  mind  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  its  nature 
and  destiny.  Let  us  turn  now  from  a  consideration  of  its  influx 
ence  upon  individual  mind  and  glance  at  its  i»K)gre8s  and  power 
in  the  world  at  large. 

The  young  earth  was  scarcely  fixed  upon  its  foundations  and 
the  song  of  the  ''  morning  stars"  was  yet  floating  upon  the  distant 
air,  when  the  father  of  lies  stalked  forth  from  his  fiery  kingdom, 
and  declared  an  eternal  war  against  all  that  was  true  and  beauti- 
ful of  earth.  The  issue  of  his  first  assault  in  Eden,  is  but  too 
well  known.  Since  that  eventful  hour,  truth  and  error,  virtue 
and  vice  have  waged  a  war  of  extermination.  The  varied  results 
of  this  contest,  during  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  are  invol- 
ved in  a  night  of  darkness,  which  the  eye  of  the  historian  has 
striven  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

The  creation  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  empires  from  the 
chaos  of  the  nations,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 'the 
world,  and  seemed  to  promise  much  for  the  advancement  of 
truth.  But  these  stars,  which  rose  upon  the  night  of  ages,  soon 
set  in  a  deeper  gloom.  The  relics  of  genius,  however,  which 
survived  the  ruin  of  these  republics,  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
proud  memorials  of  the  triumph  of  intellect  and  virtue  over  igno- 
rance and  vice.  The  names  of  their  philosophers,  poets  and  ora- 
tors are  embalmed  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  an  admiring 
world.  But  while  we  would  cheerfully  yield  them  the  meed 
which  merit  justly  claims,  and  be  the  last  to  pluck  a  leaf  from 
the  laurel  that  adorns  their  tombs,  yet,  we  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  their  time-honored  manuscripts  are  so  valuable  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  as  some 
literary  prodigies  are  wont  to  imagine.  It  may  be  dangerous  to 
be  otherwise  than  enthusiastic  in  their  commendation,  yet  we 
have  the  presumption  to  believe  that,  like  some  paintings  whose 
colors  are  more  gaudy  than  chaste,  they  please  us  much  better 
because  we  contemplate  them  at  a  distance.  Antiquity  has  lent 
a  sacfedness  to  the  genius  of  the  past,  which  we  cannot  but  re- 
vere. Hence  we  listen  with  delight,  to  the  thrilling  eloquence 
of  a  Denoosthenes  or  Cicero,  as  it  comes  swelling  over  the  waters. 
We  are  ravished  with  the  harmony  of  Homer's  muse  and  the 
sweetness  of  Virgil's  lyre.  But  annihilate  the  distance  of  time 
and  space  that  separate  us  from  the  |?t)/tio,  the  rostrum,  and  the 
groves  of  Parnassus,  and  introduce  us  at  once  into  the  preset)ce- 
chamber  oT  these  demi-gods  of  fame,  and  the  spell  is  broken, 
the  charm  is  gone.  Thus,  in  a  summer's  evening,  we  stray  be- 
side some  quiet  lake,  and  imagine  that  the  beings,  who  are  the 
creators  of  the  melodious  strains  that  reach  us  from  the  dusky 
waters,  must  be  some  band  of  seraphs,  who  have  come  down  to 
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earth  to  giire  us  a  foretaste  of  the  music  of  heaven,  but,  a:^  the 
sounds  become  more  distinct,  and  the  bark  from  which  they  pro- 
eeed  approaches  the  diore,  we  are  chagrined  to  find  that  we  have 
been  transported  with  the  simple  ditty  of  some  lovesick  serena- 
der.  We  would  not  be  understood  in  these  remarks,  to  advoc&te 
the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  mushroom  institutions  of  the  day, 
which  exclude  the  ^'  dead  languages"  from  their  course  of  study, 
because  they  cannot  discover  in  them  any  prtictical  advantage. 
We  have  no  fellowship  with  that  utilitarian  spirit,  rife  in  our 
country,  that  would  thunder  in  the.  ear  of  wealth,  when  embel- 
lishing the  works  of  art  and  nature,  the  disheartening  question 
^^  ciii  bono  ?" — that  would  bid  the  astronomer,  as  he  turns  his  glass 
toward  the  heavens,  exchange  his  telescope  for  the  spade— ^t hat 
would  shut  the  classic  volume  oi  the  student  as  he  is  bending 
over  his  midnight  lamp,  and  curse  in  gibbering  accents  the  old 
whitc*-haired  ghosts  of  Greece  and  Rome — ^that  would  dry  up 
the  springs  of  Helicon,  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  muses,  and 
qvakerfy  all  that  is  attractive  and  beautiful  in  nature.  When  we 
say  that  the  classics  contain  less  of  the  beautiful  and  true  than 
some  pretend  to  discover,  we  mean  simply  that  they  are  often, 
more  especially  by  the  ignorant  and  pedantic,  extolled  too  high, 
and  that  there  are  other  fountains  of  truth,  if  not  sweeter,  yet 
purer. 

Until  the  reformatioh  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  progress  of  truth  bad  been  such  as  to  flatter 
the  hopes  of  its  friends.  The  light  of  science  and  literature  had 
long  since  ceased  to  shine  upon  the  petty  interests  that  distracted 
the  nations.  The  vestal  fires  of  religion  burned  with  but  a  feeble 
flame  upon  her  altars.  Men  had  forgotten  to  think.  The  steep 
of  ages  was  u|x)n  the  world.  It  was  at  a  time  Uke  this  that  the 
jgenius  of  the  German  monk  burst  forth,  not  like  the  meteor's 
glare,  which  soon  goes  out  in  night,  nor  like  the  lightning's  flash, 
which,  for  a  moment,  rufiles  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  then 
leaves  it  as  cold  and  dark  as  before ;  but  like  the  light  of  morning, 
struggling  at  first  through  opposing  mists,  but  at  length,  blazing 
out  in  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun.  Following 
its  guiding  influence,  men  once  more  began  to  think,  and  feel, 
and  understand  their  rights,  and  appreciate  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. The  spirit  of  liberty,  the  handmaid  of  truth,  once  aroused, 
flew  from  nation  to  nation  as  on  the  wings  of  light.  It  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  English  revolution,  in  which  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  exploded,  and  the  clamors  of  power  drowned  amidst 
the  execrations  of  an  injured  and  indignant  people.  Were  it 
necessary,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, the  settlements  and  revolution  in  America  to  the  same  fruit- 
ful source.  The  same  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  infused  new 
life  and  energy  into  all  Europe,  was  the  pole-star  of  the  May- 
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flower  in  its  lone  course  over  a  wintry  ocean,  to  this  western 
world.  Its  fires  were  kindled  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth — the 
wilderness  was  gladdened  in  the  light  of  its  smiles.  It  showed 
the  Puritan  how  detestable  is  tyranny,  and  taught  him  to  cherish 
the  young  institutions  of  freedom  with  vestal  fervor  and  fidelity. 
As  the  tide  of  population  rolled  westward,  it  became  interwoven 
with  the  very  frame-work  of  society,  and,  when  in  the  progress 
of  events,  thp  arm  of  the  oppressor  assayed  to  crush  a  rising  na* 
tion,  its  voice  was  heard  loud  and  clear  above  the  storm  of  battle. 

Under  its  influence  was  reared,  upon  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions, the  fabric  of  a  republican  government,  which  the  blasts  of 
war  might  shake  not  more  than  does  the  breath  of  evening  the 
pillars  of  the  Parthenon.  The  American  revolution  and  conse- 
quent independence,  formed  one  of  those  bright  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  which  "  sends  its  influence .  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  stamps  its  character  upon  succeeding  ages,  with  the 
certainty  of  an  overruling  destiny." 

The  present  tige  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities  which 
portend  the  final  if  not  speedy  triumph  of  truth.  We  will  notice 
but  one — a  spirit  of  free  and  rational  inquiry.  Dogmas  in  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  hoary  with  age 
and  sanctified  by  time,  are  no  longer  received  on  trust,  but  boldly 
discussed  and  rejected.  The  temple  of  antiquity  is  entered,  and 
the  footsteps  of  the  daring  intruder  may  be  heard  echoing  along 
its  sacred  penetralia.  The  mind  of  man  has  been  roused  from  ils 
long  and  dreamless  sleep,  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers  and 
destiny.  Bigotry  and  superstition  quail  before  the  eye  of  reason. 
Men  begin  to  see  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  heartless  forms 
and  ceremonies,  in  gaudy  pictures  and  sacred  relics,  in  burning 
tapers  and  holy  water.  Few  can  be  found  at  the  present  day  so 
far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  defend  the  senseless  mum- 
meries of  papacy.  They  rather  look  for  the  spirit,  the  essence  of 
religion — a  religion  based  upon  divine  revelation  and  sustained 
by  enlightened  reason  and  sound  philosophy.  Conscience,  that 
monitor  of  God,  has  been  rescued  from  its  imprisonment  in  the 
grasp  of  the  confessor,  and  placed  once  more  upon  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  soul. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  manifested  also  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  literature.  The  face  of  nature,  which  in  former  ages  was 
an  unmeaning  blank,  appears  now  written  all  over  in  characters 
of  light.  In  every  bud  that  shoots,  in  every  insect  that  flutters  in 
the  sunbeams,  in  the  rippling  stream  that  winds  its  way  through 
the  verdant  valley,  in  the  wild  blue  lake  ruffled  by  the  floating 
breeze,  in  the  chafed  surges  of  the  troubled  ocean,  in  the  blasts 
that  bellow  in  the  forest,  in  the  lightnings  that  dance  from  cloud 
to^loud,  in  the  stars  that  twinkle  '4n  the  eternal  space,"  in  all 
these,  man  now  discerns  an  active,  mighty,  living  energy.  The 
beauty,  and  order,  and  harmony  of  the  heavens — what  are  they 
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but  reflections  from  the  mirror  of  modem  science  ?  What,  but 
this,  has  disclosed  to  men  in  the  flickering  tapers  of  the  sky,  the 
burning  centers  of  other  systems,  not  unlike  our  own  ?  What 
but  this  has  taught  the  trembling  victim  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, to  look  at  the  ill-omened  eclipse,  and  not  sufier  in  imagina- 
tion, all  the  horrors  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine  ?  What  but 
this  has  bid  him  gaze  at  the  fiery  comet,  and  not  see  in  it  the 
fearful  torch  that  was  to  light  the  last  great  conflagration  ?  What 
but  this  enables  him  to  look  into  the  future,  and  trace  the  same 
comet  with  unerring  certainty  along  its  devious  way,  and  mark 
the  hoar,  nay,  the  moment  when  it  shall  return  from  its  wander- 
ings ?  Every  department  of  science  has  felt  the  enlightening  and 
elevating  power  of  awakened  genius.  The  old  systems  of  philo- 
sophy have  been  consigned  to  the  grave  of  the  Gapulets,  and  the 
colossal  fabric  of  Bacon  has  been  built  upon  their  ashes. 

The  literature  of  the  world,  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  is  made  the  vehicle  of  thought,  of  truth  and  purity,  and 
promises,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Christianity,  to  become  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  advancing  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
Schools,  .for  the  education  of  all,  are  beginning  to  be  scattered 
among  the  nations,  like  islands  in  an  archipelago.  The  facti- 
tious distinctions  in  society  are  growing  fewer  and  fainter.  Wo- 
man, no  longer  regarded  as  the  ^^  thrall  of  the  field  or  the  toy  of 
the  harem,"  a  mere  blank  in  the  world,  is  becoming  the  arbiter  gf 
refinement,  the  cynosure  of  social  intercourse,  and,  in  her  sphere, 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  free  press  and 
free  discussion,  those  brightest  jewels  in  the  coronet  of  liberty, 
are  sending  forth  a  wide  and  enlightening  influence  upon  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth.  Knowledge  is  spreading  among  the  million, 
and  with  it,  power  is  descending  firom  the  palaces  of  the  few,  to 
the  humble  abodes  of  the  many.  Men  are  learning  their  rights, 
and  kingdoms  and  dynasties  crumble  to  dust.  They  are  becom- 
ing conscious  of  their  power,  and  the  despot 

— '^  feels  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant*8  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief." 

These  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  progress  and  power  of 
tnith.  They  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  betoken 
her  ultimate  triumph.  Though  assailed  on  every  hand  by  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  men,  yet, 

'<  As  easy  might  yon  the  intrenchant  air 
With  your  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  her  bleed." 

She  has 

J*  Grasped  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny," 

and  stands  pledged  to  its  commands,  as  if  under  the  full  and  stem  < 
"  Overlook  of  Necessity."  P.  Q. 
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V     •    < 


Bed  cfrcnmsiliem  modo  hoc,  modo  Ulnc, 

Ad  solam  dominam  usque  pipilabat — Catullus,  Libtr  1,  3. 

Taxs,  ob !  take  me  to  thy  breait, 

And  let  me  ever  nestle  there ; 
For  there  can  be  no  place  of  rest 

So  pure, 80  beautiful ,  so  fair: 
Though  over  earth  and  sea  I  roam, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  so  sweet  a  home. 

And  I  win  marmur  honeyed  lays, 

And  lull  thee  to  a  sweet  repose, 
When  happy  dreams  «f  coming  days 

Shall  steal  upon  thee,. to  disclose 
Those  treasures  of  thy  heart's  pure  wine» 
The  joys  forever  to  be  thine. 

A  constant  rigil  I  will  keep 

O'er  every  access  to  thy  heart. 
That  thou  may'st  never  have  to  weep 

For  any  wound  of  Cupid's  dart : 

Ob !  let  me  ever  make  my  nest, 

Within  the  precincts  of  thy  breMt. 

P.  S.  Q. 
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"  'VYioVi  art  the  victor,  love  f 
Thou  art  the  peerless,  the  crowned,  the  free— 
The  strength  of  the  battle  is  given  to  thee, 

The  spirit  from  above." — Heman», 

TmE  rolled  on,  and  gaiety  had  prevailed  even  more  than  its 
wont,  in  the  castle  of  Savoy.  The  peculiar  relation  the  Lady 
Florence  had  sustained  from  childhood  towards  her  cousin,  was 
now  known  to  be  dissolved,  and  (ew  of  the  proudest  of  Italy's 
nobility  but  gladly  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  one  of  its  fairest  daugh- 
ters. And  the  lady !  while  moving  in  a  brilliant  circle — the  loved, 
the  admired  of  all — no  haunting  remembrance  seemed  to  dim  the 
luster  of  her  eye,  or  quell  her  tones  of  gladness  and  knirth.  The 
cheek  and  lip  were  unblanched  as  ever ;  and  they  who  judged 
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from  the  outward  appearance,  oft  breathed  a  sigh  for  woman's 
fidth  and  woman's  devotion. 

.  But  the  lady,  in  her  hours  of  retirement,  was  not  the  careless 
being  she  seemed  when  many  eyes  were  bent  upon  her.  Oft- 
times  when  the  sun  was  throwing  his  last  beams  oh  the  moun- 
tain tops,  did  she  linger  in  that  very  spot  where  she  last  heakl 
the  manly  tones  of  him  who  was  now  an  exile,  she  knew  not 
where ;  and  last,  too,  wept  her  passionate  farewell  over  Bianca, 
the  foster  sister,  the  cherished  friend  of  her  childhood  and  youth 
-^hen,  did  the  unrepresaed  tears,  the  utter  abandonment  to  grief, 
prove,  that  a  sorrow  concealed  firom  the  world  may  be  none  the. 
less  bitter. 

Of  her  princely  father,  immersed  in  the  duties  belonging  to  his 
high  station,  she  saw  little ;  and  the  maiden  who  succeeded  Bi- 
anca,  failed  in  her  assiduous  endeavors  to  win  the  confidence  that 
had  been  reposed  in  her  predecessor.  One  bright  afternoon,  as 
her  mistress  reclined  on  a  pile  of  rich  cushions,  Lisa,  the  while, 
twining  rich  gems  in  her  raven  tresses,  a  sweet,  melancholy  air, 
came  floating  up  from  the  court  yard  below.  The  lady  started 
fix)m  her  reverie^ 

^'  Hearken,  maiden ;  did  you  hear  that  strain  ?  Methinks  it  i« 
sweeter  than  aught  I  have  heard  these  many  day&" 

"  And  call  you  that  rare  music,  lady !"  replied  Lisa.  "  Why,  it 
is^one  of  those  gloomy  airs  the  heretics  on  yonder  mountains,  sing 
in  their  Sabbath  assemblings.  The  poor  deluded  creatures !  how 
I  pity  them !  no  gay  dances,  no  merry-makings  on  Sunday  eve, 
40  recreations,  save  what  they  find  in  listening  to  the  drawling  of 
;heir  ghost-like  leaders,  and  singing  psalms  more  fitting  a  funeral 
than  a  holiday"^ 

It  is  uncertain  how  much  longer  Lisa  would  have  continued 
her  invectives  had  not  the  lady,  with  an  unusual  impatience  of 
manner,  interrupted  her. 

"  Thy  words  please  me  not,  maiden ;  for  know" — and  her 
tones  grew  gentle  as  before — "  that  the  days  of  my  childhood 
were  spent  in  the  Taudois  valleys,  beneath  the  roof  of  a  humble 
pastor.  -His  wife  was  my  foster  mother,  and  his  daughter,  the 
loved  companion  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  roe  speak." 

At  this  moment,  a  page  entered,  saying,  that  an  aged  man 
craved  a  few  minutes  audience  with  the  Lady  Florence. 

"  Know  you  aught  of  his  errand,  Adolph  ?" 

"  His  appearance  bespeaks  a  minstrel ;  but  he  bade  me  say,  he 
bad  rich  and  rare  jewels,  fit  only  for  such  as  thee  ;  and  shouldst 
thou  refuse  his  request,  he  bade  me  give  thee  this  ring,  and  in 
truth,  'tis  of  exquisite  workmanship." 

The  lady  took  the  ring ;  and  well  was  it  that  Lisa  was  too 
much  occupied  with  admiring  the  jewel  to  heed  at  all  the  death-^ 
like  palene^  of  h^  young  mistress." 
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«  Bid  him  hither,  Adolph  ?" 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when,  conducted  by  the  page,  a 
venerable  man,  attired  in  the  rude  garb  of  a  wandering  harper, 
entered  the  boudoir  with  low  and  respectful  obeisance.  The 
lady  signed  him  to  be  seated,  and  then,  with  forced  calmness  of 
manner,  interrogated  him. 

"  Art  thou  a  pilgrim,  aged  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  lady,  I  have  come  a  long  and  weary  way." 

"  Hast  thou  no  home  ?" 

^'  Nay,  lady,  the  wandering  minstrel  hath  no  resting  place  oil 
earth,  and  no  companion  save  this  harp:  it  once  gave  forth  sweet 
sounds,  and  now  methinks  is  scarcely  injured  by  time." 

''  Thou  speakest  in  praise  of  thy  instrument,  but  hath  thy  skill 
failed  in  thine  old  age  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  who  perceived  that 
the  minstrel  wished  to  allay  suspicion  of  his  errand  in  the  minds 
of  her  attendants. 

"  Ah,  much  I  fear  me,  it  hath,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  if  aught 
could  awake  to  life  and  energy  a  minstrel's  lyre,  thy  voice,  noble 
lady,  surely  would  prevail." 

^'  Harper,  thou  hast  learned  flattery  in  courts  ;  an  air  on  thy 
harp  executed  as  best  thou  art  able,  would  please  me  more. 
Meantime,  I  will  look  over  thy  jewels.  Adolph,  bring .  them 
hither." 

The  page  obeyed ;  but  the  minstrel  was  evidently  disturbed 
by  the  curiosity  of  Lisa,  who  like  many  of  her  countrywomea 
delighted  in  fine  array. 

<'  Look  here !  fair  maiden  ,*  I  have  a  collection,  which  will  suit 
thee  better." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  box  of  fancy  goods  of  glittering  hues, 
though  not  of  costly  materials.  Lisa  took  it  joyfully,  and  re- 
tired to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by 
Adolph,  and  in  their  mirth  they  quickly  forgot  the  presence  of  the 
harper.  Not  so  the  lady  f  her  hand  trembled,  so  she  could  scarce 
unclasp  the  lid ;  and  the  air  poured  forth  by  the  minstrel,  was  ia 
no  way  suited  to  tra.nquillize  her  feelings.  As  the  laughter  of  her 
attendants  grew  louder,  she  motioned  the  harper  to  approach, 
nearer. 

'^  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,'^  said  she,  in  low  and  agitated  tones, 
"  know  you  aught  of  the  owner  of  this  ring  ?" 

"  Yes,  lady  ;  but  earthly  places  will  soon  know  him  no  more 
forever.  This  ring  he  sent  thee  as  a  token  of  his  unchanged 
love.  And  this  book,"  continued  the  minstrel,  as  he  drew  from 
the  folds  of  his  mantle  an  elegantly  bound  volume, — "this  pearl 
above  all  price,  he  beseeches  thee  to  accept,  as  the  last,  best  gift 
of  a  dying  cousin." 

The  lady  knew  it  was  the  Bible ;  but  she  took  it  with  trem* 
bling  hand,  while  her  cheek  was  pale  as  freshly  fallen  snow. 
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''Djring!  d3ring! — no,  it  cannot  be!"  she  murmured  faintly. 

"  Yes,  lady ;  death  hath  set  its  unerring  signet  on  the  brow  of 
the  Count  Adrian ;  slowly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  is  he  descend- 
ing to  the  grave." 

He  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  she  whom  he  addressed  heeded 
him  UQt.  Grief  for  a  moment  palsied  every  facuhy.  Again  he 
spoke.  ^'  Lady^  the  day  is  wearing  on ;  I  must  forth  on  my  way ; 
what  message  shall  I  bear  thy  cousin  ?" 

'^  Tell  him,"  said  she,  starting  from  her  reverie,  and  looking 
wildly  Around,  "  that  J  am  his  and  his  only ;"  then,  recollecting 
herself,  she  spoke  more  calmly.  '^  Rest  thee  here  this  night, 
harper,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give  thee  thy  message."  She 
glanced  at  the  window.  ^'  At  earliest  dawn  meet  me  in  the  lin- 
den avenue ;  but  we  must  say  no  more  at  present,  for  yonder 
couple  have  ceased  their  mirth,  and  seem  watching  us."  She 
raised  her  voice.  ''  Lisa,  are  you  so  soon  wearied  with  gazing 
at  those  trifles  ?  Take  what  pleases  you,  and  then  count  out  the 
gold ;  and  you,  Adolph,  see  that  the  minstrel  is  provided  for  this 
night;  he  must  have  repose  ere  he  again  goes  forth." 

That  night  the  lady  moved  with  careless  mien  through  her 
father^s  halls,  and  when,  at  midnight,  she  regained  her  apart- 
me^it,  she  found  that  Lisa,  wearied  with  watching,  had  fallen 
asleep. 

"  Up,  maiden,"  Said  she,  kindly ;  "  go  to  thy  own  couch^ — ^I 
shall  not  need  thy  services  at  present." 

Lisa  was  too  drowsy  to  heed  the  singularity  of  the  lady's  com^ 
mand,  and  gladly  obeyed.  When  left  alone,  the  lady  paced  with 
irresolute  step  the  lofty  apartment ;  and  then  approaching  the 
window,  leaned  her  fevered  cheek  against  the  marble  casement 
Proud  and  stately  as  ever,  looked  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  in 
that  full  flood  of  moonlight,  and  a  momentary  feeling  of  pride 
lit  up  her  languid  eye.  Was  it  strange  ?  Heiress  of  those  broad 
domains — young,  gifted,  lovely — ^the  center  of  a  scarcely  less 
brilliant  than  a  royal  circle — ^the  flattered,  the  idolized,  the  truly 
loved :  was  it  strange  that  she  felt  the  fascinations  that  have  en- 
thralled older  and  wiser  ones  ?  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
memory  triumphed  over  the  ambitious  thoughts  of  that  hour. 
Amongst  those  who  surrounded  her,  she  felt  that  one  voice,  one 
glance,  had  long  been  wanting ;  and  he,  the  nobly  descended, 
the  heaven-gifted  one,  he  was  far  away,  dying  in  a  land  of 
strangers. 

"  And  who,"  she  murmured,  "  in  this  hour  of  mortal  strife,  of 
mortal  agony,  should  soothe  the  struggling,  the  tried  spirit  ?  who ! 
but  the  cousin — the  more  than  cousin  of  his  love — ^Adrian! 
Adrian  !  surely  no  earthly  power  may  dissolve  the  ties  that  have 
bound  us.  Was  I  not  thy  aflianced  bride ;  and  did  I  not  vow  to 
love  thee,  and  thee  only,  till  earthly  love  should  be  chilled  by  the 
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band  of  death  ?  Bat  they  parted,  they  parted  lu ;  and  many 
have  deemed  me  light  and  fickle.  Yea,  I  have  worn  a  careless 
brow,  when  my  heart  was  nigh  to  breaking.  It  shall  be  so  no 
longer — Adrian !  I  will  redeem  my  vow ;  I  will  let  wealth,  rank, 
all  go,  for  one  parting  look  from  ^ee!  Erring  wanderer  from 
the  fold  of  the  true  church ;  heretic  as  they  call  thee ;  this  shall 
not  divide  us  in  this  awful  hour." 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  ebullition  of  feeling }  it  was  the  high  resolve 
of  a  high  minded  being.  With  firm  hand,  she  traced  a  letter  to 
her  fiither,  be^ng  his  foi^veness,  and  assured  him,  that  she  still 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  that  love  alone  for  her  exiled, 
her  dying  cousin,  led  her  thus  to  forsake  father  and  lands.  The 
preparations  were  quickly  made ;  and  ere  her  absence  was  no- 
ticed, she  was  far  on  her  way. 


It  was  near  the  close  of  a  summer  afternoon ;  and  the  flower- 
scented  breeze  sighed  softly  through  the  vine-leaved  lattice  of  a 
noountain  cottage.  Beneath  that  humble  roof,  in  a  simple  apart- 
ment, reclined  an  invalid;  o'er  whose  pallid  brow,  gratefully 
swept  the  summer  wind.  He  was  yet  in  the  mom  of  life — but 
the  lustrous  eye,  and  pale  cheek,  told  that  his  sim  was  going 
down,  ere  it  had  reached  its  meridian — and  perchance,  it  was  a 
thought  like  this,  that  clouded  his  brow,  as  he  sadly  drew  the 
folds  of  his  dark  mantle  around  his-  stately  form,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  earth,  sleeping  in  quiet  beauty,  in  the  hash  of  that  sum« 
mer  sunset. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  path,  leading  up  the  steep  declivity  to> 
wards  the  cottage.  ''Come  hither,  maiden ;"  said  he,  addressing 
a  fair  girl,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  her  work  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room ;  ''  know  you  yonder  travellers  ascending  the 
mountain  path?"  The  maiden  replied,  that  she  saw  no  one. 
''  They  are  hid  this  moment — now  look  again,  Bianca — they  have 
just  passed  the  beech  grove."  . 

"I  see  them,"  was  the  response;  ''the  first  one  resembles  the 
minstrel,  and  he  should  have  been  back  ere  this ;  but  we  can  tell 
better  when  thoy  approach  nearer." — "  It  is  he,  my  lord,"  she 
replied,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence.  "  It  is  the  harper,  but  I  can- 
not distinguish  the  other." 

At  this  moment,  the  foremost  traveller  paused  to  assist  his  com- 
panion over  a  rocky  part  of  the  ascent ;  and  this  movement  re- 
vealed the  light  fragile  form  and  graceful  step  of  youth.  Bianca 
uttered  a  faint  exclamation,  while  the  hectic  faded  from  the  cheek 
of'the  invalid. 

"  That  graceful  form,  scarce  hid  by  the  flowing  mantle,  surely 
it  catmot  be  the  Lady  Fbrence !  Look  again,  maiden ;  for  my 
eyes  grow  dim,"  and  overcome  by  mingled  emotions,  too  strong 
for  his  feeble  frame,  the  Count  fell  back,  imconscious  of  aught 
around  him. 
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'  It  was  evening  when  he  again  awoke  ;  but  his  slumber  had 
been  feverish  and  unrefreshing,  and  in  his  eye  was  the  hirid  light 
of  disease,  while  from  his  lips  broke  words  wild  and  incoherent. 
He  seemed  wandering  again  in  the  princely  halls  of  his  relatives, 
and  addressing  her  whom  he  had  loved  above  all  earthly  friends, 
he  murmured,  '^  Come,  Plorencie,  leave  these  apartments — those 
lights  dazzle  my  eyes— the  moon's  pal^  rays  would  suit  us  better. 
We  will  go  forth,  for  your  father  looks  coldly  on  me  to-night; 
and  he  cursed  me  just  now,  or  something  whispered  that  he 
cursed  me,  and  Florence,  you  look  so  pale,  so  ghaistly  pale,  and 
smile  not.  It  is  those  lights,  those  dazzling  lights;  or  am  I 
mad!"  and  the  invalid  pressed, his  hand  wildly  on  his  forehead. 

The  taper  of  the  cottage  was  now  carefully  concealed  by  Bi<- 
anca ;  and  on  his  ear  floated  full,  riQh  tones,  but  they  were  not 
the  tones  of  the  Yaudois  maiden.  There  was  a  magic  in  that 
voice ;  and  though  it  restored  not  reason,  yet  for  a  moment  his 
ravings  assumed  a  less  terrific  form.  He  thought  himself  once 
more  a  child,  a  happy  careless  child ;  and  he  roamed  through  the 
mountain  haunts  of  his  childhood,  while  the  butterfly  and  wild 
flowers  were  again  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  cousin  was  by  his 
side  as  of  yore.  '^  Sit  down  on  this  bank,  Florence,  and  I  will 
twine  these  flowers  in  your  hair,  while  you  sing  that  sweet  song 
our  kind  nurse  taught  us  yesterday.  These  flowers  are  bright — 
they  grew  on  hills  made  rich  with  the  blood  of  martyrs — pshaw  I 
they  have  withered  already,  and  your  brow  is  cold,  cousin.  Let 
us  hasten  home— do  you  see  that  black  cloud  yonder  ?  How 
swiftly  it  spreads  over  the  sky !  and  this  wind,  how  hot  it  is !  and 
that  deep  mist  gathering  on  the  valleys !  I  cannot  breathe ;"  and 
the  invalid  sunk  back  exhausted,  but  soon  raved  wildly  as  before. 

"  Bianca,"  and  these  words  were  uttered  by  one  kneeling  be- 
side the  couch,  ''  is  there  naught  that  can  soothe  him  ?  Oh,  he 
will  pass  away  in  one  of  these  wild  moments,"  and  the  lady  sob- 
bed like  a  child.  The  maiden  drew  nearer  to  the  couch,  and 
placing  her  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the  invalid,  murmured  in  low 
tones  that  sweet  pastoral,  '^  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;"  and  like 
Hermon's  dew  it  fell  on  the  weary  spirit  and  he  slept. 

The  hours  passed  on ;  and  wearily  they  moved  to  those  watch- 
ing beside  that  couch.  Just  as  the  morning  was  encircling  with 
its  first  pale  zone  of  light  the  highest  mountain's  brow,  the  slum- 
berer  awoke. 

'^  How  long  have  I  slept,  Bianca  ?"  for  in  -the  dimness  of  that 
eariy  hour,  he  recogtiized  none  other — ''  it  seems  but  a  moment 
since  we  watched  beside  the  lattice,  or  was  that  too  a  dream,  for 
I  have  h^d  strange  ones  to-night,  and  yet  I  would  dream  them 
all  again  just  to  hear  one  voice,  as  I  have  heard  it  ^ince  I  slept. 
It  was  sweet  as  ever  ;  but  oh,  how  low  and  mournful !" 
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Passionate  sobs  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  while  a  soft  hand 
rested  gently  on  his  own.  The  Count  started,  and  looked  earnestly 
around,  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  no  illusion.  A  gleam  of 
joy  lit  up  his  pallid  features.  "  Florence,  my  blessed  cousin,  is  it 
thou  ?"  said  he,  in  tones  of  strong  emotion,  as  he  parted  back  the 
clustering  curls  from  her  fair  forehead,  ^^  the  blessing  of  the  exile, 
yea  more,  of  the  exile's  God,  rest  upon  thee,  that  mid  the  splen- 
dors of  thy  proud  lot,  thou  didst  not  forget  the  sorrowing  and  sor- 
rowful." And  was  she  not  blessed  ?  Yes,  at  that  hour,  far  away 
from  her  own  proud  halls,  by  the  side  of  a  dying  exile,  deeper 
tides  of  pleasure  rolled  over  her  spirit,  than  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  days  of  her  pride  and  splendor ;  for  the  blessing  of 
the  lonely  and  sorrowful  had  been  breathed  in  her  ear,  and  wo- 
man's heart  asked  for  no  higher  reward  this  side  of  heaven. 

Days  passed  on ;  and  unnatural  strength  seemed  given  to  the 
invalid,  but  it  was  the  bright  flickering  of  life's  candle,  ere  it  went 
out  forever.  These  days  were  not  given  in  vain ;  and  when  they 
were  at  last  ended,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  nature  was  bathed  in  the  lustre  of  that  parting  light, 
then,  beside  his  dying  couch,  were  heard  low  tones  of  prayer; 
and  she,  who  had  never  prayed  before  without  invoking  the  me- 
diation of  saints  and  angels,  now  made  mention  of  the  all-prevail- 
ing name  of  Jesus,  and  of  His  only — and  as  that  low,  sweet  ca- 
dence died  away,  the  spirit  of  the  exile  entered  into  its  rest. 


They  laid  him  beneath  a  green  hillock,  and  the  last  roses  of 
summer  withered  on  his  grave ;  bvit  ere  the  snows  of  winter  set- 
tled there,  another  slept  beside  him. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  conscience  fastened  its 
relentless  fangs  on  the  proud,  bigoted  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he 
strove,  by  leniency  towards  the  Waldenses,  to  atone  for  his  past 
cruelty. 

But  the  remnant  of  his  days  was  short ;  and  though  his  place 
is  not  wamting  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers;  yet  long  after  his 
memory  perished,  the  names  of  Florence  of  Savoy  and  her  noble 
cousin,  remained  fresh  in  the  affections  of  the  simple  hearted 
people,  among  whom  they  found  a  humble  yet  honored  grave. 

a.  L. 
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TYROLESE  SONG. 

Sons  of  the  Tyrol,  haste ! 
The  foe  your  fields  lay  waste, 

Their  pennons  gay. 

In  dread  array, 
Wide  to  the  breezes  Streaming, 

Wave,  wave  for  war — 

For  war,  fur  war, 
Their  lances  bright  are  gleaming. 

Loud, load,  the  tocsin  rings; 
Wide,  wide,  its  echo  flings, 

Death  to  the  foe, 

He  shall  lie  low. 
When  from  her  home  advancing, 

Tyrol  shall  charge, 

With  spear  and  targe, 
And  broad-swords  deadly  glancing. 

Sons  of  the  Tyrol  wake  ! 
From  hill  or  dell  or  lake, 

Your  happy  home. 

Exulting  come ; 
Glory  your  hearts  inspiring, 

Shall  o'er  you  wave. 

The  banners  brave — 
Your  souls  to  vengeance  firing. 

Sound,  sound  the  note  of  death  ! 
And  let  the  whirld  wind's  breath. 

Scatter  away, 

In  wild  dismay ! 
The  hosts  our  fields  invadkig ; 

Wide  may  they  ail. 

In  terror  fall — 
The  smile  of  friends  unaidlng. 

For  they  our  blood  have  shed, 
Their  swords,  with  blood  are  red. 

Where'er  they  go, 

A  blighting  wo. 
Upon  our  homes  descending, 

Four  thick  and  fast, 

Destruction's  blast. 
With  fearful  strife  contending  ! 
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8oni  of  the  Tyrol,  rouM ! 

Lift  up  to  heaven  your  vows. 
As  forth  you  go, 
Against  the  foe ; 

Our  God  his  arm  extending, 
Potent  tb  save, 
Rescues  the  brave — 

The  brave  from  death  defending. 

Strike,  strike  for  Liberty  ! 
•    Strike,  strike  for  victory  ! 

Upon  the  fye, 

Tb'  avenging  blow, 
Shalf  be  destruction's  offering 

For  Liberty ; 

And  Tyrol  free, 
Her  blood  fbr  freedom  proffering. 

Let  "  Tyrol,"  be  our  cry, 

Our  watch-word  and  reply ; 
Our  hope  to  save. 
Shield  fbr  the  brave  I 

In  battle's  storm  contending. 
Tyrol  shall  be 
Land  of  the  free  ! 

For  ages  without  ending ! 


•  •  • 


THE  CAREER  OF  NAPOLEON. 


The  career  of  Napoleon,  was  a  part  of  the  French  revolution ; 
the  last  grand  act  that  closed  the  drama.  Sdciety  had  been  re- 
solved into  its  original  elements ;  but  Bonaparte  consolidated  and 
arranged  the  chaotic  mass,  into  one  great,  and  harmonious  whole. 
Indeed,  while  France  was  an  empire,  its  whole  being  seemed 
concentrated  in  two  great  minds,  that  of  the  people  who  obeyed, 
and  the  emperor  who  ruled. 

The  influence  of  his  career  on  Prance,  has  been  positive,  sin- 
gle, and  great.  Positive — because  it  tended  not  only  to  check, 
but  to  rouse  ;  not  only  to  stop  the  tide  on  which  the  people  were 
borne,  but  to  turn  it.  The  wild  democracy  of  the  "  grande  nor 
tion,"  and  the  rigid  autocracy  of  the  north,  and  east  of  Europe, 
were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict ;  but  Napoleon  in  his  swift,  and 
sweeping  career,  bore  both  away,  and  ploughed  a  new  channel 
for  the  politics,  and  history  of  Europe  to  flow  in.  It  was  single.; 
for  its  tenor  was  one.  It  was  not  at  the  same  time  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  oppression,  nor  so  diverse  in  its  effects,  as  in  the  end, 
to  counterbalance  one,  by  its  opposite.    Its  influence  was  great : 
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for  thrones  cannot  be^-razed,  and  reared,  nations  conquered,  and 
continents  convulsed,  with  impunity. 

The  ultimate  influence  of  such  causes,  is  always  greater  than 
the  immediate,  and  local.  We  do  not  estimate  the  effects  of 
storms  by  the  tmnsient,  and  slight  damages  occasioned  by  their 
violence,  but  from  their  general  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  purity  of  the  air ;  nor  of  disease,  by  the  pain,  and 
trouble  experienced  while  it  continues,  but  from  the  final,  and  per* 
manent  efiect  on  the  constitution.  Yet  in  judging  of  Bonar 
parte's  career,  this  error  is  often  made.  We  read  of  his  bloody 
battles,  his  murder  of  the  captive  and  sick,— we  calculate  the 
waste  of  treasure,  and  blood  in  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and 
brood  over  the  calamities  of  his  suffering  army ;  and  then,  re- 
membering, that  all  this  was  to  gratify  the  unfathomed  ambition 
of  one  individual,  in  the  hot  haste  of  uncurbed  feeling,  denounce 
him  as  a  monster  of  evil,  the  scourge  of  his  race.  But  we  might 
as  well  estimate  the  results  of  our  own  revolution,  by  the  number 
of  slain,  the  expenditure  of  money,  burning  of  bouses,  and  waste 
of  time !  It  is  the  great,  jinaly  and  often  hidden  influence,  which 
works  upon  gwDemmeni,  and  the  very  elemenis  of  society^  that 
gives  to  such  events  their  power.  By  this,  are  we  to  judge  of 
Bonaparte's  career.  We  oaai  therefore  all  things  of  a  minor  im- 
portance, including  even  that  code  of  laws  which  he  left,  a  rich  leg- 
my  to  his  adopted  countrymen,  and  proceed  to  conside^  the  main 
point  before  us ;  viz.,  the  influence  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  This 
we  may  learn  from  two  sources;  first,  from  the  no/tire  of  the 
career  as  well,  or  ill  adapted  to  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
times,  and  again,  from  comparing  the  state  of  aflairs  immediately 
preceding,  with  that  which  has  followed  it 

The  French  revolution,  though  apparently  the  work  of  a  few 
years,  was  but  the  bursting  forth  of  opinion,  and  feeling,  that  had 
been  slowly  and  silently  gathering  for  ages.  From  the  nature  of 
soch  events,  and  from  facts,  we  know  that  they  are  the  iHvots  on 
which  the  character,  and  destiny  of  nations  turn,  and  that  during 
their  accompiishment,  society  is  resolved  into  the  individuals  that 
compose  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  France.  Its  people  were 
divided  into  almost  as  many  factions,  as  there  were  sections  of 
territory.  These  were  almost  wholly  mei^ed  in  three  great  par- 
ties ;  the  Royalists,  Cbnventiocialists,  and  Constitutional  Republi- 
cans: Besides,  there  were  the  smothered  fires  of  Jacobin,  Ger- 
indee,  and  Vendee,  which  though  sleeping,  and  hid,  the  first 
favoring  breeze  would  again  awake.  In  seeking,  therefore,  to 
jrface  the  French  government  on  a  firm  foundation,  what  was 
first  to  be  accora  {dished  ? — Union.  For  we  find,  that  no  consti- 
tution could  be  proposed,  that  would  not,  as  soon,  at  least,  as 
adopted  be  met  by  the  vindictive  opposition  of  an  ignoiant,  stiff- 
tiecked,  and  ruffian  nbUe,  or  obliged  to  withstand  the  tnore 
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Steady  and  sturdy  resistance  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes.  Tbd 
question  next  recurs, — ^how  is  this  union  to  be  brought  about? 
By  persuasion  and  argument  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  By  conven- 
tion, and  concession  ?  These  had  been  tried,  and  failed.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  government  should  be  one  in  itself,  acceptable 
to  all  classes,  or  rendered  so  by  circumstances.  Tlie  former,  we 
have  seen,  was  impossible.  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to- 
devise  a  constitution,  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  headlong  passion, 
that  would  have  poured  against  it.  The  government  then  must 
be  rendered  acceptable  by  circumstances. 

Again,  it  was  necessary,  that  long  harbored  resentments,  and 
rankling  injuries  should  be  forgotten.  This  could  only  be  ac- 
complished, by  merging  all  the  depth,  and  bitterness  of  feelingi 
in  one  great,  universal  sentiment.  Private  passion,  and  pique, 
must  be  lost  in  patriotic  enthusiasm,  personal  and  family  wrong, 
forgotten  in  avenging  national  insult,  or  reaping  national  renown. 
But,  that  the  event  should  be  as  happy  as  possible,  affairs  must 
be  so  managed,  that  after  the  people  have  been  bound  together  by 
Che  strongest  bands,  they  should  receive  that  form  of  government, 
best  suited  to  their  character,  and  condition.  Let  us  see  how  all 
this  coincides  with  the  facts,  as  they  were. 

We  find,  that  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere, 
by  mere  intellectual  superiority,  raised  himself  to  the  command  of 
the  Italian  army.  That  after  having  with  wonderful  success,  de- 
feated the  most  illustrious  generals  of  Austria,  with  a  force  far 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  reduced  that  proud  monarchy  to  a 
dictated  peace,  he  returned  to  his  adopted  countrymen,  an  object 
of  envy  to  some,  of  admiration  to  all.  Uniting  in  himself,  that 
plebeian  birth  which  led  the  people  to  deem  him  one  of  them- 
selves, and  an  intellect  which  the  noblest  blood  must  ever  rever- 
ence, he  was  able,  by  his  subsequent  career  to  bind  together  the 
conflicting  parties,  and  render  France,  again,  one  nation.  Thus 
the  rods  that  singly,  were  weak,  united,  proved  in  his  hands, 
stronger  than  any  single  scepter  in  Europe,  and  were  scarcely 
broken  by  the  combined  might  of  all.  Nay — ^the  fasces  of  the 
Republic,  were  never  broken.  It  was  the  imperial  wand,  that 
proved  weak. 

We  see,  then,  here  developed,  in  part,  a  plan  of  consummate 
wisdom.  It  seems  as  if  Providence,  well  knowing  that  none 
<;ould  have  ever  devised  a  form  of  government  that  would  be 
stable,  had  taken  the  work  into  his  own  hands.  For  we  find  a 
ruler  provided,  who,  by  his  own  abilities,  and  the  favoring  force 
of  circumstances,  was  enabled  to  concentrate  the  divided  ener- 
gies of  the  peoj^e,  and  heal  the  yet  rankling  wounds  inflicted 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  But  that  the  great  work  might  be 
fully  complete,  yet  unattended  by  the  evils  of  excess,  the  kind 
decrees  of  an  all-wise  Providence  ordered,  that  the  despot  should 
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be  removed,  just  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  prepared  to 
welcome  that  form  of  government  best  suited  to  their  character 
and  condition.  A  dismembered  nation  was  thus  again  united, 
and  taught  by  the  severe,  but  sure  lessons  of  experience,  to  dread 
alike  the  mad  violence  of  the  people,  and  the  sterner  despotism 
of  an  autocrat.  Reasoning  from  principles,  we  have  found,  then, 
what  seemed  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  France,  and  refer- 
ring to  history,  have  seen  these  very  events  take  place, — ^the 
means  of  their  accomplishment,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Is  not 
this  a  strange  coincidence  ? 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  France,  if  this  mighty 
man,  so  often  stigmatized  as  the  scorpion  scourge  of  his  age  and 
country,  had  never  lived,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  tell.  There  are 
some^  it  is  true,  whose  powers'of  second  sight  are  so  exceeding 
keen,  that  they  are  enabled  to  discover  what  would  have  been 
the  secret  counsels  of  Providence,  if  other  than  they  were.  We 
are,  indeed,  soberly  told,  ''  that  had  not  the  all-grasping  ambition 
of  Bonaparte  prevented,  some  WcLshington  would  have  arisen, 
and  on  peaceful  tide,  with  favoring  breeze,  have  guided  the  ship 
of  state  into  the  still  waters  of  prosperity  and  national  freedom  l"' 
Who  can  know  this?  Who  can  prove  it?  The  dragon's  teeth 
had  been  sown — the  crop  was  full  grown  and  ripe — the  stone  of 
contention  cast :  was  the  slaughter  to  be  stayed  ?  Such  passions 
may  be  turned — they  cannot  be  crushed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  asserted,  and  surely  with  as  good  reason,  that 
some  kindred  spirits  would  have  summoned  back  the  bloody 
principles,  and  more  bloody  deeds  of  Robespierre  and  Dantou, 
then  seeking  to  hide  themselves  in  oblivion,  or  at  best,  that  years 
of  anarchy,  or  oligarch  oppression,  would  have,  rolled  in  slow  and 
torturing  succession  over  the  prostrate  people.  A  year,  a  month, 
suffices  to  make  a  Robespierre.  Ages  are  required  to  produce  a 
Bonaparte ;  and  ages  more,  a  Washington.  Bad  men  arise  each 
year ;  great  rulers  at  great  intervals,  and  on  great  emergencies. 
They  act  their  part,  then  disappear,  and  history  has  shown  their 
characters  suited  to  their  spheres  of  action.  This  is  natural. 
They  are  raised  up  by  Providence  for  a  particular  end,  and,  of 
course,  have  the  power  and  will  to  accomplish  that  end.  None 
other  will  they  or  can  they  achieve.  Napoleon  and  Washington 
could  not  have  changed  places.  The  latter  could  never  have 
calmed  the  maddened  feelings  of  the  French,  or  combined  in 
one  the  opposing  parties;  the  former  could  not  have  led  this 
country  from  the  embarrassment  and  weakness  of  its  early  years, 
to  its  after  prosperity  and  strength.  Granting,  then,  that  a  Wash* 
ington  would  have  appeared,  he  would  have  appeared  in  vain.  If 
then  and  there  he  had  lived  and  acted,  it  had  been  but  greatness 
and  goodness  thrown  away. 
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But,  no  man  can  prove  what  woald  have  happened  if  France 
had  never  known  a  Bonaparte.  The  whole  matter  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity,  and  it  is  not  for  man  to  lift  the  veil  that  hides  it.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  consider  the  ^ects^  merely,  of  his  career,  aud 
decide  accordingly.  One  of  the  most  important  has  been  already 
touched  on,  viz.  union.  This  was  a  positive  and  absolute  good, 
but  it  likewise  prevented  evil. 

The  French  had  acquired  huge,  distorted,  and  unnatural  views 
of  freedom  and  equality — ^principles  that  existed  with  them  in 
name  alone.  For  they  can  only  flourish  where  the  mind  is  no* 
ble-born  and  free.  These  ideas  were  more  than  carried  out  in 
action ;  so  that  the  great  republic  was  suffering,  in  fact,  the  worst 
despotism.  The  career  of  Napoleon  tended  directly  to  counteract 
these  ill  tendencies  of  the  former  part  of  the  revolution.  It  gave 
to  the  birth  and  intellect  of  the  nation,  that  consequence  and  in« 
fluence,  so  long  monopolized  by  the  PiEurisian  mob ;  and  taking 
from  the  noble  the  power  to  oppress,  took  also  from  the  people 
the  will  to  resist.  Nothing,  indeed,  aeems  so  well  adapted  to 
succeed  such  a  revolution,  as  such  a  career — short,  brilliant,  aud 
iron  handed.  But  we  find  that  at  last,  the  French,  wearied  by 
continual  war,  and  conscious  that  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
was  deprived  of  his  just  possession,  began  to  waver  in  their  al* 
legiance  to  an  emperor  whose  fortunes  appeared  to  be  falling. 
Just  at  this  time,  that  unseen  hand  which  had  bestowed  the 
scepter  and  the  diadem,  wrested  both  away,  leaving  his  brows 
encircled  by  a  green,  but  tattered  wreath.  The  nation  having 
now  experienced  the  evils  of  either  extreme,  were  prepared  to 
rest  content  with  a  proper  medium.  Accordingly  we  find  Louis 
XVIII  immediately  ascending  the  throne,  yet  limited  in  his  power 
by  the  constraints  of  a  free  constitution. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  causes  that  led  to  the  revo* 
Union,  was  the  oppression  of  the  serf  by  his  feudal  lord.  The 
people  served  hard  task  masters.  If  the  nobles  had  recovered 
their  ancient  ascendancy  by  force  of  arms,  as  they  might  have 
done,  had  not  a  general,  like  Napoleon,  been  found  to  meet  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  the  people. 
They  would  have  paid  a  dear  penalty  for  their  audacity.  But 
Bonaparte  gave  to  the  free  principles  of  the  French  revolution 
just  what  they  needed,  stability.  The  vassal  in  France  has 
broken  his  chain  forever ;  but  it  might  have  been  rivetted  anew, 
had  he  never  served  a  Bonaparte. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  effects  of  his  career  on  France  ;  but,  as 
another  has  remarked,  "  as  yet  we  see  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end."  But  such  a  man  as  Bonaparte,  and  such  a  career  as  was 
his,  could  not  but  exert  an  influence  direct  and  powerful  on  the 
other  nations  of  Eiurope.  He  wrote  a  lesson  for  despotic  princes 
with  a  pen  of  iron.    He  humbled  their  pride,  and  taught  them 
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that  they  were  but  men,  singly,  weak,  and  only  strong  as  their 
people  were  loyal  and  free.  For  ages  had  they  rode  in  pride, 
like  evil  planets  along  a  cloudless  sky,  nor  had  they  dropped  the 
veins  or  staffed  the  lash^  since  the  torch  of  liberty  went  out  in 
Rome. 

« 

"  Bat  He,  "  deposed  the  stars. 
And  called  the  radiance  ftom  their  cars, 
And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne 
With  lonely  luster— all  his  own." 

Napoleon  exerted,  moreover,  an  untold  influence  on  the  people. 
He  showed  them  the  strength  of  a  free  people,  when  they  chose 
to  unite  under  a  bold,  and  favorite  leader ;  but  taught  them  in 
the  end  to  beware  how  they  broke  their  loyalty  to  their  rightful 
prince,  and  gave  to  a  daring  usurper  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
seizing  the  helm  of  state,  and  guiding  them  whither  they  would 
not. 

But  from  the  very  fact  that  Bonaparte's  career  was  great  in  its 
influence — ^breaking  up  the  elements  of  society — ^mingling  all  in 
wild  confusion ;  then  learning  them  to  re-arrange  themselves-:--and 
also,  that  it  was  directed  at  once  against  the  blind  misrule  of  the 
people,  and  the  wily  and  strong  tyranny  of  the  despot,  we  should 
naturally  expect  those  results  which  constitute  its  real  influence, 
to  be  good.  For  favoring  neither  extreme,  the  whole,  single,  and 
mighty  tide  of  its  tendency  was  in  favor  of  that  moderation  which 
is  right,  and  profitable  in  all  things.  In  truth,  Bonaparte  opened 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  removed  the  obstacles  to  political  advance- 
ment, and  pointed  out  the  way.     Well  did  the  poet  say  of  him : 

«  By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 
Thou  taoghst  the  rest  to  see." 

<<  Thanks  for  that  lesson,  it  will  teach 

To  after  warriors  more 
Than  high  philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preached  before,  n 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks,  rtever  to  unite  again. 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  pagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay." 


-P. 
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THE  ROBIN. 

Tbb  birds  are  sweet  mtiticiaDB— they  ibnii  a  charmiDg  band. 
Whose  merry  notes  are  ringing  to  gladden  all  the  land : 

And  yet  of  all  the  thousand  strains,  I  love  the  Robin's  best, 
Because  upon  our  poplar  tree  she  always  builds  her  nest. 

Her  voice  is  gay  and  cheerful,  and  all  the  summer  long, 
When  I  awake  each  morning,  is  ready  with  a  song; 

Th^  overflowing  melody  of  innocence  and  glee, 
Is  the  music  of  the  Robin  who  carols  on  the  tree. 

While  she  will  sing,  I'll  never  wish  pianoforte  to  play : 

The  winter  months  seem  far  more  drear,  because  she  is  away ; 

But  every  year  when  spring  returns,  this  friend  comes  bacli  to  me, 
To  be  my  little  neighbor,  upon  the  poplar  tree. 

8he  sometimes  gives  a  coneert,  upon  a  pleasant  day, 

Inviting  Mrs.  Phebe,  the  Yellow-bird  and  Jay; 
The  Cuckoo  and  the  Katydid,  and  other  company, 

To  warblo  o'er  together,  tlieir  various  harmony. 

When  dressing  op  their  plumage,  they  hasten  to  the  play— ^ 
I  think  it  is  quite  time  for  me,  "  to  drive  doll  care  away ;" 

80,  sitting  in  the  window,  the  vocalists  to  see, 
I  listen  to  the  serenade  upon  the  poplar  tree. 

Kate. 


BEAUTY  AND  HARMONY. 

kV   ALLEGORY. 


^•1 


There  were  many  bright  spirits  that  kept  their  watchful  guard 
around  the  new-created  Eden.  To  each,  the  Holy  One  assigned 
a  separate  charge, — to  shield  the  consecrated  spot  from  the  in- 
trusion of  evil  angels, — to  breathe  forth  the  cooling  wind,  along 
its  shady  paths  and  bowers, — ^to  lead  forth  the  happy  pair  to  be- 
hold and  admire  the  new  world  created  for  them,  or  to  devise  all, 
that  in  sight  or  sound,  could  please  or  refine  their  minds,  that 
knew  not  yet,  but  of  good.  Of  those,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
fulfill  the  latter  service,  the  chiefest  and  goodliest  were  two  bright 
cherubs;  the  names  they  bore  in  heaven,  unknown  on  earth. 
These,  by  the  will  of  the  Holy  One,  forsook  not  their  charge, 
when  driven  forth  from  their  happy  seats,  to  wander  down  into 
the  lower  world,  with  the  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  behind, 
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forbidding  all  return.  They  left  their  bright  companions  to  return 
up  on  high,  and  th^f  flew  forth  to  fill  the  world,  now  darkened 
and  defaced  by  sin,  with  the  same  enchantments  that  they  had 
once  delighted  to  gather  around  the  lost  Eden.  To  these  then, 
turned  the  stricken  fugitives,  for  the  solace  of  the  woes  of  exile ; 
and  they  gave  them  names,  to  one,  Beauty ;  to  the  other,  Har« 
mony. 

And  now  went  forth  in  light  and  gladness,  the  spirit  of  Beauty, 
with  her  many-voiced  companion,  the  one  to  adorn  the  yet  un- 
trodden world  of  man,  with  all  bright  hues  and  shapes  of  surpass- 
ing excellence  ;  the  other  to  wake  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
from  all  that  God  had  made.  First,  Beauty  began  her  task,  to 
console  the  sorrow^  of  the  exiles,  whose  sins  had  driven  them  forth 
from  the  forfeited  paradise,  to  wander,  and  to  bear  the  wrath  of 
heaven.  She  saw  that  the  world,  unlike  the  guarded  Eden,  was 
already  beginning  to  put  forth  thorns  and  briars  and  noxious 
weeds ;  she  looked  around,  but  could  no  where  find  the  flowers, 
whose  bright  hues  and  sweet  odors  had  added  so  much  to  the 
charms  of  paradise ;  she  could  no  where  catch  the  glitter  of  the 
rich  plumes  of  the  birds  that  sung  their  morning  and  evening 
carol  there  ,*  she  could  no  where  rest  her  weary  eye  upon  the 
wide  and  waving  ocean  of  green  and  delicate  tinted  foilage,  that 
there  overshadowed  and  beautified  all ;  she  looked  upon  the  earth 
and  the  sky,  but  they  had  no  smile  to  cheer  the  sad  hearts  of  the 
fugitives.  And  she  remembered  with  what  joy  and  rapture  the 
erring  pair  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  perfection  of  all 
these  in  the  bright  abode,  which  was  theirs  till  they  fell.  But 
the  one  rash  act  of  transgression  was  fast  spreading  the  gloom 
and  darkness,  congenial  to  sin,  over  the  fairest  works  of  the  Cre- 
ator. And  when  the  good  s[»rit  beheld  ail  this,  she  was  touched 
with  pity  for  the  lot  of  man,  though  himself  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  unhappy  condition.  She  knew  her  charge  from  the  Holy 
One,  to  attend  and  cheer  the  stricken  exiles,  and  how  could  she 
better  accomplish  this  than  by  restoring  to  nature  its  original 
brightness.  True,  she  had  not  been  gifted  with  power  to  make 
the  world  a  second  Eden,  but  she  could  impart  many  of  its 
charms  to  the  dreary  waste,  and  by  mingling  her  own  gorgeous 
hues  and  delicate  forms  with  the  evil  harvest  of  the  curse  that 
was  now  upspringing  with  rank  and  noxious  luxuriance,  she 
could  make  the  earth  a  fit  habitation  for  him  who  was  only  not 
equal  with  the  angels. 

And  the  fair  spirit  delayed  not  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
her  benignant  purpose.  She  gave  to  the  thistle  a  breath  of  per- 
fume, and  crimson  coronal.  At  the  touch  of  her  wand,  the 
brambles  and  thickets  were  hung  with  blossoms  in  gay  festoons, 
and  the  thorn  was  crowned  with  the  blushing  rose.  She  lent 
her  smile  to  the  humble  flower,  that  tremblingly  put  forth  its 
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leaves  to  the  gentle  air  of  spring,  and  painted  the  bow  of  peace 
on  the  pathway  of  the  cloud,  that  muffled  the  thunder  in  its  bo- 
som. She  burnished  the  wings  of  the  insect  tribe,  that  sported 
by  millions  in  the  sunbeam,  and  gave  a  lordly  mein  to  the  proud 
birds,  whose  fiery  eye  quailed  not  in  the  noontide  ray.  She  pro- 
claimed with  her  gorgeous  dyes,  the  coming  of  the  king  of  day, 
and  kindled  with  exceeding  brightness  the  golden  clouds,  that 
burned  around  his  setting  car.  She  lighted  up  the  surpassing 
brilliance  of  the  starry  night,  she  poured  the  light  of  her  unnum- 
bered hues  upon  the  green  earth,  and  the  dark  woods,  upon  the 
mountain's  brow  and  the  wave  of  ocean. 

The  lonely  exiles  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight ;  once  more 
their  sorrowing  hearts  revived  to  the  thrill  of  joy.  And  by  such 
faint  indications  of  a  more  excellent  glory,  the  fair  spirit  lead 
their  earliest  thought  to  rise,  with  an  adoring  sense  of  hope  and 
love,  to  the  throne  of  the  Holy  One,  who  is  himself  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  beauty. 

Thus  the  world  brightened  and  resumed  its  lost  splendor,  be- 
neath the  step  of  Beauty.  Nor  was  Harmony  less  active  in  fill- 
ing its  wide  expanse  with  the  breath  of  all  sweet  sounds.  She 
too,  as  well  as  her  sister  spirit,  could  not  but  mark  the  mournful 
contrast  which  the  gloom  and  utter  silence  through  ail  the  region 
of  man's  exile,  presented  to  the  tones  of  sweetness  which  came 
borne  upon  every  gale  that  waved  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
curled  the  ripple  on  the  crystal  streams  of  Eden.  She  listened, 
but  their  came  no  echo  of  the  sounds  that  had  roused  and  enrap- 
tured there.  The  streams  crept  sluggishly  on  in  dull  leaden  si- 
lence, and  the  winds  were  still,  or  only  sighed  in  hallow  disso- 
nance to  the  hoarser  dirge  of  the  breaking  waves.  The  birds 
**  had  forgotten  their  notes  of  gladness,  or  were  hushed  in  the  uni- 
versal fear  of  what  might  yet  be  the  consequence  of  man's  dis- 
obedience. And  the  many-voiced  spirit  could  not  endure,  that 
such  should  be  the  abode  of  a  being,  though  fallen,  yet  retaining 
so  much  of  his  primitive  excellence,  and  exliibiting  yet  in  his 
perfect  form,  the  likeness  of  his  Great  Original.  She  knew  that 
his  ear  had  been  delicately  framed,  to  perceive,  and  long  for,  the 
nameless  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds,  and  she  feared 
that  his  heart  would  be  sad,  if  deprived  of  a  solace  like  this,  on 
his  lonely  way  through  the  desert  world. 

And  Harmony  went  forth  with  such  thoughts  as  these  on  her 
ministry  of  good,  tuning  into  voice  the  viewless  chords  of  Nature's 
harps  that  as  yet  were  all  unstrung,  and  breathing  through  the 
silent  depths  of  the  universe  the  kindling  fervor  of  her  own  ac- 
cordant spirit.  She  sung  aloud  and  cheerily,  at  mom,  in>  the 
freshening  blast  that  brushed  the  dew  from  the  sparkling  lawn, 
and  rolled  the  vapors  in  curling  wreaths  up  the  mountain's  side, 
and  spake  with  tones  of  eloquent  sadness  in  the  solemn  wail  of 
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the  autumn  wind,  as  it  bore  the  murmur  of  falling  leaves  and 
sighed  the  dirge  of  the  waning  year.  She  made  her  home  in  the 
gentle  breeze  that  called  forth  the  wild-wood  notes  and  waked 
the  ancient  forest's  melodies,  and  she  even  tamed  the  storm  to 
speak  no  longer  in  notes  of  unvaried  dissonance.  At  the  sight  of 
her  the  groves  broke  forth  in  song,  and  the  light  air  trembled 
with  the  sounding  wings  and  myriad  voices  of  Uving  creatures, 
that  sailed  unseen  through  its  clear,  blue  depths.  She  turned  to 
gentle  cadences  the  voice  of  the  rill  that  murmured  down  the 
dizzy  heights  of  the  mountain,  and  joined  its  gayer  notes  in  sym^ 
phony  with  the  measured  swell  of  the  river  that  rolled  its  waters 
through  many  lands.  She  haunted  the  cavern,  the  glen,  the 
shores  of  the  silent  lake,  with  echoes ;  she  swelled  and  combined 
the  many  thunders  of  the  cataract  into  one  awful  hymn ;  and  she 
made  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean  all  accord  to  utter  forth 
music. 

Again  the  hearts  of  the  fugitives  gladdened,  for  the  bright  and 
renovated  world  around  them  gave  them  hope  that  the  time  might 
come  when  they  would  think  no  more  of  the  woes  of  exile.  Al- 
ready they  began  to  feel  that  the  evil  of  the  curse  was  half  re- 
moved ;  dread  y  they  began  to  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  fair  and 
glorious  things  with  which  earth  was  filled ;  already  they  began 
to  join  their  united  voices  in  praising  the  one  Great  Father,  with 
the  deep  and  solemn  anthem  that  nature  hymned  through  all  his 
works.  They  no  longer  thought  the  world  would  be  cheerless 
and  lonely  to  them ;  for  the  bright  earth  beneath,  and  blue  heav- 
ens above,  now  seemed  to  them  but  one  living  temple,  built  by 
the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  Architect,  sustained  by  the  pillars  of 
the  everlasting  mountains,  hung  around  with  the  gorgeous  tapes- 
try of  sunset  skies  and  starry  nights,  tuned  to  the  sound  of  accord- 
ant symphonies  and  the  rolling  unison  of  voices  sweet. 

And  thus  was  the  mission  of  the  bright  spirits  accomplished ; 
and  they  returned  upon  high  and  were  received  with  acceptauice 
in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One. 


EPILE60MENA. 


«'  ♦ ,   •' 


RxADSR,  we  beg  pardon  for  *■  cutting  your  acquaintance*  fbr  the  last  two  meet- 
ings. Wo  are  very  near-sighted,  and  unintentionally  passed  you  without  tipping 
our  hats.  We  felt  vexed  and  mortified )  but  if  an  early  and  hearty  profession  of 
good-will  can,  in  any  measure,  atone  for  this  thoughtless  breach  of  civility,  we 
TOW  by  the  College  Laws,  section  by  section,  yea,  we  call'  to  witness  the  masus 
of  all  the  slaughtered  victims  of  the  French— not  Revolution — but  cook,  that  our 
inner  eye  has  always  been  bent  upon  yon,  although  our  outer  vision,  dimmed  by 
February  fogs,  failed  to  betray  the  customary  signs  of  recognition.  Allow  us  to 
presept  to  you  alphabeticd,  our  colleagues  and  ourselves. 


"  ..<• 
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BoHUTACs,  SO  ehiutened  from  th«  beauty  of  hw  phynognomyi  wai  entered  this 
world  a  gentleman,  with  a  recommendation  from  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  neatness  and  gentility.  Would  you  catch  him  in  dishahiUey  yon 
must  look  for  him  under  his  bed-clothes ;  for  daylight  never  sees  him  but  in  satin 
eravat,  boots  polished,  hair  arranged  a  la  Paris,  and  every  feature  composed,  as  if 
ibr  a  miniature.  Beneath  this  neat  exterior,  however,  is  a  mind  as  polished  as  a 
diamond,  animate  with  beautiAil  figures,  stored  with  classic  gems,  quick  at  repar- 
tee, and  possessed  of  a  diction  shaped  with  elegance,  amber-like  and  gracefiil.  He 
utters  his  criticisms  with  a  volubility  so  easy  and  unembarrassed,  that  you  doubt 
whether  strictures,  so  rapidly  pronounced,  can  be  the  deliberate  decisions  of  his 
mind.  He  is  a  great  arbiter  elegantiarum ;  of  amatory  verses,  ^professes  to  be  a 
perfect  judge,  a  claim  which  is  seldom  disputed,  enforced  as  it  uniformly  is,  by  a 
studied  display  of  an  emerald  signet.  In  a  word,  Boniface  is  the  Willis  of  our 
corps.    Among  the  '<  great  rejected,"  this  might  be  inscribed  upon  him : 

BriTAPB  VrOH    BONIFACX. 

Underneath  this  marble  cover. 
Lies  the  reading  of  a  lover  \ 
Lettered  and  gilt,  morocco-bound, 
Such  matter  sure,  is  very  acund. 

pADLADEZif.  With  the  features  of  this  our  oriental  associate,  you  are  already  fa- 
miliar from  previous  description.  To  poetry,  he  always  cherished  a  decided  an- 
tipathy 'f  and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  feeling,  that  by  a  kind  of  instinct  he  can 
foresee  fi>r  a  respectable  way  in  a  composition,  the  approach  of  a  figure  or  of  a  in- 
Terted  sentence.  He  has  traveled  much,  and  with  observation ;  and  during  inter- 
ruptions in  long  essays,  often  relates  with  efiect,  the  incidents  of  his  tour.  He 
holds  some  peculiar  notions  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon 
the  gallant  ideas  of  Boniface.  He  delivers  his  opinions  in  a  weighed  and  meas- 
ured tone.'  For  whatever  is  past,  he  feels  a  strong  reverence — talks  frequently  in 
praise  of  old  books  and  old  customs,  and  prides  himself  much  upon  the  antiquity 
of  his  family. 

EPITAPH   UP05   FADLADEEir. 

A  huge  old  folio,  a  rich  world  of  wealth, 
That  calm  attention  courts  and  not  by  stealth  : 
In  dust  he  rests,  in  cobwebs  let  him  lay, 
That  tell  of  reverence  and  antiquity. 

We  beg  leave  next,  reader,  to  introduce  ourselves,  Og  )  and  fi>r  this  purpose 
hand  you  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our  teacher  to  the  President — our  certificate 
of  moral  character  is  even  more  flattering  than  this.  <'  Dear  Sir, — ^The  bearer  of 
this,  Mr.  P.  P.  Oa,  has  been  under  my  instruction  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
seems  to  be  a  young  man  of  respectable  parts.  I  trust  you  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  application,  while  under  yopr  care.  Hoping  that  he  may  not 
dishonor  my  long  charge  over  his  mental  and  moral  training,  I  am.  Sir,  yours  re- 
spectfully, Thomas  Filling  Pxttibone." 

We  may  say,  too,  without  flattery,  that  we  ever  have  had  an  especial  dislike  to 
attention  from  professors  and  tutors ;  and  decline  as  much  as  possible,  all  inter- 
views with  the  president  To  one  aspect  of  the  country,  we  have  a  fixed  aver- 
aion ;  not  that  brooks,  and  breezes,  and  trees,  and  grass  are  not  very  pretty  thinp 
when  studying  poetry,  or  taken  by  themselves — but  linked  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farthingule,  dealt  out  to  one  like  an  article  of  commerce, 
K  quid  pro  quo,  wherein  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College/'  authorise 
the  said  reverend,  to  afford  you  all  the  staples  of  poetry  and  landscape,  together 
with  a  sufficient  modicum  of  advice,  fi>r  so  long  a  time,  in  consideration  that  you 
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hold  yonr  eomiteiiaiiM  m  rigid  aa  a  earrad  biaaa-knockeri  and  that  you  laarn  for 
tha  twenty-fifth  time  at  least,  all  the  nilea  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Grammar, 
(we  throw  in  this  parenthesis  to  allow  yon  and  ourselTea  time  to  breathe  }  and 
tmst,  that  oar  motives  will  be  appreciated,  when  the  length  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, and  the  principles  of  respiration  are  conaidered,)  when  nature  is  made  to 
wrap  np  snch  a  pill,  we  are  unavoidably  reminded  of  the  days  of  oral,  when  ik- 
thcr  threatened  and  mother  coaied,  and  we  pouted,  at  the  swallowing  of  a  suspi- 
cidus  looking  "  bit  of  preserves."  We  crave  pardon  fbr  dwelling  so  long  upon 
ourselves  ;.but  if  this  remark  is  not  true,  <<  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,'* 
surely,  another  will  not  be  questioned,  *'  every  man  is  a  hero  to  himself." 

SriTAPH   UP05   00. 

An  odd  book,  interlined 

With  red,  green  and  blue ; 
^  Common  places"  you'll  find, 
"i  \     .  *    ,      ^  Intermingled  through. 

Phaoh  is  the  philosopher  of  our  board— one,  however,  who  has  been  driven  to 
philosophy,  and  who  aheltera  his  chagrin  behind  certain  wise  saws.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  once  jilted  in  love,  from  bis  frequent  deolama* 
tion  upon  the  ftithlessneas  and  fbllies  of  women.  A  fine-looking  fellow  he  is, 
too ;  and  capricious  must  have  been  the  will  of  the  fkir  one,  who  could  have 
slighted  an  ofier,  better  than  which,  she  has  probably  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
declining.  Phaon  b  but  little  given  to  laughter,  and  never,  but  when  provoked 
by  the  stupidity  or  folly  of  his  fellows ;  and  then  his  smile  wears  such  a  serious 
air,  that  fVivolity  would  as  soon  think  of  jesting  over  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
A  stem  critic  is  Phaon.'  Chilling  fall  his  strictures  upon  those  jtm  de  paroles  that 
are  sometimes  thrown  off  by  literary  triflers.  He  always  gives  chapter  and  verse 
fbr  his  opinions.  He  has  acquired,  firom  an  eztenaive  acquaintance  of  the  world, 
a  great  fund  of  anecdotes,  pieces  of  history,  and  a  fhll  knowledge  of  genealogies 
and  interesting  localities  of  every  kind.  With  these  he  connects  great  principles, 
binds  down  arguments  upon  the  cavilling,  at  the  same  time  that  he  attracts  and 
wins  the  unprejudiced  by  their  interest. 

MTVtATn  VPOK  fHAOV. 

Whate*er's  disponed  through  many  a  land  aild  age, 

Is  here  compressed  and  gathered  in  one  book: 
Wisdom  and  thought  and  fi>ol8cap  mark  the  page. 

Where  Indolence  will  ever  run  and  look.  *,  , 

The  last  associate  that  we  shall  bow  into  your  presence  is  Tubal.  Yov  can  ^^ 
be  at  no  loss  to  read  his  character  at  sight.  That  deferential  air  and  address,  tell 
the  politician,  as  clearly  as  the  figures  upon  a  bank  note  indicate  its  value.  He 
belongs  to  neither  of  the  great  political  divisions — talks  largely  of  reform,  and 
complains  most  lugubriously  of  the  utter  dereliction  by  our  statesmen  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  Yet  a  right  down  good  fellow  is  this  same  poli- 
tician. He  has  the  sound  sense  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  whatever  is,  is 
best,  although  he  believes  that  the  present  may  be  amended ;  and  while  he  sat- 
ari2es  the  public,  knows  how  to  "  cross  his  legs  and  sip  his  wine,"  and  enjoy  a 
wood  fire  and  a  laugh,  as  heartily  as  those  who  live  only  fbr  these  things.  Yes  i 
often  shall  we  hie  us  in  imagination  from  the  vulgar  world  to  room,  No.  ■  » 
But,  reader,  forgive  a  whim  of  ours ;  we  must  go  alone.  There  are  times — ^but  I 
hate  that  way  of  lentimentalizing.  All  I  would  have  you  understand  is,  that 
these  social  meetings  are  episodes  in  the  regular  on  of  College,  coruscating  to 
the  initiated,  but  unintelligible  to  others  without  notes;  and  lye  would  as  soon 
think  of  appending  comments  to  a  witticism.  Those  peals  of  laughter,  bubbling 
op  firom  the  very  soul  of  souls,  breaking  out  into  one  fiill  volume,  or  ringing  like 
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the  glady  miuical  jmifle  of  belk!  Ha!  ha!  How  it  would  startle  the  ttaid 
eoph.  or  fresh.,  aheorbed  in  the  depths  of  Euclid  or  the  Odyssey !  Ha !  ha !  But 
we  mast  sober  ourselves  and  write 

TUBAL  S   BPITAPH. 

To  what  shall  we  liken  thee,  good-natured  ma&? 

To  an  almanac f  **  laughing'*  and  jolly  ? 
But  these  are  too  common,  and,  doubt  it  who  can. 

They  start  rank  fun,  but  end  ranker  folly. 
No !  you're  a  Blackwood,  all  dashing  and  strong, 
But  Maga  is  tory — ^most  surely  wrong. 

Sriu5G !  parent  of  smiles,  almoner  of  heaven,  welcome !  for  with  thee  come 
'*  The  melody  of  birds,  the  whisperings  of  the  trees." 
'<  Magic  is  in  thy  touch !" 
We  confess  it :  we  feel  it  unlocking  the  rivulets  of  the  soul,  and  bidding  its  wa- 
ters gush  out.  To  be  sure,  we  like  not  altogether  the  capriciousness  of  March — 
now  throwing  sunshine,  now  wind,  and  anon  rain  upon  you.  Yet  it  is  not  winter ^ 
old  turnkey.  Besides,  there  is  something  about  a  spring  matin  that  expands 
one's  benevolence.  You  meet  a  class-mate,  and  greet  him  with  a  '<  good  morn- 
ing,*' with  a  full  hearty  accent,  and  not  with  that  falling  intonation  and  compres- 
sion of  voice,  which  mark  the  hasty  and  gruff  salutation  of  Deoember.  You  take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets,  fling  your  cloak  into  one  comer,  and  hje  then 
forth  with  a  free  step.  But  every  thing  is  awake  before  you  :  the  sun  is  up,  and 
looks  with  a  kind,  auntish  sort  of  good  nature  upon  all  things ;  the  sound  of  the 
bells  rings  silvery,  and  troops  of  rosy-cheeked  and  pouting-lipped  cherubs,  with 
their  tiny  fingers  locked  into  each  other,  are  sauntering  along  in  busy  chatter ;  while 
behind,  follow  their  saucy  brothers,  pulling  at  the  bonnets  of  their  suters,  or  by 
mistake  peeping  in  upon  some  wee  favorite.  Give  us  back  again  the  days  of  the 
hoop,  and  put  around  our  necks  that  broad,  square  collar,  the  last  thing  which  our 
mother  smoothed  and  arranged  before  she  dismissed  us  to  school,  and  we  w^ill  cut  up 
our  quill  into  a  pop-gun — send  these  sheets  to  the  printer's  devil,  or  to  any  other 
satellite  that  waits  upon  manhood,  and  kiok  boots,  straps,  and  stocks  into  the  gar- 
ret. Old  clothes,  bye  the  bye,  are  no  slight  recommendation  of  this  season.  One 
never  thinks  of  whistling  or  singing  in  a  new  suit — and  new  boots^reader, 
did  you  ever  have  a  pair  of  ftshionables  drawn  in  tight  proximity  to  a  flourishing 
▼egetable  crop  ?  if  you  did,  you  never  got  them  in  March.  No,  this  is  the  month 
when  one  is  decidedly  out :  out  of  doors,  out  at  the  elbows,  and  out  of  cash. 
Yet  gayety  is  abroad— jocund,  light-limbed  gayety-^uickening  the  blood  in  its 
courses — sending  a  flush  to  the  cheek,  and  a  liquid  beauty  to  the  eye. 


'  V  - 


Alas !  there  is  one  whom  we  should  have  addressed  at  this  time,  whose  cheek 
no  spring  will  flush,  whose  eye  will  no  more  joy  in  the  pleasant  light  of  the  sun. 
Ye^termorn  he  passed  through  our  ranks  with  the  merriest  heart  and  the  loudest 
laugh,  among  us ;  to-day  he  is  carried  forth,  and  his  comrades  ask  for  CoLLiif s, 
not  among  the  living.  The  hushed  voice,  the  inquiring  eye,  and  the  suppressed 
step  of  his  companions,  tell  that  he  died  not  as  others  die,  wasted  slowly  by  dis- 
ease. The  waters  covered  him.  But  while  we  mourn  a  class-mate,  and  twine 
myrtle  about  the  shaft  broken,  rudely,  suddenly  broken,  there  are  others,  whose 
grief  is  not  like  ours.  With  them  was  his  childhood  and  years  of  youth.  Watch- 
ings,  and  tenderness,  and  prayers,  and  hopes,  were  theirs.  With  fond  anxiety 
they  were  waiting  the  near  period  when  they  should  receive  a  son  ripened  into 
the  scholar,  bringing  with  him,  and  about  him,  the  certificate  of  his  academic 
course  finished :  but  alas!  he  will  never  return  the  embraces  of  friends;  his  coun. 
tenance  is  changed — the  shroud  and  sheet  are  there. 
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The  elements  of  poetry,  like  sunlight,  are  the  appropriations 
of  no  era  or  nation.  All  things  else  of  intellectual  creation  have 
felt  the  laws  of  change,  and  yielded  to  innovations  which  modi** 
fied  or  overthrew  their  existence  ;  but  poetry,  like  the  unheeded 
streamlet,  which  winds  along  its  silver  thread,  bright  as  an  infant's 
dream,  has  ever  been  fed  by  an  unwasting  flow.  Often  its  course 
has  been  checked  by  the  ruins  of  civil  or  intellectual  structures 
falling  across  its  path,  and  we  have  turned  away  in  sorrow ;  but 
we  look  again,  and  lo,  it  has  channelled  for  itself  a  path,  and 
flashes  now  a  broad,  majestic  sheet.  The  history  of  poetry  is 
the  history  of  mind  ;  not  mind  fashioning  out  intellectual  systems, 
shaping  plans  for  its  own  education,  or  educing  abstruse  or  re- 
condite theories ;  but  mind  struggling  after  a  nearer  approximation 
to  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  Hence 
the  first  efforts  of  verse  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  pre-eminent 
virtue ;  and  hence  our  admiration  of  the  stately  Epic,  where  man 
is  clothed  with  almost  unspotted  characteristics,  and  made  to  bend 
to  his  generous  and  far-reaching  purposes  of  good,  the  inferior 
natures  of  others.  The  land  of  poetry  is  the  land  of  great-souled 
courage,  of  public  virtue,  and  statesman-like  qualities  of  mind. 
From  these  materials  are  shaped  those  creations,  morp  of  heaven 
than  earth,  upon  which  men  gaze,  and  after  whose  stature  they 
learn  to  grow.  Associated,  therefore,  as  we  believe  poetry  to  be, 
with  the  essential  growth  of  man's  intellect  and  the  development 
of  his  more  perfect  nature  and  condition,  we  cannot  admit  as 
convictions,  those  forebodings  which  many  have  felt,  or  affected 
to  feel,  for  the  modem  Parnassus.  The  '  age  of  mechanics'  is  a 
term  which  has  borrowed  more  of  terror  to  the  sensitive  from 
fancy,  than  from  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  influences  and  bear- 
ings of  exact  improvement.    Man  may  live  comfortably,  yet  feel 
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strongly.  He  may  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wear  the  produc- 
tions of  a  cotton-factory ;  yet  beneath  the  textured  fabric  may 
beat  a  heart  as  open  to  the  breathings  of  song,  and  as  tremulous 
to  the  whisperings  of  nature,  as  though  the  owner  cased  himself 
in  wild  furs,  and  laid  him  at  night  in  a  thatched  cabin.  The  vine 
may  grow  as  thriftily  when  trained  to  creep  over  a  trellis,  as 
when  allowed  to  shoot  in  wildness  along  the  limbs  of  a  forest- 
tree.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  believe,  that  our  world  will  ever  be 
so  paved  with  hexagons  and  pentagons,  or  even  with  dollars  and 
cents,  as  to  prevent  tiowers  from  finding  $ome  opening,  through 
which  to  fling  to  the  sun  their  many-colored  tints. 

The  scope  of  poetry  was  never  wider  than  now.  Its  materials 
are  scattered  wherever  man  breathes  and  woman  loves.  Utility 
and  improvement,  while  they  have  elevated  individual  character, 
poUshed  society,  and  unfolded  to  greater  vigor  its  mental  and 
physical  resources,  have  left  untouched  the  sources  of  poetic  in- 
spiration. Art  has  not  yet  levelled  the  mountains ;  it  can  never 
unpin  the  drapery  of  the  heavens,  or  pick  the  stars,  one  by  one, 
from  the  glorious  coronal  in  which  God  placed  them.  Hope  and 
memory,  laughter  and  joy,  sadness  and  anguish,  are  still  with  us. 
The  good  die,  too,  and  the  gifted ,-  and  the  graves  of  our  fathers 
are  eloquent.  Time,  which  mellows  and  blends  what  is  past  into 
rich  and  melancholy  pictures,  is  garnering  up  the  grey  and  ivied 
scenes  of  Tradition.  We  may  learn  to  reason,  but  we  can  never 
forget  to  feel.  Men  may  deny  the  power  of  poetry  with  their 
lips,  while  their  hearts  are  throbbing  to  its  impulses. 

"  'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rliyme, 

And  quantity  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 

Or  hlend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 

Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 

Woven  of  flowers  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 

He  taste  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 

With  all  existences,  in  earth  and  heaven, 

That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power." 

This  answering  of  the  soul  to  whatever  is  beautiful  and  lovely, 
is  a  gift  to  man ;  and  not  until  we  see  him  listening  with  the 
same  interest  to  the  demonstrations  of  La  Place,  that  he  does  to 
the  gush  and  melody  of  music,  will  we  believe,  that  the  maledic- 
tions of  prose  h^ve  been  shed  upon  this  devoted,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  disposed  to  think,  too,  that  poetry  has  lost  none  of 
its  pristine  influence  upon  society.  To  be  sure,  we  see  no  longer 
families  flocking  together  from  their  firesides  to  intellectual  games, 
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and  there  kindling,  at  the  touch  of  the  bard,  into  a  flame  of  pat- 
riotic indignation,  or  suffering  their  prejudices  to  be  fused  down 
into  one,  burning  stream  of  passion.  The  days  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, too,  are  gone.  The  minstrel  now  hangs  his  shoon  and 
staff  against  the  wall,  and  bends  over  his  corrected  page.  Yet 
how  many  hearts  have  not  beat  faster  as  they  have  retid  the  stir- 
ring poetry  of  Campbell  ?  Whose  cheek  has  not  mantled  with 
heroic  fire  at  the  clarion  notes  of  Marmion  ?  Would  the  influ- 
ence of  Scott  and  Csimpbell  have  been  greater,  even  upon  their 
own  generation,  had  they  donned  the  garb  of  wandering  bards, 
and  sung  rude  snatches  of  their  songs  to  those  whom  they  met 
in  their  pilgrimages,  than  it  now  is,  scattered,  like  the  blessings 
of  speech  and  feeling,  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  ?  Who  can 
trace  the  results  of  that  mellowing  kindness  and  devotion  which 
Cowper,  by  means  of  the  press,  has  shed  upon  millions  of  his 
fellow  men  ?  Or  who,  among  our  world  of  analytical  philoso- 
phers, that  are  accused  of  planing  off  all  the  salient  points  of 
sentiment  from  men,  and  maknig  them  capable  of  being  acted 
upon  only  by  a  frigid  philosophy,  what  one  of  these,  can  estimate 
the  influence  of  Byron  upon  the  world — can  follow  the  shower 
of  passion,  distilled  in  the  fierce  alembic  of  his  mind,  as  it  falls 
drop  by  drop,  upon  other  minds  ?  We  might  propose  these  ques- 
tions respecting  every  poet  from  Dryden  downwards ;  and  we 
think  we  should  be  sustained  by  the  manly  and  candid  convic- 
tions of  every  one  who  has  noted  his  own  mental  progress,  that 
poetry  has  had  much  to  do  in  weaving  the  associations  by  which 
he  is  connected  with  the  world. 

It  is  time  that  this  querulous. tone,  bom  of  boarding  schools, 
in  regard  to  whatever  exists,  should  be  hooted  out  of  society,  to 
marshes  and  fens ;  bitterns  were  made  to  cry,  but  man  was  fash-r 
ioned  after  the  Deity,  to  glow  with  animation  and  hope,  and  not 
to  make  faces  at  spots,  which  his  own  imagination  has  discolored. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  American  poetry,  that  it  has  endured, 
besides  its  share  of  the  common  reproach,  which  has  been  flung 
upon  all  that  is  of  modern  growth,  slights  and  taunts  peculiar  to 
itself.  To  the  Jeffreys  of  criticism,  it  has  stood  in  the  situation  of 
a  boy  to  some  unfeeling  pedagogue,  who  having  stumbled  upon 
certain  marked  errors  of  the  youth,  feels  himself  justified  in  cas- 
tigating with  an  unsparing  rod  the  indiscretions  of  his  after  years. 
The  "Oolumbiad,"  "Predouiad,"  "Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and 
other  early  productions  that  we  might  name,  have  never  served 
the  purposes  of  but  two  classes  of  persons — trunk-makers  and 
critics.  These  last,  not  content  with  disturbing  the  dust  which 
rested  on  what  few  copies  the  former  had  spared,  thought  best  to 
bring  them  continually  before  the  public,  as  arguments  to  show 
that  our  soil  could  never  produce  poetry.  But  critics  are  formi- 
dable to  those  only  who  are  conscious  of  having  done  a  little 
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thing,  and  fear  they  can  do  no  t>etter ;  true  power  asks  not  per- 
mission to  work  ;  least  of  all  will  poets  act  the  pert  of  whipped 
spaniels.  It  is  not  always  by  Dunciads  that  they  have  revenged 
themselves  upon  their  accusers ;  there  is  a  way  of  silently  living 
them  down,  which  has  in  it  a  power  beyond  that  of  open,  sturdy 
resistance.  American  poets  have  chosen  the  latter  course,  and 
we  have  now  names  among  us,  against  which  even  Blackwood — 
bull-dog  as  he  is — dare  not  wag  his  tail. 

Upon  a  few  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  one  of  these  we 
propose  to  touch.  To  sketch  his  life  would  be  unnecessary  ;  be- 
cause we  will  not  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Percival  as  to 
believe,  that  those  who  have  seen  him  almost  daily  crossing  their 
path,  have  felt  so  little  interest  in  him — and  inquisitiveness  is  the 
last  trait  of  the  American  character ;  unnecessary,  too,  because 
he  has  himself  revealed  most  of  his  history.     He  has  told  us  that, 

* 

"  The  burning  thoughts  alone  on  learning  set, 

In  tender  childhood,  pointing  to  the  goal 

Where  bards  and  sages  aimed,  in  youth  blind  leaders  stole." 

He  has  pointed  us  to 

"  The  lonely  tuHless  graves, 
Of  early  fond  attachment,** 

and  whispered  with  an  emphasis  that  almost  startles  us, 

'<  The  first  fresh  love. 
Dies  never  wholly." 

The  effect  of  all  these  circumstances — ^his  unguided,  persecu- 
ted youth — his  incessant  struggles  against  an  unyielding  poverty 
— an  affection,  deep  and  exquisite  as  his  song,  unrequited — ^has 
been,  to  shade  iis  with  a  cypress,  the  stream  of  his  happiness. 

"  I  hate  not  men,  but  yet  I  will  not  share 

Again  their  follies,  hopes,  their  toils  and  fears,  nor  wear 

The  mantle  of  the  hypocrite. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  heart  which  early  wrongs  have  taught  to  bleed, 
When  blended  with  a  bright  and  well-stored  mind, 
In  solace  such  as  this,  no  hope,  no  joy  can  find." 

.  This  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  without  being  para- 
ded before  the  world  to  enlist  its  sympathies,  breathes  over  much 
of  his  poetry,  like  the  autumn  wind  among  a  forest,  leading 
the  mind  to  reflection,  "  sad,  yet  pleasant  to  the  soul.''  'Tis  not 
the  morbid  gloom  of  Byron,  an  aristocratic  scowl,,  that  tells  more 
than  it  conceals.  PercivaPs  melancholy  flows  too  deep  for  osten- 
tation; Byron's  looks  as  though  it  was  decocted  in  the  closet, 
elaborated,  spiced  with  well-balanced  thoughts  and  striking  fig- 
ures, and  then  sent  abroad  to  command  a  high  price.    There  is  a 
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pathos  and  tenderness  about  real  grief,  which  can  never  be  coun- 
terfeited, and  which  is  chilled  by  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  a  crowd. 
It  must  come  unbidden,  nor  stop  to  compose  the  conntenauce  into 
the  most  significant  exinression,  to  arrange  the  dress,  and  con  o^er 
an  eloquent  story..  It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  believe  any 
longer  that  the  tears  of  poets  are  not  manufactured.  Byron  com- 
plained until  we  got  tired  to  death  of  his  lamentations,  and  cursed 
the  very  mention  of  night-shade,  yew-trees,  and  poppy.  Then 
came  a  pack  of  imitators,  who  used  up  all  kinds  of  measure  in 
telling  of  woes  that  never  existed,  except  in  their  purses  ,*  and  com- 

Elaining  that  the  world  had  broken  their  hearts,  when,  poor  drive- 
ngs,  the  world  was  conscious,  if  indeed  it  were  conscious  at  all 
of  their  entity,  that  not  so  much  their  hearts  as  their  heads  were 
cracked.  The  tone  dolorous,  has,  therefore,  now  come  into  ex- 
ceeding disrepute ;  nor  was  the  period  of  its  toleration  at  all 
lengthened  by  the  sympathy  that,  it  became  necessary,  to  extend 
to  all  sorts  of  poetical  animals,  that  chanced  to  be  favored  with  a 
place  near  these  awakeners  of  funeral  sounds.  We  were  invited 
not  only  to  deplore  the  death  and  ruin  of  nations,  but  of  favorite 
sparrows  and  bull-finches ;  to  sing  the  dirge  of  fallen  greatness, 
and  with  the  same  pomp  of  wo,  to  chaont  the  departure  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  kittens. 

The  secret  of  most  of  these  moans  is  a  refined  selfishness — a 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  men.  Extravagant  or  ro- 
mantic hopes,  conceived  in  the  sunny  time  of  youth,  have  not 
been  realized  ;  cold  winds  have  beaten  off  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
under  which  the  poet  reclined — ^the  storm  shows  no  favor  to  his 
laurelled  head— other  men  seek  shelter  for  themselves,  and  leave 
him,  as  they  leave  their  neighbors,  to  gain  a  covert  and  protec- 
tion. The  poet  hastens  away,  throws  himself  into  his  darkened 
chamber  and  strings  his  harp  in  unison  with  the  mutterings  of 
the  wind.  Sunshine  is  not  pleasant  to  one  who  nourishes  an 
affront  real  or  imaginary ;  the  faces  of  his  fellows  look  strange 
and  forbidding  ;  and  woman,  the  last  thing  that  the  poet  forsakes, 
seems  wreathed  with  the  smile  of  treachery — once  a  flower  pen- 
cilled with  hues  of  beauty,  now  the  gaudy  sun-dial  that  turns  its 
coquet  head  to  the  sun  of  flattery,  and  drinks  its  full  beam  and 
dies.  The  eye,  instead  of  kindling  with  rapture,  looks  glazed ; 
and  if  it  turns  itself  inward  and  lights  up  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  energies  there  revealed,  its  lustre  becomes  of  that  wild  and 
gleamy  character,  that  burns  to  the  consuming  of  its  victim.  He 
retreats  to  nature  and  strives  to  forget  men  ;  but  his  vision  is  dis- 
torted, and  he  gloats  over  the  phantasms  of  his  brain.  He  binds 
upon  her  the  festering  links  of  Parhassius,  and  while  she  seems  to 
his  fancy  to  be  writhing  under  the  torture,  paints  the  heavings 
and  convulsions  of  his  victim.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a 
mental  dissatisfaction  with  mankind,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  un- 
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natural  and  strained  portraits  of  nature,  which  some  of  our  best 
modern  poets  have  presented ;  we  have  only  sketched  the  probar 
ble  stages  in  the  progress  of  a  mind,  sensitive  to  the  least  rude- 
ness, irritated  by  slight  neglects,  and  magnifying  those  neglects, 
till  the  smart  and  the  pain  had  become  habitual.  It  is  no  incon- 
siderable merit,  that  Percival,  with  all  the  incitements  to  this 
poetical  delirium,  which  his  temperament  and  a  momentary  ap- 
probation of  the  public  encouraged,  checked  his  melancholy  before 
it  hardened  into  hate,  and  overgrew  the  boundaries  of  vice  atid 
virtue. 

Most  of  his  poetry  is  lyrical.  It  pulsates  with  feeling.  Phi- 
losophy it  contains,  but  it  is  philosophy  that  throbs  with  emotion 
—colored  and  vivified  in  its  passage  through  a  glowing  mind.  To 
this  alchemy,  we  are  continually  conscious,  everything  has  been 
submitted.  Every  where  we  feel  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
the  poet.  The  tones,  now  swelling  and  lifting  the  soul  to  heaven 
— ^now  thrilling  it  with  lively  rapture,  and  again  soft,  and  melo- 
dious, and  whispery,  as  the  kiss  of  the  waves  upon  a  pebbled 
beach,  come  not,  like  Montgomery's,  from  an  invisible  source. 
The  performer,  sits  a  Timotheus,  full  before  us,  and 

"  To  hiB  breathing  lute, 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Now  swelU  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindles  soft  desire.** 

Nor  are  these  the  only  chords  that  he  touches.  He  calls  up 
within  us  the  stirring  passion  of  war,  and  makes  us  pant  to  battle 
with  the  Turk.  The  cheek  tingles  and  the  eye  flashes  as  if  the 
gathering  cry,  "  To  the  rescue,"  was  shouted.  The  Greeks,  if 
they  have  not  already,  .should  learn  to  couple  the  name  of  Perci- 
val with  those  of  Byron  and  Halleck ;  for  he,  like,  these,  has  wed- 
ded to  verse,  which  the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  the 
story  of  their  noble  and  heroic  struggle.  F'orever  consecrated  be 
the  lyres  that  caught  the  last  notes  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  pro- 
longed the  echoes  to  our  own  land — a  land,  around  which  they 
may  bound  cheerily,  unbroken  by  mouldering  and  ruined  fanes 
that  tell  where  Freedom  once  was,  and  is  not !  They  should  be 
preserved,  like  the  sacred  trumpets  of  Joshua  and  the  ancile  of  the 
Romans,  objects  of  patriotic  remembrance  and  pledges  of  free- 
dom's success.  For  who  shall  measure  the  strength  of  that  State 
whose  citizens  cherish,  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  souls,  the 
glow  of  feeling  which  lights  up  their  martial  songs  ? 

Percival's  path  is  most  successful  among  the  higher  feelings  of 
our  nature — among  the  generous  attributes  and  free  enei^ies  of 
the  soul.  Whenever  he  essays  the  primrose  way  of  Anacreon 
Moore,  we  feel  that  he  has  no  communion  with  the  objects  which 
court  his  attention.     The  heart  of  the  wassailer,  the  voluptuous 
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ease  and  grace  which  float,  like  a  wavy  robe,  over  the  person,  and 
the  abandon  to  all  the  delicious  influences  of  wine  and  woman 
— these  are  not  his.  Moore  looks  at  home,  when  surrounded  by 
a  choir  of  nymphs,  their  heads  garlanded  with  roses,  and  their 
feet  moving  to  the  soft  measures  of  harp  and  lute.  He  flings 
himself  down  upon  a  scented  carpet  of  flowers,  and  calls  for  Bac- 
chus and  Cupid  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  a  familiar.  Percival 
cannot  conceial  a  little  surprise  at  the  luxury  which  his  own  ima- 
gination has  spread  out ;  and  amid  the  festooned  bowers  and  the 
delicious  bands  with  which  his  fancy  has  peopled  them,  he  stands 
with  a  suppressed  moral  upon  his  lips. 

Nor  is  his  success  abroad  among  the  fresh  and  green  things  of 
nature.  He  has  none  of  the  picturesque  beauty — ^the  delicate 
touches,  which  invest  with  life.  Bryant  and  Dana  hallow  every 
spot  that  they  visit,  and  breathe  a  charm  over  many  a  familiar 
object.  We  read  them  and  forget  to  pencil  passages — ^but  we  go 
forth,  and  then  comes  the  gush  of  admiration,  the  lingering  among 
woods  and  brooks,  the  truant  ramble  after  wild  flowers.  Let  any 
one  read,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  '^  Buccaneer"  of  Dana,  and 
"  The  Wreck"  of  Percival,  and  we  have  little  fear  that  we  shall 
be  accused  of  captiousness.  Percival  is  distinguished  for  tlie  gor- 
geousness  of  his  painting:  he  sweeps  into  one  view  so  many 
points,  that  the  eye,  delighted  with  the  stintless  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  range,  refuses  to  rest  on  the  distinct  lineaments  of  the 
picture.  Nature,  with  all  her  liberality,  rarely  flings  together 
such  a  luxuriance  and  unending  richness  of  landscape,  as  are  ac- 
cumulated in  the  vast  and  glittering  panoramic  views  that  he 
opens  upon  us.  To  furnish  out  these,  all  the  stores  of  his  mind 
contribute.  Imagery  borrowed  from  an  unexampled  extent  of 
reading  and  research,  classical  reference,  the  brilliancy  of  Orien- 
tal, and- the  barbaric  pomp  of  Gothic,  customs  and  manners,  anti- 
quarian traditions,  science  and  arts,  are  here  drawn  out,  and  al- 
most bewilder  the  sense  by  their  combined  efiect.  Yet  all  of  these 
cannot  atone  for  the  want  of  that  fresh,  child-like  observation, 
which  can  alone  win  us  for  any  length  of  time.  To  find  this,  we 
must  go  to  his  moral  sketches ;  for  here,  as  we  before  intimated, 
is  his  true  power.  As  a  specimen  of  tender  and  heart-felt  de- 
scription, "Consumption"  will  be  often  quoted.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  stealthy  attack  of  that  disease  upon  a  loved  friend — 
and  who  has  not  ? — will  ever  forget  the  unearthly  lustre  of  the  eye, 
the  languid  smile,  the  bright  red  hectic.  "The  Broken  Heart" 
is  worthy  to  be  read  along  with  the  poetic  prose  sketch  of  Irving ; 
they  are  both  too  touching  and  deep,  to  come  from  any  thing 
except  personal  experience. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  sure,  that  we  speak  but  the  common  voice 
of  this,  his  Alma  Mater,  under  whose  care  were  developed  the  first 
germs  of  his  genius,  when  we  join  our  wishes  to  those  which  have 
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been  expressed  by  the  public  at  large^  that  he  would  breidc  the  long 
silence  which  he  has  maintained  with  the  poetical  world.  The 
appearance  of  the  volume,  from  which  we  have  lately  refreshed 
our  memory — soiled,  and  worn,  and  pencilled — asks  loudly  to 
be  relieved  from  its  incessant  duty  by  an  ally.  "  Throw  phy- 
sic to  the  dogs,"  seems  to  be  the  one  desire  of  the  public  in  r^ard 
to  Mr.  Percivsd.  There  are  M.  D's.  enough  to  deluge  the  land ; 
and  '  pills'  any  one  can  manufacture  from  receipts,  or  have  al- 
most for  the  asking.  But  the  soul  of  poetry — "  the  fine  frenzy" 
— the  power  to  make  men  feel  that  they  are  linked  with  heaven, 
cannot  be  transferred.  Lent  to  a  few,  it  struggles  for  an  exer- 
cise that  only  increases  its  force.  Its  reach  is  beyond  one  gene- 
ration ;  its  field — ^not  strata  and  fossils — but  the  wide  empire  of 
feeling  and  intellect. 
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^^  ■ 

Wbiormnque  annoi  anlTeraa  feoii  puero  quia  nondum  amui  ftrent,  excepto  ano^  Cremeni 
•  BamniUbiu  ogcIm. 

The  traditlotf  rwpecting  the  alaaghter  of  ^he  whole  Fabian  famOj,  with  the  ezeepUon  of  one 
mal^  left  tt  home  from  extreme  youth,  reata  in  midoubted  XaBiimonj.—Niebuhr. 

Forth  from  the  council  hall. 

Forth  from  the  quiet  home, 
And  leave  ye  the  lofty  festival, 

For  Rome*8  defenders  come. 

A  shout  swells  to  the  sky, 

A  trampliog  shakes  the  land, 
And  at  the  shrine  of  Jove  most  high 

Three  hundred  warriors  stand. 

By  that  fierce  flaming  eye. 

That  lion  port  and  pride. 
In  name,  in  beauty,  eveiy  tie, 

Brothers  are  there  allied. 

One  hand  is  raised  to  heaven, 

One  grasps  the  naked  steel, 
The  oaih  is  sworn,  the  pledge  is  given-— 

Then  forward  and  farewell. 

Twine  ye  no  victor's  wreath, 

Sound  ye  no  trumpet  peal. 
Strew  the  dark  cypress  type  of  death, 

And  wake  the  trumpet's  wail. 
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A  BUence  as  of  sleep 

0*er  the  sad  city  reignS) 
And  mourning  forms  in  dark  robes  sweep, 

Up  to  her  stately  fiines. 

And  a  lone  sad  child  is  there, 

Last  of  that  princely  line, 
He  bows  no  limb,  he  breathes  no  prayer, 

Tears  in  his  dark  eyes  shine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  pyre  flame  lit  the  skies, 

Nor  burial  torches  burned, 
Nor  fell  warm  tears  from  Jiindred  eyes, 

OW  their  cold  dust  inurned. 

Kindred,  and  name,  and  rmoe, 

Perished  the  Fabii,-— 
Their  grave  the  field — ^their  resting  place 

A  nation's  memory.  A.  A. 


^      '  .  i 


GANYMEDE. 
Chapter  I. 

->-<<in  Ganymede  flavo."— Hcrr.  Od.  4,4. 

Fair  beamed  the  night  in  the  fairest  of  earth's  climes — ^the 
lovely  Phrygia.  The  statti — golden  sparks  on  heaven's  sapphire 
ground — ^glowed  clear  and  steadily ;  the  sheen  of  the  moonlight 
streamed  tremulously  over  all  things ;  mountain  peaks  and  forest 
tops  glittered  in  radiance,  and  the  shadows  fell  dark  and  deep 
across  the  silent  valleys. 

High  on  a  hillside,  resting  his  head  upon  the  snowy  fleece  of  one 
of  a  reposing  flock,  reclined  a  fair  youth.  Jetty  ringlets  cluster- 
ed around  his  temples,  streaming  in  profusion  across  his  ivory 
neck,  down  to  his  swelling  shoulder,  and  beneath  the  delicate 
arch  of  his  brows,  long  lashes  swept  the  cheek  that  glowed  with 
a  faint  flush  like  the  tinge  staining  the  inner  lip  of  an  Indian  shell. 
The  down  of  early  youth  scarce  mantled  his  chin  and  short 
curled  lip — and  the  negligence  of  his  position  displayed  to  full 
advantage  the  symmetry  of  his  form.  He  might  have  been  mis* 
taken  for  the  elder  brother  of  Cupid,  or  the  youhger  one  of  Apollo. 
From  the  distance  glanced  the  lights  and  swelled  the  murmur  of 
a  vast  city.  The  meUow  moonbeams  floated  around  the  fair 
sleeper  like  a  silver  veil,  and  the  soft  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
forest  boughs  lulled  his  repose. 

VOL.   IT.  33 
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Cbaptbr  II. 
"  Deicende  cgbIo." — Hot, 

'<  Beautiful  night,"  said  Jupiter,  giving  his  empty  cup  to  Mer- 
cury, and  sauntering  towards  a  window.  "  Juno,  my  love,  send 
for  your  bonnet,  and  let  us  take  a  little  promenade  on  earth." 
The  queen  of  heaven  stared  at  the  unusual  condescension  of 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  Apollo  sank  back  upon  the  sofa, 
and  vowed  ''  'pon  his  soul,  'twas  the  most  amusing  thing  he  had 
heard  of  for  a  long  time  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  delicious  '  eau 
de  millefleursj^  " — ^pressing  his  perfumed  handkerchief  to  his  face 
— "  he  believed,  'pon  honor,  he  should  have  expired  with  laugh- 
ter. As  it  was,  he  must  request  Hebe  to  relieve  his  exhaustion 
with  a  glass  of  eau  sucre.^^  Venus  raised  her  languishing  eyes, 
and  entreated  them  to  wait  until  she  had  sealed  a  note  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  post  office  at  Paphos.  Minerva  hoped,  as  she  toss^ 
ed  her  head  with  a  sneer^  that  Juno  would  not  be  permitted  to 
form  any  improper  acquaintances  upon  earth.  Jupiter  coolly  drew 
on  his  gloves,  and  commenced  caressing  Dian's  pet  lap  dog.  At 
this  instant,  Hebe,  tripping  down  stairs  with  Juno's  bonnet  and 
walking  shoes,  relieved  the  Thunderer  from  his  somewhat  war 
pleasant  situation.  Respect  for  their  sovereign  kept  the  gods 
quiet  for  a  time ;  but  Hermes,  who  followed  the  divine  promen- 
aders,  affirmed  that  he  distinctly  heard  repeated  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter at  Jove's  unfashionably  domestic  conduct,  as  they  passed  along 
the  terrace  under  the  windows  of  the  celestial  saloon. 

Arrived  on  earth,  Jupiter  sent  back  the  carriage,  remarking  that 
they  would  walk  home ;  )Eind  drawing  Juno's  arm  within  his,  they 
proceeded  slowly  onwaxd.  It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  Jove 
should  have  been  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  novel  situation.  To 
say  the  truth,  that  celestial  gentleman  was  usually  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  dignified  avocations,  as  to  allow  him  but  lit- 
tle leisure  for  mingling  in  the  world,  and  acquiring  that  ultra- 
fashionable  polish  which  hardens  into  impassiveness  what  it 
heightens  in  brilliancy :  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  so  ignorant 
of  the  usages  of  society,  as  to  be  in  most  cases  sincere  and  un- 
dissembling.  His  fair  partner,  with  woman's  tact,  perceived  his 
confusion,  and  with  woman's  mischievousness,  enjoyed  and 
heightened  it  by  talking  coolly  and  carelessly  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers,  whose  buds  her 
companion  was  impatiently  switching  oflf  with  the  head  of  his 
cane.  They  were  in  that  beautiful  delta  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander,  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  suburbs  of  Troy,  when  Juno  suddenly  stopped,  and  fixed 
her  gaze  upon  a  little  islet  that  rose,  like  a  fahy  creation,  from  the 
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t>osom  of  the  bright  waters.  Terrace  and  balcony,  tall  column 
and  graceful  arch,  glittered  in  snowy  purity  amid  the  intense 
green  of  its  verdure.  The  tiny  beach,  on  which  a  faint  ripple 
broke  in  silvery  light,  sparlded  with  a  thousand  gems,  and  on  its 
summit  rose  an  altar,  from  which  curled  up  the  thin  smoke* 
weaths  of  a  sacrifice.  "Dear. me!"  exclaimed  the  queen  of 
Heaven,  "  how  beautiful  ?  Pray,  my  dear  Jupiter,  who  owns 
that  lovely  spot  ?  Can't  you  buy  it  for  me  ?  Positively,  now," 
she  continued,  la3ring  her  white  hand  upon  his  coat-sleeve,  "  you 
must,  dearest !  It  would  be  so  charming  in  the  warm  summer 
evenings  to  eat  ices  and  sip  orgeat  under  that  sweet  colonnade ! 
and  then,  you  know,  we  could  always  have  a  little  steamboat 
to  bring  our  friends  over  from  the  other  side !  Do  see  about  it 
to-morrow,  won't  you,  love  ?  Who  can  be  the  owner  of  that 
darling  place  ?  *'  Pshaw !"  growled  Jove,  "  darling  fiddlesticks ! 
It  belongs  to — ^to — ^the  name  is — ^"  "  Well  never  mind  the  man's 
name,  dear,  won't  you  get  it  for  me  ?"  "  It  is  nH  a  man,"  re- 
joined Jove,  rather  snappishly.     "Her  name "     "What!" 

exclaimed  Juno,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, — "  a  woman  !  Tell  me 
her  name  instantly,  sirrah !  Presumptuous  mortal !  "  Her  name, 
my  love,"  replied  Jupiter,  in  his  most  conciliating  tones,  "  is  not 
at  all  new  to  you.  It  is  Callirhoe.  She  was,  you  know,  one  of 
the  Misses  Scamander ;  but  is  now  Mrs.  Tros.  "  Ah !  yes,  I  re- 
member her," — and  Juno  blushed  for  having  so  far  forgotten  her 
usual  self-possession  and  stateliness. 

They  entered  the  city.  Jove  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his 
brows,  and  Hera  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her,  appre- 
hensive of  discovery  among  such  a  crowd  of  pious  Phrygians :  it 
would  have  been  a  decided  bore  to  receive  the  personal  compli- 
ments of  so  many  unwashed  worshippers.  The  blaze  of  torches 
and  the  swell  of  music  from  a  lofty  pile  of  buildings  attracted 
their  attention.  Ascending  the  broad  steps  of  porphyry,  they  en- 
tered the  saloon,  and  withdrawing  behind  a  pillar,  gazed  upon  the 
scene.  All  Troy  must  have  been  there, — ^for  the  Ethiopian  me- 
nials had  scarcely  space  to  discharge  their  duties.  Gay  groups 
wove  and  unwove  the  mazes  of  the  merry  dance.  Oay  waltzers 
floated  in  circling  movement  around  the  ball.  Soft  cavaliers 
breathed  softer  whispers,  and  ladies  fair  smiled  as  they  vainly 
strove  to  frown.  Robes  waved,  plumes  nodded,  champaign  spark- 
led, and  conversation  flowed.  "Really,"  exclaimed  Jove,  as  a 
grinning  negro  presented  him  a  glass  of  the  amber,  foam-beaded 
liquid,  "  they  get  up  these  things  in  very  good  style  down  here." 
"Bless  us,"  cried  Juno,  "how  extravagant  and  dissipated  these 
mortals  are  becoming !"  helping  herself  to  some  oysters.  "  Shall 
I  give  you  some  of  these  ?  they're  very  nice."  Hera  looked  at  her 
husband.  He  stood  gazing  as  if  fascinated,  at  a  lovely  female 
whom  the  intricacies  of  the  dance  had  brought  near  the  pillar  at 
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which  they  were  placed.  *^  By  my  scepter !  a  beautiful  woman ! 
wonder  who  she  is  ?"  Hera  indignantly  threw  down  her  plate, 
and  marched  out  of  the  saloon.  The  sovereign  of  heaven  and 
earth  thrust  a  champagne  bottle  into  his  pockety  and  followed  her 
with  a  singularly  crest-fallen  air. 

Passing  through  the  city,  they  emerged  again  into  the  open 
plain,  and  tracing  the  course  of  the  bright  Scamander,  ascended 
the  hill  which  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Juno  walked 
forward,  while  Jove  stopped  to  gather  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers 
for  Minerva,  who  had  just  commenced  the  study  of  botany.  Just 
as  he  stooped  to  add  a  tuft  of  bright-tinted  violets  to  his  cluster, 
a  pebble  fell  at  his  foot.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Juno  pressing 
her  finger  to  her  lip  in  sign  of  silence,  and  with  the  other  hand 
waving  to  him  to  approach.  He  obeyed  the  signal,  and  found  her 
bending  over  a  sleeping  youth,  whose  head  reclined  upon  the 
snowy  fleece  of  one  of  a  reposing  flock. 

''  Beautiful  boy !"  murmured  Juno,  "  who  can  it  be  ?  He  must 
be  a  gentleman's  son ;  see  what  a  sniall  white  hand,  and  delicate 
ear !  Really,  my  dear  husband,  I  must  have  him  for  a  page ! 
Would  n't  it  be  romantic  ?  He  could  carry  my  fan,  and  put  on 
my  cloak,  and  do  a  thousand  little  services.  Do  let  me  take  him 
up  to  heaven  with  me,  won't  you }"  Jupiter  shook  his  head. 
"No!  I  want  him  myself,  for  a  cup-bearer."  "You  forget  my 
daughter  Hebe !"  "  Pshaw !  so  I  did^  But,  my  dear,  Hebe  is  be- 
coming very  awkward ;  and  Hercules  complains  that  he  never 
sees  her,  she  is  so  continually  employed.  I  don't  wonder — 3M0 
voce — ^those  lazy  gods  drink  a  vast  deal  of  nectar ;  my  cellars  ab« 
sorb  almost  all  my  revenue.  Could  n't  you  manage,  my  dear," 
resumed  he,  aloud,  "  to  give  Hebe  some  other  employment  about 
the  household?    She  sews  beautifully.     I'm  sure  she  might 

mend  the  gods' "  What,  sir !   my  daughter !  your  son's  wife 

--darn  the  gods'  stockings !  Really,  my  dear,  you  forget  your- 
self. That  wine  must  be  stronger  than  nectar !"  "  Nonsense ! 
but  you  cannot  have  this  youth."  "  But  I  must !  "  You  shall 
notr  '[IwiUr  "Madam!"  "Sir!"  The  divine  voices  had 
by  this  time  reached  a  most  undignified  pitch.  A  tremulous  sigh 
parted  the  fair  sleeper's  lips,  and  he  moved  as  if  disturbed.  Juno 
laid  her  finger  upon  her  mouth.  Jupiter  waved  his  hand  across 
the  youth's  forehead,  and  bright,  many-tinted  visions  floated 
through  his  soul.  At  that  instant  the  harmonious  tones  of  the 
celestial  sphere-music  announced  to  the  gods  that  night  had  fin- 
ished half  her  course.  "  Let  us  ascend,"  they  murmured.  A 
purple  mist  floated  around ;  as  it  melted  away,  Ganymede  slum** 
bered  tranquil  and  alone. 
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Chapter  III. 

— '^  noctes  ccenieque  deonim." 

The  celestials  began  to  grow  impatient.  Were  they  too  early  ? 
Impossible  !  the  cards  of  invitation  named  Sunday, — ^it  was  past 
midnight, — the  regular  evening  for  Hera's  soiree,  and  she  not 
present  in  her  own  house !  Really,  it  was  very  strange  !  At 
this  instant  Satumia  entered ;  and  moving  up  the  room  with 
ready  smile  and  courteous  welcome  to  her  guests  on  either  hand, 
took  her  seat,  in  virtue  of  her  sovereign  rank,  upon  the  divan. 
By  her  side  stalked  the  Thunderer — ^his  brow  wrinkled  with 
frowns,  and  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  his  divine  dancing-pumps. 
" Ah !"  said  Diana  to  Bacchus,  "just  escaped,  I  perceive,  from  a 
toilette  lecture !"  "  Oh,  true !  yes,  it  must  be  that.  I  feared,  at 
first,  that  the  new  hamper  of  nectar  had  not  arrived.  How's 
Latona,  ma'am  ?  I  don't  see  her  here  this  evening."  "  No  ! — 
she's  slightly  indisposed — exerted  herself  too  much  this  morn- 
ing, in  visiting  a  colored  infant-school.  Malicious  wretch !"  he 
added,  aside,  "  he  knows  she's  not  admitted  at  Juno's  parties. 
I  shall  certainly  mention  his  insolence  to  my  brother.  For  the 
next  quadrille?  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't  dance  this  evening. 
Ah  !  I  see  Juno  is  beckoning  to  me.  I  regret,  my  dear  Liber,  to 
lose  your  charming  conversation ;  but  her  will  is  law,  you  know." 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Dian,  what  a  sweet  color  you  have, 
love  !  Is  it  really  from  exercise  ?"  and  Juno  extended  her  hand. 
"  Come  sit  by  me,  dear.  How's  your  mother  ?  I've  the  stran- 
gest story  to  tell  you  about  a  beautiful  mortal" — "  Indeed !  Is 
she  tall  ?  a|id  can  she  hunt  ?  lanthe,  you  know,  has  just  mar- 
ried, and  I  am  sadly  in  want  of  a  new  nymph."  "  Oh,  no  !  it's 
a  man-mortal  that  I  mean ;  he  will  make  a  lovely  page,  and  I 
intend  to  bring  him  up  here,  and  send  off  that  odious  Cupid. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  The  little  wretch  has  ruined  my  man- 
tilla— sent  an  arrow  directly  through  it,  as  I  was  walking  with 
Ixion !  and  Cythera  only  laughed,  instead  of  boxing  his  ears." 
"  Yes,  my  dear  Hera,  Fm  surprised  at  Aphrodite !  she  encour- 
ages tliat  mischievous  boy  of  her's,  in  all  his  pranks.  A  com- 
plete spoiled  child !  He  has  thrown  all  heaven  into  confusion  ; 
and  as  for  earth,  it  has  gone  distracted  after  him.  My  nymphs 
are  constantly  getting  married."  "  Yes,  so  I  see  by  the  news- 
papers. This  new  page  of  mine,  however,  will  supplant  him  en- 
tirely. Won't  you  ring  the  bell,  dear,  for  Iris  ?"  "  Certainly : 
but  do  look  at  Vulcan  !"  There  was,  indeed,  something  remark- 
able in  the  position  of  the  immortal  blacksmith,  standing,  as  he 
was,  with  folded  arms  and  open  mouth,  surveying  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  banqueting-hall — the  latest  production  of  his  arch- 
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itectural  genius.  Massive  columns,  the  dark  brilliancy  of  whose 
Egyptian  marble  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  glowing  hues,  pic- 
turing the  walls  in  life-like  shapes  and  scenes — ^towered  till  the 
eye  could  scarce  follow  their  proportions,  up  the  lofty  roof,  which 
sprang  from  their  capitals  light  and  graceful  as  the  tracery  of 
&ost  work  upon  glass.  Pendant  from  its  centre,  groups  of  chan- 
deliers flamed  like  suns ;  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  fra- 
grance of  their  scented  oils,  and,  near  the  ceiling,  dimmed  with 
their  clouds  of  tinted  smoke.  Celestial  melody  Moated  in  thrill- 
ing tones  around;  £olus  and  Pan  having  been  hired  for  the 
evening  to  perform  on  the  fife  and  barrel-organ,  in  the  closet| 
under  the  hall-staircase. 

Yeiled  in  a  slight  robe  of  gossamer  texture,  and  in  the  latest 
opera  style,  Venus  reclined  languishingly  on  a  sofa,  surrounded 
by  a  glittering  group  of  celestial  beaux---all  proficients  in  divine 
dandyism,  and  stars  among  the  elite  of  Olympus.  Bending  neg- 
ligently over  her  stood  a  military  looking  gentleman,  in  splendid 
uniform ;  and  lounging  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet,  Apollo  was 
arranging  his  perfumed  ringlets  with  his  jewelled  hand.  "  Ah ! 
Ciel !"  he  cried  suddenly,  with  .an  air  of  disgust,  "  my  valet  has 
saturated  my  pet  curl  with  vulgar  cologne."  A  silvery  laugh 
rang  from  Cythera's  lipS;  as  she  bent  a  half  merry,  half  melting 
glance  on  Mars. 

"  Pshaw !"  growled  the  divine  warrior,  "  I  never  think  of  putting 
any  thing  on  my  hair."  "  So  I  observe,"  carelessly  rejoined 
Phoebus.  "  I  usually  prefer  the  laurel.  By  the  way,  my  dear 
Captain,  have  you  practiced  with  the  pistol  lately  ?  Report  says 
you  are  losing  your  skill."  A  frown  crossed  Mars'  brow,  and  an 
angry  answer  rose  to  his  lip.  Aphrodite  placed  her  tiny  hand  on 
his  mouth.  "  Hush !  papa  is  speaking" — ^Jove  was,  indeed,  in 
the  act  of  requesting  Pallas  to  sing  ;  and  the  sentimental  spinster 
complied  immediately  on  condition  that  Apollo  would  accompany 
her  in  "  Meet  me  by  moonlight," — "  Don't,  to  oblige  me,"  whis- 
pered Venus.  "La!  my  dear  Athena,"  lisped  Phoebus,  "IVe 
not  touched  the  instrument  for  a  month  ;  and  you  know  I  took 
a  severe  cold  the  other  day,  walking  before  breakfast  with  you 
and  sister  Di."  "  Thank  you,"  murmured  Aphrodite,  "come,  my 
dear  Mars,  let's  stroll  into  the  conservatory,  to  escape  that  odious 
voice  of  hers.     I  wish  she  would  not  ruin  my  pet  song." 

Chapter  IV, 
"  Talia  flammato  secum  deus  corde  volutans.'* — Aen.  /. 

"  Apollo,  my  son,"  said  Jove,  "  do  tell  them  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  the  ball-room,  and  direct  the  band  to  play  the  crow  co- 
tillions. Juno,  my  love,  you  will  dance  with  Neptune,  and  Vul- 
can will  make  an  agreeable  partner  for  Dian."    "  What !"  scream- 


hi  Dian,  "Mulciber!  no  indeed  1"  ^^Ahltrae,  I  had  foi^otten 
his  little  mifortune— he  never  dances.  Take  Hercules,  then: 
and  do,  my  son,  exert  yourself  a  little  more.  Yon  are  becoming 
absolutely  lazy  since  your  little  affidr  with  Daphne ;  besides," 
continued  the  Thunderer,  in  a  lower  tone,  '^  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
these  people.  I've  several  important  letters  to  write  by  to-mor- 
row's mail,  and  there  are  some  dozen  sacrifices  unsnuffed ;  be- 
sides a  score  of  baskets  of  prayers  unanswered." 

'^  Heigho !"  soliloquized  Jove,  as  the  sets  were  formed,  and  the 
dancing  commenced,  while  Pallas  and  all  the  Muses  started  oflf  at 
once  in  an  indescribable  chorus  from  the  last  celestial  opera, 
which  drove  Venus  and  Mars  still  farther  under  the  shade  of  the 
japonicas  and  orange  trees.     '^  Heigho !"  he  murmured  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  '^  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Were  it  not  for  those  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  old 
ladies,  the  Fates,  I  declare  I  would  doff  my  royalty  and  keep 
sheep,  as  my  exquisite  son  once  did.     We  certainly  thought  that 
in  suspending  him  from  Heaven,  we  had  rewarded  his  temerity 
well ;  but  be  vows  he  spent  an  extremely  pleasant  summer,  '  en 
larger  romaniiqueJ^    Admetus  was  very  gentlemanly ;  he  had 
his  flute  and  cologne,  and  amused  himself  during  his  exile  by 
cultivating  an  imperial,  and  flirting  with  a  pretty  shepherdess. 
There's  Bacchus,  too,  becoming  exceedingly  dissipated.     Really, 
I  thought,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Solon, 
that. he  would  become  an  ornament  to  his  profession;  but  he 
diares  his  time,  they  say,  entirely  between  the  billiard  table  and 
the  bottle.     And  Venus !  coquetting  most  improperly  with  every 
body,  and  breaking  her  poor  husband's  heart.     I've  a  great  mind 
to  send  Mars  with  a- regiment  to  Texas.     Castor  and  Pollux,  too, 
the  undutiful  dogs !    Gone  travelling,  forsooth !  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  raising  enough  money  to  pay  their  tailor's  bills,  masque- 
rading all  over  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Siamese  twins. 
And  Proserpine,  she  has  not  written  to  me  for  a  month.     Her 
affections  can  hardly  have  cooled  in  her  very  comfortable  resi- 
dence !  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  she  has  forgotten  to 
send  her  usual  Christmas  present  of  canvass  backs.     They  say 
they  swim  on  the  Phlegethon  ready  cooked !     The  Lethe  carp, 
too,  Pluto  tells  me,  are  very  fine.    Apropos  of  Lethe : — ^I  hsid 
almost  forgotten.    Mercury !  Mercury !  here,  you  varlet !    Her- 
mes !  where  have  you  been,  sir?"  and  Jove  frowned  as  the  son 
of  Maia  presented  himself  in  his  winged  boots,  and  bowed. 

"  May  it  please  you,  sire,  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  hours 
serenading  Miss  H — ,  according  to  your  divine  request."  ^' Ah ! 
true !"  and  the  Thunderer's  brow  relaxed ;  ''  and  now,  my  dear 
boy,  I  have  another  little  commission  for  you:" — and,  bending 
his  head  to  Hermes'  ear,  he  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "  Juno  has 
arranged  a  plan  for  bringing  young  Ganymede,  King  Tros's  shep- 
herd's son,  to  heaven,  and  making  him  her  page.    Iris  has  just 
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beeD  despatched  to  gire  him  lessons  in  the  etiquette  of  Olympus, 
and  Aurora  has  promised,  as  to-morrow  is  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year,  and  die  will  have  time  enough  hefote  day-break,  to  bring 
him  up  in  her  phaeton.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  my  plan  is  this :  let 
Iris  do  her  part — ^it  will  save  you  the  trouble.  I  will  contrive 
that  old  Tithonus  shall  detain  Aurora ;  and  do  you,  an  hour  be« 
ibre  daybreak,  go  down  on  the  stoutest  of  my  black  eagles,  ex- 
plain the  situation  of  aflairs,  and  bring  him  up  with  you.  Juno 
will  not  dare  dispute  my  will ;  and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded." 
"  Excuse  me  to  these  people" — and  he  turned  to  leave  the  room 
— "say  a  headache  compels  me,  6cc.  &>c.  Oh!  by  the  way, 
Hermes,  tell  Pallas  to  get  ready  a  thunder-storm  at  3  o'clock  this 
morning  in  ^thopia — there's  a  man  to  be  struck  with  lightning 
for  impiety,  and  they  want  rain  at  Rhodes,  I  hear.  I've  a  great 
mind,  my  son,  to  make  you  secretary  of  the  weather  department, 
it's  such  a  bore :"  Jupiter  retired — and  an  hour  after  the  sound  of 
rolling  wheels  and  closing  doors  announced  the  breaking  up  of 
the  party.  A  few  moments  more,  and  Juno's  step  soimded  on 
the  stairs — ^her  hand  turned  the  lock  of  the  door.  Jove  closed 
his  eyes,  to  escape  a  curtain  lecture — and  Hera  mentally  reserved 
it  for  next  morning. 

Chapter  V.  ' 

6t'p6xo(rg  tb  deQw  ravvfii^dijg, — Besiod  Theogan, 

The  queen  of  heaven  looked  vexed  and  out  of  temper  when 
the  deities  met  around  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning. 
She  had  lectured  her  spouse  to  his  heart's  content,  boxed  Iris's 
ears  until  that  worthy  abigail  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  yet  was  not  satified.  Nol  was  it  strange ;  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Aurora  and  her  phaeton  with  its  precious  charge. 

"  Jove,  my  love,  shall  I  give  you  three,  or  four  lumps  in  your 
chocolate."  **No  more,  I  thank  you.  Mercury,  bring  my  boots 
and  the  morning  papers."  As  Hermes  opened  the  door,  Apollo 
entered,  and  walked  shivering  up  to  the  fire.  After  standing 
for  a  moment  with  his  back  to  it,  contemplating  his  violet-colored 
slippers  with  much  complacency,  he  apologized  negligently  for 
coming  down  with  his  hair  '  en  papillotes,'  and  added,  "  Do,  Hya- 
cinth, run  up  stairs,  and  get  my  furred  dressing-gown : — this  is  so 
distressingly  thin.  The  purple  one — stay — no — ^yes — no — ^bring 
the  crimson  velvet,  with  the  ermine  border:  it's  hanging  on  the  left 
side  of  the  cheval  glass ;  and  bring  me  a  boa.  I'll  have  the  bath 
at  70°.  Why  don't  you  order  warmer  weather,  father  ?"  "  Phoe- 
bus, I  leave  you  to  help  yourself;  there  will  be  some  warm  cakes 
presently.  ITou're  very  late," — said  Juno,  with  an  ill-humored 
look,  as  she  rose  and  moved  across  the  room  to  Venus's  work- 
table.  "  La !  Pallas,  do  look  here !  What  in  the  world  are  you 
aUout,  Cythera?  what's  that  curious  work?"     "Oh!  nothing, 
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only  a  pair  of  slippers  I'm  embroidering  for  Uncle  Neptune." 
^*  What  odd  looking  things,"  said  Athena,  scornfully."  "  I  sup- 
pose they're  water-tight  ?"  ^'  Oh  dear !  I  had  forgotten  that" — 
and  Yenos  dropped  her  work  in  despair.  <^  But  do  tell  me,  my 
dear  Glauco{Hs, — ^you  must  know,  can  I  get  some  colored  India- 
rubber  crewels  ?  Are  there  any  such  things?  They  say  those 
mortals  make  a  thousand  ingenious  things.  Do  get  me  some,  will 
you,  dear  P^as  ?"  "  Pshaw !"  replied  Minerva,  with  a  sneer,  you 
would  be  better  employed  in  mending  Cupid's  pantaloons.  He 
looks  like  one  of  the  indigent  colored  orphans  whom  Latona  speaks 
of  so  feelingly."  I  will  do  so  if  dear  Juno  will  give  me  a  piece  of 
her  mantilla !"  Hera  would  probably  have  had  a  ready  answer, 
had  not  her  attention  been  distracted  by  Pallas,  who  had  just 
ti^en  up  Apollo's  flute,  and  was  practicing  '<  Di  tanti  palpiti." 
The  tones  were  exquisite ;  but  the  expression  of  her  features  was 
so  ridiculous  as  to  draw  a  merry  laugh  from  both  the  goddesses, 
in  which  Apollo  faintly  joined.  Minerva  raised  her  head,  and 
seeing  in  the  gold-fish  vase  that  stood  near,  the  distortions  of  her 
fece,  threw  the  flute  out  of  the  window.  "  You  will  get  me  a 
new  one,  will  you  not,  Athena  ?"  drawled  Apollo.  A  loud  ring 
at  the  door  silenced  the  party,  and  the  next  moment  Mercury  en- 
tering, announced  Thetis.  ''  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jupiter,  '^  she  promised 
me  a  visit  on  business.  Conduct  her  into  the  library ;  but  see, 
first,  whether  she  will  not  take  a  cup  of  coffee."  "  She  has  al- 
ready breakfasted,  sire."  Ah  !  then  say  I  will  join  her  in  an  in- 
stant*^— as  soon  as  I  can  put  my  boots  on.  Oh,  Hermes  !"  in  a 
whisper — "  has  he  come  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply  in  the  same 
tone,  "  he  is  waiting  on  the  east  terrace."  "  Bring  him  in,  then, 
the  moment  I  leave  the  room."  Mercury  vanished.  Apollo 
sauntered  towards  the  sofa ;  and  as  Jupiter  quitted  the  apartment 
at  one  door,  his  pet  eagle  sailed  in  at  the  other,  bearing  on  his 

back — Ganymede. 

•  •  «  •      '     •  • 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  Jupiter  returned,  escorting  The- 
tis to  her  carriage.  Hera  and  Pallas  were  sitting  together  with 
looks  of  suppressed  rage.  Ganymede  was  lolling,  with  his  feet 
carelessly  crossed  on  the  fender,  in  Juno's  favorite  rocking-chair. 
Apollo  had  given  him  his  own  morning  gown,  and  was  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  chair,  playing  with  his  ringlets,  and  caress- 
ing his  forehead.  Yenus  had  just  poured  out  some  chocolate  for 
him ;  atid  Cupid  was  on  his  knees,  toasting  a  piece  of  bread,  as 
Ganymede  had  directed  him.  "  Oh !  Mercury  !"  exclaimed  the 
ca^Nricious  boy,  already  more  than  half  spoiled,  do  get  me  a,  petit 
plat  of  rose-buds  stewed  in  spermaceti" — "  Certainly,  sir !"  re- 
plied Hermes,  and  flew  like  the  wind  to  execute  the  whimsical 
commission.  Jove  smiled — and  from  that  hour  Ganymede  has 
ofllciated  as  the  divine  cup-bearer.  Arem, 
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Ws  law  thee  in  Iilb*8  early  morn, 

When  ev'ry  hope  was  new, — ' 
The  kind,  the  happy,  joyous  one, 

Whom  all  woald  love  who  knew ; 
And  oft  as  evening  shades  descend, 

Thy  image  doth  appear. 
Recalling  scenes  of  happiness, 

Forsaken  now  and  drear. 

We  saw  thee  when  the  maiden  blosh 

First  decked  thy  modest  cheek, 
And  when  the  warmth  of  early  love 

Thy  placid  eye  would  speak : 
Let  years  roll  on,  and  seasons  change. 

Our  thoughts  are  still  of  thee — 
A  brighter  spot  in  Life's  short  way 

On  earth,  there  cannot  be. 

We  saw  thee  not  again,  for  thou 

Soon  fell,  a  stricken  flower — 
Bom  but  to  bloom  awhile  below, 

The  vision  of  an  hour  : 
Art  gone  ?  'twas  soon  to  leave  us  all ; 

But  still,  as  memoiy 
Goes  back  to  scenes  of  early  days, 

It  finds  a  place  for  thee. 

We  stood  beside  the  silent  grave, 

The  grass  had  not  yet  grown 
About  the  place  where  she  was  laid. 

Mid  many — yet  alone  : 
Alone  she  is,  though  others  there 

Lie  mouldering  by  her  side—* 
Alone,  mid  age  and  infancy. 

With  manhood  in  itB  pride. 

O,  hard  it  is  to  part  with  those. 

Whom  early  ties  have  joined—^ 
To  yield  the  tender  sympathies. 

That  round  ns  once  were  twined ; 
But  yet  we  may  not  grieve  for  thee— 

A  purer  home  and  joys 
Are  now  thy  lot  in  heavenly  seats, 

Where  Friendship  never  dies.  Y.  O. 
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The  deep  interest,  which  is  felt  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  present  social  condition,  as  affected  by  the  changes  of  fu« 
ture  events,  is  founded  in  the  best  principles  of  our  nature.  Ne« 
cessarily  re^ricted  by  the  laws  of  our  being,  to  a  short  period  of 
direct,  personal  concern  with  the  affairs  of  society,  we  naturally 
look  forward  and  endeavor  tol  compensate  for  the  brevity  of  life, 
by  tracing  out,  as  far  as  ppssible,  the  results  and  tendencies  of 
present  institutions ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  even  our  remote 
anticipations  among  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  speculations. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  time,  which  so  rapidly  removes  the  indi- 
vidual from  society,  does  not  destroy  all  his  connection  with  it. 
His  patriotic  feelings,  his  personal  influence  in  the  performance 
of  private  and  official  duty,  and  the  mementos  of  his  name  and 
reputation,  he  leaves  behind,  all  lead  him  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus,  in  the  prospect  of  occurrences  expected  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  or  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  less  obvi- 
ous indications,  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  prolonged 
existence  in  the  land,  and  among  the  friends  he  has  loved  so  well. 

Such  are  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  individuals  in  every 
country  where  life  is  a  blessing  ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  feeling 
of  almost  every  nation  at  some  period  of  its  history,  especially  at 
the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity.  Such,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
the  state  of  feeling  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  its  beneficial  influence,  we  believe,  is  beyond  all  power  of 
estimaCtion.  If  we  are  making  more  rapid  advances  in  public  hap- 
piness than  any  other  nation,  it  is  owing  without  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  causes  that  have  produced  high  national  anticipa- 
tions of  a  bright  aspect.  Let  it  be  impressed  on  the  pubUc  mind, 
that  our  institutions  of  government  are  not  of  permanent  dura- 
tion, that  the  whole  organization  of  society  is  soon  destined  to 
decay  and  dissolution,  and  that  a  nation  of  another  name  and 
race  is  to  occupy  our  places,  and  a  death  blow  is  struck  at  the 
vital  principles  of  national  enterprise.  The  present  time  is  with 
us,  most  emphatically,  a  season  of  hope.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
is  altogether  well  founded ;  we  do  not  say  it  is  not  exaggerated, 
and  we  need  not  say,  that  some  are  found,  who  see  nothing  prom- 
ising in  the  prospect  of  the  future,  and  are  contented  to  use  only 
the  language  of  despair.  While  we  repose  great  confidence  in 
the  national  expectations  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  afford- 
ing strong  grounds  of  hope,  in  regard  to  the  pennanent  prosperity 
of  our  own  country,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implying 
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that  they  constitute,  of  themselves,  the  best  or  even  a  very  good 
reason  for  their  realization. 

It  must  need  a  faith,  more  sanguine,  and  more  effectual  than 
the  faith  of  miracles,  to  constitute  a  nation  immortal,  even  if  the 
impression  should  become  universal  that  it  could  never  die. 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  was  called  the  eternal  city ; 
and  at  that  time,  the  epithet  might  have  accorded  as  truly  with 
the  belief,  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  pride  of  her  citizens.  Indeed, 
it  is  owing  to  inferences  from  this  and  other  similar  instances,  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  that  has  led  our 
modern  political  soothsayers  of  national  ruin,  to  announce  not 
only  a  sure  and  speedy  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, but  what  is  even  a  much  more  gloomy  anticipation, 
they  have  become  convinced,  that  all  other  nations  in  common 
with  our  own,  are  alike  doomed  to'decay  and  perish. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  often  said,  that  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy between  nations  and  individuals,  and  hence  the  destiny  of 
the  former  is  determined  by  a  certain  law,  which,  it  is  declared, 
has  been  so  universally  applicable,  that  the  disposition  and  de- 
crees of  Charon  were  not  more  certain  and  inexorable,  than  is  that 
stem  necessity,  that  consigns  all  nations  to  a  common  destruction. 

'^  Man  is  bom  to  die,  and  so  are  nations/* 

is  a  short  argument,  and  it  is  as  formidable  as  it  is  brief.  Nor  is 
the  inference  of  what  is  here  predicated  of  man,  less  true  and 
terrific,  when  applied  to  other  things,  which  are  of  vastly  more 
consequence  than  even  the  existence  of  nations.  Man  is  mortal, 
and  so  must  the  mountains  melt  and  the  heavens  fade  away. 
But  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  a  satisfactory  method  is  attained 
of  determining  the  laws  of  national  existence.  With  the  early 
nations  of  the  world,  the  analogy  may  hold  good,  in  respect  to 
the  simple  point  of  fact,  that  they  have  perished.  But  all  resem- 
blance entirely  fails,  as  to  any  strict  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
their  origin,  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  or  in  the  causes  of  their 
decline. 

The  want  of  this  uniformity  is  very  essential,  and  it  arises 
from  the  most  obvious  and  fundamental  distinctions,  in  the  nature 
of  those  laws,  or  causes,  on  which  the  existence  of  nations  and 
individuals  depends.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  physical  laws.  The  exbtence  of  nations  depends  upon 
morsd  causes.  The  life  of  an  individual  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
The  existence  of  nations  is  subjected  to  no  such  limitations.  "The 
springs  of  the  body  politic,"  says  an  English  historian,  "  do  not 
necessarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change  from  time.  It  is  not  reg- 
ularly progressive,  from  weakness  to  strength,  and  thence  to  de- 
cay and  dissolution  ;  nor  is  it  under  any  principle  of  corruption 
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which  may  not  be  checked  and  ev^i  eradicated  by  wholesome 
laws.'^  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  the  laws  of  nature  prescribe 
a  mode  of  existence,  which  applies  universally  to  all  the  human 
race.  There  is  a  regular  gradation  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  old 
age  ;  and  these  several  periods  of  life  bear  to  each  other  a  regular 
proportion.  In  respect  to  nations,  however,  although  there  is  no 
want  of  language  and  ideas,  to  carry  out  the  plausible,  sweet- 
sounding  analogy  of  origin,  advancement,  glory  and  decline ;  yet, 
there  is  an  entire  want  of  consistency  eind  uniformity  in  every  one 
of  these  dilSerent  stages  of  progress  and  decay.  We  might  illus- 
trate this  by  numerous  rieferences  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
history. 

Spain,  though  a  modem  nation,  has  yet  passed  through  so 
many  vicissitudes,  as  to  furnish  an  illustration  sufficiently  in  point. 
Her  elevation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  not 
attained  by  any  thing  like  a  regular  accession  of  power  and  influ- 
ence. Her  rise  to  the  supremacy  of  rank  among  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  was  as  sudden  as  her  glory  was  transient.  It  was 
owing  to  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  which  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  European  powers ;  and  if  she  could  have  en- 
joyed a  continual  succession  of  sovereigns  like  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  morals  and  honor  of  her  people  had  remained 
pure  and  elevated,  she  might  still  have  retained  her  high  position. 
It  was  not  the  operation  of  any  necessary  law,  above  the  control 
of  human  wisdom,  that  she  is  now  reduced  to  her  present  low 
degradation.  It  was  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  tide  of  wealth, 
which  poured  into  the  coffers  of  her  nobility,  without  the  labor 
of  acquisition,  and  the  still  more  deleterious  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  upon  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the 
lower  classes,  that  have  made  a  country,  gifted  by  Providence  with 
every  natural  advantage  that  could  render  it  prosperous  and  hap- 
py, a  standing  monument  to  the  world,  of  the  deplorable  results  of 
superstition  and  indolence  upon  national  character. 

But,  if  little  reUance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  argument  of  analogy 
between  nations  and  individuals,  let  us  look  at  the  simple  rec- 
ords of  history.  These,  it  is  affirmed,  decide  of  themselves  the 
question  of  ultimate  decline,  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  determined, 
if  it  were  ascertained,  that  there  did  exist,  certain  immutable  laws 
of  progress  and  decay. 

The  history  of  early  nations  does  indeed  speak  on  this  point, 
with  a  voice  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  doubtless 
more  is  true  than  is  written.    There  have  been 


•*'  whole  nations  razed — 


Cities  made  desolate ;  the  polished  sunk 
To  barbarism,  and  once  barbaric  states 
Swaying  th«  wand  of  science  and  of  arts, — 
Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  names 
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Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 
Of  gray  tradition  Toiuble  no  more  !" 

We  know  there  is  no  reasoning  against  facts,  and  that  human 
nature,  in  all  the  characteristics  of  individual  action  and  passion, 
remains  unchanged  firom  age  to  age.  We  will  even  admit,  that 
unless  there  is  something  redeeming  in  the  constitution  of  mod- 
ern society,  unless  there  has  been  a  change  ejETected  in  the  no- 
tianal  nature  of  mankind,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such 
an  expression,  then  we  see  not  how  the  conclusion  can  be  avoid* 
ed,  that  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  all  modem  nations  must  be 
deemed  inevitably  certain. 

But;  while  we  find  in  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  little 
reason  to  justify  the  expectation  of  absolute  perfectibility  in  the 
individual  relations  and  character  of  man,  yet  as  social  beings  we 
meet  with  the  most  abundant  proofs  of  improvement  in  every 
successive  age.  When  we  look  at  the  gradual  progress  of  socie* 
ty,  from  the  low,  weak  condition,  as  we  find  it  delineated  by  the 
earliest  historians,  to  the  high  state  of  refinement  attained  in  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  our  times ;  we  at  once  recognize  many 
principles  now  considered  vital  elements  in  the  constitution  of 
modern  society,  but  which  were  unknown  among  the  ancients. 
Why  may  we  not  infer,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  comparative 
durability  of  ancient  and  modem  institutions,  that  we  have  great- 
ly the  advantage  ?  And  may  not  the  advantage  in  our  favor  be 
proportioned  to  the  specific  difference  in  the  nature  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ancient  and  modem  society  ? 

In  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  present 
day,  great  dependence  is  justly  placed  on  correct  ideas  of  liberty 
and  individual  rights,  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  upon  the  prevalence  of  a  simple  and  pure  religion. 
Among  the  most  refined  nations  of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  possessed  neither  liberty  nor  intelligence ; 
nor  did  the  Christian  religion  so  early  and  so  generally  prevail,  as 
to  produce  any  great  effect  upon  the  political  character  of  those 
countries  where  it  was  first  planted.  The  social  influences  of 
Christianity  were  to  be  developed  in  their  legitimate  results  in  a 
later  age  ;  and,  associated  with  liberty  and  learning,  they  appear  to 
have  been  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  an  entirely  new  organiza- 
tion of  society.  The  means  on  which  the  nations  of  antiquity 
depended  for  national  security  and  reputation,  afford  a  striking 
contrast  to  what  now  constitutes  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  peo- 
ple. War  was  the  occupation  of  a  great  part  of  the  population, 
in  the  most  refined  nations,  and  ambition  for  military  renown  was 
the  mling  passion  of  almost  all  distinguished  men.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  we  should  look  for  any  thing  rather  than  perma- 
nent security.    Hence  we  find,  that  the  fate  of  the  greatest  king- 
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doms  often  depended  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle ;  and  if  for* 
tune  during  a  long  period  favored  the  ascendency  of  any  one 
people,  as,the  Romans,  we  are  not  surprised  at  length  to  see  their 
very  success  prove  their  ruin ;  and  their  desire  of  glory,  become 
the  direct  cause  of  their  degradation.  But  the  genersd  policy  of 
modem  nations  is  that  of  peace.  Rules  of  national  iutercourse 
have  been  established,  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
religion ;  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty — in  weak  nations  as  well  as 
strong,  are  respected  and  observed.  The  idea  of  constitutional 
government  is  essentially  modem,  and  from  its  importance  de- 
serves especial  consideration.  For  it  is  in  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  character  of  the  people,  over 
which  it  is  established,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  rest  our  strongest 
confidence  in  the  firmness  and  durability  of  modem  society.  But 
we  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics,  for  the  principles  of  govemment  which  are 
found  in  the  British  Constitution,  and  copied  from  thence,  with 
improvements  and  revisions,  into  our  own.  These  principles,  so 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  fundamental  by  even  the  lowest 
classes  in  our  country,  were  probably  but  dimly  apprehended  by 
the  wisest  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  and  even  had  they  been  fully 
understood,  such  was  the  popular  ignorance,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  incorporated  them  into  their  constitutions 
of  government.  But  in  this  age  of  light  and  intelligence,  with 
institutions  founded  on  the  principle  of  adaptation,  why  may  not 
nations  be  perpetual  in  their  existence  ?  They  may  be  revolu- 
tionized ;  they  must  be  revolutionized.  But  revolution  is  not 
decay.  The  revolutiouB  of  modem  times,  have  oflener  proved  to 
be  the  prelude  of  renewed  national  strength  and  happiness. 

But  we  are  not  left  without  examples,  to  show  the  tendency  of 
modem  principles  of  govemment.  If  our  own  country  is  too 
young,  to  afford  data  from  which  we  can  judge  of  their  future 
consequences ;  we  can  refer  with  confidence  to  Great  Britain, 
where  a  free  Constitution,  has  long  been  in  operation.  There 
may  be,  in  the  future  political  iMK>spects  of  Great  Britain,  indica- 
tions of  still  farther  reform,  perhaps  of  revolution.  But  that  as  a 
nation  she  begins  to  exhibit  any  of  the  premonitory.symptoms  of 
old  age,  is,  we  believe,  far  from  the  troth.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  never  been  a  period,  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  power  and  influence  of  England  was  greater 
than  it  is  at  this  hour.  Her  resources  are  as  abundant,  her  en- 
terprise as  active,  her  national  spirit  as  bold  and  daring,  and  her 
pride  of  character  as  noble  and  elevated,  as  in  any  former  period 
of  her  history.  She  still  sits  enthroned  as  ^'  queen  of  the  isles,  and 
mistress  of  the  seas,"  while  her  dominion  extends  around  the 
world. 
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With  respect  to  our  own  cooatry,  we  must  depend  more  upon 
speculation  for  our  deductions ;  but  from  the  identity  of  our  race 
and  language  with  England,  and  the  near  resemblance  of  our 
manners,  religion  and  govemmeut,  in  all  its  essential  features, 
may  be  inferred  results  equally  favorable  to  the  permanency  of 
our  institutions.  The  adaptation  of  government  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  people,  is  more  fully  carried  out  here  than 
in  England.  The  activity  of  the  self-regulating,  self-purifyiog 
principle,  in  removing  from  the  social  system  whatever  tends  to 
the  general  disadvantage,  remains  undiminished  in  vigor,  parta* 
king  of  all  that  vitality  and  originality,  for  which  our  country  is 
so  much  distinguished  in  other  traits  of  its  national  character. 
Above  all,  there  is  prevalent,  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  people,  a  deep-toned  moral  sentiment,  controlling 
the  public  mind  with  an  influence,  silent  as  the  monitions  of  con- 
science and  impressive  as  a  voice  from  heaven. 

In  view  of  the  cheering  prospects,  which  these  considerations 
present  to  our  minds,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude,  that  we 
shall  forever  stand  as  an  illustrious  refutation  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  in  nations  a  constitutional  necessity  of  decay  ?  In  spite 
of  the  real  dangers,  which  threaten  our  peace,  and  the  sad  predic- 
tions of  those,  who  are  troubled  with  a  thousand  forebodings  of 
evil  days  to  come,  we  yet  firmly  believe,  than  an  exalted  destiny 
is  before  us.  Although  we  often  witness  in  the  political  excite^ 
ments  of  the  times,  the  baneful  influence  of  party  spirit  and  party 
philosophy,  yet  there  is  found  in  almost  every  bosom,  the  heaven- 
ly spark  of  patriotism ;  and  should  the  liberty  and  honor  of  the 
country  be  seriously  endangered,  we  are  confident  that  transient, 
local,  party  animosities  would  be  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  general 
glow  of  a  quenchless,  undying  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  think  we 
have  already  passed  the  vigor  of  manhood,  or  are  beginning  to 
exhibit  the  imbecility  of  age.  We  would  rather  consider  our 
country  in  the  infancy  of  its  existence,  with  its  character,  and  re- 
sources, and  influence,  to  be  developed  in  a  manner  we  know  not 
of  We  anticipate  her  Augustan  age  as  still  remote  in  years  to 
come,  not  as  a  period  of  transient  splendor,  and  followed  by  a 
thousand  years  of  darkness,  but  as  one  with  limits  of  duration 
commensurate. only  with  the  glory  of  its  character. 
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INITI ATIO  TYRONUM.  ^  /^  ^  ^'  - 


— fonan  et  hsc  olim  memfntaM  JuyabU.— Jlfora 
— «mant  altaniA  C%eaammr~~Jd. 

LINONIUS.      FRATKR.      SUBTTBO. 
UHOHIOS. 

Undo  et  quo,  jaYenis  ?    Musis  dedicaTit  ApoIJo  ? 

FRATEB. 

Fontem  Castalisne  petis  ?    Te  culmina  vocant 
Parnasai  P — 

SUBTTRO. 

Ad  literas  me  dicay^re  parentes. 

LINONIVS. 


5.     Ad  templum  gradus  sunt  multi,  difficilesque. 

FRATXR. 

Uaus  coDsilio  tibi  eornm  qui  detulernnt 
Flores  et  fructus  nascentea  limen  ad  altom. 

Linonia  alma  juvat  multos,  pluresque  juvabit. 

FRATXR. 

Fraternt  focii  mDtii6  illae  scandera  petant. 

LIHOHIUS. 

10.    Infelix  juvenis  qui  quA  Linonia  Tocat 

Non  sequitur ;  nunquam  ftmae  aura  optanda  IbyehiL 

FRATXR. 

Si  Frater  faerie,  tu  terqne  quaterqne  beatns ! 

S0BTTRO. 

Quid  faeiam  ?    Duceres  hue,  me  illuc  Telleret  ille. 
Constitui :  O  pueri,  verboram  mittite  frandem ; 
15.    Si  vobia  lioeat,  nunc  Terae  dieite  Toces. 

Hie  locus  eat  ramos  et  ubi  ulmus  mittit  in  auras 


Bocletetet  in  collegfo  suiit  tamuinenbfles.  Maxima  cntant  tree,  Unonia,  Fratna  in  Unltats^  et 
Calliope,  In  qulbm  (xnnibQs,  te  in  regain  congressu  adetee  potarei.  Inter  duaa,  Unftn^^f^  ^ 
PraCres,  nonnunqiiam  oriuntor  desociis  novis  adscitoandia  rixm  acerbisaimm, 

I.  Dedieavit  sc  te. 

5l  Tmmplum  wc/amm. 

6w  ordo :  ett  tibi  usus  canHUo,  Ac. 

II.  f\nebit  wc  eum, 

IB,    Nunc  V9ra§  didu  vocm,  qosre,  Anfl.  "  ^taUmtnt  tffaei9"1  («  iffi»  difalsf.) 
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Frondo808,  frigorisque  grati  umbra  serpit  in  heriiam 
Vivam,  nosque  vocant  Bedes  studentibue  aptn. 
Hie  dicite  alternis  verbis  quidquid  voluistie. 
20.    Incipoi  Linoniy  tu  ex  ordine  seqaere,  Frater. 

LIN09IU8. 

8i  qaando  mater  filio  veneratior  ulla, 

Sic  honoranda  magie  Linonia  Fratribas  istia. 

FRATER. 

Ad  quercuB  javeniii,  recenti  ab  orta  radicei 
Robore  Ista,  cedit  Yeteri  usts  fulmineque  icta  ? 

LIN05ID8. 

25.    Linonia  originem  claram  tulit,  ante  majorum 
Memoriam ;  fluvii  dam  current,  laude  manebit. 

FRATER. 

Fac,  Fratrum  ut  numeraresannoBbreT^  reductoa, 
Quid  glorias  non  posBumuB  ezpectare  fiituro  ? 

LI50NIU8. 

Inter  Linonios  multi  clari  Benatores, 
30.    Nomina  quce  colunt  boni,  que  patria  semper. 

FRATER. 

ABpicB)  queis  numeris  nostrique,  quo  honoreque  digni ! 
Multi  Bupersunt :  pars  tentant  iter  ad  astra. 

LIN0NIU8. 

Ii  juveniB,  mecum,  si  loca  honoranda  Tideres, 
Domum  Linonia,  sacraa  sedesque  Musanim. 

FRATER. 

35.    Sub  tectis  utinam  nostris  succedere  velles, 
In  foro  regio  ambulareipso  videreris.         , 

LINOVIU8. 

An  libros  legeres  ?  libri  sunt  pabula  mentis 
Alma :  extra  numerum  insunt  nostrA.  bibliothecft. 

FRATER. 

FratriboB  historis,  legesque,  poemataque,  omnes 
40.    Dant  qui  hominum  naturam  aut  rerum  qunrere  causaa. 

LINONIUS. 

LinonisB  filii,  Seniores  atque  Tyrones 
Miscentur  pariter,  diatant  dJscrimiiie  nullo. 


16.  J9te  loeuB.  In  atrio  iUo  coUeflensi,  abi,  si  usquam  In  toto  terranun  orbe,  licet  **  deslpere  in 
loco." 

18.  £fe<fe«.    Qols  Yalenslom  sub  tegmlae  nlmorum  recnbans,  non  sepe  rscordatur  Terms  ilka 

Maronicos  1 

'*FortanateBenezl  Ac.'' 
40.  DafU:t.^ioe€anU 
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FRATXR. 


ViDcnla  qiUB  magiB  roborb  fraterni  nnitate 

Habent  ?    Atque  utinam  aspiceres  noa  jungere  dextraa ! 

LINOKIVS. 

45.    Jangere  manus,  amicA  pugnA,  vera  si  fama ; 
Quo  nil  magia  honori  fratriboa.    Aspice,  Soct ! 

FRATER. 

O  queiii  te  memorem,  mendax  ?    Eat  aolvere  nano  «• 
Vobia,  LiaoniiB,  poathinc  eat  gemina  fides. 

LIHONinS. 

Quam  miseri  fratres  sunt,  nullum  nomen  babentea 
50.    Quern  faciant  pnefectum  insignem  ducere  coetua  ! 

FRATRR. 

AuloB  coatodea  duo :  alterum  habebimua,  alter 
Vobia,  si  placeat,  exit,  uli  pneaide  digno. 

LIHOKI08. 

Fratrea  qui  amat,  eum  gloriam  laudeeque  petentem 
Ludat  mentia  imago;  animi  hypochondria  latret! 

FRATER. 

55.    Qui  ROD  Linonioa  odit,  habitare  coactus 
Auatralem  Medium,  mandatur  cimice  fori ! 

LINONIUB. 

LiHOH lA,  intemerata,  augueta,  ad  sidera  nota, 
Spea  patriae,  ccbU  filia  incly ta,  aola  regina ! 

F  RATER. 

Stella  juyentas,  FRATERiiiTAS,  vita  aenectas, 
60.    O  lux  collegii,  literarum  lumen  et  honos ! 

BVBTTRO. 

Jam  satis  est ;  nunc  parcite  yerbis :  mente  reYoIvam. 

Vera m  consilium,  fateor,  mihi  dare  potestis 

Ambo,  sed  utri  fidere  baud  tam  fiicile  dictu.  '^ 

Pars  fui. 

46b    Quo  nil,  sensiu  Quo  nihil/ert  pluo  honorio  Fratribuo.    Ironiee. 
48.  Geminajldeo,  h.  e.  kotnineo  veatrio  promioaio  credent,  etiam  eum  do  aliio  dieatio, 
61.  Aul4^  cuotodeo,  aemos.    Sunt  nobio  duo  lampadum  euratores,  unuo  nobis  erit  prtuea, 

mUer  vobio. 

M.  Ludat  mentio  imago.    Ang.    Ltt  Hmfiunk  trAen  ottkingfor  College  hanoro. 

66.  Hypochondria  latret.    Aug.     May  the  Bluoa  howl  around  him. 

66.  Cimice  /oW.,'-anima)  foediMimum,  BparciMimam  et  ezecraUMlmnm,  e  Turtaro  miarom  ad 
Sopbomores  cruoiandoiL    la  Auatrali  Medio  (Infandom  I)  Inveaiantur  incradibUi  magaitudtne  eC 

latintn. 

<*  Non  ignarus  mall,  mlseris  suocurrere  disco.'* 
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Thb  village  of  G — ,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  adorns  the 
*'  Empire  State."  Rising  in  queenly  beauty  from  the  mai^in  of 
the  lake  whence  it  takes  its  name — it  is  ever  remembered  by  the 
passing  traveller,  as  full  of  romantic  incident  and  poetic  gran* 
deur.  It  conmiands  a  view  of  a  bed  of  water,  clear  as  crystal — 
stretching  out  for  miles  in  extent ;  its  borders  decorated,  here 
with  a  garden  and  cottage,  there  with  the  fruitful  field  of  the 
husbandman,  and  yonder  a  copse-wood ;  while  the  whole  scene 
is  diversified  with  every  luxuriance  of  nature.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  was  tempted  to  venture  upon  those  waters. 
Tempted  ?  Aye ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  lovely  ones  of  creation  join- 
ed in  the  urgent  request  to  take  a  sail  by  moonlight.  A  lovely 
twilight  had  succeeded  a  warm  September  day — and  the  night 
breeze,  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the  shore,  played  gently  with 
the  "  locks  of  evening,"  without  awaking  a  single  ripple  from  its 
pearly  bed.  Our  company  nunibering  a  half  dozen  friends  of  my 
own  sex — and  as  many  of  the  fair — took  seats  in  a  small  sail- 
boat, and  pushed  out  for  an  evening's  merriment.  But  our  sail 
flapped  too  laggard  in  the  wind  to  promise  a  quick  remove  from 
the  shore,  and  the  ready  oar  was  at  once  impressed  into  our 
service.  In  a  trice  the  land  had  receded  from  distinctive  view, 
and  the  village  of  G —  was  quite  dim  in  the  evening  distance.-** 
Heavens !  can  I  ever  forget  the  romance  of  that  scene  ?  Parted 
from  earth,  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  the  silver  light 
of  the  moon  reflected  from  every  pearly  drop ;  and  to  crown  its 
enchantment,  the  air  made  rich  with  the  melody  of  music.  O, 
who  does  not  love  to  listen  to  music  upon  the  waters,  when  the 
sun  hath  sunk  to  his  ^^  ocean  bed,"  and  the  dash  of  the  light  oar 
is  in  unison  with  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ?  Then  it  breaks  upon 
the  air  with  a  double  sweetness,  and  as  it  steals  along  the  bosom 
of  the  surge,  is  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes,  untU  every  ele- 
ment seems  but  music's  self. 

Thus  did  we  hold  communion  with  the  nymphs  of  the  wave, 
until  long  past  the  "  witching  hour  of  night,"  when  we  again 
made  for  shore,  and  escorted  our  lovely  attendants  to  their 
homes.  What  wonder  that  such  a  village  should  be  the  scene 
of  many  a  tale  of  love ;  and  what  wonder  if  their  wooings  should 
sometimes  savor  unusually  of  romance.  Of  such  a  tale  am  I 
about  to  give  the  recital,  and  it  possibly  may  reach  the  eye  of 
some,  who  will  read  it  with  more  interest  than  if  it  were  all  a 
fiction  of  the  brain. 
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Mr.  Randolph  was  a  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  lawyer  in 
the  village  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention.  He  was  one 
of  those  early  pioneers,  who,  starting  with  his  own  character  and 
energies  as  his  only  capital,  had  secured  an  immense  fortune,  and 
acquired  by  his  legal  acumen  and  intellectual  power,  a  very  ex- 
tended influence.  In  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  he  was 
esteemed  almost  a  perfect  character.  He  was  the  man  of  liberal 
heart,  the  elegant  scholar,  and  the  polished  gentleman.  But  with 
all  his  excellences,  he  was  the  victim  of  an  unpardonable  and  ex* 
cessive  pride,  which  often  warred  with  his  own  happiness ;  and, 
as  in  the  development  of  our  story,  we  shall  see,  with  that  of  his 
family.  Wealth,  with  him,  was  the  standsud  of  character.  It 
mattered  not  of  how  many  virtues  of  the  heart  a  candidate  for 
his  favor  might  be  possessed,  if  he  had  not  the  reconomend  of  a 
fortune,  he  must  stand  abashed  in  his  presence. 

Harriet  R.  was  the  idol  of  her  father's  heart.  Charmingly 
beautiful,  with  an  intellect  of  the  noblest  mould,  she  had  received 
at  his  hand  every  additional  grace  which  the  richest  advantages 
could  furnish  her.  And  at  this  period  of  our  tale,  at  "  blooming 
seventeen,"  with  a  mind  enriched  by  a  familiarity  with  the  an- 
cient and  modern  classics,  and  matured  by  the  severer  studies, 
she  was  the  admired  of  her  acquaintance,  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  her  native  village.  Far  from  exhibiting  the  arrogance, 
and  hauteur  we  might  suppose  she  would  assume,  she  was  none 
the  less  distinguished  for  her  simplicity,  than  for  her  beauty ; — 
while  not  one  particle  of  her  father's  aristocratic  pride  was  incor- 
porated in  her  character.  She  was  the  child  of  nature ;  and  virtue 
and  intellect  were  the  shrines  of  her  earthly  worship.  Satisfied 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  pleasures  pursued  by  fashion's  votaries ; 
and  that  splendor  and  parade  are  often  but  the  ostentatious  cover- 
ings of  wretchedness  and  gloom,  she  loved  and  sought  the 
friendship  of  those,  who  in  the  more  unobtrusive  walks  of  life 
would  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  seek  to  make  the 
social  and  domestic  hearth,  the  seat  of  every  generous  attribute, 
of  every  lovely  affection.  And  would  it  be  surprising  that  such 
worth  had  found  some  one  to  appreciate  it,  and  reciprocate  with 
her  the  sentiments  of  love  ?  Many  were  the  aspiring  suitors  for 
her  hand.  The  young  scions  of  aristocracy  were  constant  in  their 
flattering  addresses,  and  neglected  no  occasion  to  ingratiate  them* 
selves  in  her  regard.  Among  the  demagogues  in  the  court  of  love, 
was  one  Harleigh  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  its  first  families,  and  had  once  been  esteemed  the 
pride  of  his  lineage.  But  like  too  many  of  the  heirs  to  fortune 
and  to  fame,  he  fled  from  the  path  of  virtue  to  the  cup  of  the 
wassailer,  and  was  now  the  prince  of  faskianablevagabanda.^^ 
But  he  was  rich,  nor  was  this  to  some,  the  only  recommenda* 
tion.    His  appearance  was  prepossessing  in  the  extreme.    Having 
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seen  much  of  the  world,  and  dissipated  in  high  life,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  Frenchman's  ease  and  grace,  superadded  to  a  seduc- 
tiveness and  fascination  almost  irresistable.  In  his  wanton 
smile,  laughing  eye,  and  emboldened  mien,  he  bad  a  complete 
panoply  for  any  scheme  of  villany — ^with  talents  of  a  most  bril- 
liant order,  he  was  without  a  single  principle  of  virtue  or  honor. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  R.  would  have  the  accepted  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  made  him  welcome  at  his 
house,  sought  every  opportunity  to  prejudice  the  affections  of 
Harriet  in  his  favor ;  and  seemed  bent  with  all  the  madness  of 
enthusiasm  upon  their  alliance.  But  their  spirits  were  too  unlike 
to  mingle  into  one.  Harriet's  keen  glance  had  penetrated  his 
hypocrisy,  had  read  the  vileness  of  his  heart,  and  she  felt  to 
loathe  him  as  a  very  viper.  She  scorned  the  base  tribute  of  his 
flattery,  and  had  told  him  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  harangues, 
that  his  unholy  sacrifices  were  her  abomination. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  she  was  unsusceptible  of  the  gentler 
emotions :  she  was  bom  to  love,  and  that  with  an  enthusiasm 
bordering  upon  idolatry.  The  glitter  of  wealth  for  her  had  no 
charms,  and  it  was  to  the  image  of  virtue  that  she  paid  her 
adoration. 

Charles  Addison  had  for  several  years  been  a  student  with  her 
father,  and  was  now  at  that  age  when  th^  ideality  and  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  are  ripened  into  sober  and  reflecting  manhood. — 
But  while  his  virtues  had  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  Mr.  R. 
he  had  never  met  him  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Addison  was  not 
the  favorite  of  the  partial  goddess.  Necessity  compelled  him  to 
be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  had  resorted  to  every 
honorable  means  to  complete  his  education,  and  was  now  at  the 
first  dawn  of  manhood,  posse^ssed  of  brilliant  talents,  a  noble  soul, 
accomplished  manners ;  and  was  the  inheritor  of  his  family  heir- 
loom, poverty.  He  was  not  poor  in  other  than  the  false  sense 
of  a  mercenary  age,  he  was  in  reality  rich — rich  in  every  noble 
quality  of  the  heart — ^rich  in  the  graces  of  mind — and  might  be 
deemed  prospectively  so,  after  the  manner  of  the  world's  esti- 
mation. 

The  mutual  acquaintance  of  Harriet  and  Charles  was  but  a 
short  prelude  to  the  reciprocation  of  the  holiest  sentiments  of  the 
heart.  Their  minds  were  of  a  kindred  mould,  and  had  drunk  at 
the  same  fountains  of  intellectual  delight.  They  had  worshipped 
at  the  same  shrine,  and  communed  with  the  same  spirits  of  ro- 
mance and  of  song.  A  kindred  throb  pulsated  in  their  bosoms, 
as  they  read  the  thrilling  tale  of  heroic  exploit ;  and  their  hearts 
melted  into  the  same  tenderness  as  they  dwelt  upon  the  re- 
cital of  oppressions  and  wrongs.  The  children  of  sensibility, 
they  seemed  created  to  admire  the  lovely  of  creation ;  and  in 
their  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  good,  they  paid  to  each 
other  the  homage  of  their  hearts. 
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With  atl  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  affection  they  hved — and 
in  heaven  were  registered  the  vows  of  their  fidelity. 

It  was  a  lonely  evening  in  July,  18 — ,  that  they  were  making 
their  customary  ramble  upon  the  lake  shore,  Addison  observed 
an  unusual  sedateness,  and,  as  he  thought,  melancholy  in  the  de- 
portment of  bis  fair  attendant.  And  as  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  light  of  the  moon,  he  discovered  a  tear-drop  bedewing 
the  lustre  of  her  eye,  an  eye  ever  sparkling  with  the  live* 
liest  pleasure,  save  when  kindled  into  sympathy  for  sorrow  or 
suffering. 

"  Why  my  dearest  Harriet,  this  apparent  gloom  ?  Surely, 
yourself  the  child  of  nature,  you  may  be  joyous  with  her.  The 
star  of  thy  destiny  was  of  a  summer's  rising,  when  all  was  glad- 
some and  gay." 

"  Why  Charles,  with  all  your  poetry  of  feeling,  you  give  no 
credit  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  seasons  over  our  characters 
or  temperaments !  Think  you  any  harsher  elements  had  been 
mingled  with  your  nature,  had  a  winter's  sun  first  dawned  upon 
thy  birth  ?" 

"  We  are  often  insensibly  influenced  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, and  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  he  who  has  a  common  birth 
with  clouds  and  storm,  who  is  ushered  into  being  amid  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  winter  blast,  must  have  a  nature  more  harsh  and  ill- 
favored  than  ourselves.  Yes,  happy  is  he  who  is  first  greeted  by 
nature  in  her  smiling  mood,  when  decked  in  her  green  robes, 
adorned  with  the  variegated  flowers  of  her  planting.  He  smiles 
in  sympathy  with  her,  and  is  a  stranger  to  intruding  gloom ;  or 
if  perchance  a  cloud  lingers  upon  his  brow,  'tis  the  fleeting  cloud 
of  summer  which  comes  to  bedew  with  its  shower  of  love,  to 
exhibit  the  bow  of  promise  arched  upon  its  bosom." 

"  Really  Charles,  I  know  not  from  what  you  will  not  gather 
at  least  some  gleanings  of  sentiment.     But  if  I  seem  sad,  it  is 

not  that  Nature  is  not  joyous,  but  because thou 

hast  found  a  malignant  enemy,  where  we  had  hoped  for  the 
kindest  regard." 

"  And  but  one  enemy  in  this  age  of  calamity  and  hatred  ? — 
Why  if  the  warld  were  mine  enemies — with  virtue  and  with 
thee  I  would  boldly  defy  their  utmost.  They  afford  me  a  shield 
i^ainst  every  shaft  of  malice  or  envy." 

"  I  know  your  chivalric  daring,  but  let  not  your  ardor  drown 
the  consciousness  that  every  step  to  the  securing  of  your  ambi- 
tion has  not  yet  been  taken.  Your  persecution  is  from  a  source 
which  surprises  me  less  than  it  must  yourself.     For  your  enemy 

« Is  Hajrleigh  V 

"  No — ^is  my  father." 

"  Your /a<A6r .'    Heavens !     Have  I  wronged  him  1" 
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"  Listen  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  sad* 
ness.  You  know  how  earnestly  father  has  seconded  the  suit  of 
Harleigh.  He  has  ever  regarded  our  intimacy  rather  as  an  ar- 
dent friendship,  than  a  stronger  passion,  or  I  could  see  that  our 
sky  could  not  have  been  a  perpetual  sunriiine.  To-day,  with 
no  little  austerity  of  manner,  he  told  me  I  must,  for  the  honor  of 
the  family,  give  to  Harleigh  my  hand  and  my  heart.  I  told  him 
what  I  knew  to  be  the  character  of  H.  He  acknowledged  his 
occasional  waywardness—excusing  them  as  boyish  indiscreticms, 
and  then  pictured  in  yet  livelier  colors,  his  wealth  and  fanUly.--^ 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  assigned  to  him  the  only  reason  of 
my  refusal.  I  could  not  deceive  my  beloved  father,  and  I  frank* 
Jy  confessed  to  him  our  engagement.  He  seemed  at  once  struck 
dumb  with  amazement.  I  had  before  known  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  passion ;  but  never  when  he  manifested  such 
mingled  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  malignant  hatred. 
Twice  he  ordered  me  from  his  presence,  and  as  hastily  recalled 
me  ;  and  then,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  he  was  master 
said  I  never  should  be  yours,  that  I  should  be  Harleigh^s — that 
you  were  dependent  on  his  protection ;  and  he  would  send  you 
upon  the  world  to  beggar  and  to  die." 

''To  beggar?    Ha!" 

"  Remember  Charles,  he  is  my  father." 

"  And  in  that  secures  himself  with  impunity  as  your  insuUer. 
But  has  he  forgotten  in  his  pride  that  poor  men  may  become  rich  1 
Why  once  he,  with  all  his  contemptuous  arrogance  was  as  '^  da- 
pendenff^  as  I.  And  if  he  carved  out  for  himself  a  fortune  and  a 
name,  is  he  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  the  world  may  not  contain 
another  such  example  ?  It  then  has  come  to  this,  and  the  die  is 
cast.  You  have  pledged  yourself  to  one  whose  character  is  the 
sum  of  his  fortune.  I  would  despise  myself  to  ask  you  to  link  your 
destiny  with  mine,  until  I  could  place  you  in  a  sphere  as  honor* 
able  as  the  one  which  you  have  ever  adorned.  From  this  night 
I  will  laumch  out  upon  the  wide  world,  and  venture  upon  its 
deepest  waters ;  and  if,  when  above  its  patronage  or  favor,  yoa 
will  make  happy  him  who  adores  you,  what  hutnan  power  can 
oppose  our  union  ?" 

''  My  heart  is  already  yours,  and  the  world  shall  ever  know 
me  as  I  now  am  known,  until  christened  vrith  the  name  of  my 
own  Addison.  Of  Harleigh,  I  will  repel  every  flattering  advance. 
I  will  shut  myself  out  from  the  world,  and  be  happy  in  the  con- 
templation of  your  virtues,  and  your  prospective  triumphs.  Go, 
my  dear  Charles,  the  world  will  greet  you  with  its  fairest  laurels. 
Happiness,  honor,  reputation,  all  await  you.  Rely  on  the  strong 
arm  of  Providence ;  remember  your  early  love,  and  hasten  on  to 
the  proud  goal  of  your  wishes." 
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'^  Charming,  noble  woman  I    To-morrow  I  leave  for 


and  at  our  next  meeting,  you  will  know  me  in  another  character 
thanihsit  o(  Bi  petmyless  suitor.  Our  competence,  nay  indepen- 
dence shall  be  secured.  But  my  dearest,  'tis  the  hour  we  should 
part,  and  heaven  being  witness,  let  this  kiss  be  another  seal  to 
the  pledge  of  love. 

Heaven  never  smiled  on  a  holier  scene.  Two  young  and  no* 
ble  hearts  warred  against  by  a  cruel  pride ;  here  with  the  moon 
and  stars  as  witnesses,  repledging  their  vows  of  fidelity,  and  seal- 
ing them  with  the  holy  kiss  of  love !  And  who  would  hesitate 
to  reproach  parental  cruelty  that  would  break  the  golden  bowl  of 
the  heart's  first  offering  ?  Love  is  beyond  control.  Its  affec^ 
tions  mark  out  a  channel  for  themselves,  and  when  uninterrupted, 
flow  on  into  a  sea  of  immeasurable  delight.  But  if  prid«*  interpose 
barters  to  their  free  and  natural  progress,  they  will  break  over  the 
impotent  restraints.  I  have  seen  with  the  heart  thus  broken,^  the 
wreck  of  reason,  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  lai^e  circle  of  friends 
and  kindred. 

Two  years  have  glided  by.  Addison  in  a  distant  city  has  been 
advancing  in  reputation  and  worldly  prosperity,  even  beyond  the 
hope  of  his  fondest  ambition.  Harriet  has  remained  at  home 
ripening  into  womanly  beauty,  and  cherishing  in  secret  the  holy 
flame  of  love.  In  the  mean  time  the  suit  of  Harleigh  has  been 
ever  pressed,  and  her  determined  father,  has  repeatedly  proposed 
to  her  the  alternative  of  wedding  the  man  of  his  choice,  or  of 
being  banished  the  delights  and  friendship  of  home.  Under 
such  circumstances,  her  conduct  in  the  sequel  was  no  less  worthy 
of  her,  than  honorable  to  the  sex. 


"Tou  must,"  said  her  father  in  one  of  their  many  similar  con* 
versations,  ''  forget  that  odious  Addison.  Harleigh  loves  yoa, 
has  acknowledged  to  yourself  the  power  of  your  charms,  and  is 
ready  to  make  you,  as  his  bride,  the  pride  of  a  gay  and  splendid 
eircle.  Imagine  yourself  his  happy  wife — ^with  a  fortune  at  your 
disposal — attracting  by  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  your 
person,  no  less  than  by  the  style  and  splendor  of  your  equipage." 

"  O  yes,  papa,  you  picture  with  a  master  hand — and  one  would 
think  by  your  earnestness,  you  had  fancied  this  a  thousand  times. 
But  would  you  have  me  give  to  him  my  hand  who  can  never 
share  my  affections  ?" 

'*By  no  means.  Harleigh  is  worthy  of  your  love.  Has  he 
not  told  you  of  his  fortune,  his  family,  and  his  own  great  expec* 
tations  ?    You  are  unlike  most  of  your  sex,  my  daughter,  or  the 
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Story  of  his  fortune  alone,  would  have  been  a  sure  toil  for  your 
heart." 

'^  And  would  you  have  me  make  wealth  my  idol  ? — ^the  votary 
of  a  capricious  fashion — the  slave  of  heartless  pride  and  abandon- 
ed character  ?  But  why  speak  you  of  Addison  so  contemptuously  ? 
For  years  was  he  not  your  confident  in  business,  and  his  charac- 
ter the  subject  of  your  frequent  eulogy.  Our  house  was  his  wel- 
come home,  and  he  was  our  friend  and  brother.  Is  he  not  still 
the  same  ?" 

'*  This  is  maddening.  Again  mention  his  hated  name,  and 
you  are  my  daughter  no  longer.  My  fortune  T  will  give  to  stran- 
gers— to  the  flames,  or  to  the  ocean  wave  ;  covering  or  shelter  it 
shall  never  afford  you." 

"  But — but — ^I  forget  your  romance.  This  you  must  yield  to 
the  poets  and  novelists,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs.  Addison,  the 
child  of  poverty,  deceiving  you  by  a  game  of  arch  hypocrisy,  that 
he  may  dream  away  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  fortune ! — 
you  can,  you  must  forget  hiin!" 

"  Forget  him  ?"  said  Harriet,  laughingly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  father,  the  storm  and  fury  of  his  passion 
having  yielded  to  one  of  his  most  winning  smiles,  "and  the  first 
of  September  shall  be  your  bridal  night — the  same  that  witnessed 
the  union  of  my  fortunes  with  those  of  your  mother." 

"  Well,  papa,  you  really  think  it  is  time  for  me — to  be — a  hap- 
py bride !     And  so  do  I." 

"  My  charming  daughter !" 

"  And  as  Charles  is  poor,  and  Harleigh  is  almost  dying  for  the 
love  of  me,  and  withal  is  a  man  of  ^greai  expectatiofis,^  I  give  you 
my  hand  as  a  pledge,  that  the  first  of  September  shall  witness  my 
maiden  nuptials.  September  ?  Why,  of  all  months,  'tis  the  one 
in  which  1  would  wish  to  be  married.  Then  parties  and  rides  are 
all  the  toast,  you  know.  And,  to  complete  the  romance  of  the 
honey  moon,  there  are  Niagara  and  Saratoga — and  the  whole 
world  of  gayety  and  fashion,  and — ^why,  pa,  I  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times, — to  be  married — ^in  September !" 

"  Now  none  of  your  *  tricks  upon  travelers,'  my  chick, — for  I 
suspect  you  are  not  brought  to  terms  so  easily.  But,  save  in  this, 
my  pleasure  has  ever  been  yours,  and  why  in  this  should  you  not 
gratify  me.  Remember,"  and  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  ap- 
proaching to  cruel  severity, — "  remember  the  aUemative.^^ 

Harriet  advanced  toward  her  father  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
She  had  flung  melancholy  to  the  winds,  and  never  seemed  more 
gay  or  happy.  Her  conscience  approved,  and  her  noble  heroism 
was  prepared  to  act  well  the  part  necessity  had  imposed  upon  her. 

"Well,  father,  I  am  no  longer  your  little  rebel.  Necessity, 
you  are  aware,  is  otherwise  known  than  as  the  '  mother  of — 
inventions.^     For  two  short  summer  months,  and  I  am  your  hap- 
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py,  obedient  daughter,  and  then  yon  know  I  shall  be  another's. 
And  on  this,  Will  you  not  forgive  and  forget  the  past,  and  trust 
to  a  merciful  Providence  for  the  future?  And  when  I  have  bade 
adieu  to  the  hotpe  of  my  childhood,  I  will — ^yes,  I  will  be  happy ; 
and  need  my  de^  father  be  otherwise  ?  And  perhaps  in  ajfter 
years,  the  singular  story  of  my  love  may  be  a  theme  of  pleasant, 
as  surely  it  will  be,  of  romantic  retrospection." 

The  proud  father,  too  happy  in  his  imagined  success,  has  turn* 
ed  to  seek  his  prospective  son-in-law,  to  assure  him  that  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  his  daughter  would  yield  him  her  hand — that  the 
entire  matter  was  settled,  and  henceforth  he  might  bear  himself 
to  Harriet  and  the  world  as— engaged. 

But  Harriet  hastened  to  her  room  to  perform  quite  another  of- 
fice. She  wept  at  the  necessity  of  deceiving  her  father,  though 
she  was  guiltless  of  the  least  approximation  to  falsehood.  She 
was  bom  to  love — to  be  the  mistress  of  her  ovirn  affections,  and 
she  knew  kind  Heaven  would  smile  on  her  deliverance  from  pa- 
rental cruelty. 

To  a  distant  friend  she  communicated  the  result  of  her  recent 
interview  with  her  father. 

"  My  Dearest  A ^ 

First  of  September  ♦  *        the  lake     •  "  light  bark" 

*  •        the  village  of  R     •  *         its  parson 

•    an  adventure        *  * 

Adieu, 

Harriet." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  close  of  a  tale  already  too  far  pro- 
tracted. 

The  appointed  day,  the  first  of  September  has  arrived, — and 
great  is  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation.  The  many  invited 
guests  were  making  their  constant  arrivals,  occupying  the  whole 
time  and  attention  of  the  family.  Harriet  is  excused  for  the  hour 
or  two  previous  to  the  ceremonies,  to  make  her  bridal  preparation. 
Unperceived  she  glides  from  the  house,  and  is  upon  the  lake 
beach.  She  hurries  along  through  copse  and  field,  until  a  full 
mile  from  her  father's  house,  she  finds  in  a  light  oared  boat,  a 
wedding  guest  of  her  own  invitation — need  I  add— of  her  love. 
And  when  Addison  now  beheld  her  for  the  first  time  in  a  twice 
twelve  month — more  beautiful  and  lovely  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore known  her— exiling  herself  from  home,  and  a  father's  cru- 
elty, and  himself  about  to  realize  all  that  for  years  had  been  his 
dream  and  his  hope — ^what  were  the  eloquent  emotions  of  his 
bosom^  I  leave  for  my  readers  to  fancy. 
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But  to  the  '^  wedding  feast."  The  guests  had  all  arrived,  and 
the  groom  was  awaiting  with  impatience  the  presence  of  her  who 
but  a  few  days  before  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
yield  him  her  hand.  The  father  has  become  impatient  at  her 
delay.  He  visits  her  favorite  garden  retreat,  but  no  Harriet  meets 
him.  He  calls  at  the  door  of  her  room,  but  no  answer.  With 
mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  jealousy,  he  raises  the  latch— enters 
— ^but  no  daughter  greets  him.  The  light  of  the  pale  moon  re- 
veals upon  the  table  a  scroll.  'Tis  directed  to  himself  in  a  deli- 
cate and  familiar  hand.  He  has  broken  the  seal,  and  in  the 
following  reads — the  price  of  his  folly,  the  reward  of  his  pride* 
"  Beloved  Father : 

'*  You  remember  the  bridal  promise  I  gave  you.  This  is  the 
appointed  night,  and  believe  me  I  plighted  thee  no  faithless 
vow.  Than  Harleigh — ^you  know  I  love  another— -and  to-night 
am — ^bis  happy  bride.  Habbiet.'^ 


A  light  bark,  freighted  with  love,  was  now  gliding  upon  the 
waters.  The  noiseless  dip  of  the  oar  was  rapidly  bearing  our 
hero  and  his  love  to  an  opposite  shore,  and  a  more  hospitable  than 
a  father's  mansion. 

"  Come,  my  love,  let  us  sing,  '  O'er  the  waters  by  moonlight,' 
— 'tis  a  long  time  since  I  was  the  charmed  of  your  minstrelsy." 

And  as  she  awoke  to  a  living  beauty  the  words  of  this  song, 
"  The  summer  breezes  wafting  back  her  snow-white  bridal  veil," 
and  revealing  a  beauty  which  was  rather  of  angels  than  of  earth, 
need  we  wonder  at  the  extravagance  of  his  delight,  who  adored, 
and  was  soon,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  man,  to  receive  her 
as  his  own. 

A  few  miles  below  G.  is  situated  its  rival  village  R.  Thither 
they  arrived,  and  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  the  man  of  God  has 
united  in  the  holiest  of  earthly  ties,  hearts  which  for  years  had 
been  as  one. 


Twenty  years  after  the  occuring  of  the  events  I  have  just  been 
describing,  business  called  me  to  the  capital  of  our  nation.  Im* 
mediately  on  my  arrival,  I  made  my  way  to  the  assembled  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  The  galleries  were  already  thronged 
with  a  breathless  audience.  I  crowded  my  way  along,  until 
within  view  of  the  speaker,  and  the  emotions  which  at  that  mo- 
ment swelled  my  bosom,  were  too  powerful  for  description. 

The  subject  of  debate  was  a  proposal  whose  tendency  would 
be  to  dissolve  the  political  confederacy  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  popular  orator  had  arisen  as  the  bold  champion 
of  his  country.  Having  first  completely  annihilated  the  aigu- 
ments  of  his  opponents,  he  pictured  her  unrivalled  greatness,  and 
in  thrilling  language  portrayed  her  future  glory. 
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He  took  his  seat  unattended  by  any  mnrmur  of  applause. 
The  feelings  of  the  audience  were  too  intense  to  be  expressed  by 
idle  sound  and  noise.  But  in  the  tearful  eye,  the  hushed  throb, 
and  in  the  countenances  of  every  auditor,  eloquent  with  the  feel- 
ings of  his  own  inspiration,  the  orator  read  the  proudest  triumirfi 
of  patriotism  and  mind. 

The  house  soon  adjourned,  and  among  others  I  advanced  to 
congratulate  the  orator  of  the  day.  His  wife,  who  had  been  a 
gallery  listener,  was  upon  his  arm.  I  had  seen  her  countenance 
when  crowned  by  a  more  youthful  smile ;  but  never  was  the  eye 
of  woman  kindled  with  a  prouder  delight,  than  was  at  this  mo<* 
ment  that  of  Mrs.  Chables  Addison.  A.  M. 


MODERN  GREECE.        ^  ^*  ^  'j  '^^l ' 

Hark  !  hark !  a  shoot  o'er  Hellas  breaks, — 

Along  the  sky  the  tidings  fly ; 
Old  PinduB  hears,  Taygetus  wakes, 
The  islands  catch  the  sounds  flrom  ftfi 

And  Argos  pours, 

From  all  her  shores, 
Her  battling  hosts  to  Freedom's  war. 

From  Sparta's  urns,  with  tongues  of  flame 

And  speaking  eyes,  the  mighty  rise, 
To  cheer  them  on  to  deeds  of  fame ; 
They  feel  the  fire  ne'er  felt  before, — 

Their  bosoms  glow 

To  meet  the  foe. 
And  fight  their  ftthers'  battles  o'er  \ 

The  turban'd  hosts  their  war-steeds  rein ; 

In  armor  bright,  arrayed  for  fight. 
They  thunder  along  the  trembling  plain, 
With  blood-red  banner  streaming  high  \ 
While  crescents  blase 
With  meteor  rays. 
And  wildly  rings  the  Allah  cry. 

He  comes,  the  Turk, — but  Qreece,  in  wrath, 
Her  conquering  hosts,  from  all  her  coasts. 
Is  marshalling  on  the  fields  of  death. 
Now  fiirious  bursts  the  storm  of  war. 

And  on  the  plain. 

The  Moslem  slain, 
Shall  feast  the  vultures  gathering  there. 
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The  Otbmaa  narjr  ploug bi  the  main, 

With  inowy  sail  unfurrd  to  the  gale ; 
But  Pjloa*  shore  beholds  again, 
The  Argive  triumph  o'er  the  ware ; 
And  the  crystal  flood, 
All  stain 'd  with  blood, 
Is  now  the  haughty  Moslem's  grave. 

A  wail  from  the  moaque  and  festiTe  ball. 

Breaks  on  the  air  in  wild  despair—- 
On  the  prophet's  name  the  Mufti  nail, 
While  mothers  mourn  their  offspring  slain, 

And  maidens  fiiir 

Their  tresses  tear, 
For  lovers  that  sleep  on  the  Attic  plain. 

But  hark !  the  pean  loudly  rings 

O'er  Greece  once  more,  from  shore  to  ahora ; 
The  maid  of  Hellas  sweetly  sings — 
**  Hail,  youthful  chieftains,  ye  who  come. 

All  crimson'd  o'er 

With  Islam  gore, 
O  welcome,  warriors,  welcome  home!'* 

Lo !  Freedom's  altan  flame  a&r, 

For  Greece  hath  broke  the  tyrant  yoke, 
Victorious'in  the  avenging  war; 
Admiring  lands  her  triumph  see, 
And  shouts  resound, 
The  world  around 
That  Greece,  ftur  Greece,  once  more  is  free  t" 

Otto. 


LIMITS  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  assurance,  with  which  we  rest  in  our  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  revelation  and  modem  philosophy,  leads  us  perhaps  to 
reflect  too' little  upon  the  sad  situation  of  mind  in  the  earlier  and 
less  favored  ages  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  teach 
us  the  priceless  value  of  truth,  as  the  study  of  mind  during  this 
gloomy  portion  of  its  history.  If  the  ancient  philosophers  could 
have  foreseen  the  indifference  of  this  day  to  the  successful  issue 
of  their  vain  efforts,  they  would  have  checked  their  eager  desires 
for  what,  when  possessed,  seemed  of  so  little  worth.  Well  may 
it  be  said  of  us,  ^'others  wrought  and  ye  have  entered  into 
their  labors." 
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.Oar  purpose  is,  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  results  and 
condition  of  mind  in  this  probation  of  its  own  power,  ere  truth 
shone  with  heavenly  light. 

We  look  back  upon  that  dark  and  doubtful  straggle  as  upon 
the  inexperience  and  trials  of  childhood :  and  naught  but  the  in- 
nate ''supremacy  of  mind"  could  have  preserved  it  from  utter 
ruin.  This  was  the  experiment  that  tried  men's  souls ;  and  one 
that  exhibited  the  noble  elements  of  those  laws,  that  have  since 
been  reduced  to  philosophical  systems  mostly  by  the  aid  of  truth 
itself. 

.  Tt  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  it  required  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  to  show  the  certain  and  unchanging  nature  of 
truth  and  reason,  comparatively  a  late  discovery,  the  mind  was 
able  to  exhibit  in  a  great  degree  its  true  nature  and  power  in  the 
time  of  its  deepest  errors  and  delusions.  And  since  the  indepen- 
dent laws  of  both  truth  and  mind  are  thus  each  established,  and 
under  such  different  circumstances,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  find  a  perfect  harmony  between  them. 

This  period  of  early  doubt  and  trial  was  an  invaluable  benefit 
to  philosophy ;  not  only  because  in  the  speculations,  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  every  possible  theory,  but  the  true  one  was  made,  but 
because  it  originated  the  free  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry  to 
which  every  thing  around  and  within  invited  the  mind.  Even 
in  such  degradation  and  ignorance  the  nature  of  man  was  not 
destroyed.  The  knowledge  of  his  high  destiny  was  lost  to  him ; 
but  his  soul,  instinct  with  immortality,  often  spoke  strangely  with- 
in, him,  refusing  to  be  reckoned  with  the  mightest  of  things  that 
perish.  Man,  in  his  deepest  depression,  has  ever  and  anon  start- 
ed at  a  voice,  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul,  that  told 
him  to  look  upwards — a  voice  from  the  unquenchable  greatness 
of  its  ruined  members,  only  half  understood,  yet  full  of  the  most 
awful  truth.  Impatient  of  its  earthly  limits,  the  soul  bent  over 
futurity  with  the  insatiable  yearnings  of  immortality  compressed 
within  the  bounds  of  time.  This  world,  and  a  few  shapeless 
visions,  were  its  sole  inheritance — ^itself  alone  sublime. 

Here  then  would  we  look  for  the  noblest  acts  of  mind,  thus 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources;  and  the  wonderful  intensity, 
with  which  the  ancient  philosophers  pursued  their  emnty  noth- 
ings as  though  they  had  been  truth  divinej  is  a  more  convincing 
evidence  of  the  capacity  of  mind  for  true  philosophy^  than  has 
since  been  given  by  the  pursuit  of  the  realities  of  soupd  learning. 
The  philosophical  principles,  upon  which  society  is  at  present  or- 
ganized, can  be  traced  back  only  to  the  Christian  era.  From 
that  point  the  connected  progress  of  the  human  race  was  based 
upon  certain^  not  accidental,  principles.  This  was  the  result  of 
no  new  faculty  then  first  given.  The  elements  of  freedom  and 
improvement  were  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  directly  by  the 
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hand  of  God ;  but  it  was  only  after  many  an  experiment  and 
failure  that  the  same  sure  principles  were  discovered,  by  which 
these  elements  could  spring  into  systematic  growth. 

The  period,  of  which  we  speak,  also  laid  a  deep  foundation 
for  the  study  of  nature,  such  as  it  could  never  have  had,  if  the 
fiill  light  of  revelation  had  been  universal  and  coexistent  with 
the  being  of  man.  If  to  the  Jews  mankind  are  indebted  for  the 
mysteries  of  eternity,  to  other  parts  of  the  world  are  they  under 
obligation  for  the  first  revelations  of  nature.  Had  that  search- 
ing curiosity  after  what  is  to  be — ^been  early  and  fully  gratified, 
man  doubtless  would  not  have  had  as  much  of  that  spirit  of  re- 
search and  observation,  which  first  arose  from  the  imcertainty  of 
his  situation — an  uncertainty  that  led  to  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  both  nature  and  mind.  Trace  the  history  of  that  na- 
tion which  was  made  the  medium  of  the  introduction  of  Chris* 
tianity  :  true  there  jtoo  you  will  find  the  types  and  shadows  of 
truths  great  and  wonderful — yet  those  types  and  shadows,  they 
forecast  neither  from  nature  nor  from  themselves.  Possessed  g( 
knowledge  from  God,  they  had  no  motive  for  those  investigations 
which  others  made  into  nature  and  their  own  being — ^investiga- 
tions, that,  when  superseded  by  a  revealed  religion,  have  now 
become  a  valuable  ground  work  for  our  present  systems  of  phi- 
losophy. It  must  be  admitted  that  more  originality  of  thought, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  human  wisdom,  have  been  attained,  than 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  this  doubtful  trial  of  the  mind 
never  existed. 

Still  if  no  revelation  had  been  given  upon  those  points,  where 
the  mind  was  most  bewildered  and  unsatisfied,  the  pursuit  of 
immortality  would  have  been  relinquished  as  beyond  its  compre- 
hension, and  man  would  probably  have  sunken  beneath  the  per- 
plexeties  of  his  being — and  the  great  experiment  of  the  "  supre- 
macy of  mind"  must  have  failed  equally  with  that  of  his  moral 
perfection.  For  the  ^satisfaction,  which  it  has  given  to  inquiry  in 
that  direction,  has  turned  the  desires  of  the  mind  for  knowledge, 
from  a  fruitless  field,  to  the  prosecution  of  subjects  within  its 
grasp. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was,  that  the  nature  of  the  soul 
was  to  be  manifested.  It  was  either  to  fail,  and  become  brutal- 
ized-—or  maintain  its  claim  to  a  diviner  origin.  It  should  not  be 
objected  that  truth  was  not  discovered.  That  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  pursuits  worthy  of  man — this  fact  at  least,  and  by  the 
teachings  of  their  own  nature,  the  ancients  discovered — a  disco- 
very than  which  no  other  has  more  ennobled  the  mind. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  period  was  the  exalted 
idealism,  which  produced  not  only  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  but  raised  that  high  standard  of  noble  and  virtuous 
action,  at  which  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aimed.     This 
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principle  they  originated — a  principle  that  has  turned  nature  to 
poetry — a  kind  of  mysterious  union  of  mind  and  creation,  like 
that  of  soul  and  body — and  one  that  formed  that  world  of  fanci- 
ful imagery,  which  might,  of  itself,  so  naturally  suggest  to  the 
ancients  the  idea  of  another  and  a  spiritual  existence.  By  the  aid 
of  this  it  was,  they  were  able  to  shadow  forth  the  dim  outlines 
of  things  unseen,  and  to  such  a  wonderful  degree  as  they  did, 
fathom  their  own  existence.  It  was  their  spiritual  guide.  ^*  ever 
struggling  within  them,  and  urging  them  forward  to  something  be- 
yond, something  better.  True  they  knew  not  what  it  was — a  dim, 
undefined,  evanescent  something.  But  they  felt  it  was  worthy 
X>{  their  effort :  their  ever  active  spirit  was  longing,  aching  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  though  it  seemed  like  a  vision.  They  clung  to  it  as 
to  life,  though  they  comprehended  it  not."  Cicero  had  his  ideal 
of  a  ''  perfect  orator" — Socrates  his  perfect  image  of  virtue,  en- 
shrined in  the  chambers  of  their  imagination.  In  these  they  saw 
reflected  the  end  and  capacity  of  their  being :  through  these 
they  caught  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  soul.  No 
ima^e  ever  so  resembled  the  truth ;  and  no  farther  than  this  prin- 
ciple need  we  go  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  sincerity  of  the  latter 
philosopher,  in  maintaining  that  he  had  commimion  with  a  deity : 
that  deity  was  the  ideal  perfection  of  his  own  soul,  which  was 
in  truth  "  created  in  the  image  of  God." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  astonishing  victories  of  the  unaided 
power  of  mind,  it  was  with  the  ancients,  as  when  one  wakes 
firom  a  wild  and  lofty  dream :  all  was  unreal — still  an  impressioa 
of  something  inconceivably  grand,  and  inspiring,  has  come  over 
h]m<<— he  feels  it  all  fiction,  yet  it  resembled  the  real.  Such  their 
views  now  appear  to  us,  who  have  attained  the  truth.  Who  can 
look  upon  men,  whose  proudest  attainments  were  only  as  the 
faint  light  of  dreams,  thus  struggling  between  their  own  thoughts 
— ^the  teachings  of  their  own  high-bom  nature,  and  the  vail  of 
ignorance  that  hung  over  their  unrevealed  destiny — and  not  feel 
a  genuine  sorrow  superior  to  sympathy  for  '^  human  ills  ?"  Im- 
mortality— a  high  and  virtuous  state  of  happiness — ^intellectual 
joy  and  purity — ^these  filled  the  conceptions  of  their  noblest 
minds ;  yet  doubt  fearful,  and  blackened  by  an  uncertain  present 
even,  clouded  them  in  gloom  and  despair. 

But,  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  after  ages,  they  have  found  an 
immortality  whence  they  looked  not  for  it— -and  they  should  ever 
be  remembered  as  men  who  could,  without  a  revelation,  hope  for 
another  and  a  better  world. 

If  the  dim  light  of  nature  led  to  such  an  exalted  aspiration, 
what  should  not  the  full  glow  of  truth  do  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  soul  of  man  ?  F. 
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CALLUM  DHU. 


AH   OLD    BIGHLAKD    STORT   TBRSiriZD. 


A  WARRIOR  bold  was  Galium  Dha, 

As  well  his  foes  did  know ; 
Mo  swordsman  wielded  keener  blade. 

Or  struck  more  deadly  blow : 
But  chiefly  was  he  skilled  to  bend 

The  bow  of  good  yew-tree, — 
*Mong8t  all  the  warlike  Camerons, 

Was  none  so  famed  as  he. 
Full  many  of  McGregor's  clan 

With  him  the  fight  had  tried — 
Full  many  of  McGregor's  clan 

Beneath  his  shaft  had  died. 

Their  chief,  black  John,  McGregor's  son 

One  summer  morning  clear. 
With  three,  the  boldest  of  his  tribe, 

Went  forth  to  hunt  the  deer. 
So  long  they  chaa'd  their  mountain  game 

That,  straying  from  the  way. 
They  wandered  far  beyond  the  stream. 

Betwixt  the  clans  that  lay, — 
Till,  as  they  climb'd  an  eminence, 

Rose  suddenly  to  view, 
Beyond  the  hill  whereon  they  stood, 

The  hut  of  Galium  Dhu. 

The  youthful  chief,  with  ardent  eye, 

His  foeman's  dwelling  saw, — 
"  Let  us  go  down  to  Gallum's  hut, 

His  famous  bow  to  draw ; 
His  stubborn  yew,  as  rumor  tells, 

No  man  can  bend  but  he ; — 
Come  !  Donold,  Evans,  Robin, come! 

That  bow  we  bent  must  see. 
Our  oldest  warriors  say  we  are 

The  best  men  in  the  clan  ; 
And  if  we  were  the  weakest  fbnr, 

We  need  not  fear  one  man." 
So  down  unto  that  lonely  hut 

Right  speedily  they  ran. 

The  chief  has  blown  a  loud,  loud  blast ! 

The  chief  has  blown,  along ; 
And  soon  upon  its  hinges  turns 

The  door  of  oak  so  strong : 


And  forth  to  them  an  old  man  cometf. 
With  feeble  steps,  and  slow  ; 

And  him  they've  asked  of  Galium  Dhu, 
To  tell  what  he  may  know  : 

**  We  long,"iuiid  they,"  your  ch  ief  to  see. 
And  bend  his  stubborn  bow." 

"  Black  Callnm's  on  a  journey  gone, 

Off  to  the  Colquhon  clan  ; 
But  his  bow  still  hangs  behind  the  door. 

There!  bend  it  if  ye  can!" 
He  flung  the  bow  down  on  the  ground. 

The  arrows  by  its  side ; 
The  young  chief  tried  that  bow  to  strain. 

But  all  in  vain  he  tried : 
And  one  by  one  his  followers  three, 

Did  their  utmost  strength  essay ; 
But  still  upon  th'  unbending  yew. 

All  slack  the  bow-string  lay. 

**  No  man  on  earth  that  bow  can  bend,'* 

At  length  the  chiefUin  said. 
The  old  man  smiled  to  see  his  rage. 

And  calmly  shook  his  head. 
"  There's  many  a  gallant  Cameron 

Can  bend  that  self-same  bow. 
And  send  a  cloth-yard  arrow  forth. 

Death  bearing  to  the  foe  : 
And  I  myself  have  learned  the  knack, 

But  I  have  sworn  to  none 
The  secret  ever  to  reveal, 

Save  Camerons  alone. 
To  strangers,  such  as  ye  appear, 

I  dare  not  make  it  known. 

"  But  go  ye  forth  to  yon  gray  stone. 

Beneath  yon  old  oak  tree, — 
For  though  the  secret  none  may  learn. 

The  flhot  yourselves  shall  see. 
The  bended  bow  I  dare  not  show. 

Till  ye  go  up  the  hill, 
Lest,  by  remaining  here,  ye  leant 
.  The  secret  of  my  skill." 
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So  forth  they  went  to  that  gray  atone 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree ; 
And  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 

They  turned  the  shot  to  see.  . 
And  grimly  then  the  old  man  smiled, 

And  keenly  eyed  them  there  : 
*^Now  shall  ye  flee  the  bended  bow, 

But  of  the  shaft  beware !" 

And  as  he  spake,  that  bow  he  raised — 

.  That  bow  of  yew-tree  strong, 
And  at  the  instant  to  his  ear 

He  drew  the  arrow  long, 
Which,    whizzing  from  the    bounding 
string, 
Like  swiftest  swallow  flew, 
And  reached  the  young  McGregor  chief, 
Ere  he  his  weapon  drew. 

Just  as  he  grasped  his  claymore's  hilt, 

All  eager  for  the  fray. 
Through  the  broad  belt  that  girt  his  side 

The  sharp  shaft  made  its  way. 
The  eagle  wing  that  plumed  the  dart. 

Was  dabbled  in  his  gore ; 
And  toppling  back,  like  shattered  oak, 

He  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  Galium  raised  his  battle-cry — 

"  Take  up  your  wail  again ; 
The  hand  hath  shot  another  shaft. 

That  never  shot  in  vain.*' 

A  moment  fixed  the  clansmen  stand, 

Then  two  have  turned  to  fly ; 
But  Donold  feared  not  mortal  man. 

He  raised  his  claymore  high ; 
**  Our  chieftains  death  demands  revenge, 

Unpunished  shall  it  go  ? 
Fly  if  ye  list— I  fight  till  death,"— 

Thus  nulled  he  on  the  fi>e. 

But  naught  had  Galium  Dhu  delayed. 

When  first  he  arrow  sent ; 
Nor  was  his  arm  a  moment  stayed, 

When  that  first  shaft  was  spent. 
As  reached  his  dart  McGregor's  heart. 

Another  touch 'd  the  string ;     ^ 
And  as  the  second  foe  came  on. 

The  second  shaft  took  wing. 

So  near  th*  impetuous  Donald  came. 

His  arm  was  raised  to  smite. 
When  fbrth  the  thirsty  missile  sprang. 

And  met  him  in  hia  flight.  I 


He  waved  once  more  his  sword,  and 

strove 
,    To  raise  the  battle  yell ; 
But  the  dart  was  planted  in  his  heart, 

And  headlong  down  he  fell. 
Thrice  o'er  th'  ensanguined  ground  he 
rolled. 

Then  feebly  quivering  lay ; 
And  at  his  foeman's  very  feet. 

He  gasped  his  life  away ; — 
"  Ah  ha!"  exulting  Galium  cried, 

"  Take  up  your  wail  again  ; 
The  hand  has  shot  another  shaft, 

That  never  shot  in  vain." 

And  flist  and  fast  like  startled  hares, 

The  frighted  clansmen  flew; 
But  faster  whistled  after  them 

The  shaft  of  Galium  Dhu. 
And  in  the  shoulder  Evan  pierced, 

As  down  the  hills  he  sped ; 
High  in  the  air,  like  stricken  deer, 

He  bounded~and  fell  dead. 

Now  Robin  flies  at  double  speed. 

For  still  in  thought  he  hears 
His  enemy's  unerring  shaft 

Shrill  whistling  in  bis  ears  : 
But  now  he's  ^ined  the  pebbly  stream ; 

He  plunges  from  the  shore, — 
Safe  landed  on  the  fiirther  stde. 

He  fears  the  foe  no  more. 


Black  John  has  gathered  all  his  clan, 

T'  avenge  his  slaughtered  son. 
And  marches  down  in  war  array. 

Upon  the  Gamerons. 
Old  Galium  for  attack  prepared. 

His  men  in  order  set ; 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  stream 

The  clans  in  conflict  met. 

Then  claymores  glittered  in  the  sun. 

And  arrows  cut  the  air; 
And  the  ravens  croaked  in  joy  to  think 

Of  the  feast  preparing  there. 
Black  John  McGregor,  sword  in  hand, 

Stalked  foremost  through  the  fight ; 
Not  one  of  all  the  Gamerons 

Gould  stand  befi>Fe  his  might. 
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Amid  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

The  chieftain  stands  alone ; 
His  clansmen  all  in  hot  punait 

Of  the  iljing  foe  have  gone. 
"  And  where  is  Galium  Dhu  ?"  he  cries, 

"  Shall  he  escape  my  wrath  ? 
Oh,  who  will  show  me  where  he  is  ? 

Would  he  might  cross  my  path !" 

An  old  man  on  that  battle  field, 

'Mid  a  heap  of  corpses  lay  ; 
Through  a  ghastly  wound  in  his  heaving 
side, 

His  life-hlood  ebbed  away. 
He  beckoned  to  the  raging  chief, 

And  thus  to  him  did  say : 

**  My  wound  is  deep ;  my  senses  fail ; 

My  throat  is  parched  and  dry, — 
Fain  would  1  taste  the  cooling  stream 

Once  more  before  1  die. 
Then  take  my  bonnet  to  the  brook — 

The  brook  that  murmurs  near ; 
And  bring,  to  quench  my  raging  thint, 


A  draught  of  water  clear ; 
And  1  will  show  your  deadly  fee, 

To  glut  your  heart's  desire ; 
For  Galium  Dhu  u  living  yet,'- 

Haste !  haste !  my  brain*s  on  fire  I" 

Straight  to  the  brook  black  John  has  gone, 

And  low  be  bends  him  there. 
A  bow-string's  twang !  a  whistling  sound  I 

A  keen  shaft  cuts  the  air } — 
And  tumbling  headlong  from  the  bank 

He  foils,  pierced  through  and  through ; 
And  the  stream  runs  red  with  his  gush- 
ing blood, — 

There  shot  old  Galium  Dhu  ! 
Then  grimly  smiled  the  dying  chief. 

At  the  fall  of  his  mortal  foe ; 
And  cried  once  more,  as  o'er  his  head 

He  feebly  waved  his  bow  : 
<<  My  race  is  run  ;  my  wars  are  done ; 

Take  up  your  wail  again  ; — 
The  hand  has  shot  its  last,  last  shaft. 

That  never  shot  in  vain !" 


-•»       •• »      ^ 
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Philosophy  may  number  among  her  disciples  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  that  adorn  the  annals  of  our  race.  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Locke,  will  ever  be  proudly  claimed  as  her  most  distin** 
guished  and  devoted  followers,  and  as  most  eminent  and  worthy 
among  those  who  have  entered  her  sanctuary  and  sat  at  her  feet. 
These  philosophers,  men  who  united  to  uncommon  talents  all  the 
depth  and  reach  of  immortal  genius,  may  be  emphatically  called 
the  great  high  priests  of  nature,  by  whose  ministrations,  the 
grand  secrets  of  the  universe,  both  of  mind  and  matter,  have  been 
revealed,  and  the  sublime  mysteries  unveiled  and  interpreted  to 
the  popular  mind. 

We  see  one  far  back  in  a  distant  age,  by  a  rare  exertion  of  in- 
tellectual might,  roll  away  the  clouds  of  error  that  had  so  long 
involved  and  impeded  philosophical  inquiries,  and  with  prophetic 
certainty  foretell  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts.  Another,  by 
the  noble  efforts  of  his  searching  mind,  solves  the  chief  problems 
in  mechanical  philosophy,  and  opens  upon  physical  science  the 
clearest  light  of  demonstration.    A  third,  with  not  less  steadiness 
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df  vision,  marks  with  accuracy  and  settles  with  confidence  the 
laws  which  direct  and  determine  the  phenomena  of  the  invisible 
world  within.  And  each  by  the  consecration  of  stupendous 
abilities  to  the  discovery  and  advancement  of  the  great  truths  of 
science  and  philosophy,  has  acquired  for  himself  imperishable  re- 
nown« 

As  much  however  as  philosophy  may  boast  of  her  great  names, 
literature  has  those  equally  distinguished,  whose  labors,  if  less 
valuable  on  the  score  of  mere  practical  utility,  are  not  less  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  admiration  as  the  products  of  elevated  genius. 
In  English  poetry,  Milton  and  Shakspeare  present  the  fairest  claim 
to  the  noblest  pre-eminence.  And  though  they  lived  centuries 
ago,  not  one  of  those  bright  luminaries  which  have  since  peered 
above  the  horizon  and  crossed  the  same  field  of  vision,  has  in  the 
least  eclipsed  or  shaded  the  lustre  of  their  fame. 

Milton's  mind  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  To  rare 
endowments  be  added  the  severe  discipline  which  is  imparted  by 
studies  in  abstract  science.  His  was  a  gifted  intellect  enriched 
by  vast  acquirements  in  ancient  and  modem  learning.  Skilled 
in  the  tactics  of  political  and  religious  controversy,  the  powers  of 
his  undenstanding  were  invigorated  and  sharpened  by  its  warm 
conflicts  with  vigorous  minds.  Though  he  received  much  from 
nature,  he  was  still  more  indebted  to  the  training  of  science,  to 
the  polish  of  art,  and  the  embellishments  of  learning  for  the  splen- 
dor of  his  literary  career. 

Shakspeare  was  more  the  child  of  nature.  He  grew  up  like  the 
oak  of  the  forest,  in  all  the  luxuriant  wildness  of  native  freedom. 
His  mind  was  not  fashioned  by  rule,  not  formed  in  the  school  of 
barren  dialectics,  but  seemed  to  shoot  forth  under  the  guidance 
of  its  own  instincts,  and  to  expand  and  mature  by  the  spontane- 
ous and  self-training  impulses  of  his  original  genius.  When  we 
reflect  upon  his  early  circumstances,  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  state  of  learning  and  public  sentiment  at  that  period,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  most  remarkable  man  that  any  age 
or  country  ever  produced.  That  he  should  have  emerged,  in  the 
short  period  of  a  few  years  only,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  she[>- 
herd's  boy,  without  the  assistance  of  powerful  patronage,  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  unaided  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  have 
attained  to  that  distinguished  place  he  now  holds  in  the  conside- 
ration of  all  who  can  appreciate  him,  is,  in  our  view,  little  short 
of  a  miracle  of  genius. 

The  efibrts  of  Shakspeare  were  all  expended  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  reputation  has  he  gathered  for  his 
toils.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  written  in  utter  unconscioush 
ness  of  his  matchless  abilities,  to  have  been  wholly  thoughtless 
of  his  fame  with  posterity,  not  even  dreaming  that  those  pictures 
of  men  and  things,  which  he  seemingly  sketched  and  threw  off 
with  scarce  an  effort,  were  to  bear  his  name  down  to  future  ages. 
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Of  all  the  fonns  of  literature,  perhaps  none  gives  us  more  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  general  manners  and  habits  of  a  people  than 
its  dramatic  poetry.  Dramatic  writing  may  furnish  the  best  means 
of  estimating  a  former  age,  since  it  reflects  so  faithfully  the  pre- 
vailing opinions,  feelings,  and  character  of  a  people,  shadowing 
forth  the  living  world,  as  it  then  was,  in  all  the  freshness  and  viv- 
idness of  real  life.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  great  dramatist.  He  delineates  with  a  correct  hand, 
and  paints  in  appropriate  colors,  drawing  the  picture  distinctly  to 
the  eye.  Nothing  appears  overwrought,  nothing  distorted.  His 
descriptions  of  characters  and  events  are  so  striking  and  so  lively 
as  to  leave  upon  the  mind  the  strongest  impressions. 

Nor  do  we  observe  in  his  portraitures  of  the  passions  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  melancholy,  nothing  that  would  indicate  a  diseased, 
spasmodic  temperament.  His  mind  exhibits  none  of  those  fitful 
fevers  of  passion,  none  of  that  short-lived  energy  of  madness, 
which  modern  ingenuity  has  discovered  to  be  the  unequivocal 
token,  or  at  least  the  usual  accompaniment  of  true  genius.  But 
the  calmness,  dignity,  correctness  of  sentiment,  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  that  characterize  the  productions  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  the  cheerful  light  and  genial  warmth  diffused  over  the 
writings  of  this  immortal  bard,  are  a  standing  refutation  of  this 
most  absurd  conceit  of  modem  times. 

A  nation's  poetry  ought  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble departments  of  its  literature.  It  is  important  as  having  a 
practical  influence  on  national  character,  by  qualifying  in  a  great 
degree  the  sentiments  and  taste  of  a  people.  Notwithstanding 
this,  poetry,  with  other  forms  of  light  and  agreeable  literature,  is 
often  decried  by  what  are  sometimes  called  practical  men,  men 
of  routine,  men  wise  for  to-ddy  and  not  for  to-morrow,  and  meets 
the  ban  of  indiscriminate  censure  from  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
this  mechanical  age.  It  is  not  unfrequently  objected  to  poetry 
that  it  wants  reality,  that  it  is  mere  fiction ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  sort 
of  ''  airy  nothing,"  fit  to  amuse  the  fancy,  but  of  a  nature  too 
ethereal  to  be  of  any  substantial  utility.  Moreover,  its  moral 
effects  are  deprecated,  as  if  its  legitimate  tendency  were  to  give 
false  views  of  life,  and  to  lead  the  young  to  cherish  extravagant 
expectations  and  romantic  hopes,  such  as  in  this  world  can  never 
be  realized. 

But  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  all  such  views  of  the  subject 
All  genuine  poetry,  if  not  strictly  true  in  the  letter,  is  essentially 
so  in  the  spirit.  It  may  not  always  represent  life  as  it  is ;  yet  it 
often  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  it  should  be.  Truth  is  its  object ; 
truth  of  description,  feeling,  character ;  and  when  it  departs  from 
this,  it  is  no  longer  poetry.  But  how  are  we  to  determine  whether 
poetry  be  any  thing  real  ?  Obviously  by  its  effects.  If  it  pro- 
duces effects,  and  if  those  effects  are  salutary,  it  must  be  some- 
thing, and  something,  too,  which  is  valuable. 
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The  lightest  air  bubble  does  not  burst,  nor  is  the  most  delicate 
gossamer  lifted  and  borne  in  the  air  without  the  operation  of  some 
cause ;  and  may  the  depths  of  the  soul  be  stirred  from  the  very 
bottom ;  may  the  human  breast  heave  with  emotion,  can  the 
feelings  be  made  to  ebb  and  flow  without  the  agency  of  a  cause 
adequate  to  all  these  effects  ?  Yet  poetry  may  do  all  this.  There 
is  in  man  an  innate  perception  and  sense  of  the  tender,  beautiful^ 
and  sublime,  which  the  true  poet,  who  feels  the  impulse  of  the 
divine  instinct,  by  a  skillful  touch,  may  awaken  and  thrill  at 
pleasure. 

Again,  poetry  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  individuals  and  society. 
In  its  highest  forms  and  noblest  manifestations,  it  is  addressed  to 
our  spiritual  nature,  and  bodies  forth  to  that,  images  and  scenes, 
which  gratify  its  longings  after  something  purer  and  higher  than 
ordinary  life  affords.  Its  proper  effect  is  to  quicken  that  part  of 
our  nature  which  conceives  better  than  the  hand  executes ;  to  aid 
that  faculty  by  which  the  soul  strays  off  from  imperfect  and  worn 
realities,  into  the  ideal  world,  and  enjoys  those  glorious  visions 
that  are  to  be  realized  only  in  a  future  life.  We  all  have  the 
sentiment  within  which  is  constantly  pointing  us  to  higher  and 
still  higher  degrees  of  perfection.  We  are  never  fully  satisfied 
with  our  present  proficiency  and  attainments.  We  vainly  strive 
to  execute  our  purpose,  to  clothe  our  conceptions  in  a  visible  form, 
even  after  our  best  efforts  have  been  expended  and  the  work  of 
our  hands  stands  up  completed  before  us,  we  are  smitten  with 
disappointment.  We  find  that  our  intelligent  nature  has  prece- 
ded by  a  wide  interval  our  active  powers,  and  that  performance 
has  but  poorly  imitated  that  ideal  perfection,  that  wholeness  and 
unanimity  which  our  spiritual  faculties  covet.  Hence  we  delight 
in  those  golden  visions  and  majestic  images  of  the  poet.  And 
hence  the  tendency  of  poetry  to  redeem  man  from  grovelling 
propensities,  and  to  warm  and  cherish  those  affections  which  are 
more  worthy  of  his  destiny. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  poetry  as  something  real ;  this  is 
strictly  true.  Those  representations  found  in  our  best  English 
poets,  as  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  are  not  unfrequently  as  much 
realities  as  any  of  which  we  read  in  sober  history.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  there  ever  were  such  personages  as  are  described 
under  the  names  of  Lear  and  Othello,  but  an  assemblage  of  qual* 
ities  often  unite  in  man  similar  to  what  are  attributed  to  Shak- 
spe^are's  poetical  characters.  We  may  conceive  it  possible  for 
such  persons  to  exist,  and  to  feel  and  act  as  they  are  represented 
to  feel  and  act,  without  involving  any  absurdity,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient. Here  we  are  led  to  observe  one  of  the  main  points  in  which 
the  poet  and  philosopher  differ  in  their  mode  of  instnicting  man- 
kind. The  philosopher  makes  use  of  his  reason,  while  the  poet 
employs  his  imagination  chiefly. 
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The  philosopher  calmly  and  deliberately  investigates  the  natare 
and  effects  of  the  passions,  by  tracing  their  history  and  influence 
on  the  character  of  individuals,  and  on  society,  giving  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  general  terms.  The  feelings  and  senti- 
ments are  taken  up  by  the  judgment,  commented  upon,  and  cer- 
tain conclusions  drawn,  from  which  general  laws  are  resolved. 
The  poet,  on  the  contrary,  imagines  an  individual  with  certain 
qualities  and  passions,  whose  effects  and  teudency  he  would  ex- 
hibit. He  places  him  in  a  situation  fitted  to  call  them  forth.  He 
puts  such  words  upon  his  tongue  as  become  him  to  speak,  and 
makes  him  utter  such  sentiments,  and  show  such  passions  as  are 
consistent  with  his  character,  and  such  as  any  given  occasion 
ought  to  call  forth.  By  an  effort  of  the  imagination  he  throws 
around  this  personage  the  drapery  of  fancy,  and  with  a  fascinar 
ting  hand  he  depicts  to  the  mind's  eye  the  same  great  truths  as 
the  philosopher,  but  in  a  more  lively  and  animated  way,  even  by 
words,  thoughts,  and  actions. 

Though  we  feel  that  poetry  is  a  deep  and  sober  reality,  we  are. 
not  inclined  to  venture  an  attempt  to  define  it.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  expression  to  bring  out  fully  the  idea,  which  the 
term  signifies  to  one  whose  sensibilities  are  not  wholly  dead  .to  its 
spirit-kindling  impressions.  It  is  loosely  called  the  language  of 
passion  ;  but  every  one  must  feel  how  poor,  barren,  and  inade* 
quate  is  this  description  of  a  power  that  has  all  the  varied  effects 
of  delighting  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  moving  the  sympathies,  of 
arousing  the  feelings,  and  of  kindling  the  whole  man  into  high- 
wrought  emotion. 

That  was  poetry  by  which  Homer  moved  and  thrilled  the  bar- 
barian's heart,  by  which  he  stirred  the  passions  and  drew  the  tears 
of  men  who  were  swayed  more  by  imagination  than  reason,  men, 
who  would  have  listened  with  cool  and  stupid  indifference  to  the 
prose  efforts  of  a  calm  philosophy.  Homer  by  a  sort  of  intuitive 
sense  of  propriety,  addressed  himself  to  the  strongest  propensities 
of  the  age ;  and  under  the  direction  and  impulses  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration, sings  of  war,  recounts  the  deeds  of  heroes  in  battle.  His 
figures  are  so  bold  and  striking,  and  yet  so  simple ;  his  descrip- 
tions so  picturesque,  his  appeals  so  forcible^  and  his  patriotism  so 
exalted,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  rustic  auditors  should  catch 
a  portion  of  his  own  inspiration,  and  kindle  with  the  flame  of 
martial  ardor,  breathe  with  him  the  noble  sentiments  of  courage 
and  magnanimity,  melt  in  pity,  or  nerve  with  indignation,  under 
the  divine  power  of  his  exquisite  touches* 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  grateful  task  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  English  poetry  from  its  early  history  up  to  modern  times. 
Observing  its  feeble  manifestations  during  the  middle  ages,  while 
almost  all  other  forms  of  literature,  as  well  as  philosophy,  were 
immured  and  bewildered,  if  not  lost  and  extinct^  until  we  see  it 
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Start  into  new  life,  as  the  gray  dawn  of  civilization  began  to  dis- 
sipate the  mists  of  feudal  barbarism  and  gothic  ignorance,  and 
share  in  the  universal  activity  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 
letters.  Our  interest  would  undoubtedly  increase,  as  we  left  the 
early  and  somewhat  rude  specimens  of  Chaucer  and  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  followed  the  course  of  its  progress  through  the  in- 
tervening period,  until  our  curiosity  is  made  to  pause  in  admira-  * 
tion  before  the  immortal  productions  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
But  our  limits  would  forbid  us  to  attempt  the  humblest  sketch  of 
a  field  so  broad,  even  were  we  in  any  way  competent  to  the 
work.  It  will  be  our  design,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  following 
thoughts  to  classic  poetry  in  connection  with  the  two  great  names 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  that  a  work  may  be  considered  strictly  classical,  it  must 
hold  a  high  rank  by  the  general  assent  of  mankind.  It  must  have 
merits  such  as  will  not  only  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  co- 
temporary  readers,  but  to  posterity,  in  a  word,  it  must  contain  the 
living  germ  of  immortality.  The  age  in  which  a  work  is  written 
is  not  to  decide  for  its  character.  For  bow  often  does  it  happen 
that  a  production  which  is  received  with  the  unqualified  praise  of 
cotemporaries,  is  almost  wholly  neglected  by  those  who  immedi- 
ately follow  them.  The  next  generation  view  it  through  a  me- 
dium less  illusive  and  distorted.  The  occasion  which  brought  it 
forth,  and  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve,  are  alike  unknown 
to  them,  or  if  known,  have  no  power  to  bias  their  decision.  Pos- 
terity weighs  its  merits  with  delibrate  impartiality.  If  it  has  no 
claim  to  the  interest  and  attention  of  a  succeeding  age,  its  mis- 
sion is  accomplished,  and  now,  after  its  short  existence  and  tran- 
sient distinction,  must  fall  into  neglect  and  forgetfulness.  But  on 
the  contrary,,  if  the  work  be  found  to  possess  real  intrinsic  merits, 
which  are  independent  of  circumstance,  if  it  survive  the  ordeals 
of  criticism  to  which  an  enlightened  posterity  will  subject  it,  if 
the  judgment  of  sober,  educated  men,  who  are  not  affected  by 
the  dazzle  of  surprise,  or  the  buzz  of  ignorant  applause,  confirm 
the  genera]  impression,  the  author's  production  will  probably  live 
to  be  read  by  coming  generations.  Why  are  Homer,  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare  admired  even  at  this  distant  day,  by  all  who  make 
any  pretensions  to  learning,  taste,  and  refinement  ?  it  is  because  the 
conservative  principles  are  inwrought  through  the  whole  texture 
of  their  works ;  and  their  excellencies  such  as  are  adapted  to 
reach  and  affect  the  universal  heart.  Milton  owes  his  celebrity, 
for  the  most  part,  to  his  great  epic.  Though  his  labors  in  other 
branches  of  literature  would  have  immortalized  any  other  man, 
this  is  the  work,  that  will  carry  his  name  down  into  future  time. 
It  was  the  conception  of  his  lofty  theme,  one  which  required  all 
the  stores  of  his  vast  and  matured  mind,  all  the  fire  of  his  ardent 
enthusiasm,  all  the  daring  of  his  intrepid  genius,  and  all  the  re- 
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sources  of  his  bold  and  excursive  fancy,  to  sustain  it,  that  formed 
the  basis  of  his  durable  fame.  After  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work  was  laid,  the  outlines  sketched,  and  the  plan  completed, 
much  was  to  depend  upon  the  execution. 

We  must,  however,  leave  for  him,  to  say  how  well  Milton  sus- 
tained the  majesty  of  his  theme,  whose  heart  has  been  touched 
by  his  divine  ]:)athos,  whose  fancy  has  been  refreshed  by  his 
striking  and  tasteful  imagery,  whose  mind  has  been  enlightened 
by  his  acute  reflections  and  profound  views,  whose  piety  has  been 
warmed  by  his  religious  devotion,  and  whose  craving  for  great- 
ness and  sublimity  has  been  fixed  and  filled  by  the  wide  scenes 
of  the  universe  he  throws  open  to  the  view. 

The  dramatic  writings  of  Shakspeare  are,  perhaps,  not  less 
deservedly  celebrated  than  that  of  the  author  to  whom  we  have 
just  alluded.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  his  productions  are  not 
equally  worthy  of  that  high  commendation  which  has  been  uni- 
versally bestowed  upon  a  part.  Some  of  his  plays  may  already 
have  grown  obsolete,  while  others  are  to  live  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  the  vehicle  of  thought.  Doubtless,  the  critic  may 
see,  or  think  he  sees,  in  some  of  the  parts  of  this  author  great 
blemishes ;  but  the  candid,  who  are  competent  to  judge,  must 
concede  that  his  excellencies  infinitely  outweigh  his  faults.  The 
general  popularity  of  his  writings  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  is  quoted.  Perhaps  the  beauties  of  no 
English  author  are  so  constantly  met  with,  in  every  variety  and 
class  of  composition,  as  those  of  Shakspeare,  or  whose  excellen- 
cies are  so  fully  incorporated  into  the  great  body  of  our  literature 
in  the  form  of  apt  quotations.  His  drama  is  literally  the  great 
store-house  of  wise  and  witty  sayings,  from  which  moderns  feel 
at  liberty  to  draw.  We  find  everywhere  scattered  over  his  pages 
great  truths  compressed  into  brevity  of  language,  lofty  sentiments 
clothed  in  the  purest  saxon,  and  brilliant  images  set  ofi*  by  the 
witchcraft  of  diction. 

Shakspeare  is  emphatically  called  the  great  anatomist  of  the 
human  passions,  and  his  claim  to  this  title  is  undisputed.  No 
man  could  portray  the  darker  passions  in  deeper  colors,  or  the  no- 
bler sentiments  in  pencillings  more  radient  and  attractive.  No 
one  could  get  such  hold  on  the  feelings,  and  drag  the  heart  to  and 
fro  with  such  mcigic  power.  He  sweeps  its  chords  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  they  vibrate  submissively  to  his  touch. 

His  descriptions  are  eminently  picteresque,  and  seem  to  have 
all  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  original  observation.  His  mind 
possessed  a  nice  and  quick  perception,  a  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
slightest  indications  of  truth  everywhere  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
every  impression  was  reflected  with  such  wonderful  exactness, 
that  we  see  in  his  drama  the  living,  and  breathing  world  act  be- 
fore us,  in  all  the  animation  and  incident  of  real  life.  The  unity 
of  interest  is  so  well  preserved,  the  course  of  events  so  natural, 
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the  moral  of  his  plays  so  fully  and  happily  brought  out,  that  his 
works  may  become  a  living  source  of  moral  instruction.  We  have 
thin  hinted  at  some  of  the  excellencies,  which  entitle  these  two 
great  English  poets  to  the  distinguished  eminence  they  now  occupy. 
Excellences  that  will  conunand  admiration,  as  long  as  there  exists 
in  the  human  breast  its  native  sense  of  beauty,  and  its  latent  sym- 
rathy  with  all  that  is  appropriate,  touching,  grand  and  lovely. 
The  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  reflect  the  highest  glory  upon 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Their  fame  is  a  part  of  England's  no- 
blest inheritance,  and  forms  the  just  cause  of  her  pride  and  boast. 

Their  works  bear  not  the  impress  of  common  minds,  they  are 
not  thp  puny  and  perishing  efforts  of  ordinary  men,  but  the  dura- 
ble monuments  of  strong  and  gifted  intellect. 

He  who  writes,  not  for  his  own  time  merely,  but  for  extensive 
and  lasting  renown,  must  labor  from  the  impulses  of  deep,  original 
genius.  It  is  a  work  reserved  for  the  far-sighted,  those  who 
may  send  keen  and  searching  glances  into  the  future,  and  who 
can  anticipate,  in  some  degree,  the  wants,  as  well  as  the  judg* 
ment,  of  posterity.  R.... 
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Home  !  oh,  home !  how  I  long  to  be  home, 

When  the  clear,  bright  days  of  the  spring  time  come ; 

When  nature,  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  light, 

Wears  a  smile  on  her  face,  as  pure  and  bright 

As  the  angel-guide,  when  he  ushers  in 

To  heaven,  a  soul  redeemed  from  sin. 

Home  !  oh,  home  !  how  I  long  to  be  home, 
O'er  the  fair  green  fields  of  spring  to  roam  ', 
The  first  sweet  breath  of  the  flowers  to  seize. 
As  they  toss  their  heads  in  the  morning  breeze, 
And  their  fragrance  send,  toward  the  rising  sun, 
As  their  incense  gii\  to  the  Glorious  One ; 

The  first,  sweet  song  of  the  birds  to  hear, 
As  they  welcome  back  the  beautifiil  year. 
And  the  groves  and  fields  with  their  melody  fill, 
Which  gushes  forth,  like  a  murmuring  rill. 
Proclaiming  that  spring  with  her  joyous  train, 
Has  come  to  the  lonely  earth  again. 

In  many  a  place  have  I  seen  and  heard 

The  spring's  first  flower,  and  sweet- toned  bird  ; 

But  thev  come  to  the  heart  with  a  fresher  flow, 

With  a  kindlier  thrill,  and  a  warmer  glow, 

When  seen  and  heard  at  the  home  we  love  ; 

When  amid  the  scenes  of  our  youth  we  rove.  E.  Y.  T. 
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No  portion  of  American  history,  will  be  read  with  deeper  inter- 
est in  after  ages  than  that  which  records  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind  towards  independence — its  struggles  to  rend  asunder 
the  shackles  which  have  fettered  its  freedom  ;  and  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  that  history,  is  the  influence  which  individu- 
als have  exerted,  in  its  consummation. 

The  past,  to  every  American,  is  full  of  admonitory  lessons ; 
lessons,  which  we  are  not  at  Hberty  to  disregard.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  our  early  history  becomes  well  understood,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  is  made  known  and 
appreciated,  the  virtues  which  that  age  reflected,  must  become 
more  and  more  dear  to  memory.  To  us,  who  are  now  gathering 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  who  toiled  not  for  themselves,  the  recol- 
lections of  those  toils,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  emo- 
tions of  gratitude ;  and  it  should  be  no  less  an  incitement  to  con- 
firm and  justify  their  hopes,  than  our  own  wishes  for  the  future 
and  permanent  happiness  of  our  race. 

While  we  must  acknowledge  to  a  former  age,  a  sincerity  of 
zeal  and  singleness  of  patriotism,  perhaps  unsurpassed,  we  think 
it  unnecessary,  because  it  is  unjust,  to  decry  what  is  so  often 
called  the  degeneracy  of  the  present.  .  If  we  see,  even  in  the 
best  men,  an  infusion  of  selfish  motives,  we  can  also  discover, 
disinterested  efforts  to  make  the  condition  of  our  country,  what 
it  should  be  from  the  great  promise  of  its  beginning.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  our  freedom,  with  all  its  facilities  for  attaining  to  dis- 
tinguished honors,  only  men  of  eminent  talents  could  rise  to 
eminent  stations,  and  men  of  integrity  and  principles  alone, 
could  embalm  their  names  in  honorable  remembrance.  To  be 
numbered  among  that  constellation  of  heroes  who  acted  so  dis^ 
tinguished  a  part  in  our  early  struggles  is  honor  enough.  To 
shine  conspicuous  there,  is  a  glory  permitted  to  but  few  of  mor- 
tals. It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Ames  to  share  that  glory — 
a  glory  which  will  brighten  and  brighten  to  ''  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time." 

We  do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Ames  to  praise  the  severity  of  fede- 
ralism, or  to  decry  the  laxity  of  democracy ;  but  to  contemplate 
his  character  as  a  man — the  maturity  of  his  wisdom,  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  virtues,  the  brightness  of  his  example. 

The  early  period  of  our  constitutional  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples of  patriotism,  as  ardent,  of  devotion  to  country  as  true  and 
loyal,  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  freedom; — of  men  who 
had  no  interest  separate  from  the  happiness  of  their  country — 
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who  knew  no  principle  of  action  but  duty,  who  sought  no  honor 
or  reward,  but  that  which  arises  in  the  breast  conscious  of  its 
rectitude.  And  we  have  as  just  a  cause  of  pride,  that  such  men 
were  our  ancestors,  as  that  we  derived  from  them  so  priceless  an 
inheritance ;  for  to  those  who  were  influential  in  defending,  not 
less  than  to  those  who  were  the  immediate  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  due,  in  part,  the  honor  of  originating  a  system  of 
government,  which  has  shed  its  influence  and  its  light  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  In  times  when  the  violence  of  party 
strife  convulses  to  its  very  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
when  tempting  allurements  are  held  out,  to  make  compliances 
with  the  rise  and  overthrow  of  parties,  and  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory, it  is  consoling  to  find  a  man  of  sujfficient  discernment  to 
point  out  the  right  course,  and  of  that  integrity  which  is  alike 
uncorrupted  by  the  promises  of  reward,  and  unmoved  by  the 
threats  and  buffets  of  opposition.  He  who  rebukes  the  inactivi- 
ty and  supineness  of  his  political  coadjutors,  while  he  resists  the 
measures  of  his  adversaries,  shows  to  the  world  that  the  contest 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  not  a  contest  of  party,  or  promotion, 
but  an  act  of  duty,  a  defense  of  principle..  But  he  who  stakes 
his  all  upon  the  success  of  party,  has  only  a  claim  to  public  fame, 
as  perilous  as  it  is  frail.  He  cannot  expect  to  rise  but  with  the 
tide,  and  must  not  murmur  if  he  sinks  as  it  retires.  And  though 
compliance  may  make  easy  the  acquisition  of  honors,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  honors  gained  without  merit,  are  withheld 
without  pity. 

Examples  of  eminent  talents,  which  have  been  faithfully  ex- 
erted, and  unvarying  virtue  which  confirms  their  principles  by 
an  upright  and  consistent  practice,  should  be  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lic view,  both  as  models  of  character,  and  an  illustration  of  that 
lasting  and  deserved  esteem  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  dis- 
interested and  well-intended  endeavors.  Real  worth,  though 
without  that  notoriety  which  is  often  mistaken  for  true  honor, 
and  denied  those  stations  which  it  amply  deserves,  and  would 
honorably  maintain,  cannot  fail  of  finally  securing  that  kind 
remembrance,  that  only  homage  which  is  worthy  of  regard, 
which  will  live  when  their  names  who  have  courted  the  applauses 
of  the  fickle  and  unreasoning  multitude,  shall  have  been  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  with  disgrace.  Of  that  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character,  of  that  sincere  and  honest  devotion  to 
duty  aud  truth,  which  is  neither  led,  nor  swayed,  by  the  aspiring 
and  ambitious,  the  career  of  Mr.  Ames  was  a  happy  illustration. 
As  such,  though  his  Ufe  was  not  faultless,  though  to  his  poUtical 
creed  there  must  be  admitted  exceptions,  he  was  in  all  respects  a 
patriot  and  an  honest  man.  To  such  men,  who  enlightened  the 
public  mind  by  the  wisdom  of  their  principles,  and  taught  les- 
sons of  self-government  by  the  consistency  of  their  practice,  we 
owe  the  tribute  of  everlasting  gratitude. 
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As  a  public  man,  he  believed  he  could  render  more  important 
service  to  his  country,  by  resisting  ill-founded  opinions,  than  by 
devising  schemes  of  government ;  and  was  less  ambitious  to 
make  himself  notorious,  than  to  check  the  progress  of  evil.  He 
saw  more  accurately,  as  well  as  more  remotely,  than  most  men,  the 
tendency  of  measures ;  and  to  a  keen  perception  of  danger,  he 
united  a  resolute  determination  to  avert  the  calamities  which  im- 
pending dangers  threatened.  He  could  not  sleep  while  the  cloud, 
black,  and  big  with  destruction,  was  gathering  to  break  upon  us ; 
nor  cease  to  watch  with  untiring  vigilence,  while  steering  over 
the  angry  billows  of  contention  and  discord ;  but  calling  aloud  to 
his  country,  to  rise  and  gird  on  their  armor,  for  he  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  the  enemy  approaching — while  he  himself,  rushed  fear- 
lessly forward,  with  spear  uplifted,  to  the  rescue !  In  admira- 
tion of  such  loyal  and  disinterested  zeal,  we  should  forget  the 
contemptible  distinction  of  federalist,  or  democrat,  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  man,  in  the  noblest  and  holiest  exercise  of  his 
powers ;  and  receive  with  gratitude  the  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred, rather  than  look  with  an  eye  of  censure,  at  the  peculiar 
means  by  which  they  were  rendered. 

Mr.  Ames  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  the  administration 
of  Washington  ;  a  station,  which,  at  that  period,  called  for  all  the 
abilities  of  the  wisest  and  best  men ;  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  himself  and  his  constit- 
uents, and  equally  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
To  that  age,  so  fertile  in  great  intellect,  his  was  an  ornament  and 
and  an  honor.  He  was  equally  respected  for  his  talents,  and  beloved 
for  his  moral  virtues.  Among  the  eminent  statesmen  of  that  day, 
he  had  few  equals ;  in  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  virtues,  he  had  no  superiors.  Violent  as  were  party 
animosities,  his  name  was  never  mentioned  but  with  respect 
even  by  his  political  enemies,  for  they  could  not  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  nor  refrain  from  indulging  in  feelings  of  admi- 
ration, of  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  principles.  The 
eloquence  and  force  of  his  speech,  softened  the  violence  of  oppo- 
sition, and  lent  a  charm  and  beauty  to  all  his  sentiments.  He 
spoke,  indeed,  as  a  man  should,  with  fearlessness  and  freedom — 
suffering  neither  defeat  to  damp  his  ardor,  nor  success  to  express 
itself  in  the  display  of  triumph.  Uniformly  observing  a  singular 
and  commendable  prudence,  he  neither  oflfended  the  prejudices, 
nor  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  opposition  ;  yet  exhibiting  at  all 
times,  a  resoluteness  of  principle,  which  corresponded  with  the 
importance  of  the  object  he  endeavored  to  secure. 

He  lived  at  a  lime,  when  to  be  inactive  was  to  be  useless ;  and 
he  felt  deeply  and  powerfully,  the  force  of  the  injunction, — "  Do 
with  thy  might  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do ;"  for  "  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."    He  thought  and  feared 
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he  saw  a  night  approaching  the  declining  day,  which  would  be 
succeeded  by  no  cheering  rays  of  morning.  Held  in  fearful 
suspense  between  apprehensions  of  the  fatal  effects  of  party 
strife  to  the  government,  and  hopes  of  its  ability  to  sustain  its 
assaults,  he  resolved  to  labor  while  labor  was  not  yet  hopeless. 
While  others  were  desponding,  he  toiled  with  an  unwearied  dili* 
gence,  and  difficulties  only  presented  new  motives  to  exertion. 

He  had  strong  feeling,  yet  a  calm  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment, without  inconsiderateness  or  precipitancy.  Duty  reigned 
in  his  breast  with  the  "steadiness  of  a  law  of  nature."  In  the 
strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  of  human  nature,  when  unwor- 
thy motives  discolor  and  darken  the  virtues  of  good  men,  it  is 
delightful  to  find  an  example  alevated  above  the  envy,  the  pre- 
judice, the  ambition  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  human  action.  Such  an  example  we  find  in  Mr.  Ames.  And 
it  is  fortunate,  that  he  held  a  conspicuous  station,  that  his  virtues 
might  attract  by  their  loveliness,  and  win  by  their  own  kind  in- 
fluence, the  affection  and  esteem  of  mankind.  It  is  delightful  to 
meet  a  character  so  perfect  iii  virtue,  from  another  consideration. 
It  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  indulging  in  such  dark  views 
of  the  mournful  depravity  of  human  nature.  Mournful  as  it  is, 
the  dark  shades  of  evil  may  be  removed.  It  is  a  representative 
of  that  happy  condition  which  would  be  our  common  lot,  were 
human  virtues  what  it  might  become. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  works.  They  have  been  long 
before  the  world,  and  are  the  best  commentary  on  his  character. 
The  impression  which  the  perusal  of  them  wHl  produce,  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  feeble  voice  of  praise  can  do.  But  to  praise  him,  is 
not  our  object.  Mere  praise,  from  any  source,  could  not  brighten 
the  luster  of  his  fame.  It  is  the  influence  of  his  character,  his 
example,  which  is  chiefly  worthy  of  our  admiration.  He  had  no 
rivals ;  exalted  virtue,  refused  place  to  envy,  at  the  promotion  of 
others.  He  was  alone,  like  himself  only,  in  the  purity  of  his 
heart.  Instead  of  repining,  or  relaxing  in  effort,  when  great  men 
were  elevated  to  stations  of  responsibility  or  honor,  he  rejoiced 
rather  in  the  promises  of  good  to  his  country.  And  what  was  his 
love  of  fame  ?  Not  a  feverish,  restless  anxiety  to  do  something 
which  would  force  posterity  to  remember  him ;  it  was  the  de- 
sire, if  the  ardor  of  his  love  of  duty  and  truth  did  not  extinguish 
the  desire,  to  be  united  to  the  company  of  the  great  and  good  of 
all  ages. 

Our  country  has  indeed  been  fruitful  in,  and  many  will  boast 
of  her  great  men ;  but  it  is  not  every  age  which  can  claim  a 
model  in  all  respects  so  unexceptionable,  and  so  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Reason,  and  the  force  of  moral  principle,  spoke  audibly 
in  his  actions,  and  rendered  more  service  to  the  progress  of  virtue, 
that  the  preachings  of  a  thousand  mercenary  declaimers.    When 
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the  long  array  of  evils  were  gathering,  which  had  their  origin  in 
discordant  counsels,  and  warring  interests ;  consequences,  which 
however,  fatal  to  liberty,  could  not  deter  the  ambitious  from  their 
purposes,  we  cannot  too  highly  prize  the  influence  of  a  man,  who 
preferred  duty  to  fame  ;  who  steadily  advocated  truth  in  spite  of 
its  adversaries.  And  we  should  cherish  for  him  a  gratitude  as 
unmeasured  as  the  blessings  he  helped  to  confer  were  inval- 
uable. 

He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  activity  and  his  usefulness,  but  he 
was  already  fitted  for  a  divine  abode  !  How  well  may  that  be 
said  of  him,  which  was  spoken  over  the  remains  of  one  who 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness, — "  If  he  had 
lived  longer,  he  might  have  reared  a  more  enduring  monument  of 
fame  for  posterity ;  but  his  virtues  could  not  have  been  more  ma- 
ture, or  more  endeared."  Such  was  Mr.  Ames;  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  patriot,  the  christian ;  and  probably  such  greatness 
and  such  goodness  will  never  here  receive  its  just  reward. 

The  death  of  few  public  men  has  ever  caused  more  universal 
sorrow  ;  of  none  more  heartfelt.  And  what  is  the  true  criterion  of 
esteem  ?  Not  that  temporary  applause,  which  is  gained  with- 
out merit,  and  expires  when  the  excitement  which  produced  it  is 
calmed ;  not  the  high  places  of  power,  which  may  have  been  oc- 
cupied— for  these  are  often  conferred  upon  the  most  profligate 
and  the  most  debased ; — nor  the  host  of  hireling  minions  which 
may  be  held  at  bidding;  for  such  the  allurements  of  wealth  can 
always  call  forth,  or  tyranny  raise  up  to  be  its  defenders.  But  it 
is  the  depth  of  that  sufTection  with  which  we  cherish  the  m^n 
while  living,  and  the  weight  of  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to 
be  divorced,  when  removed  from  us.  True  respect  can  never  be 
felt  for  a  man,  however  brilliant  or  exalted  his  talents,  unless  they 
be  adorned  by  virtue.  The  rank  which  posterity  assigns  to  em- 
inent men,  is  not  determined  by  individual  acts,  but  by  the 
whole  life,  and  the  influence  of  their  principles  on  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Mr.  Ames  was  faultless  in  the  former;  the  latter 
were  salutary  and  widely  felt.  As  a  friend,  he  was  the  center  of 
numerous  and  strong  attachments ;  as  a  senator,  he  held,  by  tlie 
consent  of  all,  the  highest  rank ;  as  a  man,  few  could  be  found 
so  perfect.  Elevated  above  those  sordid  motives  which  so  often 
darken  the  character  of  the  best  men,  he  went  forth  like  the 
morning  star,  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  brightness  of  his 
example.  And  though  he  no  longer  instructs  us  by  that  example, 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  survives,  and  will  Uve  forever;  for 
"  thought,  affection,  piety,  usefulness,  do  not  die." 

He  possessed  that  '*  strong  divinity  of  soul,"  which  needs  no 
guide,  and  follows  no  model.  With  a  mind  too  discerning  to  be 
governed  by  prejudice,  too  great  to  be  overawed  by  fears ;  he 
sought  only  for  truth,  and  followed  wherever  her  honest  deduc- 
tions bade  him. 
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A  character  so  mature  in  wisdom,  so  perfect  in  virtue,  we  can- 
not but  admire  and  love.  But  we  cannot  do  him  justice.  It  re- 
quired that  discerning  wisdom  which  can  see  the  extent  of  his 
influence,  and  an  exalted  purity  Uke  his  own,  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  his  example.  W.  C. 
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Metrouoht,  88  I  stood  on  a  jutting  rock's  side, 
And  gazed  on  the  mirror  of  ocean's  deep  lido, 

I  saw  through  the  wave, 

In  a  coralline  cave, 
The  queen  of  the  fiuries  in  past  time  and  plaj, 
Entwining  her  hair  with  the  beama  of  the  day. 

I  gazed  on  her  beauty  with  transports  of  joy, 
And  longed  to  engage  in  the  elfin  employ, 

So  down  through  the  wave, 

To  that  coralline  cave, 
I  plunged  where  the  fairy-queen  danced  aa  she  sug, 
The  ndea  of  wboae  dome  were  with  diadems  strong. 


The  home  of  the  fairies  below  the  deep  sea. 
Seemed  holy,  and  haj^y,  and  lovely  to  me; 

Its  breezes  so  pure, 

And  its  joys  so  mature, 
Delighted,  entranced  by  the  magical  spell, 
I  roamed  o'er  its  mountain,  its  rock,  and  its  dell. 

In  meadow,  in  gardens,  in  bower  and  in  glade, 
Mid  poplars  and  elms,  with  the  zephyrs  I  played. 

In  sports  like  the  fiiwn, 

On  the  green  velvet  lawn^— 
Each  pool  was  a  fountain,  each  bush  had  its  rose, 
And  soft  was  the  light  as  firom  Hesperus  flows. 

Long,  long  did  I  linger,  those  bright  scenes  around. 
My  senses  enraptured,  in  ecstacy  bound, 

And  oft  through  the  wave, 

To  that  coralline  cave, 
My  fancy  still  goes  in  the  dreams  of  the  night, 
To  roam  with  the  iairiea  those  fields  of  delight. 
Tor.  IV.  99 
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FASqUlN    A.HD    1IA.RF0RI0. 


More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  there  dwelt  in  the  Eternal 
City,  a  certain  cobbler,*  Pasquin  by  name.  A  keen  wit  was  he, 
and  an  unsparing  satirist ;  a  most  industrious  retailer  of  shoes  and 
and  scandal.  His  shop  grew  quite  famous,  and  soon  became  the 
general  lounge  of  the  small  wits  of  the  day,  who  all  acknowl- 
edged the  little  cobbler  as  their  leader. 

''  Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,"  as  old  Flaccus  hath  it ;  (I  be- 
lieve Horace  is  the  most  genteel  author  to  quote  from,  Messrs. 
Editors,)  and  that  impartial  old  gentleman,  who,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  the  same  high  authority, 

"  Aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres — " 

Walked  into  Pasquin's  shop  one  day,  and  carried  off  the  Aristo- 
phanes of  the  sixteenth  century.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  statue 
of  an  ancient  gladiator  was  found  under  the  pavement  of  his  shop. 
It  was  immediately  set  up,  and  by  common  consent,  the  name  of 
Pasquin,  was  given  to  it ;  and  the  Roman  satirists  immortalized 
their  friend  by  the  anonymous  lampoons,  which  they  from  time 
to  time  affixed  to  his  namesake.  Not  long  after,  a  statue  of 
Mars  was  found  in  the  Faruvij  (hence  the  name  Marforio;)  and 
this  was  erected  at  the  other  6nd  of  the  city,  as  a  sort  of  opposi- 
tion to  Pasquin ;  those  personages  who  were  attacked  by  one, 
being  defended  by  the  others.  The  Popes,  who  were  not  al- 
ways the  most  virtuous  of  men,  were  the  principal  subjects  of 
these  satirical  effusions. 

The  pasquinades  were  afterwards  collected  in  two  volumes, 
one  containing  the  verse,  and  the  other  the  prose  lampoons.  Ev- 
ery effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  work,  and  so  successful  were 
these  exertions,  that  at  one  time,  only  a  solitary  copy  remained  ia 
existence.  This  was  purchased  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  who  in- 
scribed in  it  with  his  own  hand,  this  stanza,  commemorating  its 
rarity,  and  the  price  it  cost. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  Pasquin's  profession  ;  D'lsraeli,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  knight  of  the  thimble.  The  Encyclopedias  maintain,  that  he  was  a  cob- 
bler. On  the  ground  of  analogy,  I  should  be  tnclined  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  as  I  know  of  no  tailor  who  ever  attained  any  literary  distinction,  whereas 
there  have  been  some  cobblers,  Giflbrd,  for  instance.  ''  Sed  non  sit  nostrum  tantas 
componere  lites." 
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tt  Roma  meos  fhitres  igni  dedit ;  unica  PhGonix, 
Vivo,  aoreisque  veneo  centum  Heinaio.*'* 

"  Rome  burned  my  brothers,  1  alone  remained, 
Whom  Ueinsius  for  a  hundred  ducats  gained." 

But  the  work  has  since  been  multiplied,  though  it  is  still  very 
rare. 

The  following  epigrams  may  serve  as  samples  of  these  pas- 
quinades. 

Alexander  YI,  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  Popedom, 
by  intrigue  and  bribery.  After  his  elevation,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  dispose  of  various  ecclesiastical  honors  to  the  highest  bidder. 
His  conduct  is  thus  ironically  defended  by  Pasquin : 

"  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  coelumit 
Emerat  ille  prius :  vendere  jure  potest." 

**  Our  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars,  heaven  and  hell — 
He  bought  them  first,  and  certainly  he  has  a  right  to  sell." 

Leo  X,  was  as  we  might  suppose,  a  fertile  subject  for  pasquin- 
ades. He  was  said  to  have  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament. 
Hence  the  following  sarcastic  epigram : 

''  Sacra  sub  extremA,  si  torxk  fequiritis  horft 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere — ^Vendiderat." 

<<  'Tis  said,  that  when  Leo  was  dying, 

The  sacrament  passed  by  his  door : 
Do  you  ask  why  he  did  not  then  take  it  ? 

Poor  man  1  he  had  sold  it  before." 

Dr.  Curtius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
Clement  YU,  by  his  prescriptions,  is  thus  eulogized : 

^*  Curtius  occidit  Clementem  ',  Curtius  auro 
Donandus,  per  quern  publica  parta  sal  us." 

"  Pope  Clement  died  at  Curtius'  hands ;  sure  Curtius  has  deserved 
Reward,  as  a  good  patriot,  who  well  the  state  has  served. "f 


*  I  suspect  that  D'Israeli,  firom  whom  this  stanza  is  quoted,  must  have  made  some 
mistake  in  transcribing  the  second  line.  It  should  be  a  pentameter ;  but  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  of  no  particular  metre,  that  I  can  discover. 

t  Dlraeli  has  **  Christum ;"  other  authors  quote  the  line  as  above. 

t  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VL  Adrian  was  vir- 
tuous and  upright  to  a  surprising  extent,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Indeed  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  a  good  Pope.  But 
his  stern  and  inflexible  integrity  so  little  pleased  the  corrupt  courtiers  of  his  time, 
that  after  his  demise,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  blunder  of 
his  physicfan,  the  following  inscription  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  unlucky  son 
of  Galen : 

'<  Patria  suae  Uheraton. 
8.  P.  Q.  R." 
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In  an  epigram  on  Paul  III,  whose  progeny  seems  to  have  been 
as  troublesome  as  himself,  the  people  are  advised  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil : 

"  Papa  Medusaeam  caput  est  coma  turba  nepotumy 
Penea  cede  caput ;  caBiaries  perieu" 

"  The  Pope's  Medusa's  head ;  his  sons  the  €rorgon  locks  supply ; 
Perseus  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  locks  are  sure  to  die." 

In  another,  the  satirist  intimates,  that  his  silence  would  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  the  pontiff : 

<*  Ut  canerent  data  multa  olim  sunt  Vatibus  aera, 
Ut  taceam,  quantum  tu  mihi,  Paule,  dabis?'* 

<<  In  olden  times  by  singling,  did  poets  purses  fill ; 
Pray  bow  much  will  you  give  me,  good  Paul,  for  keeping  still." 

Most  courteous  and  respectable  reader!  if  I  can  collect  suffi* 
cient  material,  (which  is  rather  doubtful,)  I  purpose  to  inflict  upon 
you  another  number,  next  term,  Editoribus  volenti  bus.  If  I  can* 
not,  perhaps  you  will  not  be  very  sorry — so  adieu  for  the  present. 

Cebb. 


AD  HENRIETTAM  ROBAE  MORTEM  LUGENTEM. 


»      ■  • 


Com ITB8  dulces  hi^itare  tecum 
Splendidi  floressoiiti,  Henrietta, 
^ui  omniboB  gratum  yolu^re  odorem 
*  Mittere  semper. 

Maxima  Rosa,  fotiis  dncenis 
Lumen  hortorum,  deeos  alque  flomm 
Omnia  implevit  suavitate  amoeni 

Nucte  diuque. 

Coueidtt  Rosa  miserabilie  flos ! 
Graviier  lugent  moritura  mater 
Arbor,  et  vultus  oculi  tuique. 

Fiebile  viau ! 

Flectitur  nullft  pietate  casus } 
Incidit  rosis  pariterque  amicis. 
Aspice  ad  coelum !  juvat  haud  videre 

Te  lachrymantem. 

GULIfiLBCVS. 
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TALLEYItAND.  ' ',  :■     'j-. 

BT  r.   EOO   BROWVE,  K8^. 
I. 

Maubic£,  dear  Maurice,  hear  me— one  word — nay,  frown  not  so 
fiercely  upon  me.  It  is  I,  your  poor  Adele,  who,  who,  loves  you 
too  well  to  " ." 

Overcome  by  her  passion,  the  fair  speaker  burst  into  tears. 
Covering  her  beautiful  face  with  her  hands,  through  which  the 
bright  drops  gushed,  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  near,  and 
sobbed  as  though  her  gentle  heart  would  break. 

The  young  man  stood  perfectly  still ;  his  keen  eyes  now  bent 
upon  the  floor,  and  now  wandering  to  the  girl's  reclining  form, 
while  his  hand  grasped  tightly  a  bit  of  paper,  evidently  the  ob« 
ject  of  his  indignation. 

"  Weep  not  Adele,  mignonne^^^  he  said,  "  little  cares  Talley- 
rand, for  such  poor  slights  as  these.  Hush,  hush  thy  sobbing  ; 
let  me  kiss  away  these  tears.  Now  what  think  you  is  written 
here  ?"  and  he  held  up  the  ruffled  and  torn  billet.  '*  Here  'tis 
said,  the  house  of  Perigord,  disdains  to  bequeath  its  ancient  title 
to  the  owner  of — what  think  you  ? — a  clubfoot ! — Yes,  look  there 
— and  he  pointed  to  the  deformed  member — this  banishes  me 
from  home ;  this  deprives  me  of  my  hereditary  rights,  and  'tis 
this,  chere  Ad^le,  shall  be  my  guardian  deity,  my  household  god. 
Ck)nvenient  too,  for  wherever  I  go,  I  may  bear  it  with  me."  He 
laughed  scornfully. 

"  Cousin,"  replied  Ad^le,  "  I  see  no  cause  for  your  bitter  words. 
You  know  well  enough  what  reason,  your  father  has  for  sorrow, 
nay  even  anger.  No  wonder,  when  he  sees  you,  every  night  re- 
turning, with  the  marks  of  frays  and  tumult  about  you,  and  hears 
everybody  speaking  of  you,  as  the  adored  hero  of  a  thousand 
disorderly  scenes,  slanders  though  they  be,  'tis  no  wonder,  indeed 
it  is  not,  that  be  should  write  thus  unkindly.  Now  confess^  Mau- 
rice, — ■' — 

But  he  interrupted  her.  "  Unkindly !  I  tell  you,  my  little  cousin, 
I  am  discarded,  disinherited.  To  night  my  father,  yes,  my  far 
ther,  gives  a  splendid  fetSy  and  my  elegant  and  accomplished 
brother  is  to  take  my  place  at  his  right  hand.  Shall  I  behold 
him  there  ?  .Yes,  once,  and  then,  hey  for  the  Sorbonne  !  Will 
they  recognize  in  the  ardent  and  laborious  student,  in  the  reserved 
frequenter  of  libraries  and  halls  of  philosophy,  the  blascy  roui 
incarnate  devil,  Talleyrand.    Ah !  will  they,  belle  ami  ?" 

'^  I  could  even  laugh  at  the  idea  myself,  Maurice,"  was  the  an* 
swer. 
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'<  Laugh  if  you  will ;  things  still  stranger  than  this  have  hap- 
pened. Gabriel  Mirabeau,  you  know  him,  Adele?  well,  he  too 
has  been  forced  to  leave  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  by  his 
dear  father,  and  he  has  told  me  of  much,  that  may  be  done  for 
their  own  advancement,  by  those  who  defy  fortune,  and  can  bring 
to  the  work,  cool  heads  and  bold  hearts.  Look  out  over  the  city. 
Every  thing  seems  calm  and  peaceful.  You  can  hear  the  sounds 
which  betoken  tranquility  and  the  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  But,  by  and  by,  will  come  a  new  regime]  the  ball 
'  has  already  begun  to  roll,  and  its  dimensions  daily  increase. 
When  a  few  years  have  passed  away,  the  present  powerful  lords 
of  the  realm  may  dwell  in  the  humble  cottages  of  those,  who 
will  then  sit  upon  their  golden  thrones.  Who  knows  but  even 
the  discarded  then  may" 

'^  Hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  and  mine,  do  not  indulge  these  ter- 
rible fancies.  Oh !  when  you  have  gone,  what  will  become  of 
Adele  ?" 

"  My  brother" 

"  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Bestow  your  smiles  there.  He  will  know  well  enough  their 
worth." 

"  Maurice." 

"  Adele." 

"  Do  you  seek  to  wound  the  heart ;  that  is  all,  all  your  own  ?" 

"  No !  no !  but  this  cursed  letter  seems  to  clothe  every  object 
with  the  sad  and  sombre  hues  of  disappointment." 

"  Shall  you  come  to  night  ?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  O !  come — ^banish  that  dismal  frown  from  your  brow,  and  be 
there  as  you  were  wont ;  cheerful  aod  smiling.    You  will." 

"  Dearest  Adele !» 

«  You  wiU  ?" 

'^  Yes,  for  the  last  time ;  and  so,  one  soft,  sweet  kiss ;  nay,  no 
struggle — ^here  let  me  breathe  my  fond,  fond  Adieii. 

u. 

Ah !  how  little  do  we  know,  we  poor  republicans,  whom  for- 
tune binds  to  our  native  land,  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  the  nobility !  And  of  all  people  under  the  sun,  who  doat  so 
fondly  upon  pomp  and  display  as  Parisians  ? 

The  Prince  de  Perigord,  gave  a  grand  and  sumptuous  fete,  and 
as  a  fete  should  always  be— of  masks.  Aromatic  perfumes  filled 
the  saloons,  with  a  delightful  fragrance ;  the  halls  glittered  with 
light  reflected  from  a  hundred  gemmed  chandeliers.  Soft,  lul* 
ling  music,  such  as  we  hear  in  dreams,  marked  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  festivity,  but,  anon,  as  the  merriment  of  the  revel- 
lers increased,  as  the  stately  pavanne  gave  way  to  the  rapid 
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waltz,  the  minstrels  sounded  wild  and  stirring  accompaniments* 
There  were  real  princes  and  citizens,  and  false  princes. and  citi- 
zens, priests  and  warriors,  prophets  and  mountebanks  ;  all  appeared 
in  appropriate  costume,  'l^he  mask  covered  all  deformities ;  no, 
not  all ;  but  it  could  not  conceal  beauty.  The  dark  veil  might 
shroud  the  lustrous  charms  of  the  nun's  countenance  ;  but  when 
she  raised  the  white  and  ghttering  cross,  suspended  from'  her 
swan-like  neck,  she  displayed  the  rounded  fulness  of  her  arm, 
the  whiteness  of  her  small  hand,  and  the  taper  of  the  slender 
fingers,  as  well  as  the  pretty  little  foot  and  ancle,  peeping  out 
from  under  the  folds  of  the  monastic  robe. 

The  Prince  de  Perigord,  unmasked,  as  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
passed  through  the  apartments,  and  his  bright  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  as  he  beheld  the  glitter  of  the  revel  and  the  gayety  of 
his  guests.  He  was  tall  and  his  form  nobly  proportioned.  By 
bis  side,  walked  the  pride  of  his  family,  his  youngest  son ;  far 
surpassing  bis  father,  in  elegance  and  grace  of  demeanor*  Wor- 
thy descendants  of  the  sovereigns  of  Quercy !  Worthy  the  title 
of  the  most  handsome  men  in  Paris,  at  a  time  when  handsome 
bien  were  not  rarely  seen. 

But  see !  some  one  in  the  ermined  robes  of  a  Bishop  approach-* 
es.  A  pair  of  star-Uke  eyes  glitter  through  the  velvet  loop-holes 
of  his  mask.  Listen !  his  reverence  speaks ;  his  voice  is  low  and 
tremiiloiis,  one  would  think,  disguised. 

'^  My  son,  if  the  blessings  of  a  cowled  monk  can  avail  aught  to 
the  increase  of  your  happiness,  it  is  freely  given." 

^'  Thanks,  reverend  father,  may  we  ever  enjoy  and  merit  the 
blessing  of  holy  men." 

"  This  young  man  by  your  side — who  is  he  ?" 

"  My  son,  the  hope  and  stay  of  my  house." 

"  Ha !  this  then  is  he  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much — ^the 
disturber  of  men's  peace ;  he  whose  eye  charms  away  the  judg- 
ment, and  whose  tongue  completes  the  victory.  This  is  Mau- 
rice de  Talleyrand !" 

"  Breathe  not  that  name,  holy  sir,  for  it  is  accursed.  He  is  no 
longer  son  of  mine.  The  gambler — the  adulterer — the  forsworn, 
who  seeks  the  society  of  the  cafiaille,  leaving  his  place  vacant  in 
the  halls  of  his  father,  bears  no  longer  the  name  of  Perigord.  You 
are  mistaken  in  your  guest ;  this  is  his  brother." 

"  TeQ  me,  my  honored  host,  where  now  is  he  of  whom  you 
have  spoken — the  unhappy  objeict  of  your  anger  V 

"  He  left  my  house  this  morning,  for  he  was  told  that  his  pres- 
ence was  no  longer  desired,  or  to  -  be  endured.  Whither  he  has 
gone,  I  know  not." 

"  And  did  you  feel  no  regret,  no  secret  sorrow  ?" 

"  Sorrow !  ah  no,  poor  boy, — ^he  was  defigure.^^ 

The  robes  of  the  Bishop  flutter,  as  extending  his  arm  like  a 
prophet,  he  muttered :  "  The  time  will  be  when  the  floods  shall 
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come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and  beat  about  your  house,  and  it 
shall  not  fall, — ^for  the  son  you  have  disowned,  true  to  his  blood 
and  birth,  shall  rescue  you  when  there  is  no  other  arm  to  save. 
Farewell,  and  remember." 

Drawing:  his  robe  more  closely  around  him,  the  Bishop  slowly 
retired.     The  father  and  son  passed  on. 

Brighter  and  still  more  bright  shine  the  lamps  '^  o'er  fair  women 
and  brave  men."  The  instruments  breathe  harmonies  mora 
thrilling  and  celestial.  Noiselessly  the  fair  feet  of  the  beauties 
glide  in  the  swift  and  mazy  dance.  Bosoms  are  heaving,  cheeks 
are  burning,  hearts  are  throbbing,  hand  meets  hand,  and  all  goes 
"merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

'^  By  my  sword.  Prince,  Paris  hath  seen  no  gayer  scene  than 
this,  thanks  to  your  hospitality." 

This  was  said  by  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a  French  of-< 
ficer,  whose  rank  might  be  that  of  Lieutenant.  He  was  stoutly 
built  and  with  little  grace.  He  wore  no  mask.  His  head  was 
uncommonly  large.  A  pair  of  intelligent  blue  eyes  redeemed  his 
face  from  the  charge  of  stolidity.  He  had  one  peculiarity  in  his 
features  about  the  mouth,  for  his  lips  seemed  to  be  painfully  com- 
pressed, as  if  with  an  affectation  of  decision. 

'^  And  can  the  studious  Napoleon  desert  his  learned  avocations 
to  honor  my  poor  festival  with  his  presence  ?" 

"  The  toils  of  the  camp  and  the  pleasures  of  the  court  are,  thank 
Heaven,  not  incompatible.  Prince.    But,  prithee,  kind  host,  what 
has  become  of  the  gay  Maurice  ?     I  see  him  not  here.     I  always 
think  of  him  with  affection  ;  he  has  often  been  my  catnarade.^^ 
"  Unhappy  boy !  he  has  left  us  forever." 
"  Whither  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  I  know  not, — ^his  vices,  his  crimes  have  separated  him  from 
his  family." 

"  Prince !  mark  me, — that  boy  will  yet  become  a  great  and 
distinguished  leader.     I  have  noted  him  in  our  intercourse.    His 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  his  keen  perception,  and  his  won- 
derful decision,  will  yet  make  him  as  resistless  as" 
"  Buonaparte  ?" 

"  You  fatter ;  but  it  is  my  conviction." 
"  Enjoy  it — he  was  your  friend." 

"  And  is  so  still, — but  hold ,'  Junot  is  beckoning  me.  Prince, 
adieu !" 

Then  came  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks.  The  grand  illu- 
minations of  Tivoli  were  nothing  so  gorgeous.  The  gardens, 
bright  with  a  soft  and  mellow  light,  needed  no  oriental  perfumes, 
though  they  had  them  ;  for  here  were  frail  and  fragrant  exotics, 
all  blooming  and  budding  as  joyously,  as  though  wasting  their 
fragrance  on  their  own  desert  air. 

What  is  more  delicious  than  the  shelter  of  a  bower — softly  lit — 
when  the  queen  of  stars  is  sailing  up  the  sky,  her  glittering  veil 
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floating  over  sea  and  subject  land  ?  But  if  it  is  a  source  of  de- 
light so  exqusite  to  sit  alone,  will  not  joy  become  rapture  when 
the  dear  one  hides  her  blushes  in  the  bosom  of  her  betrothed ! 
y  So  thought  Adele.  She  thought  she  was  alone.  She  sighed 
v^r  the  voice  and  presence  of  her  lover.  She  looked  at  her  Nun's 
habiliments,  and  again  she  sighed — ^for  the  dawn  of  the  morrow 
was  to  separate  her  forever  from  the  most  loved  being  in  the 
world. 

"  Will  he  not  come  to  say,  farewell  ?"  she  said.  "  Ah  !  should 
he  be  driven  in  despair  to  commit  some  crime  or  horrid  outrage 
— this  would  be  worse  than  death.  Too  well  I  know  his  wild 
nature,  to  think  he  will  become  the  calm  and  sober  student  he 
told  of.     Grant,  holy  Mother !  grant  him  peace  and  joy  !" 

The  flowing  robe  of  the  Bishop  darkened  the  door  of  the  arbor. 

"Bless  thee,  fair  sister,  for  thy  prayer." 

"  Maurice  !  is  it  thou  ?" 

"  Even  so, — these  sacred  robes  become  me,  do  they  not,  Adele  ? 
No  one  under  this  disguise  would  detect  the  banished  defigurV^ 

"  Forever  brooding  over  that  slight  mishap!" 

"  It  has  deprived  me  of  a  home." 

"  Whither  will  you  go?" 

"  Into  retirement — deep,  deep  solitude — ^there  will  I  dwell  and 
mature  my  plans.  A  new  order  of  things  may  came  round,  and 
with  it  prosperity,  and  that  which  is  still  nearer  my  heart — /2e- 

"  Will  you  never  come  to  console  Adele  for  your  desertion  ?" 
"  Yes,  often, — but  thou  must  conceal  my  visits.  Here,  in  the 
privacy  of  these  bowers,  we  may  meet  undisturbed,  till  Talley- 
rand can  bear  you  his,  honored  bride,  to  his  own  palace.  Ha ! 
some  intruder  approaches.  Ever  thus — ever  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Farewell,  Adele ;  weep  not  so  bitterly,  dearest, — 
soon  shall  you  see  me  again.     Once  more,  farewell !" 

The  guests  begin  to  depart ;  for  the  morning  dawn  has  surprised 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  festivity.  The  music  ceases — ^the 
"  lights  are  fled" — the  merry  maskers  return  their  thanks  to  the 
Lord  of  the  festival,  who  wearied  with  the  excitement  and  toil  of 
the  entertainment,  beholds  with  joy,  his  ^'  banquet  hall  deserted." 

III. 

On  the  celebrated  day  of  the  Federation,  the  city  of  Paris  pre- 
sented a  lively  and  striking  scene.  The  Days  of  Terror  had 
just  passed  by,  and  their  horrors  were  still  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  The  star  of  Napoleon  was  now  lord  of 
the  ascendant,  and  under  his  patronage  exiles  and  refugees  re- 
turned to  their  beloved  France.  But  woe  to  him  who  cherished 
loyal  aflection  for  the  anden  regime  !  The  Bourbon  no  longer 
sat  upon  the  throne.     The  Emperor  and  his  Generals,  and  Uie 
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great  men  whom  his  discriminating  genius  had  selected  from 
those  multitudes  who  sought  wealth  and  distinction  in  the  dread- 
ful scenes  of  the  resolution,  now  directed  the  movements  and  pol- 
icy of  the  French  nation.  Wonderful  changes  took  {dace.  Of 
the  friends  of  the  royal  family,  some  were  scattered  through  for- 
eign lands,  and  others  were  hiding  themselves  in  the  suberbs  of 
Paris,  and  the  villages  of  the  kingdoms,  deprived  of  wealth  and 
honors,  and  comforting  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  with 
faint  hopes  of  future  restoration  to  dignity. 

To  none  was  the  reverse  more  painful  than  the  Prince  de  Pe- 
rigord.  He  belonged  to  a  race  whose  wealth  was  as  boundless  as 
their  pride,  and  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
where  he  was  ever  a  welcome  and  honored  guest.  Bound  to  the 
court  by  such  ties,  he  became  the  conspicuous  object  of  proscrip- 
tion. He  remained  in  his  palace  until  his  life  was  threatened,  and 
then,  in  sorrow  and  humiliation,  left  it  for  a  humble  dwelling,  in 
a  retired  district  of  the  city.  He  was  now  childless,  for  the  heir 
of  his  name  and  title,  resisting  the  commands  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, died  within  the  walls  of  the  Bastile.  Of  his  remaining 
child,  his  reflections  were  bitter  indeed.  Sorrow  had  so  softened 
his  stern  nature,  that  he  could  not  but  consider  him  the  victim  of 
cruel  prejudices.  Of  his  fate  he  knew  nothing.  Once  he  heard 
of  him  as  buried  in  the  shades  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  again,  that  he 
had  visited  foreign  lands ;  but  his' face  he  had  never  seen,  since  the 
day  when  he  was  driven  from  his  home.  It  was  then  he  found, 
nor  for  the  first  time,  how  fond  and  soothing  was  the  attention  of 
his  faithful  niece.  Adele  was  ever  cheerful,  her  spirits  ever  buoy- 
ant. Her  gentle  voice  was  ever  whispering  hope  and  future  hap- 
piness. Her  soft  hands  smoothed  the  gray  hairs  upon  his  aged  and 
furrowed  brow.  When  she  was  near  him,  he  forgot  his  grief, 
and  to  her  guidance  he  entirely  surrendered  himself  She  it  was 
who  warned  him  that  the  soldiers  of  the  government  were  haunt- 
ing his  Chateau,  and  that  instant  flight  alone  could  preserve  him 
from  destruction.  How  she  discovered  all  this,  the  old  man 
wondered  ;  but  upon  the  subject  her  lips  were  always  sealed,  and 
to  his  anxious  inquiries  she  only  replied  with  a  laugh  and  a  jest 

On  the  morning  of  the  famous  day  above  mentioned,  the  streets 
of  Paris  were  thronged  with  citizens  and  soldiers.  Strong  patrolls 
of  cavalry  were  constantly  seen  passing  towards  the  court  of  the 
Louvre.  The  Cafts  were  thrown  open,  and  crowded  with  nu- 
merous idlers  in  their  holiday  dress.  Here  might  be  seen  a  pic- 
turesque bivonac,  and  there  the  passage  of  a  splendid  cortege. 
The  Boulevards,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  all  the  places  of  public 
resort,  were  filled  with  crowds  evidently  expecting  some  uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Prince  de  Perigord  was  in  the  Rue  St 
Mery.     He  lived  alone  with  his  niece,  on  the  first  floor  of  an 
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angular,  old  fashioned  building.  How  different  was  bis  position 
DOW,  from  that  on  the  night  of  the  fete,  when  with  his  son  hang- 
ing upon  his  arm,  he  was  the  proud  entertainer  of  the  noblest 
men  in  France ! 

The  old  man  had  just  risen  from  his  oaken  arm  chair,  to  look 
out  upon  the  nois^  bands  constantly  passing  the  window,  when 
Adeie,  simply  but  tastefully  attired,  came  dancing  into  the  room. 
Her  raven  tresses  were  braided,  like  a  Grecian  beauty's,  over  her 
white  forehead.  A  Cashmere  was  negligently  flung  over  a  dress 
of  fleecy  whiteness.  Her  eyes  sparkled  like  two  bright  gems. 
There  was  innocence,  and  health,  and  beauty.  She  wore  the 
straw  hat  of  a  grisette,  but  it  could  not  hide  the  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion — ^her  fresh  and  indescribable  loveliness. 

"  Uncle,  uncle,"  she  cried,  "  take  your  cane  and  hat,  and  let 
ns  walk  to  the  Louvre  ;  there  will  be  a  glorious  sight  there  to-day. 
Napoleon  is  going  to  address  the  citizens ;  the  troops  will  all  be 
there,  and  the  Empress  is  to  appear  in  the  court,  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  Bishop  of  Autun  is  to  bless  the  Emperor  and  his 
fiunily !" 

The  old  man  sighed.  "  Adele,"  he  said,  "  would  you  have  me 
gaze  upon  the  triumphs  of  my  enemies,  and  the  pride  of  those 
who  have  driven  their  rightful  king  from  his  throne  ?" 

"  Nay, — ^but  uncle,"  she  replied,  "  who  knows  whom  we  shall 
see  there  7  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  some  kind  friend,  who  will 
recognize  us,  distressed  as  we  are,  and  intercede  with  the  Empe- 
ror for  our  [wrdon." 

"  No — no,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  there  is  not  one  left  now,  to 
succor  the  last  offspring  of  the  bouse  of  Perigord." 

Again  he  sighed,  for  he  thought  of  the  child  that  was  dead,  and 
of  him  whose  early  prospects  bis  own  rashness  had  blighted. 

"  Now,  father,  do  for  this  once  consent,  and  oblige  your  Adele." 

"  My  child — my  dear,  dear  child — for  you  I  will  do  any — ev- 
ery thing ;  your  Ufe  has  been  embittered  by  my  sorrow ;  I  con- 
sent." 

"  I  am  grateful,  indeed  I  am,"  said  Ad^ie,  "  And  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  something  would  come  of  this  day's  spectacle.  I 
had  a  golden  dream  of  a  Palace  and  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  gor- 
geously attired — a  dream  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  But  come, 
here  is  your  cloak,  uncle.  Now,  do  you  hear  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin — the  loud  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  ? 
Oil !  it  will  be  a  splendid  sight !" 

While  Adele  was  thus  gaily  giving  loose  to  her  ecstacies,  she 
guided  the  old  lord  down  the  stone  steps  into  the  streets.  It  was 
nearly  noon.  The  suberbs  were  mostly  vacated ;  the  vast  mass 
of  inhabitants  were  pressing  onwards  to  the  Louvre,  to  witness 
Che  consummation  of  their  patriotic  hopes. 
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The  garden  or  plain  behind  the  Louvre  was  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  ceremony.  The  French  troops,  drawn  up  in  order 
about  the  Court,  presented  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  mil- 
itary display  in  the  world.  A  temporary  balcony  had  been  raised, 
spread  with  gorgeous  and  costly  carpets,  and  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Emperor,  and  illustrations  commemorating  his 
most  distinguished  victories.  Upon  it  were  erected  a  throne  and 
fauteuils,  for  the  Emperor  and  the  illustrious  members  of  his 
court,  over  which  waved  the  Oriilamme — the  national  standard — 
as  much  adored  as  though  mider  its  waving  folds  defeat  were 
impossible. 

The  military  then  began  to  perform  a  series  of  complicated 
revolutions,  a  matter  of  but  small  pains  to  those  who  had  learned 
their  tactics  at  Austerlitz  and  Moscow. 

There  was  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of 
his  subjects  and  the  ringing  bruit  of  artillery,  the  grand  object  of 
these  preparations  presented  himself  to  the  public  eye.  By  his 
side  walked  the  famous  Bishop  of  Autun,  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
pontifical  robes,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  golden  cross.  The 
Emperor  had  changed  but  little  since  the  night  at  the  palace  of 
Perigord.  If  at  all,  his  eye  was  brighter  and  more  restless,  and 
his  form  somewhat  more  compact ;  but  there  were  the  same  com- 
pressed lips  and  tranquil  features.  The  appearance  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Autun  was  remarkable.  He  had  the  air  and  manners  of  a 
man  of  rank.  His  eye  was  unspeakably  dark  and  penetrating. 
There  was  an  habitual  sneer  upon  his  upper  lip,  which  was  full 
and  voluptuous.  His  person  was  massive  and  apparently  un- 
wieldy, though  in  consequence  of  his  priestly  attire,  its  outline 
could  not  be  well  distingushied.  But,  save  the  expression  of  his 
eye,  there  was  nothing  to  reveal  the  workings  of  his  mind.  His 
features  seem  to  be  moulded  in  bronze,  so  complete  was  their  im- 
mobility. 

He  smiled  exultingly  as  he  addressed  Napoleon. 

"Sire  !  you  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  French  people." 

The  Emperor  made  no  reply,  but  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
Balcony,  waved  his  hand  to  the  multitude.  At  once  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  vast  assemblage.  All  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  the  beloved  form  of  the  Conqueror ;  every  ear  was  open  and 
eager  to  catch  the  least  sound  of  his  voice. 
"  Frenchmen  ! 

This  is  a  glorious  and  patriotic  spectacle ;  this  day  repays,  more 
than  repays  me,  for  all  my  toils.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  ever  fore- 
most in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  this  day  surpassed  them- 
selves. Frenchmen !  behold  the  standard — the  colors  of  France. 
It  is  to  my  Generals  you  owe  it,  that  they  now  wave  over  the 
throne,  spotless  and  unstained.  It  is  to  my  Ministers  you  owe 
it,  that  justice  is  equally  administered  in  France.     To  them  your 
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gratitude  is  due.     To-day  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Autun  will 
cooseciate  the  alliance  so  publicly  and  solemnly  celebrated. 

"  Vive  la  France !    Vive  la  patrie !" 

The  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  The  cries 
— "  Vive  I'Empereur,"  and  "  Vive  Pev^que  d'Autun,"  were  min- 
gled together. 

Adele  and  her  uncle  had,  with  marvellous  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  pressing  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  differ- 
ent actors  in  the  celebration.  Boast  as  you  will  of  sharp  elbows, 
broad  shoulders,  fierce  countenance  and  consummate  impudence, 
for  making  their  way  through  a  crowd,  but  a  beautiful  woman^- 
as  she  can  any  where  else — ^there  too  will  prevail.  At  any  rate, 
Adele  did,  but  she  had  to  encounter  bold  glances  and  sly  winks, 
and  listen  to  many  a  coarse  though  not  ill  meant  jest. 

"Voila!  la  belle  soubrette!"  "Ciel!  cest  une  ange!"  and 
such  like  ejaculations  were  frequently  repeated  around  her,  and 
she  gladly  sought  refuge  among  a  bevy  of  fair  dames  whose 
lovely  and  tender  forms,  opposed  an  impervious  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  polite  citizens. 

She  pointed  out  to  her  uncle  those  persons  upon  the  Balcon, 
whose  faces  she  knew,  and  the  prince  recognized  among  them 
many  an  associate  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He  read  in  the 
face  of  Napoleon,  the  stern  decision  which  condemned  himself  to 
obscurity,  and  his  eye  dwelt  with  glad  relief  upon  the  placid 
beauty  of  Josephine  and  Hortense,  who  stood  just  behind. 

The  Bishop  of  Autun  advances  ;  his  countenance  beams  with 
sacred  fire.  He  raises  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  consecrates  the 
union  of  the  emperor  and  the  people. 

'^  Adele !"  murmurs  the  trembling  prince ;  ''  whose  is  that 
voice — that  form  ?" 

She  replies  not.  He  turns  to  look  upon  her.  Tears  stand  in 
her  eyes,  but  a  smile  is  on  her  lip. 

"  Speak,  girl !"  he  passionately  exclaimed.  -"  Is  it  a  dream,  or 
do  the  dead  leave  their  graves,  to  reproach  their  living  oppressors  ? 
Is  it Is  it . 

"  Maurice !" 

Mute  and  pale  stands  the  prince.  "  Gaze  on,  old  man,  'tis  thy 
son — His  Talleyrand — and  as  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  he  raises 
his  robes,  thou  may'st  discern  the  hated  foot — the  origin  of  thy 
unnatural  persecution !" 

His  resolution  is  taken — ^hurriedly  he  starts  forward.  With 
difficulty  Adele  succeeds  in  keeping  by  his  side,  for  the  frame  of 
her  uncle  seems  endowed  with  the  energy  of  youth.  The  crowd 
give  way  before  him.  The  soldiers  gaze  upon  him,  as  though  he 
were  a  mad  man.  He  is  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  ]  his  straining 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  majestic  form  of  his  offspring. 
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Suddenly  he  extends  his  arms,  and  in  a  faint  voice  cries — ^^  My 
$onr 

The  Bishop  starts  and  gazes  intently  upon  the  figure  before 
him.  A  moment, — and  the  father  and  his  child  are  clasped  in  a 
fond  and  mutual  embrace. 

"  Pretty  Ad^ie  !  art  thou  happy,  now  ?" 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  son,  for  my  cruel,  cruel  injustice !" 

''  My  forgiveness  is  easily  obtained  ;  but  there  is  another,  more 
powerful  than  I,  whose  favor  you  must  seek.  Ck>me  with  me, 
mon  cherpire,  and  see  how  gracious  a  master  T  serve." 

'^  Sire !"  he  continued,  ''  you  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
reward  me  in  some  way,  for  what  you  consider  my  invaluable 
services.  Here  is  the  Prince  de  Perigord,,  who  sues  for  pardon 
and  protection.     I  myself  will  vouch  for  his  loyalty." 

"  Granted  as  soon  as  asked,"  said  the  Emperor.  ''  The  Prince 
will  recollect  what  a  certain  lieutenaht  prophesied  twenty  years 
ago.  But  stay — the  people  are  wondering  what  all  this  may 
mean.  Tell  them,  Eugene,  that  the  good  Bishop  of  Autun  has 
found  his  father,  and  I  shrewdly  surmise,",  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  something  dearer  still." 

The  renewed  vivais  of  the  populace,  announced  their  acquain- 
tance with  ihe  source  of  this  curious  scene. 

^^  And  the  Prince  will  remember,  also,  the  prediction  of  the 
masked  Bishop,  when  the  real  Bishop  assures  him,  he  has  found 
his  RevengeJ^ 


LINES 

OH  TBS  DEATH  OF  RENRT  BHELDOIT  COLLHTS,  A  MEMBER  OF  TBE  SEVIOB. 
CLAB8,  WHO  WAS  DROWNED  IN  NEW  HATEN  aARBOR,  MARCH  9tH,  1839, 
AGED  90   TEARS. 

Heard  ye  that  moan  ?    It  was  the  dirge 
Of  ocean's  deep  and  foaming  surge, 

O'er  one  whose  bosom  glowed 
At  yester^nooD  with  youth's  gay  pride, 
But  o'er  whose  corse  the  evening  tide, 

With  sullen  murmur  flowed. 

Ye  hear  the  billows'  heavy  swell — 
Ye  list  as  to  a  funeral  knell, 

With  trembling  lips  and  pale; 
It  moaneth  long— still  moaneth  there ; 
It  saddens  music  to  despair. 

With  iu  deep  muttered  wail. 
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Ye  saw  the  sdo  go  down  in  gloom , 
Afl  if  deecei^ding  to  the  tomb, 

With  wailing  windii,  and  clouds ; 
Ye  heard y  je  went,  and  from  the  wave 
Ye  bore  a  tenant  for  the  graye, 

.Whom  early  darknees  ahroads.     , 

He  went  with  bnofrant  heart  and  glee. 
With  laughter's  voice,  and  heart  as  ftee 

As  morning's  playful  breath ; 
He  went  with  hopes  that  brightly  burned 
In  his  young  heart,  but  ne'er  retnmedj— 

Life's  pulse  was  stilled  in  death. 

I  saw  ye  stand  his  bier  around, 

And  from  your  ranks,  nor  voice,  nor  sound. 

In  that  still  hour  was  heard : 
I  saw  ye  gazing  on  his  deep  repose, 
I  saw  ye  mark  life's  early  close,— -> 

Ye  felt  your  bosom  stirred. 

Ye  walked  with  slow  and  measured  tread, 
Your  thoughts  all  fixed  upon  the  dead— 

Your  comrade,  and  your  friend; 
Ye  saw  kind  hearts  in  sorrow  melt| 
Ye  saw,  and  in  your  own  ye  felt 

Ye  had  a  tear  to  lend. 

Ye  deeply  mourned — yet  not  as  those 
Who  did  their  highest  hopes  repose 

In  him  their  son  and  brother ; 
Theirs  was  the  anguish  that  doth  rise, 
.  When  death  hath  sundered  nature's  ties,— 

An  anguish  like  no  other. 

Mourn  hence  for  them ;  the  silent  dead 
Rests  calmly  in  his  lowly  bed. 

Where  kindred  hands  have  laid  him  ; 
And  o'er  his  grave  at  dewy  eve, 
Shall  softly  breathing  zephyrs  grieve. 

And  flowers  ever  shade  him.  J*  C. 


THE  EDITORS  TO  THE  READERS. 

In  confiding  to  others  the  management  of  the  Yale  Literary  Maga- 
zine, our  feelings  not  less  than  custom,  prompt  us  to  add  a  few  parting 
words;  nor  do  we  fear  that  we  shall  be  accused  of  presumption  or  vanity, 
if  amid  the  regrets  of  separation,  there  blends  a  tone  of  confidence  and 
hope.  The  exf)erience  of  another  year  has  dissipated  the  few  misgiv- 
ings which  lingered  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  established  the  Magazine 
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upon  the  same  basis  upon  which  rest  the  transmitted  usages  and  iostita^ 
tions  of  college — upon  a  class  pride,  emulous  of  former  attain menta, 
quickened  into  a  generous  and  persevering  action,  by  the  ever  accumu- 
lating motives  of  utility  and  advantage.  To  the  support  of  these,  united 
also  to  that  interest  so  generally  evinced  for  the  success  of  the  Magazine 
throughout  the  Institution,  we  cheerfully  commit  its  future  growth ;  confi- 
dent that  they  will  sustain  it  in  an  energy  and  vigor,  which  will  be  equalled 
only  by  the  beauty  it  will  borrow  from  the  ripening  hand  of  improvement 

From  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Magazine  upon  the  production  of  lit- 
erary talent,  we  anticipate  much.  We  knew  not  what  resources  were 
hidden  in  this  intellectual  mine,  until  we  had  planted  a  shaf^ ;  and  not 
a  little  did  it  surprise  the  first  pioneers  to  discover  the  most  varied  riches, 
where  they  were  told  they  should  meet  only  the  same  dull  material  which 
covered  the  surface.  With  what  success,  explorations  have  since  been 
conducted,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  that  they  have  not  flirnished  out  a 
Cabinet  to  which  many  of  us  will  resort  with  pleasure  and  interest,  will 
scarcely  be  affirmed.  We  have  only  to  review  the  volumes  which  have 
already  appeared,  to  convince  us  how  many  thoughts  are  there  treasured, 
which  had  otherwise  been  hidden  beneath  the  rubbish  of  study,  or  passed 
away  with  the  moment  which  gave  them  birth. 

College  literature  has  oflen  been  reproached  with  the  charge  of  insip- 
idity and  vagueness.  To  the  justice  of  the  censure,  we  have  nothing  to 
reply ;  we  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  discover  the  reason  why  those  upon 
whom  it  has  fallen,  should  have  rendered  them.nelves  obnoxious  to  such 
an  imputation.  Study  is  not  surely  incompatible  with  the  production  of 
thought  and  sentiment;  the  familiar  contemplation  of  classic  models, 
*  ought  to  promote  a  clear  and  elegant  diction.  Warmth  and  enthusiasm 
are  the  best  pledges  of  animated,  vivid  sketches;  while  a  calm,  philo- 
sophic temperament,  prompts  those  deeper  and  more  placid  views,  which 
please  the  staid,  the  unruffled  and  thoughtful. 

The  scope  allowed  to  subjects  in  a  Magazine  like  ours,  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. To  the  didactic,  the  imaginative  and  sentimental,  to  the  wrinkled 
and  smooth,  to  the  sombre  and  airy,  we  offer  a  place.  Thought  and 
fancy — the  elaborate,  dignified  Essay — ^the  sportive,  flexile  Tale — De- 
scription, with  its  rainbow  hues — and  Morality,  with  solemn  port  and 
meiu,  may  here  stand  in  motley  mosaic. 

It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to  foster  in  our  pages,  an  open  and 
manly  tone  of  thought,  to  encourage  freedom  and  ease  of  style,  and  above 
all,  to  select  from  our  materials,  such  a  variety  as  would  best  suit  the  di- 
versified tastes  of  those  to  whom  we  have  paid  our  monthly  visits.  If  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the  Magazine,  we  have  offended  the  feel- 
ings of  any,  we  beg  him  not  to  carry  his  ill-will  beyond  this  page.  Errare 
est  humanum,  and  we  claim  no  exemption  from  the  common  failings  of 
mankind. 

To  our  own  class,  we  owe  many  thanks.  Their  liberal  and  generous 
support,  their  uniform  kindness  and  indulgence,  merit  our  warmest  re- 
membrance.    To  them  and  to  all,  we  tender  a  respectful  FarewelL 

Charles  Hammond,       1 
Richard  D.  Hubbard,   I  Editors  from 
Henrit  R.  Jackson,        >the  Class  of 
Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  1        1899. 

John  D.  Sherwood,       \ 
YaU  College,  AprU,  17, 1839. 
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TO  OUR  READERS.  .  , .       . 

Fellow  Students, 

An  opinion  that  the  days  of  original  thought  and  reflection 
are  almost  over  with  the  world,  has  not  been  without  its  support- 
ers. In  modern  days,  a  communication  with  the  greatest  minds 
that  have  adorned  the  past  or  the  present  age,  an  easy  access 
to  all  the  most  important  events  that  this  changing  world  has  wit- 
nessed, and  a  faithful  knowledge  of  those  high  spirits  who  have 
always  been  alike  the  representatives  and  the  teachers  of  their 
respective  generations ;  all  these  aids  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  one  who  has  enterprise  enough  to  seek  them.  It  is  not  then 
a  theme  for  wonder  that  limited  minds  should  be  indebted  to 
others  for  much  of  that  intellectual  vigor  which  they  deem  their 
own.  But  man  is  originally  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  if  minds 
differed  in  ancient  times,  they  will  always  differ.  A  true  intel- 
lect is  cast  in  its  own  mould,  and  must  hold  a  separate  place  in 
the  scale  of  intelligences.  But  notwithstanding  its  firm,  intrinsic 
nature,  it  is  still  capable  of  refinement  and  modification  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  by  contact  with  others.  With  this  truth  in  prospect, 
all  may  go  forward,  and  those  who  cannot  instruct  their  fellows, 
may  at  least  improve  themselves.  To  do  either,  an  early  begin- 
ning and  constant  practice  are  the  surest  warrant  of  complete  suc- 
cess. Whoever  would  be  eminent  or  useful  should  b^in  in  sea- 
son to  lay  the  foundation,  and  then,  if  he  rears  an  edifice,  it  will 
be  secure  and  worthy  of  implicit  reliance.  But,  to  men  who  are 
designed  for  public  action,  thought  is  not  the  only  requisite :  the 
mind  must  be  polished  by  actual  practice  and  taught  to  impart  as 
well  as  acquire  instruction.  As  members  of  an  institution  like 
this,  we  believe  nothing  better  calculated  to  promote  our  object 
than  some  repository  where  our  mutual  labors  shall  meet  at  the 
same  time  with  the  close  inspection  of  critics,  and  the  pardoning 
spirit  of  brothers ;  where  preparation  may  be  made  for  a  field  of 
wider  employment  and  more  serious  exercise ;  and  where  we 
need  not  fear  the  chill  voice  of  tried  experience,  which,  wrapped 
VOL.  ir.  41 
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in  its  own  maturity,  foi^ets  the  slow  gradations  by  which  it  was 
attained,  and  condemns  youth  for  not  being  manhood.  Whatever 
is  here  deposited  has  a  peculiar  charm  imparted  to  it  from  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  author ;  we  know  the  source  from 
whence  it  sprung,  and  every  contributor  to  these  pages  is  present 
in  person.  By  such  means  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  the  in- 
dividual are  both  before  us,  and  each  serves  to  illustrate  the  other. 
Opinion  is  free  to  reject  the  bad  or  extol  the  good,  for  this  is  a 
place  of  perfect  liberty  and  equality.  There  is  here  no  authority 
of  great  names  to  sanctify  an  absurdity,  or  cover  a  conceit ;  each 
must  hold  his  legitimate  place  and  rely  entirely  upon  his  natural 
merit.  Every  one  who  is  fledged  may  test  the  strength  of  his 
wings,  and  if  he  cannot  fly  at  first,  nay,  should  he  even  *'  make  an 
unearthly  fluttering,"  let  him  remember  that  long  courage  and 
effort  should  precede  despair.  The  magazine  which  your  kind- 
ness has  entrusted  to  our  care  is  in  good  health,  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  remains  without  a  symtom  of  consumption  or  decay. 
From  its  first  establishment  its  growth  has  been  gradual,  yet  per- 
ceptible ;  it  has  superseded  public  prejudice,  and  now  stands  fairly 
and  plainly,  a  credit  to  those  who  sustain  it.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  its  merit,  we  hope  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  two 
things.  One  is,  that  these  are  the  productions  of  youth,  and  can- 
not with  reason,  be  supposed  to  contain  the  perfect  ripeness  and 
judgment  of  later  life  or  longer  exertion.  Spring  is  usually  the 
time  to  gather  flowers, — summer  and .  autumn  may  best  warrant 
the  search  of  perfected  fruit.  And  as  fancy  spies  the  loaded  tree 
through  the  medium  of  its  blossoms,  so  he  who  peruses  these  pa- 
ges should  regard  the  authors,  not  so  much  for  their  present  worth, 
as  for  their  future  promise.  A  knowledge  of  facts  and  a  culti- 
Tated  understanding,  is  far  from  being  the  only  requisite  of  good 
writing ;  experience  is  as  desirable  here  as  in  the  principles  of 
government  or  the  practice  of  war.  The  other  charge,  good 
reader,  with  which  we  would  burden  your  memory  is  the  fol- 
lowing ;  that  our  publication  is  in  one  respect  like  a  wandering 
Arab,  without  any  fixed  means  of  subsistence :  confident  of  some 
support,  but  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Spare  your  wonder,  then, 
even  if  some  solitary  number  should  evince  signs  of  poverty,  and 
let  your  happy  benevolence  hide  a  multitude  of  faults.  For  our- 
selves we  have  only  to  say,  that  were  it  not  for  the  high  confi- 
dence which  your  able  correspondence  has  justly  inspired,  we 
might  be  disheartened ;  but  as  it  is,  no  apology  will  be  ofiered  on 
our  part,  nor  any  expression  of  inability,  but  seconded  by  your 
efibrts,  we  will  go  on  secure  of  your  approval.  If  we  may  not  be 
dignified,  we  will  at  least  be  simple ;  and  if  excellence  is  denied 
us,  we  will  endeavor  not  to  forget  that  modesty  is  the  best  excuse 
for  weakness.  Respectfully, 

The  Eonxms* 
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PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  EARLY  PROTESTANTS. 

'<  Mens  agitat  molem." 

Few  subjects  present  so  wide  and  interesting  a  field  of  inquiry 
as  the  progress  of  society.  Enlarging  its  limits  as  we  advance 
in  knowledge,  and  adapting  itself  in  one  or  more  of  its  aspects 
to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  every  mind,  it  never  loses  the  charm 
of  novelty,  nor  fails  to  repay  the  most  diligent  research.  Even 
the  obscurity  which  shrouds  so  many  circumstances,  and  the 
doubt  that  must  often  attend  our  examination  of  the  changes 
which  society  has  seen,  are  unable  to  abate  the  interest  with 
which  we  always  recur  to  times  long  since  gone  by.  This  in- 
stinctive curiosity  to  know  all  that  can  be  told  of  those  who  have 
lived  before  us,  will,  however,  by  its  eagerness,  often  lead  us  to 
forego  reflection  ;  to  believe  accounts  unsupported  by  evidence; 
and  even  make  us  the  dupes  of  imposture.  Especially  are  we 
liable  to  this  danger,  when  the  'enchantment  which  distance 
lends'  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  is  secured  in  its  power  to 
charm,  by  our  own  imperfect  knowledge,  or  by  the  bias  of  pre- 
conceived opinion.  Hence  the  endless  disputes  upon  almost 
every  important  event  in  history,  fostered  as  they  are,  not  less  by 
our  love  of  contradiction  than  by  an  apparent  impossibility  in 
some  cases  of  finally  deciding  where  the  truth  really  may  be. 
How  for  instance  shall  we  account  for  the  barbsu-ism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  ?  In  following  civilized  man  from  the  brilliant  era  of 
Augustus  through  the  declining  years  of  the  empire  to  that 
dark  day  when  he  even  lost  sight  of  himself,  and  forgot  the  end 
of  his  creation,  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  the  annals  of  our  race : — How  could  man  bury  himself 
in  ignorance  ?  How  yield  his  noble  faculties,  that  had  cast  off 
the  superstitions  of  pagan  Rome,  to  a  slavery  but  little  less  de- 
grading? Besides  being  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  these 
questions  are  too  difficult  for  us  to  answer ;  and  their  difficulty 
must  still  increase  as  science  and  learning  continue  to  pour  their 
genial  influence  upon  the  world.  As  the  human  mind  advances 
towards  perfection,  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  this  sad  period 
of  its  history  will  only  thicken  by  the  contrast,  and  the  mystery 
of  its  former  bondage  become  still  more  impenetrable.  In  our 
investigations  of  the  past  we  cannot  then  be  too  guarded,  lest  the 
judgments  we  may  pronounce  upon  particular  events  be  swayed 
by  error  or  prejudice.  That  charity  too  'which  thinketh  no 
evil'  should  by  all  means  be  shown  to  the  opinions  of  men  ua« 
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blest  with  the  privileges  of  our  day ;  and  their  conduct  be  tried 
by  the  temper  of  their  own  times,  and  not  by  the  refined  and 
enlightened  sentiment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  these  cautions  in  view  we  approach  the  subject  before 
us,  though  fully  conscious  that  from  its  extensive  scope  we  must 
fail  to  do  it  justice  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined. 

The  legal  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino  has 
often  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  those  corruptions  which 
subsequently  crept  into  the  church.  Without  stopping  to  canvass 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  perhaps 
well  for  mankind  that  there  was  formed  in  that  age  a  union  of 
the  secular  with  the  spiritual  power.  Despotism  alternating  with 
imbecility  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  had  gradually  un- 
dermined all  the  authority  which  the  laws  derived,  either  from 
the  fears,  or  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  the  discontent 
which  arose  from  long  misrule,  by  ripening  into  anarchy,  made 
Europe  an  easy  prey  to  those  savage  hordes  which  soon  after 
overwhelmed  her.  Society  being  thus  overspread  with  barba- 
rism, and  almost  a  chaos,  the  institutions  of  Christianity  stood 
alone  the  landmarks  of  civilization.  The  only  hope,  the  last 
inheritance  of  Christians,  now  lay  in  their  religion  ;  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  they  should  have  reposed  a  blind  confidence  ia 
those  who  guarded  its  mysteries.  Thus  was  it,  when  the  church 
was  ^  a  single  column  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  ruins/ 
that  she  attained  her  fearful  ascendancy.  We  are  not  then  to 
regard  the  Papacy  as  a  splendid  scheme  of  imposture  devised  by 
some  arch  deceiver,  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age  only  to  sup- 
port an  arrogant  and  ambitious  priesthood.  To  our  view,  it  was 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  the  monstrous  progeny  of  a  bar- 
barous age ;  whose  deformity  the  Reformation  first  fully  revealed, 
but  which  still  remains  imseen  by  half  the  world. 

It  might  not  be  altogether  proper  for  us  here  to  inquire,  to  what 
extent  the  mental  degradation  of  Europe  for  so  many  centuries 
may  be  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  even  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  that  delicate  and  oft  mooted  point,  without 
supporting  it  by  an  ample  detail  of  facts.  In  reganiing  however 
the  Reformation,  as  the  grand  result  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
starting  point  of  emancipated  Reason  in  her  bright  subsequent 
career,  we  are  not  to  be  rashly  opposed.  Every  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  three  centuries  is  beaming  with  this  great  truth. 
Nor,  when  we  ascribe  the  present  enjoyment  of  our  richest  bles- 
sings to  the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  may  we  be  justly  charged 
with  prejudice  or  perversion.  We  value  our  rights  too  highly 
not  to  know  through  what  instrumentality  they  have  been  se- 
cured. It  is  therefore  vain  to  tell  us  either  plainly  or  by  implica- 
tion that  we  are  falsely  honoring  the  reformers  in  calling  them 
the  fathers  of  our  freedom.    The  first  mind  which  caught  a 
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glimpse  of  man's  highest  prerogative — ^liberty  of  conscience,  was 
that  of  John  Wicliff,  the  '  morning  star  of  the  Reformation.'  The 
influence  of  his  writings,  especially  of  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  heralded  as  they  were  by  the  fiercest  denunciations 
of  the  Yatican,  was  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  continent. 
John  Huss,  and  his  pupil  Jerome  of  Prague,  nobly  seconded  what 
Wicliff  had  begun  in  England  ;  but  their  eflbrts  were  easily  over- 
borne by  the  resistless  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  last  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  was  given  amid  flames  kindled  by  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Another  century  rolled  darkly  over  Europe,  till 
circumstances  well  known  to  all  aroused  the  spirit  of  Luther, 
who,  with  an  intrepidity  which  nothing  but  the  firmest  assurance 
of  truth  could  have  given,  boldly  challenged  the  authority  which 
dared  to  deny  man  the  free  use  of  his  Creator's  noblest  gift.  The 
principles  he  taught  at  once  provoked  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  were  quickly  recognized  by  the  Pope  and  Catho- 
lic princes  as  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow  despotism  of  every 
kindw*  It  adds  nothing  to  the  merit  of  those  principles  to  say 
they  were  new ;  nor  does  Luther's  reputation  as  the  author  of 
the  greatest  revolution  society  has  ever  witnessed,  at  all  sufler 
by  denying  to  him  their  paternity.  Such  paternity  was  never 
avowed ;  for  they  claim  a  higher  source  in  being  the  only  infer- 
ence firom  the  innate  endowments  of  the  mind.  The  possession 
of  our  faculties  implies  a  title,  nay  a  command  from  God  for  their 
exercise  ;  and  as  it  is  by  his  reason  alone  that  man  can  be  said  to 
know  what  duty  is,  so  to  impose  that  as  a  duty  upon  which  neither 
reason  nor  conscience  is  allowed  to  determine,  is  to  compel  man 
to  obey  a  fellow  rather  than  his  God.  This  great  principle  then — 
the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment,  Luther,  though  not  its  dis- 
coverer, nevertheless  first  successfully  maintained  against  the  op- 
posite doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome.  And  though  he  may 
not  have  fully  comprehended  its  entire  scope,  nor  foreseen  the 
magnificent  results  it  was  destined  to  effect  in  releasing  Reason 
from  her  long  thraldom  ;  still  the  deepest  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
and  his  compeers  for  being  the  earliest  champions  of  a  truth 
which  we  regard  as  the  basis  of  all  freedom.  It  was  moreover 
for  their  triumphant  assertion  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry  that  the 
reformers  received  and  still  retain  the  undying  hatred  of  the  pa- 
pal hierarchy.f  The  ground,  the  turning  point  of  their  contro- 
versy with  Protestants  has  ever  been  the  same.    It  was  the  avowal 


*  FraDcis  I,  remarked  to  Brantome,  a  Catholic  historian,  that  "  this  novelty  (the 
Reformation)  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  all  monarchy,  divine  and  human,"  scil, 
the  popedom  and  the  throne  of  the  Capets. 

t  Every  year  in  the  service  for  Holy  Thursday  the  Pope  thus  proclaims  the 
changeless  principles  of  his  church  :  Nos  igitur  vetustum  et  solemnem  hunc  mo- 
rem  sequentes,  ezcommunicamus  et  anathematisamus  ex  parte  Dei  omnipotentis, 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ac  nostra,  omnes  hereticos,  necnon  damnatam  im* 
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of  the  one  great  principle  which  the  church  of  Rome  then  saw 
and  still  sees  is  to  sap  her  broad  foundations,  and  to  expose  her 
empty  boast  of  infallibility.  Her  ceaseless  opposition  to  the  claim 
which  in  the  name  of  God,  reason  and  nature,  first  make  for  man, 
still  proclaims  that  fear  of  investigation  which  can  only  exist  in 
a  bosom  conscious  of,  but  obstinate  in  error ;  it  declares  eternal 
war  against  liberty  of  thought  and  speech ;  and  proves  to  the 
world  that  she  still  reposes  her  struggling  hopes  of  dominion  in 
the  fetters  which  for  so  many  centuries  bound  man  in  ignorance, 
and  in  which  they  still  hold  him,  wherever  papal  authority  is 
fully  honored. 

Protestantism,  the  foster-parent  of  regenerated  reason,  it  is 
therefore  evident,  first  developed  our  modem  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  which,  as  they  are  her  offspring,  naturally 
cling  to  her  for  support.  And  although  in  many  Protestant  states 
the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  is  not  yet  formally  acknowledged, 
still  that  equal  protection,  which  the  laws  in  those  countries  af- 
ford to  all  men  of  all  religions,  proves  the  '  root  of  the  matter'  to 
be  in  them,  and  that  in  due  time  its  proper  fruits  will  appear. 
That  "  the  right  of  thinking  as  we  will,  and  of  speaking  what 
we  think,"  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  every  other 
right,  will  not  we  suppose  be  questioned :  that  the  exercise  of 
this  right  moves  hand  in  hand  with  Protestantism  admits  of  as 
little  doubt,  though  the  fact  is  too  often  overlooked.  It  is  surely 
not  essential  to  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  that  it  be  followed 
out  to  every  result  it  will  give  ;  else  we  are  not  certain  that  in 
this  boasted  land  of  freedom,  equality  of  rights  to  all  is  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  our  law.  The  lapse  of  another  century 
may  prove  even  our  generation  to  be  ignorant  of  some  great  and 
obvious  consequent  of  tenets  now  in  vogue  :  quite  as  much  so, 
indeed,  as  the  comprehensive  views  of  human  rights  which  ob- 
tain among  us  show  the  reformers  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  entire  scope  and  tendency  of  their  principles.  It  is 
therefore  a  palpable  non-sequitur  to  argue  from  the  apparent  in- 
consistencies of  European  Protestants,  or  their  great  progenitors, 
either  an  ignorance,  or  a  dereliction  of  those  distinctive  maxims 
of  Protestantism  that  are  so  beautifully  developed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  From  the  fact  that  we  happen  to 
be  the  pioneers  of  our  race  in  the  attainment  of  freedom,  there 
is  no  proof  that  others  are  not  traveling  the  same  road  with  our- 
selves, but  rather  of  the  contrary.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  guilty 
of  the  gross  injustice  of  taunting  those  less  fortunate  in  their  cir- 

pitm  et  tbominabilem  Martini  Latheri  hsresin  seqaentes  ac  omnes  fautores,  et 
receptatores  libroaque  ipsius  Martini  out  quorumvig  aUorum  legenUs,  et  generaHier 
quo^ibet  deftn»oTt»,  Happily  jR>r  u$  onlj  the  spirit  of  Hildebrand  remainfr— the 
power  haa  gone.    *<  Ilium  fuit !'' 
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cumstances  than  ourselves,  for  not  fully  acting  up  to  the  senti- 
ments they  avow,  nor  reproach  the  memory  of  those  great  and 
worthy  men,  who  first  struck  out  the  path  we  have  so  gloriously 
pursued,  for  conduct  which  in  this  enlightened  day,  would  justly 
be  regarded  with  horror.  To  judge  men  thus  rigorously,  is  far 
from  indicating  that  comprehensive  liberality  which  we  some- 
times hear  so  indignaniiy  urged  upon  the  religious  community ; 
but  rather  betrays  a  guilt  of  the  very  fiiialt  condemned,  and  a 
prejudice  the  most  deep  seated,  because  the  possessor  is  uncon* 
scions  of  its  existence. 

It  is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance,  in  this  prolific  age  of 
wonder  and  discovery,  that  sentiments  not  only  unsupported  but 
absolutely  contradicted  by  facts,  should  be  gravely  delivered  by 
men  of  acknowledged  intelligence :  by  men,  too,  who  are  pro- 
fessedly  given  to  accurate,  as  well  as  full  investigation,  upon  the 
subjects  of  their  inquiry ;  and  who  declare  that  they  take  none 
of  their  opinions  'upon  trust.'  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  this  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance,  is,  by  pro- 
posing a  paradox  which  of  late  has  not  been  without  its  support- 
ers— '  that  from  the  same  premises,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  unperverted  reason  of  different  men  may  arrive  at- 
opposite  results !'  How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the  opinion, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  with  her  aclcnmoledged  'idolatry," 
and  '^  absurdities,'^  should  be  regarded  by  the  voice  of  reason 
and  justice,  as  on  a  perfect  equality  with  every  other  in  vieiilr  of 
the  influence  which  she  exerts  upon  our  fallen  nature.  In  com- 
batting this  sentiment,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tempted 
to  the  use  of  theological  arguments,  which  would  be  the  most 
pertinent ;  but  will  merely  point  to  a  few  facts,  which  speak  from 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  Europe ;  facts,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  be  distorted  by  any  prejudice.  The  least  objectiona- 
ble, because  most  obvious  method  of  forming  a  true  idea  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  iwo  great  systems  of  belief  which  divide 
the  religious  world,  is,  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  moral  and  po- 
htical  conditions  of  those  countries,  in  which  they  are  respectively 
dominant.  Compare  then  Prussia  and  the  two  Saxonies  with 
southern  Germany ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  with  Bel- 
gium ;  and  England  with  France  or  Spain.  But  what  shall  we 
contrast  with  Italy  ?  For  centuries  bverborne  by  the  most  deba- 
sing superstitions,  and  still  the  passive  slave  of  priestly  rule, 
Christendom  contains  no  object  so  pitiable  ! 

'*  0*er  her  the  earth *s  once  potent  lord, 
Still  wields  the  crozaer  and  the  sword. 
Alternate  tyranny." 

If  the  influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  be  that  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity;  why,  within  the  sound  of  her  pontiff's  voice,  where  her 
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will  is  supreme ;  where  the  contaminations  of  the  execrated  Pro- 
testant are  unfelt ;  where  genuine  Catholicism  is  allowed  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  all  its  power ;  why,  we  ask,  do  we  not  find 
the  good  fruits  of  a  good  tree  ? 

It  is  often  convenient  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  the  opposition 
which  Protestants  make  to  the  Romish  tenets,  that  they  are  pre- 
judiced. Perhaps  they  are;  but  we  ask,  what  are  really  the 
grounds  on  which  the  charge  is  brought  ?  When  we  know  that 
the  haughty  boast  of  the  Romanist  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  are  we  justly  chargea- 
ble with  prejudice  if  we  evince  a  peculiar  anxiety  at  the  spread  of 
principles,  whose  legitimate  effect  on  mankind  is  seen  to  perfec- 
tion in  Italy  7  Is  it  prejudice,  to  appreciate  and  to  speak  the 
truth  ?  Is  it  prejudice,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  thought  against 
her  unbending  foe  ?  Is  it  prejudice,  to  plead  the  claims  of  con- 
science, and  her  supremacy  above  all  earthly  power,  whether  res- 
ident in  king,  priest,  or  pope  ?  If  so,  then  as  freemen,  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  friends  of  man,  our  prejudice  is  our  pride. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  "toleration,"  a  word  which  should 
be  marked  obsolete  in  American  lexicons;  and  which,  if  the 
tongue  of  truth  had  never  been  unfettered  by  the  Reformation, 
had  never  passed  into  use.  All  the  meaning  it  ever  had,  Protest- 
ants gave  it ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  known  only  as  their  principles 
are  acknowledged.  What  it  signifies,  as  it  has  been  used  of  late, 
it  is'  perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Taking  it  however  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  we  would  ask,  if — ^when  we  oppose  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome  as  inconsistent  with  reason  and  revealed  truth, 
while  we  leave,  and  wish  to  leave  her  members,  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  all  those  rights  which  they  possess  in  common  with  our- 
selves, and  in  defense  of  which  common  rights,  we  would  give 
our  Uves — we  are  guilty  of  intolerance?  Are  we  more  so  than 
they  who  would  cast  this  reproach  upon  us,  for  using  our  sacred 
privilege  of  saying  what  we  think  ?  We  question  the  genuine- 
ness of  that  sympathy  which  is  so  freely  given  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  Any  one  who  reads  our  Roman  Catholic  periodicals, 
knows  that  they  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  what  they 
consider  the  errors  of  Protestants ;  and  let  them  do  so,  it  is  their 
right,  and  if  sincere  in  their  beUef,  it  is  their  duty.  It  is  by  cour- 
teous controversy  alone,  that  the  characters  of  opposing  senti- 
ments may  be  tested.  To  check  all  dispute,  is  to  stop  the  march 
of  mind  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  discovery ;  for  where  there  is 
no  contradiction,  there  is  no  inquiry;  and  where  there  is  no  in- 
quiry, there  is  but  little  truth.  Let  not  then  the  mere  contradic- 
tion of  opinions,  and  the  assertion  of  what  men,  upon  evidence, 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  be  branded  with  the  stale  and  odious 
name  of  intolerance.  We  press  our  objections  to  this  abuse  of 
language  with  the  more  earnestness,  because  the  feelings  which 
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it  is  fitted  to  engender,  are  calculated  not  merely  to  lead  some 
persons  to  form  erroneous  estimates  of  the  character  of  the  early 
Protestants  and  of  Protestantism;  but  even  to  give  mistaken 
views  of  the  end  and  aim  of  Christianity  itself.  This  same  w/ord, 
*  toleration,'  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  party  cijes  of  that 
class  of  men  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  titles  of  '  liberal,' 
'  disciples  of  reason,'  dec. ;  terms,  by  the  way,  which  indicate 
only  less  presumption  than  '  infallibility.'  But  without  dwel- 
ling on  this  point,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  that  injustice  which 
the  memory  of  the  Reformers  almost  always  receives,  at  the 
hands  of  these  impartial,  unprejudiced,  and  ready  champions  of  a 
cause  which  is  its  own  best  advocate.  Because  excesses  were 
committed  by  both  parties  to  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  somewhat  similar  in  kind,  but  immensely  different  in 
degree,  the  strange  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  motives  which 
urged  to  those  excesses  were  the  same.  The  persecutions  on 
both  sides  have,  moreover,  with  a  seeming  candor,  been  ascribed 
solely  to  the  then  existing  spirit  of  the  age ;  without  thinking 
that  because  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  exerted  an  equal  in- 
fluence upon  all,  it  csmnot  account  for  the  very  different  conduct 
of  the  parties  towards  each  other ;  so  that  it  must  therefore  be  as- 
signed not  as  the  cause,  though  it  may  be  as  the  nurse,  of  the 
spirit  of  intolerance.  If,  however,  we  wished  to  discover  the  true 
origin  of  that  foul  temper,  which  has  marred  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  made  her  too  often  a  reproach  among  mankind,  need 
we  go  farther  than  the  claims  of  <  infallibility'  and  of  '  universal 
dominion',  which  to  this  hour  are  asserted  by  the  church  of  Rome  7 
Are  not  these  its  very  elements  ?  Would  an  a  priori  argument 
from  these  principles^  give  us  any  other  results  than  the  sternest 
dogmatism  and  intolerance  ?  Whatever  then  of  these  bad  feel- 
ings Protestants  may  have  displayed,  towards  Romanists  at  least, 
must  be  referred  to  another  cause. 

We  wish  not  here  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  Cranmer  and 
of  Calvin,  for  their  share  in  the  martyrdoms  of  Joan  Bocher  and 
Servetus,  further  than  sheer  justice  will  allow.*  The  reputation 
of  John  Knox  we  may  safely  leave  with  the  historian  of  Scotland 
and  his  biographers ;  in  whose  hands  it  is  proof  at  least  against 
mere  assertion.  For  Luther's  character  we  can  only  say,  that  as 
it  is  above  all  reproach,  it  is  not  less  beyond  our  praise*    Not  a 

■  !■  <  ■iiiij  III  iiaii  I  II  ijiii  I 

*  Servetus  was  condemned  not  bo  much  for  heresy ,  as  for  hiasphemy ;  the  most 
flagrant  crime  against  society,  as  was  thought  in  tha.t  day,  and  which  is.  still  recog- 
nized as  a  penal  offense  in  our  statutes.  Further :  all  the  heretics  punislied  by  Pro- 
testants, suffered  according  to  civil  laws  enacted  under  the  papal  domination  ;  and 
as  public  sentiment  generally  takes  its  tone  from  Ute  laws,  they  who  make  the  laws 
are  i^hiefly  responsible  for  the  opinions  their' acts  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  came  after  them.  The  last  ezecation  for  heresy  in  England  waain  the  time 
of  James  I.  and  ky  rtrtiis  of  am  act  passed  years  before  against  tht  Lollards. 

TQL.  IV.  43 
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Stain  of  blood,  not  a  breath  of  slaughter,  tarnishes  his  fair  fiune.*-^ 
But  admitting  the  change  of  intolerance  against  these  men  and 
their  followers ;  may  not  much  of  what  has  been  called  persecu- 
tion at  their  hands,  have  been  just  ?  Have  they  who  now  so  rig- 
orously censure  their  conduct,  no  knowledge  of  that  essential  ele- 
ment of  our  being,  the  principle  of  resentment,  (not  revenge,)  on 
which  is  founded  nature's  first  great  law  of  self-i»reservation  ? 
The  Reformers  beheld  Catholic  Europe  leagued  (or  their  destruc- 
tion. The  church  of  Rome  first  drew  the  sword  and  Ughted  the 
fires  of  persecution,  and  it  was  but  the  joint  dictate  of  nature  and  of 
reason,  that  the  mode  and  means  of  defense,  should  have  been  in 
some  measure  proportioned  to  those  of  the  ofifense.  What  then 
made  Protestants  intolerant  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The  blood 
of  their  brethren  crying  from  the  ground.  Could  they  have  been 
men,  and  yet  have  remained  deaf  to  all  its  calls?  Could  they 
have  preached  only  peace,  and  yet  have  remembered  the  Yau- 
dois ;  the  disciples  of  Huss  and  Wicliff ;  the  thirty  years  war  in 
Germany,  and  the  massacre  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ?  which  last 
they  saw  commemorated  by  a  medal  that  still  fitly  graces  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  bearing  the  woful  legend,  '*  Vgonottorufn 
Stroffes  !  In  view  of  all  this,  the  reputation  of  the  early  Protest- 
ants certainly  will  not  suffer,  even  though  the  charge  of  persecu- 
tion be  admitted  to  the  extent  to  which  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves may  urge  it. 

We  surely  need  say  no  more  ;  even  thus  much  on  a  trite  topic 
being  only  called  for  by  a  disposition  abroad,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  forgetfulness  of  what  we  have  here  briefly  presented. . 
Interests  of  high  moment  hang,  as  we  believe,  upon  a  just  view 
of  this  subject;  and  we  have  therefore  advanced  no  opinion 
which  is  not  well  supported  by  facts.  Protestantism  and  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
world  declares,  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  our  strongest 
hope  of  the  final  triumph  of  republican  principles,  lies  in  our  be- 
lief, that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are  destined  to  an  uni- 
versal reception.  Yiewed  in  this  aspect,  our  subject  is  one  of 
deep  interest  to  Americans,  in  whose  keeping  the  ark  of  this 
world's  safety  has  been  placed.  Our  country  is  the  arena  on 
which  enlightened  controversy  is  now  accomplishing  the  discov<- 
ery  of  those  great  truths  which  are  gradually  moving  mankind 
onward  to  perfection.  Here  the  principles  of  every  sect  and 
party,  in  church  or  state,  will,  nay,  must  be,  rigidly  examined ; 
their  merits  be  approved  and  their  faults  condemned.  No  artifice 
can  here  for  any  length  of  time  shield  error  from  observa- 


*  For  Lather'i  leiitiments  on  toleratioo,  lee  Scott's  Life  of  Lather,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
SSly  330,  K|q.,  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  thai  hs  did  not  think  "  JMmns"  or 
othBrhereHctougkttobeputtodmtk;  and  where  the  fiiMtltier«2  of  this  liberal  age 
may  learn  a  wholesome  lesson. 
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tion  and  rebuke.  Neither  the  authority  of  great  names,  nor  the 
sanctity  which  age  may  give  opinions,  can  screen  them  from  the 
searching  eye  of  free  inquiry ;  much  less  will  idle  cries  about 
"  persecution,"  and  '^  intolerance,"  prevent  men  from  exercising 
their  unquestioned  right,  "  et  sentire  qtUB  velinty  est  qucb  velint  di^ 
cere."  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  ordeal ;  no,  not  even 
the  prejudice  of  a  partial  examiner ;  it  is  those  opinions  only 
which  were  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  darkness,  while  rear 
son  and  conscience  were  asleep,  which  shrink  back,  pained  by 
the  light  of  our  day.  0^. 


NIGHT  MUSINGS. 


Thx  fkrewell  glow  of  parting  day. 
That  flushed  so  late  the  brow  of  heaven, 

To  marble  paleness  sinks  away 
Before  the  cool  of  youngest  even ; 
'Twas  flushed,— like  mortal  brow,  when 

roll 
The  storms  of  passion  o*er  the  soul ; — 
'Tis  faded—like  that  brow,  when  thought 
From  eve  a  kindred  calm  hath  caught. 

Swift  over  Twilight's  lovely  ftce 
Those  changing  hues  each  other  chase ; 
Trembles  from  snowy  depths  afar 
The  dawning  of  her  earliest  star, 
And  glows  the  crescent's  subtle  horn, 
From  the  expiring  sunset  born, 

And  binding  night  to  day, 
Where  evening  hangs  on  day's  retreat, 
Where  bounds  of  light  and  darkness  meet. 
And  each,  on  heaven's  azure-sheet 

In  the  other  fades  away. 

Wan  Night  upon  her  vesture's  waste 
With  pen  of  fire  that  bow  hath  traced ; 
But  coloring  of  darker  beams, 
As  of  the  sunless  hue  of  dreams, 
Hath  fully  bodied  forth  that  sphere . 

The  brighter  crescent  but  begun, 
And  bound  beside  the  bright  form  there 

A  quenched  and  ray  less  one; 
The  living  with  the  dead,~- 

The  present  with  the  past, — 
The  spirit's  vital  essence  wed 

To  the  cold  clay  in  which  'tis  oast 


Well  were  it  did  the  spirit's  light, 
Like  that  orb,  struggling  from  its  night. 
As  surely,  on  its  destined  way, 
Wax  brighter  to  the  perfect  day. 

Deeper  hath  swelled  the  evening  shade, 
And  mingled  wooded  hill  and  glade ; 

And  raven* pinioned  Night, 

In  sable  mantle  dight, 
Arousing  from  her  orient  deep. 
Rides  low'ring  up  the  darkened  steep, 
While  Heaven's  numerous  pageantry, 

Light  onward  her  triumphal  course, 
Those  watch-fires,  fed  unceasingly 

From  light's  own  holy  source. 
Down,  down  the  welkin's  slanted  aide, 

Her  robe  of  shade  descends, 
On  the  last  ebb  of  eventide 

To  earth  it  slowly  bends. 

Beneath  her  solemn  temple-roof. 

Night  walks  in  lone  supremacy. 
And  Darkne!^  weaves  his  braided  woof. 

To  deck  her  boundless  canopy. 
Ye  stars!  that  strew  his  flineral  veil. 

Ye  are  no  fleeting,  changing  race  ;— 
What  are  ye  ?  all  beyond  the  pale 

Of  Death's  cold  reign,  and  stem  em- 
brace ? 
Are  ye  immortal  ?  have  ye  caught 

A  spark  from  the  creating  soul. 
And  deathless  nature  ?  are  ye  fraught 

WiUi  life  beyond  Time's  vain  control  ? 


N 
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If  not  unftdingy  yet  are  jre, 
Moat  fadeless  of  the  things  that  be, 
And  nearest  immortality. 

Brightly  ye  bum  on  heaven's  brow— 
Ye  flaafaed  as  bright  a  ray  as  now. 
When  imaged  on  the  anniiiied  ware 
That  whelmed  earth's  millions  to  one 

grave; 
And  ye  shall  yet  bum  still  the  saMe, 
When  blendfl  with  yours  that  mighty 

flame. 
That  shall  wrap  earth  in  deeper  tomb 
Than  closed  o*er  Eden's  primal  bloom. 
And  now  ye  bum,  as  pore  as  then 
On  Eden — as  ye  shall  again 
On  fires  that  mock  your  stedfast  gaze ; 
As  undismayed  and  firm  your  rays 
As  the  right  hand  that  placed  you  there ; 
From  cloud,  and  storm,  and  meteor's 
glare, 
And  from  the  azure-curtained  day, 
That  fills  with  light  the  dazzling  air, 
Soon  as  they  pass  in  haste  away. 
Ye  dart  again  your  changeless  ray. 
Shall  ye  not  thus  forever  beam  ? 
Must  ye  too  pass,  as  doth  a  dream  ? 
Can  ye  fear  change,  or  death,  or  blight, 
Isles  of  the  blessed !  on  your  aea  of  night  ? 

We  may  not  pierce  with  corions  eye 
The  mist  that  shrouds  your  destiny ; 


Your  present  might*-your  home,   the 

abyss, 

Oh !  'tis  enough  to  gaze  on  this ; 
To  feel  that  in  the  eye's  embrace 
Lies  an  eternity  of  space, 
That  vision  bath  no  term — no  bound 
To  hem  its  endless  circle  round, 
But  that  with  which  it  may  converse 
Is  boundless  as  the  universe. 

It  is  a  joy  as  wild  and  deep, 

As  ever  thrilled  in  pulse  and  eye, 
In  the  lone  hour  of  mortal  sleep, 

To  look  upon  your  majesty, 
And  with  ye  your  lone  vigils  keep. 

As  your  vast  depths  before  me  lie ; — 
And  when  the  star-mailed  giant* 

A  blaze  of  glory  sheds. 
And,  high  in  heaven  defiant, 

His  lion  mantle  spreads, 
To  watch  his  mighty  form  uprear, 

As,  spurning  earth  with  foot  of  air. 
He  mounts  upon  the  Whirling  sphere, 

And  walks  in  solemn  silence  there  ; 
To  watch  him  in  his  slow  decline, 

Until,  to  ocean's  hall  restored, 
He  bathe  him  in  the  welcome  brine, 

And  the  wave  sheathe  his  burning 
■word. 

M.  N. 

•  Orion. 
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**  I'll  ne*cr  forget  that  look  of  thine. 
From  thy  dark  eye  so  brightly  flashing : 
Its  glances  pierced  this  heart  of  mine 
As  sunbeams  pierce  the  waves  when  dashing. 


ft 


Forget  that  eye  ? 

As  well  by  an  effort  of  the  will  stop  the  pulsations  of  my  heart ! 

Or  that  fairy  form  ? 

'Twas  as  it  had  beon  chiseled  by  the  hand  of  Phidias — sylph- 
like! 

Forget  that  graceful  step,  light  and  free  as  the  antelope's  ? 
Never ! 
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Or  that  ''  pale  glorious  brow,"  radiant  so  with  the  glow  of 
thought  and  beauty's  sheen  ?    Never !  never ! 

'T  was  commencement;  day  of  days. 

What  is  it  that  redeems  commencement  from  the  horrid  epithet, 
bare  ?  'Tis  the  ladies.  Talk  not  of  music,  vocal  or  instrument 
tal,  though  it  possess  all  the  charms  with  which  poetry  has  in- 
vested it.  And  who  cares  for  your  eloquence  and  your  patriotic 
peals  of  declamation  at  such  times,  if  you  take  away  the  ladies  ? 
After  all,  they  are  the  only  tolerable  things  there,  except  the  col- 
loquies, if  they  have  any  thing  to  say  about  them. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  following  incidents  just  as  they  occurred  to 
me,  atid  if  I  succeed  in  once  getting  thy  cue,  doubtless  I  shall 
please  thee,  reader.  I  had  sojourned  beneath  these  classic  shades 
one  year  only,  when  that  day  of  da3rs,  commencement,  came ; 
and  with  it  came  a  great  crowd  of  fashion,  and  some  beauty, 
and  whatever  else  is  wont  to  come.  Through  the  dense  mass  I 
urged  my  passage  into  the  gallery,  where  first  I  saw  the  stranger 
lady.  By  and  by,  if  I  feel  romantic  and  poetical  enough,  I  will 
try  to  describe  her.  At  present  I  can  only  say,  she  was  just  what 
she  should  be ;  that  is,  she  disclosed  not  one  blemish  to  the  eye 
of  a  young  man,  sufficiently  romantic  and  fastidious,  if  not  quite  a 
perfected  connoiseur.  Never  shot  brighter  glances  from  any  bright 
eye.  There  is  about  the  eye — about  a  woman's  eye — something 
mysterious,  and  that  cannot  be  described.  The  chief  beauty  of 
the  countenance  depends  upon  that  strange  expression  of  the  eye, 
through  which  the  soul  is  always  speaking  and  conveying  out 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.  There  is  a  kind  of  com- 
munion of  the  eyes  which  every  one  has  sometimes  felt,  and 
.through  the  eyes  formed  acquaintances.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  stranger  lady  began  to  be  of  this  kind.  She  also  sat  in  the 
gallery.  Her  appearance  early  attracted  my  attention.  It  was 
strange — ^I  could  not  account  for  it,  yet  every  now  and  then  my 
thoughts  and  eyes  wandered  from  the  busy  scene  before  me  to 
the  seat  occupied  by  the  stranger.  Several  times  I  fancied  that 
she  was  just  turning  away  her  head,  as  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon 
her.  I  watched,  till  once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  full,  dark  eye. 
An  instant,  and  it  encountered  mine.  A  blush  mantled  my  fea- 
tures which  I  almost,  nay  quite,  fancied  was  reciprocated.  From 
that  moment,  I  felt  an  indescribable  kind  of  restraint,  a  sort  of 
thrill  of  delight,  a  mystic  spell,  and  I  could  not  tell  wherefore. 
It  was  no  time  to  philosophize — ^those  same  large,  dark,  lustrous 
eyes,  fascinating,  and  irresistible,  reading  your  very  heart. 

"  Morn  came  and  went,"  and  afternoon  came  also ;  and  we  were 
both  again  in  the  gallery,  nearer  to  each  other,  each  looking,  blush- 
ing, our  eyes  still  better  acquainted,  but  each  more  embarrassed. 
As  the  day,  its  excitement  and  interest  drew  to  a  close,  and  the 
venerable  man  pronounced  a  parting  blessing  upcm  the  graduatizig 
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class,  and  all  that  multitude  went  away,  I  too  went  away  with 
a  saddened  heart.  But  I  did  not  go  till  I  had  watched  the  final 
exit  of  the  fair  stranger.  She  glided  away  with  an  attendant 
through  the  crowd,  and  as  she  turned  out  of  my  sight  and  I 
caught  one  last  glimpse  of  that  lovely  form,  I  too  turned  away 
and  came  up  to  college.  That  night  I  dreamed  a  dream,  which 
really  "  was  not  all  a  dream.  The  bright  sun  was  not  extin- 
guished, nor  did  the  stars  wander  *  *  *  "  but  the  bright  sun 
shone  out  with  cheering  and  most  beautiful  beams.  A  fairy  form 
was  near  me,  and  we  were  out  on  a  bright  sunny  hill.  We  wan- 
dered on,  and  came  to  a  quiet,  lovely  vale,  and  there  sat  down, 
out  of  the  warm  sun,  under  a  cool,  fragrant  shade.  Here  I  gath- 
ered for  her  flowers  and  fruits ;  and  Oh !  how  rejoiced  was  I  to 
see  her  partake  of  their  richness.  All  was  bliss  save  one  thought, 
and  that  was,  that  'twas  too  ethereal  for  sober  reality.  I  feared 
it  was  what  it  seemed  too  much  like — a  dream. 

But  now  that  I  am  awake,  I  again  assert  that  "  it  was  not  all  a 
dream."  I  know  not  as  the  lady  of  the  vision  could  be  identified 
with  the  fair  stranger — her  fine,  large  lustrous  eyes,  or  her  sylph- 
like form,  or  her  snow-white  neck,  or  her  pale  glorious  brow,  or 
light,  free  step.  But  when  I  awoke  I  thought  of  the  stranger 
lady. 

That  morning,  as  the  coachman  shut  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
he  told  me  he  had  engaged  to  drive  to  No.  — ,  T.  street.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  and  of  the  fluttering  about  my  heart,  as  on  my  ar- 
riving there,  the  first  I  saw  were  those  same  fine,  dark,  brilliant 
eyes  of  the-  same  beautiful  stranger.  Again  the  coachman  shut  the 
door,  and  we  were  the  only  passengers.  The  fair  one  sat  in  one 
comer  of  the  coach,  and  I  already  had  occupied  the  oth^r.  Again 
all  crimson  and  beautiful,  rose  to  her  face  the  purple  current ;  and 
again  I  felt  the  warm  blood  flow  into  mine.  Oh !  the  pleasure  of 
mystery,  and  the  torture  of  too  exquisite  delight !  Think  not 
that  I  addressed  her,  or  wished  her  to  address  me.  Think  not 
that  I  handed  her  down  firom  the  coach,  or  dared  to  do  so,  even 
had  I  had  a  desire.  No !  'Twas  on  that  night  that  I  had  dreamed 
a  dream — ^that  I  had  dreamed  of  an  angel,  and  now  I  wanted 
no  experimental  evidence,  that  of  all  woman  kind,  the  beautiful 
stranger  at  least  was  not  an  angel !  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  taken  her  fair  fingers  in  my  own.  'Twould  have  broken 
every  charm  and  dispelled  every  feeling  of  mystery.  For  the 
world  I  would  not  have  thought  her  flesh  and  blood,  or  in  any 
way  akin  to  mortality.  She  did,  nevertheless,  alight  from  the 
coach  and  go  on  board  the  boat. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  of  summer,  and  a  fine,  warm' day  it  was, 
and  a  fine,  fresh  breeze  fanned  softly  o'er  the  dark,  blue  waters. 
As  the  beautiful  steamer,  all  majestically  '^  like  a  thing  of  life," 
walked  those  dark  waters,  I  too  walked  the  cabin  and  deck. 
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where,  ever  and  anon,  I  saw  the  stranger  lady,  and  then  our  eyes — 

Why,  of  course  they  would  meet,  and  of  course  we  would  

'Twas  strange.  Think  not  that  she  appeared  in  the  least  bold, 
or  in  the  least  lacked  any  womanly  grace,  or  modesty,  or  refine- 
ment. Far  from  this :  she  seemed  some  child  of  nature,  some 
fairy  creature,  lovely  and  innocent.  There  lingered  about  her 
a  quiet  irresistible  charm,  a  kind  of  native,  bashful  way,  giving 
to  every  movement  an  indescribable  grace.  Said  to  me,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  on  board,  "  That  beautiful  young  lady  I  have 
seen  watching  you  continually.  Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ? 
Who  is  she  ?"     "  Ah,  my  friend,  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  I. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  great  city  of  the  great  empire  state. 
Here  I  was  determined  again  to  observe  her  departure,  and  not 
permit  her  to  vanish  entirely  out  of  my  sight.  I  did  not  feel  my 
interest  in  her  in  any  manner  abate,  and  I  had  now  begun  to  feel 
an  unusual  and  altogether  indescribable  sensation  near  the  region 
of  the  heart.  While  I  stood  near  the  boat  side,  gazing  upon  her 
exquisitely  moulded  form  and  noble  features,  as  I  feared  for  the 
last  time,  I  thought  to  identify  her  with  the  ideal  of  some  old 
vision  or  reminiscence.  She  was  now  going  to  depart,  and  as  she 
stepped  from  the  boat  and  set  her  delicate  foot  upon  the  plank, 
my  pulse  beat  quicker,  and  my  heart  throbbed  faster,  and  I  felt 
then  a  sensation,  as  it  were,  like  the  blood  gushing  from  it  in 
large,  warm  drops.  She  went  with  her  companion,  a  venerable 
looking,  gray  headed  old  man,  and  as  the  vehicle  rolled  away 
bearing  its  precious  burden,  I  followed  it  with  my  eyes  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach,  or  penetrate  the  winding  streets  of  the  dense 
city.  ''  Thercy  all  is  over,  and  she  is  gone  again,"  thought  I, 
and  with  this  thought,  I  frankly  acknowledge,  the  big  tear  be- 
gan gushing  forth  and  running  down  my  cheek. 

Ask  me  not,  nof  wonder  why,  for  I  cannot  tell.  Call  it  a  weak- 
ness, or  what  you  will ;  but  it  is  my  way.  Nature  is  my  gover- 
ness, and  reader,  she  should  be  thine  also.  Thy  prerogative  it  is 
to  weep  if  thou  wilt,  or  smile,  as  thou  choosest.  Yet  in  all  things 
be  sure  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature :  when  or  wheresoever 
thou  witnessest  ought  of  the  morally  great  or  sentimentally  ten- 
der, weep,  I  say,  if  thou  wilt,  and  believe  me,  thou  wilt  feel  bet- 
ter. I  knew  not  then  why  I  wept.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ex- 
plained by  some  principle  of  the  power  of  association.  I  would 
give  a  world  could  I  account  for  this  {Nrinciple,  or  communicate 
intelligibly  what  I  now  mean.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  I  mean* 
The  sentiment  which  I  would  express,  or  something  like  it,  may 
be,  in  part,  embodied  in  these  lines  from  Byron. 

Am  ^  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgoanie's  Brig*s,black  wall, 
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All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt^  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo*s  offspriag — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 

I  care  not — *tis  a  glimpse  of '<  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

And  who  has  not  by  some  little  occurrence,  some  sight  or 
sound,  been  thrown  back  into  the  past,  perhaps  half  or  more  of 
his  existence,  or  even  to  his  early  childhood  ?  And  as  the  asso- 
ciation first  strikes  the  mind,  who  has  not  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of 
pain  dart  through  him  like  an  arrow  ?  Better  than  it  can  be  de- 
scribed, does  he  know  what  it  is  like,  who  has  ever  felt  that  com- 
plex emotion  of  pain  and  pleasure.  As  the  night  wind  of  au- 
tumn, or  any  wind,  has  sighed  or  whispered  around  your  dwell- 
ing, or  be  it  what  sigh  or  sound  it  may,  perhaps  the  noise  of  a 
spinning  wheel,  the  hum  of  an,  insect,  or  even  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket — who  has  not  as  he  has  listened,  been  borne  back  to  his 
early  childhood,  wheQ  like  sounds  were  ever  welcome  ?  At  such 
times  all  one's  childish  feelings  come  back  to  him,  and  he  lives 
over  again,  in  a  few  moments,  all  his  past  life.  He  thinks  of  his 
early  sports  and  pastimes,  of  his  childish  companions,  and  as  the 
little  group  pass  dim  and  distant  before  his  mind's  eye,  jDcrhaps 
he  recognizes  some  cherub — a  frail,  delicate  little  one,  that  he 
used  to  love,  and  whose  young  ideal  has  ever  lingered  about 
him.  This  is  no  visionary  or  sentimental  web,  but  is  what  every 
heart  will  respond  to — and  he  who  can  give  an  intelligent  response 
to  this  feeling,  knows  somewhat  of  my  emotions  as  I  caught  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  stranger  lady.  The  intensity  of  those  feelings 
and  the  momentary  excitement  produced  a  sort  of  pressiure  on 
my  mind,  which  for  an  instant  seemed  to  quicken  my  memory, 
and  thoughts  like  the  recollected  jDragments  of  some  old  dream, 
again  darted  dimly  before  me.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  I 
-was  soon  startled  from  my  reyerie  by  the  well  known,  harsh  cry 
of  the  hackmen. 

"  Carriage  sir !  carriage  sir !    Do  you  wish  for  a  carriage  sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  take  me  to  the  Albany  boat." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

In  a  moment  was  I  rattled  through  the  busy  streets  of  the  busy 
city,  amid  the  hum  of  the  busy  men,  and  again  embarked  for  the 
continuance  of  my  journey. 

Romantic  reader!  hast  thou  ever  navigated  either  up  or  down 
that  river  of  rivers,  vulgarly  ycleped  the  North  River,  but  which 
also  beareth  a  more  classicd  appellation  of  Hudson  ?  This  glo- 
rious river  slumbers  like  a  proud  giant  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
vales.  It  rolls  majestically  on  through  the  very  finest  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  ;  and  it  is  all  along  hallowed  by  the  noblest 
and  most  classic  associations.    Never  did  a  more  delightful  water 
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« 

flow  oceanward.  The  very  first  time  I  saw  it,  I  was  in  ecstacies. 
It  called  back  to  my  recollection  the  benevolent  aspect  of  my  old 
bachelor  uocle,  who  fond  and  full  of  all  oddities,  used  to  take 
great  delight  in  reading  to  me  Irving's  inimitable  caricatures  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Niew  Amsterdampt.  Thanks  to  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  the  redoubtable  Diedrich,  their  fame  and  their  virtues 
shall  go  down  to  posterity ! 

But  what  boots  it  to  talk  forever  of  facts  and  localities  cts  stick  ? 
Let  abler  pens,  and  such  as  like,  describe  the  tall  spires  of  the  re- 
ceding city— expatiate  on  the  beautiful  waters  that  cradle  it — ^the 
Palisades,  West  Point,  or  the  Highlands,  et  cetera.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  thinking  the  majority  delight  more  in  the  ideal 
and  romantic  than  in  the  unpoetical  and  practical.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  genius,  imagination  and  taste,  to  combine,  mould 
and  convert  to  sentiment  all  we  see  passing  around  us.  Genius 
creates,  and  from  the  vast  store  of  material  afforded  everywhere 
in  the  external  world,  the  imagination  combines  new  and  palpable 
forms,  and  gives  to  these  new  creations  tangible  shapes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  delicate  taste  relishes  all  as  a  rich  repast.  And 
thus  it  is  that  from  this  matter-of-fact  world  we  manage  to  create 
to  ourselves  new  and  ideal  scenes. 

Indulging  in  such  reflections,  I  sat  alone  upon  the  upper  deck 
gazing  now  upon  vacuity,  and  now  at  the  monotonous  volume  of 
smoke  and  sparks  which  issued  from  the  pipes  of  the  laboring 
engine.  It  was  evening,  clear  and  cool— no  moon,  but  not  very 
dark.  I  had  been  there  some  time,  and  thought  there  was  no  one 
near.  But  on  turning,  I  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck, 
through  the  starlight,  the  outlines  of  two  human  forms.  The  one 
seemed  a  man  of  many  years,  the  other  a  female,  whose  slight 
figure  indicated  youth.  She  was  supported  by  the  arm  of  her 
companion.  How  long  they  had  been  there,  I  know  not ;  but 
they  had  not  spoken  till  now,  for  they  could  not  without  being 
overheard.  Now  I  was  made  an  unwilling,  and  to  them,  an  un- 
suspected listener  to  their  conversation.  As  we  passed  along  up 
the  river,  the  gentleman  was  pointing  out  and  describing  to  his 
young  companion,  as  well  as.  he  could  on  such  an  evening,  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  several  localities.  He  seemed  acquainted 
with  every  spot  sind  all  its  associations,  and  knew  all  its  history  as 
connected  with  that  of  his  country.  As  we  were  borne  silently 
through  these  places,  which  had  been  so  long  hallowed  from  be- 
ing the  theatres  of  some  of  the  most  thriUing  incidents  in  our  rev- 
olutionary struggle,  this  aged  man  spoke  of  the  army  and  of  its 
sufferings  and  privations,  while  stationed  here  in  these  same 
places.  He  spoke  with  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy,  yet  admi* 
ration,  of  the  father  of  his  country,  who  ever  stood  firm  as  a  rock 
in  these  trying  scenes,  that  so  truly  tried  the  stoutest  hearts.  He 
grew  even  warm  and  eloquent    It  was  a  deep,  rich  eloquence,  not 
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entirely  of  words,  but  of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul  speaking  out 
And  he  had  not  an  inattentive  auditor.  She  listened  with  intense 
interest,  and  often  made  such  inquiries  as  evinced,  that  for  her 
young  years,  she  had  read  and  thought  much.  Her  inquiries 
showed  intelligence  of  no  common  order,  and  a  mind  and  dispo- 
sition to  understand  what  she  heard. 

Suddenly  the  topic  of  their  conversation  was  changed  for  one 
in  which,  as  the  reader  will  learn,  I  became  more  immediately 
interested. 

"  Dear  Sophia,"  said  the  elder,  "  did  you  observe  that  young 
man  who  stood  near  you  as  you  were  about  leaving  the  boat  this 
evening  ?" 

"  What  young  man,  dearest  uncle  ?" 

Her  companion  then  described  a  person  whom  I  could  mistake 
for  no  other  than  myself. 

<'  Did  you  observe  that  young  man  ?"  continued  he,  kindly. 

"  Why — ^I — ^yes ;  but  why  do  you  ask  if  I  noticed  or  even  saw 
a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen  before — a  perfect  stranger  in  a 
crowd  ?" 

''  Because  I  thought  you  did  see  him,  and  he  saw  you." 

"  Well,  my  dearest  uncle,  I  think  I  did  observe  such  a  young 
man  as  you  have  described." 

"  And  are  you  acquainted  with  that  young  man  ?" 

"No,  uncle." 

"  And  I  am  to  believe,  you  never  saw  him  before  ?" 

"  Yes.    No,  I  never  saw  him  before  yesterday." 

«  Where  ?--at  N—  H—  ?" 

"  Yes,  imcle,  I  believe  he  is  a  member  of ." 

"And  you  know  no  more  respecting  him  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Well,  my  best  Sophia,  you  well  know  I  am  never  inquisitive. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  that  young  gentleman  before.  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  him,  had  I  not  thought  he  closely  watched 
us,  or  you  at  least.  And  besides,  when  we  came  away  from  the 
Eastern  boat,  he  stood  looking  after  us  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  before,  I  think  the  cast 
of  his  features  is  familiar  to  me.  I  somehow  feel  a  strange  and 
uncommon  interest  in  the  young  man." 

"  Indeed !     Why,  uncle,  I  too  thought — ^I  observed" — 

"  You  thought  ?  but  what  did  you  observe,  dear  Sophia  ?"  sud- 
denly interrupted  her  companion. 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  one  that  looked 
somewhat — that  somewhat  resembled — ^but,  that  is,  it  must  have 
been  some  time — a  long  time  ago — a  great  while." 

My  feelings  as  I  heaid  this  strange  dialogue  can  better  be  ima- 
gined than  told — myself  the  subject  of  it,  and  one  of  the  collo- 
quists,  the  reader  need  not  be  informed,  was  the  stranger  lady. 
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Though  die  mystery  was  by  no  means  explained,  but  rather  in- 
creased, yet  I  now  knew  I  had  been  obsenred  by  each  of  themi 
and  that  in  the  heart  of  one,  I  had,  I  knew  not  how  or  why,  ex- 
cited an  interest ;  an  interest  too,  which  I  could  not  but  confess  to 
myself  I  was,  by  some  unaccountable  influence,  compelled  to 
reciprocate,  j^ain  I  thought  of  my  dream — the  sunny  hill,  and 
the  cool  shade — and  then,  Sophia,!  To  me  'twas  not  a  strange 
name.  Yes,  Sophia !  Again  was  I  borne  back  into  the  past. 
Had  the  time  been  one  fit  for  fancy  to  plume  her  wings,  mine 
would  have  flown  with  me  into  many  endless  reveries ;  but  this 
was  no  place  for  waking  dreams.  I  had  been  their  involuntary 
auditor.  They  were  only  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  every 
moment  I  feared  discovery.  They  however  did  not  observe  me, 
and  went  below  soon  after.  We  were  now  ascending  the  river  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  as  my  destined  landing  place  was  Catskill,  I  had 
determined  to  remain  on  deck.  It  was  now  grown  late  into  the 
night,  and  we  were  near  that  place.  The  evening  had  been 
rather  dark,  but  now  the  moon  rising  all  fair  and  pale,  began 
to  shed  her  silver  beams  over  the  shining  water.  All  was  still. 
The  passengers  were  in  their  berths,  and,  save  ever  and  anon  the 
bell  and  cry  of  the  servant  in  awaking  them  for  their  several  des* 
tinations,  there  reigned  around  the  silence  of  midnight.  Again 
was  heard  the  shrill  cry, 

<<  Passengers  for  Catskill !  Catskill  baggage !  Catskill  baggage !'' 
and  once  more  all  was  bustle.  The  boat  now  rapidly  approached 
the  wharf. 

Heavens !  there  was  a  collapse  I !  Louder  was  that  report  than 
a  peal  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  I  cannot  describe  what  followed. 
The  passengers  male  and  female  were  rushing  from  the  cabins, 
shrieking  and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries.  Amid  the  general 
confusion  there  suddenly  arose  a  louder  cry — a  shriek  and  a  shout 
of  "  a  lady  overboard !  a  lady  overboard !"  "  Where  ?  where  ?" 
cried  I.  At  this  instant  I  beheld  standing  in  the  crowd,  with  his 
hands  upraised  in  agony,  the  same  grey-headed  man  before  de- 
scribed. 

<' There,  there!"  wildly  shrieked  the  old  man.  I  saw  her 
struggUng  with  the  waves.  I  plunged  in  to  her  rescued  Envy 
not  my  feelings,  though  enviable  they  were,  for  proud  I  felt  as  I 
bufieted  those  *  proud  waves'  bearing  my  precious  burden. 

'Twas  the  stranger  lady.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  at  first 
in  hindering  her  from  embarrassing  my  efibrts  to  save  her,  while 
I  had  to  wrestle  against  a  strong  tide.  She  was  soon  exhausted 
in  StruggUng  with  the  waves  and  lay  a  lifeless  thing  on  the  water. 
At  length  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  with  her,  and  though 
nearly  exhausted  myself,  had  not  a  thought  except  for  her  safety. 
I  could  perceive  no  signs  of  life,  but  felt  sure  that  as  she  had 
been  only  a  few  moments  in  the  water,  the  vital  spark  must  yet 
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remain.  I  clasped  her  frail  form  and  drew  her  to  my  bosom.  I 
wanned  her  cold  fingers  in  mine.  In  a  moment  she  breathed. 
Closer  I  drew  her  to  my  bosom,  and  felt  her  breath  on  my  cheek. 
She  opened  her  eyes — ^tbose  same  large,  lustrous  eyes,  not  any 
the  less  lovely  because  those  long,  dark  eye-lashes  now  hung 
droojHng  over  them.  #  #  *  #  # 

•  ••••••• 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  no  other  one  had  been  injured.  Through 
the  now  bright  moonlight,  objects  could  easily  be  discerned,  and 
my  success  in  rescuing  her  was  witnessed  and  hailed  with  much 
joy  by  all  on  boeurd.  When  the  accident  took  place  the  boat  was 
near  the  shore,  and  afterwards  had  been  easily  brought  up.  Among 
the  first  to  rush  to  my  assistance  was  the  venerable  old  man.  We 
bore  her  in  our  arms  to  the  nearest  hotel.  There  her  companion 
lavished  upon  me  a  thousand  thanks,  and  invoked  on  me  a  thou- 
sand blessings.  He  informed  me  that  this  was  also  his  place  of 
destination.  He  "  was  on  his  way  to  the  '  Mountain  House'  with 
his  niece^  and  would  proceed  thither  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  accident.  Had  once  lived  in  this  vicinity. 
'Twas  pleasant  to  visit  the  scenes  of  one's  childhood.  There 
was  a  melancholy  consolation  in  so  doing — ^besides  Sophia  wished 
to  see  the  place  of  her  nativity."  At  his  request  for  my  address 
I  gave  him  my  card,  and  finding  I  could  be  of  no  more  assist- 
ance,  bade  him  farewell.  I  took  a  coach  for  the  village,  one  mile 
from  the  river. 

It  may  be  that  it  has  never  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  reader 
to  have  beheld  the  proud  and  glorious  Catskills,  and  on  them  to 
inhale  a  purer  atmosphere  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  mortals  to 
breathe.  I  remembered  them  well,  but  for  many  years  1  had  not 
seen  those  proud,  old  mountains.  In  the  tide  and  rush  of  emigra- 
tion which  beareth  towards  the  setting  sun,  I  had  in  my  boyhood 
been  jostled  away  to  the  famous  and  intangible  "  far  west."  "  Ah ! 
yes,"  thought  I,  as  I  threw  myself  back  into  the  carriage  which 
was  to  convey  me  to  the  village,  ^'yes,  there  is  a  sort  of  melancholy 
consolation  and  satisfaction  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  one's  child- 
hood— a  satisfaction  almost  sufficient  to  compensate  for  a  long 
banishment  therefrom,  and  which  no  one  can  feel  save  he  alone 
who  has  been  many  days  absent  from  this  lovely  and  endearing 
spot."  I  also  "  had  once  lived  in  this  vicinity."  I  too  as  well  as 
Sophia,  "  wished  to  see  the  place  of  my  nativity."  Ah !  So- 
phia !  In  that  name  there  was  to  me  a  mystic  meaning.  Sophia, 
too^  was  as  it  seemed  born  here,  and  had  also  gazed  upon  these 
old  mountains.     Suddenly  a  new  thought  Uke  a  ray  of  light 

flashed  into  my  mind.     "  What !  could  she  be  Sophia  E ? 

and  she  that  <  little  Sophia,'  the  ideal  of  that  long  dream  become 
now  a  grown  up  woman  ?  And  that  Sophia  the  Stranger  Lady  ?" 
Thus  doubting  and  conjecturing  I  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House, 
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where  soon  after  I  received  by  a  messenger  the  following  com- 
munication. 

B 's  Hotel. 

My  very  kind  sir — ^I  cannot  refrain  £rom  taking  this  first  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  timely  as- 
sistance you  rendered  my  deaf  niece  in  that  moment  of  such  im- 
minent danger.  Had  it  not  been  for  your  exertions  she  must 
have  perished.  For  ,this  great  kindness  accept  from  me  my  most 
hearty  thanks.  That  you  might  be  able  to  appreciate  my  grati- 
tude you  would  need  to  know  how  dear  to  me  is  the  being  you 
have  saved.  Sophia  earnestly  joins  me  in  this,  as  she  considers 
you  the  preserver  of  her  life.  She  has  nearly  recovered  from 
her  fright  and  injury,  which  last  was  very  shght.  We  go  to  the 
Mountain  House  immediately. 

Dear  Sir.  Could  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  join  us  there  ? 
Nothing  will  a£ford  more  happiness  to  us  than  the  acquaintance 
of  one  to  whom  we  are  under  such  obligations. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  A.  E 

Reader !  It  is  left  entirely  to  thine  own  sense  of  propriety 
whether  T  shall  inform  thee  or  no  in  my  next  that  I  accepted  this 
kind  invitation,  and  am  now  no  longer  able  to  speak  of  Sophia 
E as  "  the  Stranger  Lady."  It  is  also  left  to  thine  own  ima- 
gination to  fill  up  and  carry  out  the  reward  I  did  enjoy  if  I  did 
gOy  or  I  might  have  enjoyed  if  I  had  gone. 

H . 
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Wheiix*£R  tbe  troubled  heart  is  bleeding, 
And  strives  in  rain  to  find  repose, 

Then  springs  tbe  tear  for  pity  pleading, 
And  then  its  soothing  balm  bestows. 

O  !  deep  indeed  that  barning  anguish 
Which  will  not  lend  the  eye  a  tear ; 

Which  bids  the  heart  to  pine  and  languish, 
^   With  not  one  tender  drop  to  cheer. 

Let  splendid  pageants  gloom  with  mourning 
To  tell  the  world  when  greatness  dies ; 

Let  scnlplur'd  marble,  death  adorning, 
Shine  o*er  the  grave  where  greatness  lies : 
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But  purer  far  that  Ibnd  affection 
Which  lingers  weeping  at  the  tomb ; 

Whose  tears,  true  tokens  of  affliction, 
Bedew  the  flow'reti  there  that  bloom. 

When  pity  points  to  sorrow  weeping 

And  melts  the  heart  to  kindred  woe ; 
When  sadness  o'er  the  soul  is  creeping 

At  pain  which  other  bosoms  know : 
O !  then  what  floods  of  kindly  feeling 

Within  that  little  orb  appear ! 
O  !  then  what  messenger  is  stealing 

From  pity's  fountain  but  the  tear ! 


S. 
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The  best  tongue  that  can  spread  the  fame  of  public  transactions, 
is  the  impartial  one  of  history,  and  the  fairest  verdict  to  determine 
their  moral  bearing,  must  be  afforded  by  posterity^  Candor  lives 
with  difficulty,  in  the  atmosphere  of  passion,  nor  is  self-interest 
oftpn  worthy  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  American  Revolution  was  another  name  for  rebellion;  the 
present  generation  throughout  the  world  regards  it,  not  only  as  a 
successful,  but  virtuous  effort  for  liberty.  Such  a  direct  change 
has  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  wrought  upon  public  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  our  ancestors.  The  high  princi- 
ples that  actuated  their  resistance,  have  already  met  with  due 
reverence,  and  can  never  lose  the  estimation  which  they  now 
hold.  Whatever  could  have  nurtured  such  fondness  for  freedom, 
whatever  inspired  the  courage  to  seek  liberty  by  a  trial  of  the 
sword, — certain  it  is,  that  they  were  sincere  men,  and  felt  as  they 
acted.  In  maturity  of  purpose,  and  steadiness  of  execution  the 
sons  of  Sparta  could  lay  no  claims  to  rivalship ;  and  in  the  depth 
of  their  policy,  or  the  penetration  of  their  plans,  the  democracy 
of  ancient  times  seems  almost  lost.  Men  arose  as  if  by  instinct, 
to  the  highest  political  knowledge,  and  without  the  practice  of 
soldiers,  evinced  the  effectual  skill  of  veterans.  They  were  firm 
and  exalted  as  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  it  is  good  that  we,  their 
sons,  should  strictly  guard  our  heritage,  and  deeply  cherish  their 
memory.  If  the  purity  of  that  government,  which  was  instituted 
and  established  by  their  wisdom,  is  worthy  of  exclusive  preserva- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  cherished  by  a  deep  reverence  for  their  vene- 
rable characters.  When  respect  for  them  has  perished,  a  regard 
for  their  works  will  perish  also.  In  order  to  keep  this  sentiment 
alive,  they  must  be  revered  individually;  for,  as  in  religion,  the 
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symbols  of  a  Deity  are  needful  to  fan  a  flame  of  devotion,  so  here, 
the  mind  needs  to  dwell  upon  particular  characters,  if  it  would 
have  a  sure  warrant  of  true,  and  active  patriotism:  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  every 
partaker  in  that  important  enterprise  constantly  in  view  ]  the  dan- 
ger as  well  as  ingratitude  of  neglect,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
rational  and  reflecting  mind.  We  do  not  deny  that  much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  transmit  the  names  of  those  honored  men, 
both  by  means  of  anecdote  and  authentic  biography.  But  to 
assert  that  a  just  quota  of  commendation  has  been  bestowed  upon 
all,  that  no  one  has  been  unjustly  neglected,  would  be  to  suppose 
a  perfection  of  judgment,  which  history  in  the  brief  space  of  half 
a  century  could  scarcely  attain. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  misfortune  of  Oapt.  Nathan 
Hale.  He  was  a  son  of  Connecticut,  born  in  South  Coventry 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1755 ;  a  child  of  pious  parents,  and  favored 
with  C2ireful  instruction.  Gifted  with  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
he  was  a  scholar  from  choice,  and  parental  assistance  encouraged 
his  young  efibrts  by  the  advantages  of  a  college  education.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  discipline  of  those 
early  times,  having  matured  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
science,  and  exalted  his  mind  with  the  richness  and  refinement 
of  classic  learning,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  1773, 
with  the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  man.  A  votary  of 
truth  and  a  hearty  lover  of  humanity,  he  had  fixed  upon  the  min- 
istry as  affording  a  field  of  labor  most  accordant  with  his  wishes, 
and  best  fitted  for  the  employment  of  his  enlightened  mind. 
His  prospects  of  eminent  success  were  bright  and  inviting  ;  an 
admiring  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  looked  to  him  with 
expectation  as  the  future  advocate  of  truth,  and  the  stable  sup- 
porter of  religious  principle.  But  the  completion  of  their  hopes 
was  prevented  by  a  sudden  change  of  circumstances.  News  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  gave  another  turn  to  his  pursuits ;  it  was 
the  voice  of  his  struggling  country ;  and  he  left  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit  for  the  less  congenial  toils  of  the  camp.  The  true  patriot 
has  no  will  but  duty,  no  inclination,  but  that  of  his  country ; — 
such  a  patriot  was  Hale. 

Before  reaching  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  he  accepted  the 
commission  of  captain  under  OdI.  Knowlton  of  Ashford.  Though 
his  career  as  a  soldier  was  short,  the  sequel  will  amply  demon- 
strate that  it  was  honorable.  Among  the  other  distresses  of  '76, 
a  scarcity  of  provisions  was  not  the  least  alarming ;  the  Ameri- 
cans were  compelled  to  contend  not  only  with  the  (£mgers  of  war, 
but  with  the  wasting  evils  of  poverty.  Such  was  the  sad  state  of 
our  affairs,  while  the  two  armies  were  in  preparation  for  that  fatal 
action  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  day  which  cost  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty many  of  her  most  ardent  defenders. 
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News  DOW  reached  the  American  camp,  that  an  English  sloop 
filled  with  supplies  had  entered  the  East  River,  and  was  lying  at 
anchor  under  the  protection  of  a  ship  of  war  of  ninety  guns. 
Capt.  Hale  conceived  the  bold  project  of  capturing  this  sloop  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  suffering  brothers.  Having  communica- 
ted to  those  under  his  command  the  plan  which  he  had  devised, 
and  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  enterprise,  th^y  expressed  their 
readiness  to  second  his  views.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  they 
embarked  in  a  little  boat,  and,  passing  silently  over  the  water, 
screened  themselves  in  the  shadow  of  a  projecting  point,  near  to 
the  object  of  pursuit.  When  the  light  of  the  moon  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  unsuspecting  enemy  were  buried  in  slumber,  they 
suddenly  darted  from  their  concealment,  boarded  the  sloop,  sword 
in  hand,  and,  having  confined  the  British  sailors  in  the  hold, 
speedily  returned  again  to  the  city  with  their  valuable  prize.  To 
have  seen  this  young  commander  sailing  back  under  the  colors 
of  the  enemy,  must  have  been  a  sight  well  calculated  to  revive 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Americans;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  three  hearty  cheers  welcomed  his  landing.  The  food  and 
clothing  which  were  the  result  of  his  nightly  excursion  were 
quickly  and  justly  distributed  among  the  famishing  soldiers,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  Hale  was  no  doubt  a  rich  compensation  for  the 
hazard  of  the  undertaking. 

Had  this  been  his  only  worthy  deed,  it  must  have  given  his 
name  a  deserved  title  to  immortality.  But  the  latest  act  of  his 
life  cannot  fail  to  give  him  an  undisputed  rank  among  the  noblest 
of  those  who  resigned  their  breath  for  the  liberty  of  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  a  landing  was  effected  by 
the  enemy  on  Long  Island,  with  a  force  far  superior  in  number 
and  discipline  to  the  American  soldiers.  General  Washington 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  island  and  retire  to 
New  York,  which  movement  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  August.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  skill  it  was  ef« 
fected,  since  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  Hale  was  present, 
and  assisted  our  Commander-in-Chief  with  his  accustomed  read- 
iness and  sagacity.  Never  was  a  period  of  such  vital  importance 
to  America  and  the  world  of  republics  as  this.  Congress  had  just 
sent  forth  that  heretical  declaration  so  odious  to  tyranny,  and  the 
support  or  failure  of  it  was  entrusted  to  the  wisdom  and  valor  of 
Washington  and  his  fellow  patriots.  The  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  entirely  unknown  to  our  army,  and  without  suitable  informa* 
tion,  no  measures  could  be  taken  for  opposition,  nor  was  there  any 
hope  of  security.  At  this  crisis  of  danger,  a  council  of  officers 
was  called,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  one  of  adequate  talents 
and  courage  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to  examine  their  forces 
and  their  probable  design.  The  duty  of  selection  devolved  on 
Col.  Knowlton.    He  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  young  offi- 
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cers,  but  not  a  single  individual  was  found  except  Hale,  who 
dared  to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise.  Washington,  who 
was  well  aware  of  his  abilities,  gave  directions  to  the  generous 
youth  in  person.  His  learning  and  polished  manners  seemed  to 
recommend  him  above  all  others  to  the  confidence  of  his  General. 
It  was  in  vain  that  his  many  friends,  who  foresaw  the  fatal  con-* 
sequences  of  the  undertaking,  endeavored  to  dissuade.  He  felt 
the  pure  fire  of  liberty  within  him ;  he  saw  her  star  alone  in  the 
horizon  of  his  hopes,  and,  like  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  he 
was  ready  to  follow  it.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  the 
exposure  of  his  life  was  essential  to  freedom.  The  man,  who 
most  of  ell  urged  him  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  his  commander^ 
was  Capt  William  Hull,  the  same  man  whose  cowardice  or 
treachery  was  subsequently  shown  in  that  shameful  surrender -of 
the  American  army  at  Detroit.  ^'  Death,"  said  he,  "  will  be  the 
sure  reward  of  discovery."  '^  A  soldier,"  was  the  unshaken  re- 
reply,  '^  should  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  though  it  be  the  path 
of  death ;  the  safety  of  my  country  calls  for  my  service,  and  it  is 
her  due — I  may  not  tarry  to  calculate  the  chances  of  danger." 
This  dastard,  had  he  not  been  already  perverted,  might  have 
drawn  from  such  patriotism  a  better  moral  than  his  future  life 
evinces.    This  was  the  first  true  development  of  the  man. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  our  youthful  hero  passed 
over  to  the  island,  examined  with  the  6ye  of  a  soldier  the  lines, 
discipline,  and  contemplated  movements  of  the  enemy.  With 
all  the  desired  information  he  had  reached  the  water's  edge,  and 
was  about  to  embark  for  his  return,  when  he  was  recognized  and 
betrayed  by  a  relative.  Nothing  rendered  the  revolutionary  strug* 
gle  more  bitter,  than  that  fierce  enmity  which  raged  between 
those  of  kindred  blood ;  by  this,  families  were  severed,  and  <<  a 
man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household."  Such  was  the 
melancholy  fortune  of  Capt  Hale.  A  distant  relation,  who  had 
been  laid  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him  in  early  life,  was 
the  shameful  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  immediately  brought 
before  Sir  William  Howe,  who,  without  even  the  formalities  of  a 
trial,  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as  a  spy  upon  the  gibbet.  This 
base,  unmilitary  order,  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  igno- 
minious manner,  by  the  hand  of  a  refugee.  His  traitorous  kins- 
man may  well  meet  the  hearty  execration  of  every  American ; 
and  we  believe  none  could  withhold  his  assent  to  those  strong 
lines  of  Moore : 

"  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  cane  the  fllarey 

Whoee  treason;  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  conncUs  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might ! 
Hay  life's  anblessed  enp,  for  him, 
Be  drugged  with  treaeheriea  to  the  brim." 
TOL.  rr.  44 
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Thus  perished  a  noble  youth  as  ever  resigned  life  for  liberty, 
with  the  solitary  regret  ^'  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his 
country."  The  sacred  volume  had  ever  been  the  guide  of  his 
youth,  and  by  it  he  had  moulded  his  character.  On  the  evening 
previous  to  his  execution,  he  requested  the  attendance  of  a  cler- 
gjrman,  but  was  refused ;  he  begged  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  con- 
sole him  in  the  hour  of  death,  "but  even  this  was  denied  him. 
The  farewell  letters  that  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  mother  were 
meanly  committed  to  the  flames ;  with  this  alledged  reason  to 
palliate  their  guilt,  ''  that  the  enemy  should  never  know  with 
what  firmness  a  rebel  could  die." 

The  fortunes  of  Capt.  Hale  and  Major  Andre  have  been  justly 
considered  as  analogous ;  both  were  young,  both  accomplished, 
and  each  fell  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nations — the  one  for 
the  dearest  rights  of  man,  the  other  for  military  fame.  Yet  how 
diflerent  the  circumstances  of  their  execution,  and  how  unlike, 
the  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  their  memory !  Andre  was  tried 
before  officers  of  rank  and  character,  over  whom  the  generous 
Greene  presided ;  even  Washington  wept  at  his  untimely  fate, 
and  after  every  sympathy  and  kindness  that  rigid  justice  could 
allow,  his  letters  were  transmitted  as  sacred  relics  to  his  friends. 
But  Hale  was  hurried  away  without  a  trial,  without  sympathy. 
The  ashes  of  the  Briton  were  restored  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
placed  with  those  of  the  great  and  brave,  and  a  costly  monument 
now  points  posterity  to  his  name.  No  monument  proclaims  the 
spot  where  our  hero  lies ;  his^memory  is  all  that  remains. 

As  sons  of  Yale,  children  of  the  same  mother,  the  name  of  this 
devoted  patriot  should  be  dear  to  tis.  In  this  fair  retreat  of  learn- 
ing, he  trod  the  steep  path  of  science ;  here  he  formed  his  taste 
after  the  pure  models  of  antiquity ;  and  here,  perhaps,  from  these 
classic  ^ges,  wiiich  we  peruse,  he  caught  the  first  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. These  walls  have  responded  an  echo  to  his  voice,  and 
these  spreading  elms  lent  him  a  shade.  It  is  ours  to  cherish  a 
like  spirit  by  bearing  his  deeds  in  memory. 


Yes !  thoa  wert  Freedom's  proudest  eon, 
The  boldest  of  her  manly  few— • 

Whose  heart  beat  on,  as  it  begun, 
In  calm  assurance,  firmly  true : 

Thy  country  may  not  boast  a  name 

More  worthy  an  immortal  fame. 

No  willow  hangs  its  leafy  shade, 
In  weeping  sorrow  o'er  the  spot 

Where  thy  insulted  dust  was  laid — 
Yet  thou  shah  never  be  forgot ; 

For  if  the  bosom  has  a  shrine, 

Saored  to  Tirtue— it  is  thine. 


While  the  broad  billows  heave  their 
weight 

Against  the  isle  that  guards  thy  clay. 
Our  country  shall  bewail  the  fate» 

That  snatch 'd  her  rising  hopes  away. 
There  sleeps  not  in  her  faithful  breast, 
One  who  deserves  more  honored  rest. 

Thine  was  the  heart  that  could  not  cool, 
Or  shrink  from  terror's  frowning  brow ; 

Too  deeply  taught  in  Freedom's  school, 
It  might  not  meanly  waver  now : 

Devotion  had  no  wish  to  flee, 

Nor  was  death  terrible  to  thee. 
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Bat  shall  the  marhle*i  chiieled  pride 
Proclaim  to  ages  yet  to  be, 

How  nobly  gallant  Andre  died— 
And  not  a  stone  to  speak  of  thee  ? 

He  fell  in  glory's  high  career  : 

Doth  freedom  leas  deserve  a  tear? 


Were  ye  not  brothers — ^young  and  high, 
Both  martyrs  of  a  glorious  crime? 

Yet  one  could  meet  no  tearful  eye, 
Though  falling  in  his  native  clime— 

The  stranger  on  a  foreign  shore, 

Found  foes  to  pity  and  deplore. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  LYRE. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  "  Piet&ribus  poetisque,  4^."  the  author  has  ventured 
to  deviate  from  the  legend  of  the  lyre*s  discovery,  as  chronicled  in  Homer*8  Hymn 
to  Mercury,  (V.  47—^,)  so  fiur  as  to  substitute  a  more  fimciful  one* 

Mohh  is  glancing  o*er  crag  and  dale. 

Chasing  the  beams  of  the  moonlight  pale ; 

The  dew  exhales  in  a  fragrant  mist 

From  the  lips  of  the  flowers  by  its  warm  rays  kissed, 

And  bright'hued  birds  from  the  soaring  wing 

The  radiant  drops  of  its,  moisture  fling } 

Air  is  filled  with  soft  melodies 

Floatingly  borne  on  the  fitful  breeze : 

The  leaflet's  light  rustle,  the  stream's  low  fall, 

And  the  sounds  of  life  that  are  musical 

From  the  carol  clear  of  the  joyous  bird 

To  the  hum  of  the  insect,  fidntly  heard. 

Earth  is  gemmed  by  flowery  eyes 

Staining  its  emerald  vest  with  dies 

Bright  and  varied  as  those  that  ^ow 

Where  smiles  amid  tears  the  iris  bow ; 

The  light  of  the  sun,  as  he  floats^n  high, 

Piercing  the  forest  canopy 

Checkers  the  landscape  of  lawn  and  glade 

With  golden  glimpses,  and  spots  of  shade. 

So  graceful  and  tranquil  the  sylvan  scene 

You  might  deem  it  the  home  of  the  huntress  queen ; 

In  truth,  the  picture  new  charms  could  gain 

From  the  presence  of  nought  but  her  woodland  train. 

From  out  yon  grove  a  rustling  grows 
Like  the  swaying  back  of  parted  boughs, 
A  light  step  presses  the  herbage  green, 
And  from  the  copse's  verdant  screen 
A  form  advances,  of  godlike  mien. 
Unfading  youth  in  his  features  glows  : 
Beauty  its  glory  around  him  throws;    ■ 
From  the  curls  that  cluster  about  his  head 
Two  downy  wings  their  pinions  spread. 
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Two  Jnngt,  firom  the  ancle*!  tarn,  unfeM 
Their  plumage  tinted  with  parpie  and  gold  ; 
And  by  theae  aigna  to  men  *tii  given 
To  know  the  messenger  of  heayen. 

A  rill  that  firom  a  hidden  source 
Steals  down  the  glen  its  winding  course. 
Checked  bjr  a  moss-grown  rock  in  its  tide, 
Changes  its  bed  to  a  basin  wide. 
Pure  sparkling  aand  the  bottom  pavea, 
Soft,  grassy  banks reatrsin  the  waves; 
And  a  laurel  grove  with  ita  starry  flowers 
Aears  oa  the  brink  its  mazy  bowers. 

Beneath  the  shade  as  Hermes  bends 

A  roey  shower  of  buds  descends ; 

And  as  the  turf  his  form  receives, 

Gently  and  ooolingly  wave  the  leaves. 

But  little  he  heeded  the  turfs  soft  ease, 

Odors,  or  blossoms,  or  balmy  breeze ; 

For  deep  and  sad  were  the  thoughts  of  his  breast. 

And  his  wakened  passions  refused  him  rest. 

His  thoughts  were  of  Issa,  the  sylph  of  the  wood. 

Whom  long  he  had  sought,  though  still  vainly  he  sued ; 

Of  her  fawn-like  fbrm,  and  her  step  as  light, 

And  the  beam  of  her  eye,  divinely  bright. 

And  her  long,  rich  tresses,  dark  as  night ; 

Of  her  fear  and  flight,  when  first  he  told 

His  ardent  love,  in  words  as  bold ; 

How,  when  the  nymph  to  list  would  deign, 

The  music  of  his  voice  was  vain; 

And  honied  words,'and  studied  art, 

Had  nought  availed  to  touch  her  heart. 

Till,  as  he  mused  upon  his  care, 

He  half  was  tempted  to  despair. 
«        •        •        •        • 

Just  then  through  air,  there  seemed  to  float 
A  passing  sweet,  yet  strange,  wild  note  : 
Again  ! — he  started  at  the  tone, 
Unlike  aught  else  his  ear  had  known ; 

And  yet  again  that  strange  sound  thrills, 
With  wilder  power,  and  deeper  swell. 

Rising  and  growing,  ail  it  fills 
All  air  with  its  harmonious  spell ; 
Then,  with  a  tremulous,  dying  strain 
It  faintly  fades  into  silence  again. 
As  clear  and  sweet,  but  more  thrillingly  low 
Than  the  sound  of  Apollo's  silver  bow.* 


•  JeirP^  dh  MXayyii  yira^  d^i^o#o  finXo.'-ll,  (paaim). 
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There  is  a  spot  in  that  Uarel  bower 
Where  the  sunbeaine  fall  in  a  golden  shower, 
And  through  the  clusters  of  blossoms  pale 
Sweeps  the  free  current  of  the  gale. 
Full  in  the  path  of  the  zephyr's  sighs 
The  stony  shell  of  a  tortoise  lies  :* 
Time,  and  the  touches  of  decay 
Have  mouldered  the  eofter  parts  away ; 
But  the  rigid  chords  of  the  sinews  stiU 
Are  tightly  strained  o*er  the  hollow  shell ; 
And  the  air,  as  it  yibrates  o'er  the  strinp 
Bean  their  rich  tones  upon  its  winga. 

Boon  as  the  trembling  notes  expire, 

The  god,  transported,  grasps  the  lyre, 

And  lightly  bounding  down  the  glade, 

Speeds  him  to  Issa,  scornful  maid. 

Tired  of  the  chase,  the  nymph  reollnefl 

Beneath  the  shade  of  tendrilled  yines. 

Where  the  soft  southwest,  from  its  pinions  flings 

The  perfume  of  all  odorous  things. 

Hermes  bends  his  plumed  head. 

Veils  his  eyes  as  if  in  dread. 

Sinks  to  earth  upon  his  knee. 

At  her  side,  adoringly : 

Places  so  the  mottled  shell 

That  the  zephyr's  fitful  swell 

Freely  o'er  the  chords  may  thrill. 

It  comes !  it  passes ! — ^wild  music  rings 

At  its  flying  touch,  from  the  quivering  strings. 
•        •••*••« 

The  nymph,  enchanted,  heard  the  wind-notes  wild 
To  Hermes  murmured,  *  I  am  thine' — and  smiled  : 
The  god,  transported,  clasped  her  to, his  breast. 
And  owned  his  sorrows  soothed,  his  hbon  blest. 

Ar£M. 


TRUTH  THE  AIM  Of  AN  AUTHOR. 

There  is  a  very  striking  contrast  between  our  writers  of  the 
present  day,  and  those  great  authors  who  shone  during  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  While  we  have  been  advancing  in  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  that  literary  genius  and  taste  which  so  distin- 
guished our  ancestors.    Our  writers  are  wanting  in  that  honest 
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good  sense,  that  simple,  and  natural  feeling,  that  royal  might  of 
intellect,  which  singly,  or  united,  we  almost  always  see  in  the 
standard  writers  of  our  literature.  There  is  less  of  the  free  soul, 
and  the  strong  reason,  now,  th^n  there  used  to  be. 

When  men  first  began  to  compose,  their  feelings  were  wild, 
and  unchained  as  the  mountain  wind.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  al- 
ways find  the  earliest  literature  of  every  original  nation,  marked 
by  a  sublime  beauty,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  petty  rules  of  civ- 
ilized imbecility.  But  when  society  has  become  more  closely 
bound  together,  and  men's  intellects  have  become  whetted  and  pol- 
ished by  continual  contact ;  when  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
what  is  in  it  and  around  it  is  extended,  the  literature  is  changed. 
We  then  have  an  era,  marked  by  the  union  of  the  energy,  and, 
now  chastened,  boldness  of  earlier  years,  with  the  industry,  ac- 
tivity, and  acuteness,  of  a  later,  and  more  elegant  age.  During 
such  a  period,  did  Milton  and  Shakspeare  write.  It  was  a  day  of 
transition  in  the  national  mind,  which  was  wakened  and  strength- 
ened by  a  stirring  and  sturdy  conflict. 

The  times  with  us  are  different  Many  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  write  and  speak,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  because 
it  is  the  fashion,  or  because  they  think  thereby  to  gain  reputa- 
tion or  wealth.  Indeed,  which  way  soever  we  turn,  whether  to 
the  discussions  in  the  public  journals,  to  the  speeches  in  Con- 
gress, or  in  our  various  popular  assemblies,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  almost  universal  want  of  a  sincere,  and  strong 
love  of  truth.  To  this  cause  can  be  traced,  I  think,  the  worst 
faults  of  our  writers. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  unmeaning 
length  and  artificial,  tinsel  style  of  many  of  their  productions. 

He  who  intelligently  esteems,  and  ardently  seeks  for  truth, 
conscious  of  how  much  there  is  to  be  found  and  presented  to  the 
world,  prizes  time  too  highly  to  be  willing  to  stop  and  sport  with 
his  readers,  or  to  astound  and  petrify  them  with  his  erudition  and 
eloquence.  He  has  something  to  tell,  and  it  is  told.  He  has  a 
mark  to  hit,  and  plants  his  bullet  there ;  while  others  less  wise 
and  more  ambitious,  scatter  their  small  shot  round  about  it,  in 
noisy  but  innocent  confusion.  He  has  sought  for  clear  and  defi- 
nite ideas,  and  has  got  them.  They  occupy  a  definite  space,  and 
have  a  perceptible  weight  and  meaning. 

The  lack  of  this  principle  appears,  likewise,  in  that  great  want 
of  moderation  and  modesty  which  our  writers  so  often  show. 
There  is  almost  always  a  sort  of  humility,  or  at  least  a  charity  of 
opinion,  discemable  in  the  writings  of  those  whose  aim  it  is  to 
find  and  unfold  the  truth.  They  are  men  who  comprehend 
themselves  so  well,  their  own  liability  to  err,  and  the  difficulties, 
so  numerous,  in  their  way,  that  they  are  willing  to  weigh  with 
firankness  and  care,  the  opinions  of  others.    They  never  seem  to 
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take  it  for  granted,  that  reason  and  wisdom  dwell  with  them 
alone,  or  that  their  Maker  has  gifted  them  with  the  sole  power  of 
judging,  and  the  sole  right  to  dictate  and  decide  what  is  expe- 
dient or  jast.  There  may  be  warmth  of  feeling  without  passion. 
The  subject  often  requires  it,  and  no  man  of  good  feelings  and 
benevolent  purpose,  can  restrain  it.  But  the  advice  of  Boling- 
broke  is  good :  "  Write  as  you  live,  without  passion ;  and  build 
your  reputation,  as  you  build  your  happiness,  on  the  foundations 
of  truth." 

The  mass  of  Hght  literature  that  is  so  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
consumed  at  the  present  day,  speaks  sadly  for  the  taste  that  is 
abroad  in  the  country.  The  mind  that  can  take  delight  in  read- 
ing, and  meditating  on  works  of  this  stamp,  can  have  little  real 
relish  for  truth,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  but  poorly  able  to  com- 
prehend or  to  find  it.  For  these  outrage  all  truth  ;  and  he  who 
can  see  and  feel  this  is  at  once  disgusted.  For  the  same  reason 
that  he  loves  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  can  linger  with  admi- 
ration on  their  pages;  that  he  delights  to  "live  along  their  lines," 
and  luxuriate  over  the  beauty,  and  strength  of  their  language,  the 
deep  sublimity  of  their  conce{5tions,  and  the  true  characters  they 
have  drawn  ;  for  this  reason,  does  he  put  away  in  displeasure  and 
sorrow,  such  superlative  farces  on  human  nature.  And  yet,  these 
devourers  of  love,  and  daggers,  and  nonsense,  imagine  that  they 
are  studying  "style,"  or  searching  out  the  "secret  springs  of  ac- 
tion," or  cultivating  the  "finer  feehngs,"  and  would  fain  have  oth- 
ers believe  it  too.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  are  few  things  that 
so  belittle  the  soul  as  the  reading  of  such  works.  If*they  displayed 
any  of  that  high,  native  romance  of  feeling,  so  richly  eloquent  in 
the  great  English  poetess  ,*  any  of  the  intellect  of  De  Stael,  or  of 
that  consummate  knowledge  of  men  which  has  so  distinguished 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  case  would  be  difierent.  As  they  are,  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  beget  a  puling  sentiment,  and  sickly  taste, 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  man  and  a  scholar. 

This  age  has  been  well  named  by  Carlyle,  a  mechanical  age. 
Men  do,  in  reality,  think,  speak,  and  write,  as  parts  of  machines, 
moving  together,  and  dependant  on  each  other ;  and  yet,  obey  in 
80  doing,  no  fixed  laws,  but  change  with  the  changing  rules  of  pop- 
ular custom.  They  have  at  last  become  so  civilized,  that  their 
souls  have  lost  much  of  their  own  native  and  guiding  power. 
They  are  cramped  and  bound  tight  about  by  the  stiff  restraints 
of  an  arbitrary  fashion,  lest  they  should  breathe  deeply  and  full| 
of  the  free  air,  and  grow  up  to  a  perfect  stature  and  natural  pro- 
portion. The  barbarian  speaks  as  he  feels ;  our  civilized  man,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  feel.  The  former  may  be  at  one  extreme,  but 
the  latter  is  surely  at  the  worse.  If  it  is  customary  to  be  unable 
to  comprehend  a  certain  author — he  is  darker  and  more  obscure 
than  the  realms  of  ^haos  and  old  night.    If  a  certain  claas  of  men 
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have  begun  to  prate  eztravagantiy  oa  any  subject — at  once  a 
thousand  ears  catch  the  strain,  and  a  thousand  tongues  thunder 
the  silly  paradoxes  over  the  wide  country.  Calm  eyed,  and  calm 
voiced  men  are  few.  Our  writers  receiving  their  impulse,  not 
from  an  original,  ever  active  force  within,  but  from  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  a  power  without  and  around,  assume  language  and 
sentiments  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them»  Or  at  least,  they 
do  not  write  out  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  their  own  indi- 
vidual, spontaneous  feelings,  their  own  original,  and  calmly  diges- 
ted ideas.  Hence,  it  is  plain  must  proceed  much  that  is  artificial 
and  sometimes  ridiculous.  As  in  daily  life,  those  who  act  out 
their  own  real  candid  selves,  are  seldom  or  never  the  objects  of 
sport,  so  is  it  in  writing.  He  who  writes  because  his  honest, 
strong  convictions  force  him,  is  not  often  foolish  or  contemptible. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  always  seeking 
the  truth  in  our  investigations,  in  all  its  extent  and  exactness,  if 
we  would  judge  aright,  and  wish  to  enjoy  the  quiet  fixedness  of 
certainty. 

Moral  truth,  the  most  important  of  all,  does  not,  like  mathe« 
matical,  force  itself  upon  us.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  our 
perception  of  the  axioms  and  postulates  of  morality  is  slow,  dull, 
and  oftentimes  false.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty.  There  is 
danger  lest  this  mental  sense  be  injured  so  that  it  deceive,  or  fail 
us ;  for  nmch  is  required  of  it.  There  are  many  positions  in 
which  objects  must  be  seen,  and  the  inward  eye  must  be  able 
to  recognize  them ;  there  are  different  mediums  through  which 
the  light  must  pass, — ^the  eye  must  compensate  for  refractiot), 
and  false  coloring,— -^nd  lastly,  the  organ  itself  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  by  careless  using,  the  nice  lenses  are  easily  turned 
awry,  or  so  fixed  in  one  position,  that  they  can  no  longer  adapt 
themselves  to  the  ever  changing  situations  in  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  judge  of  comiplex  and  difficult  objects.  We  may 
not  tamper  with  our  minds.  They  are  sufficiently  erring,  of  ne- 
cessity, and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  the 
right  course.  The  river  has  once  broken  its  bounds,  and  though 
its  channel  be  the  straightest,  and  deepest,  and  its  embankments 
high  and  strong,  there  is  always  some  place  of  weakness — some 
small  stream  still  flowing  from  a  gap  but  partly  filled.  Be  watch- 
ful and  busy,  or  it  will  open  a  way  for  the  whole  body  of  waters ; 
they  will  be  poured  out  on  the  plain, — their  strength  divided,  and 
their  purity  lost. 

With  our  best  endeavors  to  reach  the  truth,  we  sometimes  err ; 
and  the  more  careless  we  are,  the  ofiener  do  we  wander.  He  who, 
for  any  reason,  accustoms  himself  to  write  against  the  opinion 
his  honest  convictions  approve,  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  his  per- 
ception of  truth  less  quick,  and  nice.  The  order  and  sjrmmetry 
of  his  mind  is  broken  up.  His  habits  of  thinking  become  weak  am 
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loose  ;  the  exact  reverse  of  that  close  and  compact  investigation, 
which  alone  is  sure  to  guide  aright.  He  learns  to  seek  for  argu- 
ments in  place  of  truth,  and  is  ever  apprehensive  lest  the  next 
will  overturn  all  that  he  has  found  before.  There  clings  about 
him  continually  a  shackling  fear,  nay,  almost  a  consciousness  that 
he  has  foolishly  blundered,  which  gives  rise  either  to  a  wavering 
timidity,  or  a  determined  and  unmanly  obstinacy.  Like  the 
stream,  his  strength  is  divided,  and  he  wanders  blindly  on,  till 
lost  in  the  pestilent  marshes  of  error. 

Every  writer  ought,  therefore,  to  make  it  an  uqchanging  prin- 
ciple of  action,  to  seek  the  exact  truth  in  the  case  of  each  par- 
ticular subject  that  comes  before  him,  and  having  found  it,  to  un- 
fold it.  He  will  then  enjoy  a  quiet,  unassuming  self  respect, 
and  command  the  confidence  and  approval  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  will  escape  all  those  contemptible  faults  of  style,  which  are 
the  constant  marks  of  a  narrow  mind,  or  a  narrow  soul ;  and  will 
often,  too,  show  a  strength,  and  self-sustaining  loftiness  of  con- 
ception, which  will  disarm  the  critic,  and  oblige  him  to  stop  and 
confess  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  man.  Such  an  one,  he  wiM>  has 
this  sure  consciousness  of  right,  who  can  feel  his  vigorous  heart 
at  each  stroke  beat  honest  blood  throughout  his  frame,  alone  can 
walk  erect  and  secure  amid  friends  and  foes,  through  prosperity 
and  adversity.  Solicitous  for  the  cause  of  truth  alone,  he  will 
see  with  gladness  his  own  errors  uncovered,  their  ill  tendency 
arrested,  and  will  feel  no  anxiety  lest  his  works  and  name  should 
not  descend  to  posterity  ;  convinced  that  if  they  deserve  it,  they 
vnll  be  immortal, — willing  that  if  unworthy,  they  should  die. 
Such  is  the  spirit  our  countrymen  need.  It  is  that  which  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men  have  almost  always  possessed  in  a  high 
degree.  Thus  has  it  been  in  Greece,  in  England,  and  in  Amer- 
ica— with  Socrates,  with  Milton,  Newton,  Washington,  and 
Franklin.  It  must  be  so  of  necessity ;  for  in  the  one  case^ — the 
great  man  is  able  to  compass  at  a  view  so  large  a  portion  of  all 
truth,  to  see  so  clearly  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  those  different 
parts  of  the  one  universe,  which  are  open  to  his  sight,  that  it 
would  be  an  outrage  on  the  very  laws  of  his  being,  it  would  be 
going  contrary  to  his  own  nature,  to  have  a  different  aim,  or  a 
stronger  desire.  In  the  case  of  the  good  man,  from  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  good,  he  loves  the  truth  as  he  loves  bis  God,  and  seeks 
.to  know  and  follow  it  as  he  seeks  to  know  and  obey  his  Maker. 

By  learning  from  the  example  that  either  of  these  sets  us,  our 
countrymen  (and  we  with  them)  may  avoid  the  worst  faults  of 
bad  writers,  and  reach  some  of  the  high  excellencies  of  those 
whose  works  are  a  lasting  blessing,  and  an  unfading  honor  to 
their  native  land. 

rot.  iv.  45 
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THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  REGICIDES. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church,  In  New  Haven,  are  three  grayes  which  hare  long  excited  inter- 
eat,  from  the  tradition  that  they  contain  the  aehea  of  Whalley,  GolTe,  and  DixweU,  the  Regicides. 
The  Tory  minnte  inquiries,  instituted  by  President  BUles  into  the  last  history  of  these  ilhistrl- 
ous  exiles,  render  it  liighly  probable  tbatGofiband  Whalley,  were  first  interred  In  Hadley,  and 
that,  for  fear  of  outrage,  their  remains  were  secretly  transferred  to  New  Haven,  and  laid  by  the 
side  of  Dixwell,  who  is  known  to  have  been  buried  l>eneath  the  stone  which  bears  bis  name. 
The  mysterious  characters,  chiseled  upon  the  now  misshapen  and  rugged  monuments,  are  but 
tokens  of  the  fear  expressed  by  Dixwell  on  his  death  bed,  "that  his  enemies  might  dishonor 
hiswhes.** 


Ob  !  more  with  noiselew  tread ; 
Wake  not  the  peaceful  dead. 

Who  slumber  near! 
Earth  hath  no  nobler  dost, 
Committed  to  her  trust, 

Than  moulders  here. 

No  maible  tends  its  aid, 
Nor  cypresa  bends  to  shade 

Their  narrow  home ; 
Yet,  where  these  ashes  sleep. 
In  distant  times  to  weep 

Shall  pilgrims  oome. 

Once  these  with  princes  shone. 
And  girt  a  monarch's  throne, 

Its  pride  and  power : 
Among  the  true,  the  brave. 
Where  hostile  banners  wave, 

Thejr  led  the  flower. 

One  mom,  in  solemn  state, 
A  lordly  council^sate : 

Its  king  was  there. 
No  jeweled  lustre  now 
Adorns  his  regal  brow, 

Dark  with  despair. 

And  deeper  grew  that  gloom, 
As  his  reverselesB  doom 

Was  read  aloud : 
And  wild  his  fierce  eye  rolled, 
But  met  a  glance  as  cold 

From  that  stem  crowd. 

Along  the  vaultedlusle 
Forth  from  that  stately  pile 
With  measured  tread, 


A  guard  of  steel-clad  men 
Back  to  his  grated  den 
Their  monarch  led. 

Soon,  the  brief  respite  past, 
There  came  upon  the  blast 

A  sullen  knell : 
It  loosed  that  captive's  chain. 
And  led  him  forth  again 

From  his  damp  cell. 

Close  hanging  on  his  path, 
A  nation  in  its  wrath 

For  vengeance  cries. 
An  hour — the  scene  is  o'er— 
Low  welt'ring  in  his  gore 

A  monarch  lies ! 


Years  past — an  exile  came, 
His  father's  throne  to  claim : 

That  once  restored — 
His  long  imprisoned  ire. 
O'er  those  who  slew  his  sire 

In  fury  poured. 

Some  on  the  scaffold  bowed, 
As  watched  the  gaping  crowd 

Their  parting  breath : 
Some  dragged  the  clanking  chain 
Till  madness  fired  the  brain — 

A  living  death. 

Three  crossed  the  ocean  wave, 
To  find  at  least  a  grave. 

On  Freedom's  shore  : 
The  bloodhounds  fast  behind, 
Swifl  as  the  viewless  wind 

Our  land  azplore. 
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From  crag  to  crag  tbey  fly— 
Their  roof  the  open  sky — 

Their  couch  the  stone : 
A  damp  and  dismal  cave, 
A  skiff  upon  the  wave^ 

Is  theirs  alone. 

They  are  waked  at  the  midnight  homr 
To  retreat  from  the  arm  of  power. 

Or  remain  to  die  : 
They  are  warned  as  they  kneel  in  prayer 
To  escape  to  the  mountain  air. 

By  the  foe*s  fierce  cry. 

It  was  whispered  that  holy  men 
Had  access  to  these  outlaws'  den 

And  imparted  aid : 
That  concealed  by  the  laurePs  bloom 
Was  a  stone,  *mid  the  forest  gloom, 

Where  their  food  was  laid. 


It  was  thus  for  a  score  of  yei 
The  lone  prey  of  relentless  ieara— 

That  they  lingered  on ; 
Till  old  age  laid  his  wasting  hand 
On  the  brows  of  the  exiled  band, 

And  the  conquest  won. 


It  is  over — ^the  toilsome  strife ; 
The  long  struggle  to  rescue  life 

Is  forever  o'er : 
The  strict  search  for  the  outlawed  men. 
Through  the  wild  and  the  silent  glen. 

Shall  be  known  no  more. 

They  who  sought  them  acroaa  the  wave 
Long  have  slept  in  the  narrow  grave— 

They  have  ceased  to  hate } 
And  the  son  who  regained  the  crown, 
He  hath  laid  it  forever  down, 

And  resigned  hb  state. 

Yet  betray  not  the  sacred  trust. 
Lest  some  outrage  insult  their  dost, 

From  forgotten  foes ; 
For,  o%rhnng  by  this  temple's  shade, 
Are  the  bones  of  the  exiles  laid, 

In  their  last  repose. 

Fare  thee  well !  yet  with  noiseless  tread, 
Lest  thou  startle  the  weary  dead 

From  his  tranquil  rest : 
It  was  long  ere  they  shelter  found- 
Let  them  sleep  'neath  the  grassy  mound 

Never  more  opprest. 

v.  B.  c. 


JEDEDIAH  BIRCH. 

Jedkdiah  BntcH  was  a  genuine  Yankee,  In  him  existed  all 
that  frankness,  nobleness  of  spirit  and  humor,  which  are  charao 
teristic  of  this  class  of  people.  That  he  was  full  of  the  latter, 
even  to  overflowing,  needed  no  other  evidence  than  the  constant 
winking  of  his  right  eye,  and  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  left 
comer  of  his  mouth,  which  habits,  it  is  said,  he  contracted  while 
an  infant,  by  laughing  at  his  own  thoughta  Jedediah,  moreoveri 
had  been  a  traveler,  and  like  many  great  travelers  before  him, 
had  always  performed  his  journeys  on  horseback,  having  been 
^'  loaned"  while  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  ride  the  horse  on  a 
neighboring  canal.  Jedediah  was  distinguished  above  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  was  looked  up  to  by  even  the  highest  men  in  Pinetown, 
for  be  stood  six  feet  twelve  inches  in  his  stockings.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  seem,  in  all  the  public  meetings,  Jedediah, 
although  a  very  fluent  and  argumentative  speaker,  possessed  but 
litlte  weighti  never  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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His  dress,  which  was  peetiltarly  characteristic  of  the  man,  was 
always  the  same,  consisting  of  a  bell-crown'd,  broad-rim'd  hat, 
alternately  painted  white  and  black  to  suit  the  changes  of  the 
season ; — a  short  cloth  jacket,  always  patched  in  the  inside  to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  exterior ; — a  loose  pair  of  buck- 
skin pantaloons,  the  appearance  of  which  was  varied  by  turning 
them  inside  out  whenever  he  went  to  church ;  and  lastly,  a  pair 
of  cowhide  boots,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  covered  with  lead 
to  preserve  his  understanding  amid  those  roughnesses  of  life 
which  "  try  mien's  soles."  Jedediah  wore  no  straps, — not  he, — 
they  were  too  expensive ;  but  in  order  that  the  interval  between 
his  pantaloons  and  boots  might  never  exceed  five  inches,  a  loop 
of  twine  from  the  top  of  the  latter  was  fastened  to  a  button  at 
the  bottom  of  the  former.  Such  was  Jedediah ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  has  been  minute,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had 
the  distinguished  Boz  ever  met  him,  Jedediah  Birch  would  have 
figured  as  the  sub-hero  in  another  set  of  papers. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  June.  Since  the  previous  Thanks- 
giving, nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Pinetown. 
Pinetown  is,  or  rather  was,  a  small  tract  of  land,  twelve  miles 
by  six,  situated  in  the  back  part  of  Massachusetts.  Like  many 
other  towns  in  our  country  equally  distinguished,  it  has  suffered 
much  neglect  at  the  hands  of  historians,  biographers  and  geogra- 
phers, no  mention  of  it  being  found  in  the  works  either  of  Bai>- 
croft,  Marshall,  or  Morse.  The  reader  will  please  throw  the  last 
two  periods  into  a  parenthesis  and  pass  on.  Indeed  so  very  quiet 
was  the  village,  that  the  tickings  of  the  town  clock  could  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  This  may  not  seem  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  bustling  spirit  usually  attributed  to  the  Yankees  ] 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  fields  had  all  been  ploughed  and  sown, — 
the  first  crop  of  grass  mown  and  gathered  in,  and  nothing  now 
remained  for  the  Pinetowners  but  to  sit  quietly  down  and  wait 
for  the  corn  and  fruits  to  ripen,  and  the  grass  to  attain  to  its  sec- 
ond growth.  Besides,  every  man  kept  a  store  in  his  own  house, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  the  noisy  '<  running  to  and 
fro"  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should  it  be  said  that  this 
is  in  opposition  to  the  love  of  trade  and  close  bargains  so  peculiar 
to  the  Yankees,  be  it  answered,  that  the  purchasers  at  each  store 
were  those  of  the  same  household.  The  father  sold  to  the  chil- 
dren and  received  his  pay  in  labor,  while  the  children  always 
took  good  care  to  make  the  best  bargain.  There  was  a  double 
advantage  in  this ;  the  first  is,  that  it  kept  all  the  money  within 
the  family, — ^the  second,  that  it  trained  up  the  children  for  two 
different  professions,  the  mercantile  and  agricultural.  There  was 
no  aristocracy  in  Pinetown, — that  is,  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
as  good  as  his  neighbor,  consequently,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  pure 
democracy.    Even  the  village  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  identical 
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in  body  if  not  in  name,  was  not  considered  as  very  much  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  villagers ;  for  while  he  knew  some  things 
they  did  not,  they  in  turn  knew  some  things  he  did  not,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  their  knowledge  was  equal.  If  there,  was  a 
single  individual  in  the  jAsce  who  was  allowed  any  claim  to  supe- 
riority it  was  Jedediah  Birch,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  a  traveler,  and  that  during  his  travels 
he  had  spent  several  days  in  the  city  where  the  aforementioned 
canal  terminated. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  philosopher  that  "  there  is 
a  time  for  every  thing."  This  was  true  in  regard  to  Pinetown. 
There  had  been  a  time  for  Thanksgiving, — ^it  had  passed.  There 
had  been  a  time  also  for  quiet, — ^that  too  had  passed, — and  now  it 
was  a  time  for  something  else,  at  least  so  thought  Jededisdi,  one 
hot  afternoon,  as  he  was  lying  half  asleep  and  half  awake  under 
the  shade  of  a  huge  oak  tree. 

"  By  golly !"  soliloquized  he,  "  this  is  too  tarnal  bad  for  nobody 
to  be  doing  nothin.  Here  'tis  more'n  six  months  and  we  ha'nt 
had  no  wedding,  nor  fimeral,  nor  quiltin,  nor  huskin,  nor  noth- 
in  else.  I  snum,  'tain't  the  thing  for  me.  How  lazy  every 
body's  grown ;  I  wonder  what  makes  'em  so.  .  There's  father, 
he's  fast  asleep,  and  mother's  a  helpin  him ;  and  Jerusha  and 
Charity  and  Huldah  are  sittin,  with  their  eyes  shut,  in  a  state 
of  vast  reflection,  as  the  owl  said  to  the  pigeon.  Hang  me.  If  I 
don't  do  somethin  to  make  'em  wake  up  again." 

Jedediah  thought  long, — Jedediah  thought  profoundly  too,  for 
he  ^'  had  studied  human  natur,  and  was  certain  that  nothing  but 
what's  new  will  start  a  Yankee."  The  idea  of  a  sleigh  ride  en- 
tered his  mind ;  that  was  out  of  the  question  as  it  was  now  almost 
mid-summer.  A  husking !  that  too  was  impossible,  for  the  com 
had  but  just  been  planted.  A  quilting !  ^4his  might  be  well 
enough,"  thought  our  hero,  ''  but  them  quiltins  has  too  much 
ceremony  about  'em  to  suit  me, — ^I  don't  like  so  much  perlite- 
ness,  as  the  man  said  when  they  were  carrying  him  to  prison." 

Jedediah  still  continued  to  think,  and  very  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  '<  there  wasn't  nothin  new  under  the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently nothin  could  be  done  to  get  up  somethin."  Jede* 
diah  went  home  very  low-spirited.  He  was  a  true  philanthro- 
pist, and  while  his  heart  yearned  over  his  fellow  villagers,  he  was 
sadly  grieved  that  he  could  not  ameliorate  their  condition.  After 
some  efibrt  he  reached  the  farm  house,  and  was  just  entering 
the  little  enclosure  which  adorns  the  front,  when  he  observed  a 
duck  very  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  geological  properties 
of  the  bottom  of  a  mud  puddle.  Now  there  was  nothing  very 
peculiar  about  the  duck,  or  the  puddle,  or  the  union  of  the  two. 
Jedediah  had  seen  the  same  things  a  thousand  times  before ; 
nevertheless,  he  stop!  and  gazed  ud  thought.    He  had  never 
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before  phlilosophized  upon  the  conduct  of  a  dack.  "  I  can't 
see,"  thought  he,  scratchiog  his  head, ''  what  'tis  ducks  love  dirty 
water  for !''  Now  this  certainly  was  a  question  which  might 
puzzle  the  brain  of  a  wise  man.  Jedediah  was  puzzled.  He 
looked  at  the  house, — at  the  setting  sun, — at  the  trees, — then  at 
the  duck  again.  Once  more  Jedediah  scratched  his  head  that 
he  might  start  something.  He  scratched  hard,  very  hard, — he 
scratched  with  all  his  might,  until  suddenly  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  his  hair  and  leaping,  at  least  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  excess  of  his  rapture,  '^  I've  got  it— -I've  got 
it" 

What  Jedediah  did  get  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Near  the  end  of  the  most  public  street  in  Pinetown,— most  pab- 
lic,  for  it  was  the  only  one, — stood  a  small,  red  house,  surrounded 
at  its  base  by  a  bed  of  tan,  and  ornamented  in  many  places  by 
the  recent  addition  of  several  new,  white  clapboards  and  shin* 
gles.  Wooden  panes  of  glass  also  were  not  wanting  in  just  that 
quantity  which  proved  the  possessor  a  frugal  man.  Within,  on 
the  evening  of  the  foregoing  day,  were  seated  around  a  pine  tar 
ble,  scoured  milk  white,  three  individuals, — Squire  Jenks,  the 
father, — Mrs.  Jenks,  the  mother, — and  Miss  Jenks,  the  daughter. 
The  old  gentleman  was  busily  engaged  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  an  almanac,  which,  from  its  appearance,  must  have  been  pre- 
pared not  only  "  to  suit  all  meridians,"  but  also  ^i  all  ages."  He 
was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  when  the  next  Fast  day  would 
come.  His  companion  was  hard  at  work  knitting,  while  the 
young  lady  was  striving  to  unite  two  parts  in  her  *' go-to-raeet- 
ing"  dress,  which  by  some  accident,  had  been  ^'  vi  et  armis"  sep- 
arated. The  stillness  already  mentioned  existed  here  also  in  full 
glory.  Nothing  could  be  heard  save,  occasionally,  a  rattling 
noise  in  the  prominent  organ  of  the  Squire's  face, — the  clicking 
of  the  old  lady's  needles  as  they,  in  measured  tone,  slipped  across 
each  other, — and  a  kind  of  sawing  sound  as  the  thread  followed 
the  "  wee  bit"  of  steel  through  the  young  lady's  dress.  A  tre- 
mendous rap,  which  threatened  to  beat  down  the  old  front  door, 
suddenly  started  the  group,  and  as  the  Squire  opened  it,  in  stalked, 
or  rather  rushed,  Jedediah. 

"  Why  la,  Mr.  Birch !  is  this  you  ?  Well  now,  I  guess  we're 
glad  to  see  you,"  was  the  united  greeting  of  Mr.  Jenks,  Mrs. 
Jenks,  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Jenks. 

"Yes,  this  is  me,"  answered  our  hero,  "and  if  you've  no  ob- 
jections I  should  like  to  see  Hannah  alone  a  minute.  I've  got 
somethin  plaguey  particular  to  tell  her." 

Hannah  was  not  a  bashful  girl  ,*  and  instead  of  blushing  and 
fidgetting  and  .screwing  her  mouth  into  the  shape  of  a  tunnel 
with  its  point  outward,  as  our  city  coquettes  are  wont  to  do,  she 
merely  said^  "  Then  just  come  on,"  catching  up  at  the  same  time 
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the  only  candle,  and  retiring  towards  the  kitchen.    Jedediah  fol- 
lowed his  leader. 

<<  Well,  if  it  aint  curious !"  said  Mrs.  Jenks  in  the  dark. 
"  Very  curious !"  ejaculated  the  Squire. 
'^  And  then  he  looked  so,"  added  the  dame. 
"  Yes,  80  he  did,"  replied  her  partner. 

Now  there  was  nothing  so  very  astonishing  in  Jedediah's  ap- 
pearance, save  that  his  pantaloons  had  their  best  side  out,  and  his 
hair  had  been  rubbed  down  so  smooth  with  lard,  that  a  fly  in  at- 
tempting to  alight,  had  slipped  off  and  broken  his  neck.    Yet  Jed- 
ediah  had  often  looked  so  before,  and  leaving,  therefore,  the  old 
folks  both  physically  and  mentally  in  the  dark,  we  will  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our  friend's  unexpected  visit. 
"  Hannah !"  said  Jedediah,  "  I've  been  thinkin." 
"  Have  you  though  ?  well  now,  that's  curious." 
"  Yes  I  have,  and  what  do  you  s'pose  it's  about  ?" 
"  Well,  I  can't  tell  unless  it's  about  me." 
''  Hem  I"  said  Jedediah  with  a  start,  ''  I  guess  you  want  to  try 
my  feelins,  as  the  boy  ssud  when  the  bee  stung  him.    No,  I 
was'nt  thinkin  of  you  alone." 

.    '<  I  hope  you  wan't  thinking  of  me  and  Patty  Brown,  was 
you  ?" 

<<  I  did'nt  mean  exactly  that.    I  meant  I  was  thinkin  of  doin 
somethin,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  pulL" 

"  Oh,  if  that's  it,  I'm  perfectly  agreed  to  help  you." 
Jedediah  laid  his  hat  on  an  old  tub.  He  did  it  very  carefully, 
for  it  was  his  only  hat.  Next,  he  passed  both  hsmds  across  his 
shining  hair,  to  make  smooth  still  smoother,  and  gave  a  violent 
twitch  to  his  right  collar,  that  he  might  look  the  more  important. 
This  being  satisfactorily  accomplished,  his  next  movement  was 
to  take  a  full  survey  of  the  kitchen  to  see  that  no  one  was  present 
but  themselves.  Satisfied  of  this,  he  seated  himself  gently  by 
the  side  of  Hannah  and  crossing  his  legs  and  smacking  his  lips 
just  three  times,  he  thrust  his  head  still  closer  to  that  of  the 
maiden,  and  then  bringing  down  his  right  hand  with  no  little 
force  upon  her  back,  he  at  the  same  instant  whispered,  ^'  What 
do  you  think  of  a  fishin  party  ?"  Hannah  started ;  whether  it 
was  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Jedediah's  lips  to  her  cheeks, — to 
the  blow  upon  her  back, — or  the  nature  of  the  question,  is  very 
uncertain  ;  nevertheless,  Hannah  started. 

<<A  fishin  party  I"  replied  she,  <<I  ha'nt  never  thought  any 
thing  about  it." 

"  I  know  you  ha'nt,  that's  why  I  asked  you !  I've  an  idea  of 
getting  up  a  fishin  party^  for  I  guess  its  a  deuced  fine  sort  of  a 
thing." 

^'  But  Where's  the  water  ?  There  is'nt  a  single  pond  in  all 
Pinetown ;  no,  nor  any  where  round." 
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Now  this  difficulty  had  already  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Jedediah,  but  his  inventive  genius  soon  removed  the  difficulty. 

"  We'll  fish  in  the  canal,"  was  his  triumphant  reply. 

''  But  is  there  any  fish  there  ?" 

"  Fish  ?  is'nt  there  a  heap  of  water  in  the  canal  ?  and  don't  fish 
live  where  there's  a  heap  of  water  ?  besides,  what  was  water 
made  for  but  for  fish  to  swim  in  ?" 

This  logic  was  conclusive,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  it  was 
decided,  that  on  the  next  Thursday  Jedediah  and  Hannah 
with  such  of  their  young  neighbors  as  might  wish  to  join  them, 
should  make  sundry  experiments  upon  the  fish  in  the  canal. 

Jedediah  rose  to  depart. 

"  Mind  now !  don't  you  tell  the  old  folks,  because  we  want  to 
take  'em  by  surprise,  when*we  bring  the  fish  back.  I  guess  its 
time  for  me  to  go  now,  so  I'll  leave  you  to  your  thoughts." 

Every  preparation  was  made  for  the  coming  frolic.  All  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  nature  of  bait  and  arrangement  of 
lines  was  obtained,  and  the  purchase  of  hooks  made,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  men  on  the  canal.  Not  a  hint  however 
escaped  as  to  the  place  of  fishing.  Every  thing  was  conducted 
with  profound  secrecy.  A  rude  raft  was  constructed  to  serve  in- 
stead of  a  boat,  and  hidden  in  the  woods  near  the  canal  ready  for 
launching. 

The  day  so  prospectively  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  piscatory 
tribe,  at  length  dawned  on  the  quiet  village  of  PinetoWn.  Even 
before  the  firisit  streak  of  light  appeared  on  the  eastern  sky,  a  dark 
shadow  might  be  seen  flitting  hastily  along  the  deserted  street, 
now  giving  a  signal  tap  at  one  house,  and  a  heavy  thump  at  an- 
other, according  as  the  inmates  were  more  or  less  initiated ;  and 
when  at  last  the  sun  rose,  a  party,  consisting  of  four  men  and 
twelve  women,  was  seen  wending  its  stealthy  way  across  fields 
and  wood-lots  towards  the  canal. 

"  Well  really !  this  going  a  fishing  is  plaguey  nice  fun,^'  said 
one  of  the  rustic  gallants,  to  the  fair  damsel,  who  was  literally 
huiging  upon  his  arm.     '^  Ain't  it  queer  ?" 

'<  I  should  kiod  of  think  it  was,"  responded  Bfiss  Tabithy 
Tuttle,  "  I  guess  it's  almost  equal  to  a  weddin." 

'^  Jedediah !  Jedediah !  Oh  Jedediah !"  shouted  a  voice  fitim  a 
huge  bonnet  with  one  of  the  smallest  specimens  of  the  female  sex 
hanging  to  it. 

Now  be  it  known  that  Jedediah  was  at  some  distance  in  advance, 
like  a  noble  captain,  leading  on  his  little  army  to  a  glorious  vie* 
tory,  and  when  he  heard  his  name  thus  hollowly  sounded  from 
the  rear,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  did  what  every  wise 
man  would  have  done  und6r  similar  circumstances,  that  is,  he 
slopt,  turned  round  and  exclaimed  very  beautifully,  *'  What  ?" 

« I'm  in  such  a  pickle !  oh  dear  Jedediah,  whirt  shall  I  do  ?" 
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<<  Well,  well !  talk  up  tsmart  and  tell  us  what's  the  matter,'' 
said  Mr.  Birch,  bringing  the  whole  company  to  a  dead  halt. 

<<  I've  come  off  in  such  a  fluster  I  forgot  the  dough-nuts." 

This  certainly  was  very  wrong,-^t  was  certainly  very  bad  j 
00  Jedediah  thought,--^and  so  thought  all  the  rest.  The  dough- 
nuts were  the  one  thing  indispensable,  and  although  they  had 
four  large  baskets  filled  with  gingerbread  and  cheese,  yet  what 
were  these  without  the  dough-nuts.  For  awhile  the  party  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  but  finally  it  was  concluded  that  Mr.  Obadi- 
ah  Sprout,  who  was  the  most  agile  young  man  present,  should 
return  for  the  "  Sine  qua  non,"  while  the  rest  proceeded. 

The  canal  was  at  length  reached  and  the  next  thing  was  to 
launch  the  raft.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  had  never 
once  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  our  hero,  while  he  was  con- 
structing it,  and  when  after  sundry  efforts,  the  young  men  found 
that  their  united  strength  was  insufficient  to  lift  the  raft,  anxiety 
and  disappointment  were  strongly  depicted  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  whole  party. 

As  when  some  noble  horse,  all  curried  and  combed,  and  sad« 
died  and  bridled,  is  led  up  to  the  door.  His  young  master,  in 
glorious  vesture,  comes  forth  from  his  splendid  mansion,  and  with 
a  single  bound  leaps  into  the  saddle,  that  he  may  display  his  su- 
perior horsemanship  to  the  multitude  of  admiring  maidens,  and 
when  after  coaxing  and  threatening,^  and  spurring  and  whipping, 
he  discovers  that  he  is  unable  to  stah  the  animal,  so  was  it  with 
our  gallants ;  '^  the  more  they  tugged  and  strained  over  the  raft^ 
the  more  it  would't  move." 

There,  reader,  how  do  you  like  that  beautiful  figure?  Ic 
strikes  us  as  being  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  found  either 
in  Homer  or  Yirgil,  and  has  been  introduced  in  order  that  you 
may  imitate  the  conduct  of  Jedediah  at  this  stage  of  the  storyi 
which  was  to  stop  and  breathe. 

Yankee  ingenuity  soon  remedied  the  difficulty. 

'^ Fve  been  thinkin,"  said  Mr.  Timothy  Parsnip,  ''that  these 
girls  might  give  us  a  bit  of  a  lift.  Darn  my  eyes  if  it  don't  go 
then;  there's  nothin  in  this  wide  world  like  wimen  when  a 
man's  got  into  a  snarl." 

^'  My  gofih  I  let's  help,"  cried  Miss  Betsey  Fudge  to  her  female 
friends,  and  help  they  did  in  good  earnest,  for  in  just  one  minute 
and  a  half,  splash  went  the  raft  into  the  water. 

But  a  short  time  was  consumed  in  getting  aboard,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  lines,  baiting  of  hooks,  Asc.,  and  very  soon  every 
.  one  was  ready  to  catch  the  first  fish,  and  earn  thereby  the  right 
to  kiss  the  whole  company.  Jedediah  however  is  to  be  excepted, 
who  acted  as  overseer  and  barter-general  on  the  occasion.  One 
long,  anxious  hour  passed  away  and  not  the  slightest  twitch  had 
been  felt  at  any  of  the  lines.    Some  thought  that  the  bait  must 
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be  ojf,  and  accordingly  pulled  up  at  least  twenty  times  in  a  min- 
ute for  examination,  bat  as  often  found  themselves  mistaken. 

"  That  ain't  the  way  to  catch  fish,"  exclaimed  Jedediah  ; 
"you  don't  give  'em  time  to  see  what  yqu  want  'em  to  do.  Just 
hold  still  a  bit  and  don't  be  so  uneasy,  as  the  butcher  said  when 
he  was  sticking  the  pig." 

Some,  however,  had  kept  their  lines  perfectly  still,  but  with 
no  better  success.    Jedediah,  however,  had  a  word  also  for  them. 

"  Why,  you  plaguey  fools !  don't  you  see  your  bait  ain't  hardly 
under  water?  you  do'nt  'spose  the  fish  is  going  to  trouble  them- 
selves to  come  up  here  do  you  ?  fish  down  lower." 

"  I  want  to  see  'em  bite,"  was  the  philosophical  reply  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  white  frock  and  black  stockings. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  won't,"  was  the  equally  philosophical  re- 
joinder. 

Another  had  her  hook  too  low,  and  the  opposite  advice  was  ac- 
cordingly given. 

"  I  guess  you  think  the  fish  live  under  ground,  like  moIe», 
don't  you?    TTiere,"  drawing  up  the  line  a  few  inches,  "just  let. 
it  be  so  a  minute,  and  I  guess  you'll  find  a  jerk  directly,  as  the 
hangman  said  to  the  fellow. " 

Another  hour  glided  by,  and  not  a  fish  had  left  its  original  ele- 
ment. The  sun  was  now  pouring  down  a  scorching  heat,  and 
not  the  slightest  whisper  of  a  breeze  could  be  heard  among  the 
trees.  The  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  upon  every  forehead, 
and  all  were  panting  and  gasping  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  rather  hot,"  said  the  little  maid  in  the  big 
bonnet. 

"  Ain't  it  though  ?"  briefly  replied  Miss  Hannah  Jenks. 

"  Oh  my !  how  sweaty  I  do  feel,"  groaned  Mr.  James  Fidget. 

"  I'm  concludin,"  said  a  trembling,  husky  voice,  "  that  there 
ain't  no  fish  here,  and  we'd  better  try  somewhere  else." 

Jedediah,  by  a  very  wonderful  coincidence,  had  also  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  the  raft,  therefore,  was  pushed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the  canal. 

"  Now  then  for  it !  I'm  certain  there  must  be  something  here," 
shouted  Mr.  Buel,  and  all  went  to  work  with  new  zeal.  Scarcely 
were  the  lines  down  when  a  cry  was  heard  firom  one  corner  of 
the  raft,  "  A  bite !  a  bite !  dear  me,  I've  got  a  bite !" 

"  You  don't  say  so !"— "  By  gosh!"—"  Go  it  Jerusha !"— broke 
forth  from  the  astonished  group.  AH  flung  down  their  lines  and 
crowded  around  the  fortunate  girl. 

"  Why  don't  you  pull  up !"  shouted  Jedediah. 

"  'Cause  I  can't,  it's  so  big." 

"  I  guess  she's  caught  one  of  them  levithaners  we  read  of  in 
the  Bible,"  said  one  very  wisely. 

"  Ain't  it  a  whale  ?"  inquired  another. 
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"  What  if  it  should  be  the  seaHsarpint  we've  hear'n  tell  of  ?   Oh 
*  dear  me,  I  always  was  afeard  of  snakes,"  added  a  third. 

'^  Let  me  just  git  hold,"  said  Jedediah,  "  I'll  pull  you  up,  old 
fellow,  I  know,  as  the  elephant  said  to  the  toad." 

The  valiant  youth  tugged  and  tugged,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
not  an  inch  of  line  could  he  gather  in.  ^'  What  a  swopper !  he 
pulls  like  all  creation,  as  the  woman  remarked  when  the  horse 
ran  away  with  her." 

Another  and  severer  effort  was  made,  and  directly  a  snap  and  a 
splash  were  heard,  for  as  the  line  loosed  its  hole  and  came  up, 
Jedediah  lost  his  balance  and  went  down.  Such  a  yelling, 
screaming,  and  crying,  followed  on  the  raft,  that  it  seemed,  verily, 
as  if  the  world  had  come  to  end,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  where 
Pinetown  is  stuck  on.  Although  this,  however,  was  not  the  fact, 
yet  it  was  almost  so  as  it  regarded  Jedediah,  for  turning  a  somer- 
set as  he  went  over,  so  great  was  his  momentum,  that  his  head 
was  thrust  some  distance  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  cana], 
and  he  was  left  in  an  inverted  position  with  his  legs  above  water, 
kicking  in  the  air. 

This  was  very  unexpected  to  Jedediah,  and  consequently  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  such  an  emei^ency.  Besides,  he 
had  pitched  so  far  from  the  raft  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
him,  and  there  he  stood,  or  rather  stuck,  kicking  and  splashing 
for  nearly  a  minute,  until  his  convulsive  efforts  had  loosened  his 
jif^r,  now  lower,  member  from  the  mud, '  when  suddenly  turn- 
ing another  somerset,  in  consequence  of  the  lead  upon  his  boots 
obeying  the  laws  of  gravity,  up  popt  a  head  which  looked,  cer* 
tainly,  very  unlike  that  of  Jedediah. 

I  have  said  that  Jedediah  was  a  philosopher,  and  were  there  no 
other  proof,  his  conduct,  at  this  tr3ring  moment,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  assertion.  And  wbat  think  you,  reader,  Jed- 
ediah Birch  did  ? 

^^  Swore,  doubtless !" 

No !  Jedediah  never  swore. 

"  Siwung  for  the  raft !" 
>    Not  exactly. 

"  Perhaps  he  cried." 

No,  nor  that  either,  for  there  was  water  enough  already  on  his 
cheeks.  This  is  what  he  did — ^mark  his  self-possession — he 
stood  perfectly  still  and  washed  his  face. 

^'Well  now!"  exclaimed  Jedediah,  when  the  ablution  was 
completed,  "it  wam't  my  intention  to  have  done  just  so.  I 
don't  care  much,  only  I  am  afeard  I  frightened  all  the  fish  away." 

Mr.  Birch,  certainly,  was  very  considerate.  In  his  philanthropy 
he  had  forgotten  himself,  and  thought  only  of  the  injury  which 
would  accrue  to  others  in  consequence  of  the  accident.  His  un- 
fortunate ^'  exploring  expedition,"  however,  was  a  damper  upon 
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the  feelings  of  the  party,  and  many  were  for  abandoning  at  once 
all  further  effort,  and  returning  home.  To  this  Jedediah  was  de- 
cidedly opposed.  '^  Did'nt  they  come  out  to  catch  lish ;  and  had 
they  got  what  they  came  for ;  and  ought  they  to  go  home  without 
getting  what  they  came  for  ?"  was  his  reasoning,  which  certainly 
was  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  rules  of  logic,  and  should 
have  satisfied  the  discontented ;  but  some  how  or  other,  the  idea 
had  become  general,  that  there  "  either  war'nt  any  fish  in  the  ca- 
nal, or  else  they  were  almighty  scarce."  After  discussing  the 
subject  for  several  minutes,  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  the 
weary  adventurers  should  proceed  first  to  refresh  their  inner  men 
and  women  with  gingerbread  and  cheese,  and  then,  <'  if  they  felt 
slick  enough,"  to  make  another  trial  upon,  the  aquatics.  No 
sooner  was  the  motion  carried  than  all  eyes  were  simultaneously 
directed  towards  the  baskets  of  provisions,  when  lo !  not  a  basket 
was  to  be  seen.  Here  was  trouble  indeed.  What  could  have  be- 
come of  them. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  ain't  no  yeller  garters  here  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Parsnip. 

Now  this  was  a  very  improper  question  for  a  young  man  to  ask 
in  such  company,  and  the  ladies  would  certainly  have  blushed, 
even  to  blackness,  within  five  minutes,  had  not  the  speaker  soon 
explained  his  meaning. 

"  I  guess  I've  read  once  in  my  spellin  book  of  yeller  garters  be- 
in  in  rivers,  and  that  they  were  so  plaguey  big  they  could  eat 
up  a  house  and  all  its  chimbleys.  May  be  one  of  these  critters 
has  got  our  gingerbread  and  cheese." 

The  question  then  was,  could  such  a  monster  appear  and  com- 
mit his  depredations  undiscovered ;  and  as  no  such  animal  had 
been  seen,  Mr.  Parsnip's  hypothesis  found  but  few  supporters. 
Others  thought  that  the  basket  must  have  been  pushed  overboard 
during  the  recent  confusion,  but  whether  this  was  the  case,  or 
whether  an  alligator  bad  indeed  been  the  robber,  it  is  for  the  saga- 
cious reader  to  determine.  "Plague  take  it !  they're  gone  some- 
how that's  sartin,  but  what  how,  darn  me  if  I  can  tell,"  was  the 
very  wise  conclusion  of  Jedediah.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
gather  up  their  lines  and  return  home.  To  fish  without  ginger- 
bread and  cheese,— that  was  impossible ;  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  !  as  well  might  they  fish  without  bait !  Accordingly, 
the  raft  was  pushed  towards  the  shore,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
party  were  once  more  on  "  terra  firma,"  wending  their  way  to- 
wards Pinetown. 

"  The  next  time  you  ask  me  to  go  a  fishin  Mr.  Birch,"  said 
Miss  Hannah  Jenks,  "  I  guess  you'd  better  look  out.  I  aint  a 
goin  to  be  treated  so  for  no  thin,  I  know." 

"  I  wish  you'd  drowned,"  cried  Miss  Fudge. 

"  You  desarve  a  good  lickin,"  snarled  the  young  lady  in  whit« 
and  black. 
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"  Don't  you  never  come  to  our  house  agin ;  if  you  do  I'll  show 
you  what's  what,"  threatened  the  big  bonnet. 

Such  was  the  abuse  heaped  upon  poor  Jedediah,  and  so  excited 
did  they  finally  become,  that  "  lynch  law"  wotild  very  soon  have 
been  administered  to  the  criminal,  had  they  not  descried  some- 
thing at  a  short  distance  from  them  very  much  like  a  man  asleep. 

Such  a  sight  was  yery  common  in  Pinetown.  Miss  Fudge 
had  seen  it, — ^Mr.  Parsnip  had  seen  it, — all  indeed  had  been  eye 
witnesses  of  such  a  spectacle,  and  the  slumberer  would  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  had  not  Jedediah  thought  that  the  dress  and 
whole  appearance  resembled,  very  astonishingly,  those  of  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  despatched  for  the  dough-nuts. 

^<  Bless  me  !  if  there  aint  Obadiah  Sprout !"  shouted  the  man 
of  height,  thereby  turning  the  current  of  feeling  from  himself 
towcurds  the  sleeper,  or  rather  towards  his  basket,  for  no  sooner 
were  the  words  uttered  than  the  woods  resounded  with  the  shout 
"  there's  Obadiah !"  and  Uke  hungry  wolves,  all  rushed  to  the 
prey. 

Trouble  upon  trouble.  The  basket  was  safe,  but  not  a  dough- 
nut was  to  be  seen  within  it,  for  Obadiah,  stopping  to  refresh 
himself  with  one  only,  had  become  so  enamoured  of  the  rest, 
that  he  was  unable  to  check  the  vibratory  motion  of  his  jaws 
until  all  had  disappeared,  and  then  had  lain  down  to  '^  catch  a 
nap"  as  a  kind  of  dessert  to  his  dinner.  Now  the  Pinetown  party 
were  mortal  men,  or  rather  one  third  were  mortal  men  and  the  rest 
mortal  women,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  were  destitute 
of  the  feelings  and  passions  which  belong  to  flesh  and  blood,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Jedediah,  to  skin  and  bones.  To  be  betrayed  thus 
by  one  into  whose  hands  they  had  intrusted  the  very  "  staff  of  life," 
was  beyond  all  endurance,  and  very  feelingly  therefore,  was  an 
application  immediately  and  simultaneously  made  of  feet  and 
hands  to  every  part  of  the  offender's  body.  But  the  party  were 
too  weak  to  kick  and  strike  long,  so  reduced  had  they  become  by 
hunger  ;  and  after  venting  their  rage  upon  the  milucky  Obadiah, 
they  left  him,  and  in  a  few  hours  succeeded  in  crawling  slowly 
along  to  their  dwellings  in  Pinetown. 

"  Well  Jedediah,"  said  Squire  Jenks,  a  few  days  after  the  ad- 
venture, "  so  you  went  a  fishing  in  the  canal.  Did  you  catch 
any  thing  ?" 

"  Why  I  can't  exactly  say  as  we  did.  Somehow  or  other  the 
fish  did'nt  understand  it,  and  could'nt  get  on  to  the  hook  no  how 
they  could  try.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Squire,  one  of  the  gals  got 
a  most  all  fired  bite,  as  the  chap  said  when  the  shark  grabbed 
him." 

"  Hannah  says  'twas  nothing  but  a  log." 

<^  Well,  now  !  that  shows  most  sartinly  to  my  mind  that  Han- 
nah's a  fool.    Now  I  ask  you,  Squire  Jenks,  as  a  man,-«-*as  a  mor- 
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alons  man, — as  a  gelectman, — as  a  man  who's  ciphered  to  *  the 
rule  of  three/  and  studied  jography, — did  you  ever  see  or  hear'n 
tell  that  a  log  could  bite  at  a  hook  ?" 

That  was  a  poser ;  it  took  the  Squire  "  all  aback,"  and,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  completely  dumb  foundered  him."  Jede- 
diah's  trimnph  was  complete ;  he  had  silenced  the  ^'  man  of  great- 
est lamin  in  the  town,"  and  from  that  time  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion was  entertained  in  the  mind  of  any  individual,  but  that  ei- 
ther a  leviathan  or  a  seanserpent  had  been  hooked,  if  not  caught, 
in  the  Pinetown  canaL  At  the  next  fall  meeting,  Jedediah  Birch, 
Esq.,  was  unaninfously  chosen  parish-clerk,  vice  Mr.  Thomas 
Slump,  removed. 

M.  S. 


DEATH  OF  SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

**  Now  the  PhiliiUnM  fooght  af  aintt  brael ;  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  befoM  the  Phllie- 
Unea^  and  fell  down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa. 

"  And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him ;  and  he  was  eore  wounded  of 
the  archers."— L  Bam.  zxxi,  1,  SL 

"And  Darrid  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul,  and  oyer  Jonathan  his  son.*'— n.  Sax. 
1,17. 

Faik  Canaan  was  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  night. 
The  winds  on  Gilboa  had  ceased  from  their  might ; 
Not  a  breath  woke  the  leaves  of  the  cedar's  dark  bough, 
And  the  voice  of  the  waters  was  distant  arid  low. 
Who  stands  on  the  summit,  unscreened  from  the  skj, 
With  a  night-clouded  mien,  and  a  wild,  troubled  eye  P 
'Tis  Israel's  chieftain^  the  son  of  the  spear ,~- 
Doth  he  tremble  at  battle,—- can  Saul  have  a  fear, — 
The  w^orior  whose  name  is  a  watchword  in  fight  ? 
His  soul  is  unmanned  bj  the  visions  of  night. 
For  the  prophet  of  Ramah,  recalled  from  the  tomb, 
Hath  foretold  him  the  future,  unfolded  his  doom  : 
"  When  the  morning  shall  kindle  the  waves  of  jon  sea, 
Thou  shall  rest,  hapless  monarch  !  in  silence  with  me." 

Awake  from  thy  musing — what  light  gleams  afar  ?  • 
'Tis  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  sweeping  onward  to  war ; 
Like  a  blast  from  the  north,  like  a  storm  on  the  deep 
They  speed,  while  the  Hebrews  are  buried  in  sleep. 
Rouse  up  from  your  slumbers  !  ye  men  of  tlic  Lord, 
Abandon  your  dreams  for  the  strife  of  the  sword ! 
The  plumes  of  the  heathen  float  wild  on  the  gale- 
Beware  !  'tis  the  sheen  of  their  iron-wrought  mail ; 
'Tis  the  battle-shout  rings  over  moontain  and  dell ; 
May  they  meat  a  red  welcome — a  bloody  ftrewell  I 
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Too  late  if  the  f  ommoiiB,  the  warning  in  vaiui 
The  heroei  of  Saul  shall  ne'er  conquer  again ; 
For  the  spearmen  are  breathing  the  breath  of  the  strifhy 
And  the  shaft  of  each  bowman  is  thirsty  for  life ; 
The  war-horse  is  trampling  their  limbs  on  the  groundy 
And  the  pitiless  rider  is  dealing  his  woand  > 
Sad  Israel  faints — her  proud  warriors  are  low^— - 
Thej  are  swept  from  their  ranks  by  the  tide  of  the  fbe ; 
Bold  Jonathan  sleeps  on  the  breast  of  the  fieldy 
And  vainly  his  father  relies  on  the  shield, 
His  spirit  is  drooping,  his  eye  waxes  dim, 
For  each  well-guided  arrow  is  pointed  at  him. 

The  conflict  was  oyer,— the  glad  rising  sun 
Looked  smilingly  down  on  the  field  that  was  won ; 
The  camp  of  the  Hebrew  wss  still  and  serene, 
And  the  banners  of  Dagon  waved  wild  o*er  the  scene. 

•         ■      •  •  •  • 

The  starry  heavens  were  shining  bright  and  fiur. 

Deep  was  the  gloiy  of  the  solemn  sky, 
And  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  balmy  air, 

Shed  o'er  the  soul  a  soothing  harmony  ; 
It  might  have  cheered  the  chillness  of  despair** 

It  tamed  the  grief  in  youthfol  David's  eye. 
As  lonely  for  a  loss  he  well  might  mourn, 
He  wept  a  tear  o'er  Friendship's  broken  urn. 

Strange  sympathy !  the  heavy  hour  was  spent 

In  sadness  for  the  king  who  sought  his  lifb, 
Whose  weapon  at  his  loyal  heart  was  sent,* 

When  that  heart  would  have  quelled  the  gloomy  strife 
Of  passions,  whose  dark,  rapid  sway  had  rent 

The  monarch's  bosom,  and  had  left  it  rife 
With  storms  that  only  music  might  allay ^«- 
Deep  was  the  voice  that  wailed  him,  snatched  away. 

Yes !  the  same  harp  whoee  magic  tones  could  still 

The  quick  pulsations  of  a  fevered  breast, 
And,  ready  at  the  minstrel's  easy  will 

Shed  healing  o'er  the  soul  of  the  oppressed. 
Shaping  its  current  with  such  gentle  skill. 

That  every  list'ning  heart  was  lulled  to  rest, — 
The  same  rich  harp,  now  tuned  to  notes  of  woe, 
Bade  thus  its  tearftil  tribute  sadly  flow ; — 


*  "And  it  earns  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  ihe  evil  spirit  from  God  eame  upon  Sanl ;- 
David  played  with  his  hand,  as  at  other  times :— -And  Sao!  cast  the  javelin ;  for  he  said,  I  wtU 
smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with  it.  And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice."— L  Bam. 
zviii,  10|  11. 
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''Breathe  forthi  mj  harp!  a  moumlul 
■train, 

A  hymn  of  grief  thy  chordf  must  yield; 
The  beauty  of  our  land  is  slain, 

The  mighty  sleep  upon  the  field ; 
No  shepherd  now  has  Israel's  flock, 

No  kind  protector  £ot  its  aid, 
For  Saul  was  like  a  mountain  rock, 

A  goodly  shelter,  and  a  shade. 

«<  Oh  !  tell  not  the  dark  tale  in  Gath, 

Nor  publish  it  in  Askelon, 
How  in  the  battlers  bloody  path 

Fell  Saul  and  his  devoted  son ; 
Lest  with  exulting,  cruel  joy, 

Their  daughters  triumph  in  our  grief, 
Proud  that  their  nation  could  destroy 

Unhappy  Israel's  chosen  chief. 

**  And  thou,  Gilboa  !  may  the  dew 

No  more  descend  upon  thy  brow, 
And  may  thy  fields,  where  once  we  slew 

The  victim,  hear  no  more  our  vow ; 
May  thy  fair  verdure  feel  no  shower, 

But  wither  in  the  scorching  ray — 
For  there  the  shield,  the  shield  of  power, 

Alas  !  was  vilely  cast  away. 

"  When,  from  the  javelin's  deadly  rain. 
The  charging  fury  of  the  foe, 

Did  our  young  chief  desert  the  plain, 
Or  turn  away  his  ready  bow  ? 


Whose  eye  hath  marked  our  king  and 
lord; 

Flee  to  escape  Philistia's  band, 
Or  fearfiil  hold  his  idle  sword, 

Or  wield  it  with  a  palsied  hand  ? 

"  Yes !  lovely  were  they  in  their  lives. 

Lovely  and  pleasant  were  they  then ; 
No  blot  upon  their  name  survives. 

They  died  together,  died  like  men. 
They  were  the  first  in  gen'rous  deed. 

The  boldest  to  redress  a  wrong, — 
The  eagle  could  not  match  their  speedi 

Nor  was  the  lion  half  so  strong. 

"  Maids  of  Judea!  weep  o'er  him 

Who  gave  you  scarlet  for  array. 
Now  must  your  beauty  shine  but  dim,— 

No  gold  shall  deck  your  bridal  day. 
And  thou,  his  son  !  in  pride  of  youth. 

Hast  thou  descended  to  the  tomb, 
Cut  off  in  manhood's  strength  and  truth. 

The  victim  of  a  moumfiil  doom. 

"  No  maiden  in  my  father  land, 

Could  gain  my  love  as  thou  hast  done ; 
Deeply  am  I  distressed  for  thee. 

My  ftilhfiil  brother,  Jonathan !    - 
How  have  the  mighty  met  their  fate ! 

Ferish'd  the  weapons  of  the  war  ! 
Judea  wails  her  fkllen  state, 

Her  glorious  chiei^her  morning  8t*r." 


MODERN  LATIN  ANTHOLOGY. 


No.  HI. 


BUCBAVAV. 


Georoe  Buchan^  who  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1506,  is  usu* 
ally  considered  one  of  the  first  modern  Latinists.  His  translation 
of  the  Psalms  has  been  universally  admired ;  his  versions  of  Eu- 
ripedes'  Alcestis  and  Medea  are  at  the  same  time  remarkably  lite- 
ral and  very  elegant ;  and  his  history  of  Scotland,  though  in 
many  respects  inaccurate,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  its  style  by  the 
most  celebrated  productions  of  antiquity.    We  have  now  how- 
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ever  to  consider  him,  not  as  a  translator  or  a  historian,  but  as  an 
epigrammatist. 

Buchanan,  like  many  great  men  of  the  present  day,  was  much 
given  to  abstraction  and  generalization.  Two  of  his  four  books 
of  Miscellanies  contain  little  else  than  panegyrics  upon  the  vari- 
ous royal  personages  of  his  time ;  yet  he  generalized  against  them 
very  fiercely  in  such  epigrams  as  these  on  Cassar  and  Codrus.''^ 

Pro  patrid  in  fltrictoa  Codnis  ruit  impiger  ernes ; 

In  patriam  flammas  Cseaar  et  anna  tulit. 
lUe  Buo  patriae  finnavit  sanguine  leges ', 

At  patriae  peperit  sangaine  Ciesar  opes. 
Nemo  tamen  regum  jactat  se  nomine  Ck>dri ; 

Ciesareum  nemo  non  sibi  nomen  avet. 
duos  ratio  ?    In  promptu  est,  nam  qui  nunc  seeptra  tuentur 

Illius  oderunt,  isttus  facta  probant. 

On  death  rushed  Codrus  in  his  country's  cause  > 

Ciesar  laid  waste  his  land  with  sword  and  flame } 
One  with  his  blood  confirm'd  his  country's  hiws; 

The  other  by  her  blood,  gained  power  and  fame. 
And  yet  no  monarch  Codrus'  name  will  bear ; 

Vl^le  Caesar's  title  all  delight  to  claim. 
And  why  ?    'Tis  plain,  who  now  the  purple  wear, 

The  tyrant's  deeds  admire,  the  patriot's  blame. 

Ultimus  Acts&  Codrus  regnavit  in  aullL ; 

Rez  Italo  primus  Caosar  in  orbe  fbit. 
Nempe  imitatores  invenit  dira  tyrannis ; 

i£mulus  in  patriam  rams  amoris  erat. 

King  Codrus  last  the  Attic  sceptre  swayed } 
Caesar  the  Roman  nation  first  obeyed. 
Many  the  tyrant  imitated  :  few 
The  patriot's  example  would  pursue^ 

The  learned  professions  have  ever  been  butts  for  the  arrows 
of  the  satirist.  .  Buchanan  has  indeed  spared  the  faculty ;  but 
only,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  give  a'  double  volley  to  the 
clergy ;  and  he  has  an  occasional  fling  at  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar.    For  instance, 

Mnam  mihi  promissam  jubeo  numerare  Calenam  i 

Abnuit  ille  :  Aulam  consalo  causidicum. 
Is  mihi  judicio  suadet  contendere — causam 

Suscipit — b&c  quicquam  justius  esse  negat. 
Quam  mihi  dum  peragit  decimumque  extendit  in  annum , 

Pene  decern  decies  jam  periere  minae* 
'        '  *  '  ■     '  ■         — — — ^—  I        — ^-^    .11  , 

*  The  immortal  Samuel  Patch  assures  us  that ''  some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others."  I  have  come  to  the  positire  eoncluaion  that  some  epigrams  can  not  be 
done  as  well  as  others,  especially  these  two,  on  which  I  have  spent  at  least  two 
hours,  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing  like  a  respectable  tnuMlation  of  them* 
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Me  lis  quod  tupereit  ezhaiiriat  eris  et  evi, 

Vito  reum  |iariier  oaundicumque  meum. 
Certmn  Mt  nil  poathac  promittentiYe  Caleno, 

Hortanti  aut  Aulo  credere.  Causa  vale. 
Clttsris  utrum  fogiam  magis  ?  Aolum ;  namque  Calenus 

Verba  daro,  aat  Aalm  vendere  Teiba  aolet 

I  aak  Tom  Styles  his  honest  debt  to  pay. 
Not  he.    To  lawyer  Nokes  I  take  my  way. 
He  bids  me  sue  the  man — ^he*ll  plead  my  case. 
A  juster  one,  he  swears,  there  never  was. 
But  while  for  ten  long  yean  he  drags  it  on, 
Well  nigh  ten  times  the  debt  for  fees  has  gone. 
So,  lest  the  suit  my  purse  and  life  outlast. 
Both  suit  and  lawyer  off  at  once  I  cast, 
In  Styles'  promise  no  more  faith  have  I, 
Nor  yet  in  Nokes'  advice.   My  cause  good  bye ! 
Which  is  the  wont  of  them  ?   'Tis  Nokes;  for  he 
Has  sM  his  words  :  Styles  gave  his  word  to  me. 

Divers  old  Joe-Millers  may  be  traced  back  to  our  author.  Take 
for  example  the  following,  the  idea  of  which  has  been  repeated 
under  different  modifications,  I  know  not  how  many  times. 

Nescio  an  inspexti  Narcissi,  Posthume,  fontem. 

Hoc  scio,  deliras,  Posthume,  amore  tui, 
Ille  tamen  merito ;  nam  quod  malesanus  amabat^ 

Ante  quidem  id  multis  cansa-iuroris  erat — 
At  tua  non  paullo  est  major  vesania,  qui  te, 

Sed  sine  rivali,  Posthume  solus  ames. 

I  know  not  if  a  glimpse  of  Narcissus'  fount  youVe  had; 

But  this  I  do  know,  Posthumus,  that  with  self-love  you're  mad. 

He  had  excuse,  for  that  which  he  so  madly  did  adore. 

Had  been  the  cause  of  madness  to  many  a  one  before. 

But  you  indeed,  my  friend,  have  far  greater  madness  shown ; 

For  the  object  of  y oar  passion  is  loved  by  yon  alone. 

His  epigram  on  an  envious  critic,  is  another  of  those  standard 
lepaxtees  which  every  retailer  of  jokes  attributes  to  his  own  fa- 
vorite wit.* 

Frostra  ego  te  laudo;  firnitra  me,  Zoile,  Isdia. 
Nento  mihi  credit,  Zoile,  nemo  tibi. 

In  vain  I  praise  you,  Zoilus ;  in  vain  you  carp  at  me  ; 
For  none  believes  me,  Zoilus,  none  credence  gives  to  thee. 

The  "  Pratres  Fratetrimi,"  one  of  Buchanan's  earliest  produc- 
tions, is  a  series  of  lampoons  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 

...       ...   >...,.■    ■        ■■■      ■- ...  —     ■ 

O      *  I  am  by  no  means  certmn,  that  Buchanan  did  not  himself  borrow  it  from  one 
of  the  old  Grecians. 
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in  which  he  evidently  imitates  Fasquin ;  but  in  most  cases  fidls 
far  short  of  his  model,  or  rather  models.  Some  of  these  epigrams, 
however^  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  sarcasm,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  specimens. 

Vendidit  »re  polum,  term  in  morte  reliquit ; 
BtjT  inperest  Paps  qaam  colat  ana  Pio. 

The  heavens  fbr  gold  Pope  I^us  aold^ 

The  earth  at  death  he  left ; 
80  he  must  dwell  tot  aye  in  hell» 

Ofallbm  that  bereft. 

Stare  diu  hand  poterant  Mondoaque  et  Jalios  un&, 

Omnia  perdendi  tarn  ferns  ardor  erat. 
Ergo  ne  ante  diem  mundi  strnctura  perirety 

Ad  Styga  diaoesiit  Jnlina  ante  diem. 

The  world  and  Julius  both  could  not  long  flourish ; 

80  fierce  his  all-destrojing  rage  did  glow  : 
Wherefore,  lest  ere  its  time  the  world  should  perish ; 

fie  prematurely  sought  the  shades  below. 

PuiluB  ab  Hebraeo  sds  quantum  distet  luda  ? 
Hie  ooli  Dominnm  Tendidit,  ilk  domum. 

Wouldst  know  from  Hebrew  Judas  how  differs  Pftnl  of  Rome  ? 
One  sold  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the  other  sells  his  home. 

Contendnnt  specimen  pistor  pictorque  uter  edat 

Pulchrius,  hie  Gtco  doctior,  ille  fbco. 
Hie  fedsse  Deum  se  jactat ;  rettulit  ille, 

Corpus  ego  verum,  tu  simulacra  facia. 
Dentibus  assidu^  teritur  Deus  hie  tuus,  inquit ; 

Corrodunt  vermes,  rettulit  ille  tuum. 
Pictor  ait,  multos  meus  integer  astat  in  annos ; 

Saspe  una  innumeros  devorat  hora  tuos, 
At  tibi  vix  toto  Deus  unus  pingitur  anno, 

Pistor  ait,  decies  mille  dat  hora  mihiy 
Parcite,  ait  mystee  fhistra  contendere  verbis ; 

Nil  sine  me  potent  vester  uterque  Deus. 
Et  quia  utrumqne  Deum  ftcio,  mihi  servit  uterque : 

Namque  hie  mendicat,  manditnr  ille  mihi. 

A  baker  and  a  painter  once  into  a  quarrel  fell, 

Whether  the  skilful  artist  did  the  man  of  dough  excel : 

The  painter  boasted  he  made  God ;  the  other  made  reply, 

«  You  frshion  but  his  image,  his  real  body  I." 

^  Your  God  is  ever  chewed  by  men,'*  **  And  yours  the  worms  devour/' 

**  My  God  remains  fbr  years  entire,  a  witness  of  my  power; 

Of  yours  some  tens  of  thousands  are  eaten  in  an  hour." 

*<  But  you  can  scarcely  paint  a  god  in  one  revolving  year ; 

Of  mine  a  hundred  thousand  in  one  short  hour  appear." 

**  Stay,"  said  the  priest, "  my  children,  nor  quarrel  fruitlessly ; 

Your  gods  of  bread  and  canvass  are  nothing  without  me ; 

And  since  I  make  a  ged  of  both,  they  both  promote  my  good. 

The  painter's  god  must  beg  for  me,  ^e  baker's  be  my  food." 
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And  now,  courteous  reader,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  thee.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  series  of  articles,  short  as  it  is,  b  very 
rambling  and  unconnected.  No  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
while  I  was  writing  one  number,  I  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  what 
were  to  be  the  contents  of  the  next.  I  had,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  impose  upon  your  patience  for  some  months  more  ;  but 
divers  circumstances,  '^  too  tedious  to  mention,"  have  compelled 
me  to  stop  here.  The  period  to  which  I  have  restricted  myself* 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  during  which  the  modem  Latin 
poets  have  flourished  ;  for  a  host  of  them  might  be  readily  enu- 
merated, from  Casimir  down  to  Sir  William  Jones.  The  subject 
is  truly  an  extensive  one,  and  I  may  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  great 
presumption  in  endeavoring  to  treat  of  it  at  all.  Indeed  these 
papers  were  chiefly  written  with  the  hope  of  attracting  to  this 
department  of  literature  the  attention  of  some  one  more  compe- 
tent than  myself  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  have  but  set  myself  up, 
as  it  were,  for  a  guide-post  in  the  road  that  leads  to  the  temple  of 
the  muse,  (whoever  she  maybe,)  who  presideth  over  modem 
Latinity,  that  I  might  direct  thee  to  the 

*'  Floret  et  fractus  Daaeentet  timen  ad  altom," 

as  my  friend  "  Pars  Fui"  hath  it.  A  few  of  these  blossoms  and 
fmits  I  have  laid  at  thy  feet :  the  rest  are  waiting  to  be  gathered 
by  thine  own  hand.  So  now  good  bye — ^yet  stay — ^I  am  loth  to 
leave  thee — I  would  fain  trouble  thee  with  a  few  more  "  last 
words,"  in  the  shape  of  three  epigrams  taken  at  random  from  as 
many  diflerent  authors — 

1.  Melancthon's  epitaph  on  Luther. 

Occidit  omnigenft  venerandus  laude  Lutherua, 

Qui  Christum  docuit  non  dubitanda  fide. 
Ereptum  deflet  vero  hunc  ecclesia  luctu, 

Cujua  erat  doctor,  veriijis  im6  pater. 
Occidit  Israel  pneatani  auriga  Luthenia, 

Quern  mecum  sanus  lugeat  omnia  homo. 
Nunc  luctumque  suam  Iacrymoa&  carmine  prodat : 

Hdc  enim  orbatos  flere  dolore  dccet. 

Luther  is  doad,  to  whom  all  praise  is  due ; 
Who  taught  the  Saviour's  faith  with  courage  true. 
For  him  the  church  is  weeping  bitterly  ; 
Her  teacher—nay,  her  very  sire  was  he. 
Luther  is  dead,  our  IsraeFs  noblest  chief! 
Let  each  good  Christian  join  with  me  in  grief; 
Let  each  express  his  woe  in  mournful  strain  : 
With  such  deep  anguisli  orphans  should  complain. 


*  The  sixteenth  century. 
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2.  Beza's  epitaph  on  Melancthon— 

£t  tu  igitur  tandem  tumali  Buh  mole  rep60tU8, 

Die  O  Philippe  nunc  jaces ; 
£t  quam  invidisti  vivus  tibl  tute  quietem 

CuActis  qaietem  dum  paras, 
Ipaa  tibi  cura  et  aancti  peperere  laboief , 

Carum  o  IxSnis  cunotia  caput ! 
At  tu  fbnde  rosaa  funde  iiti  lilia  tellua, 

Ut  lilia  inter  et  roaaa. 
Quo  nil  candidiua  itiit  et  nil^uaviua  unquam, 

Recubet  Melancthon  molliter. 
Et  gravis  huic  ut  sia  caveas  juvenisve  senezve, 

Qui  nemini  vixit  gravis. 

At  length  to  the  calm  alumber  of  the  tomb 

Illustrious  Philip,  then  art  come. 
The  quiet  by  thyself  refused  while  living, 

And  to  all  others  quiet  giving, 
*  Thy  holy  labors  have  procured  thee  here, 

Thou  to  all  good  men  dear  ! 
Pour  forth  thy  lilies  and  thy  roses,  earth,  \ 

That  'mid  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
The  fairest,  purest  man  of  mortal  birth, 

Melancthon,  aoftly  may  repose. 
Nor  young  nor  old  molest  his  humble  stonoi 
Who  while  he  lived  molested  none. 

3.  Quidam  havd  mihi  notuSy  on  the  recovery  of  Tacitus.  The 
first  six  books  of  the  Annals  were  lost  during  the  middle  ages. 
After  diligent  search  they  were  at  last  discovered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century^  in  the  monastery  of  Corwey  situ* 
ated  in  Westphalia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser.  This  discovery 
is  celebrated  in  the  following  epigram.  The  river  Weser  (Tisur* 
gis)  loquitur — 

Exserat  Amisius  steriles  caput  inter  arenas, 

Et  Padem  sodas  Luppia  jactet  aquas. 
Solus  ego  patrias  clarissimus  amnis  ad  oraa 

Navibua  eztemas  porto  Visurgis  opee. 
Nee  me  bella  minus  celebrant  adversa  Quiritom, 

Quam  qua  per  Francos  gesta  fuere  duces. 
Sed  quota  pars  rerum  superesset,  Roma,  tnarum 

Aut  quia  Arminii  nosceret  arma  mei, 
Ni  mihi  quam  Tacitus  scriptor  dedit  inclytus,  ill! 

Reddita  Corbeiie  munere  vita  ibret. 

Let  Ems  spring  forth  amid  tiie  barren  sand 

And  Lippe  be  of  Pader's  tribute  proud  : 
I,  first  of  rivers,  to  my  native  land 

Bear  ibreign  wealth  in  barks  that  thickly  crowd. 
From  vanquished  Romans  no  less  fame  I've  won, 

Than  firom  the  deeds  by  Franks  in  battle  done. 
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Bat  what  of  Roman  ezploiti  woald  remain, 

Or  who  would  know  of  my  Arminias*  glory ; 
Had  Corwey  not  giv'n  Tacitus  again 

The  life  he  gave  to  me  in  noble  story  ? 

'^  Ledar  earissimey  "  please  excuse  errors"  in  the  above,  as  these 
last  two  pages  have  been  written  under  high  pressure^  on  the 
night  of  June  18th,  1839.  So  now  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time,  vive  valeqtie. 


LAMENT  FOR  AN  EARLY  LOVE. 


Ob  !  lowly  thou  sleepest 

In  thy  cold  bed, 
And  silently  keepest 

Thy  watch  with  the  dead| 
Unheeded,  unheeding 

Of  all  that  pass  by  : 
My  torn  heart  is  bleeding — 

Oh!  how couldst  thou  die ! 

A  dream  of  the  morning, 

A  lone  beam  of  light, 
From  Heaven  a  brief  warning 

Of  death*s  rayleas  night, 
Thou'rt  gone  from  existence, 

Lost  Pleiad!  farewell! 
In  the  far  beaming  distance 

Thy  spirit  doth  dwell ! 


Thy  fbrm  laid  fbreTer 

In  darkness  to  lie, 
In  life's  fitful  fever 

No  vision  is  nigh  ! 
How  well  I  have  loved  thee 

What  langusge  may  tell ! 
Oh !  couldst  thou  have  proved  me  !- 

Sweet  spirit,  farewell ! 

Yet  why  thus  deplore  thee, 

Thou  light  of  my  heart  ? 
Why  sadly  weep  o'er  thee 

Nor  ever  depart  ? 
To  my  bosom's  repining 

A  solace  is  given — 
I  know  thou  art  shining 

*Mid  the  light  beams  of  Heaven ! 
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Thx  rotation  of  college  oyenti,  courteoas  reader,  which  indeed  seem  to  parme 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  the  houn,  when  we  haye  leiiore  to  contemplate 
their  progreM,  has  transmitted  to  our  hands  the  office  of  preparing  the  usual  in- 
tellectual repast  ibr  college  companions.  Ere  this,  on  our  first  sheet,  we  have 
endured  the  cold  formality  of  an  introductioni  and  presented  our  card,  and  now 
having  welcomed  all  with  the  cordial  grasp  of- fellowship,  permit  us  to  epilegome- 
nize  leisurely  from  our  editorial  arm-chair.  Without  doubt  it  will  quickly  be  per- 
ceived that  we  have  dispensed  with  the  wonted  receptaculum  for  fancifhl  touches 
on  the  seasons  and  the  delights  of  vacation,  and  yet  we  trust  its  absence  will  be 
noticed  without  regret.  In  effect  we  conceive  that  the  gloss  of  novelty  which 
once  rendered  this  snug  "  poet's  comer"  agreeable,  has  been  &st  wearing  away 
beneath  the  touch  of  time,  and  the  field  which  the  genius  of  our  predecessors  in- 
vested with  such  an  interest  affords  scarcely  a  sheaf  to  the  most  diligent  gleaner, 
— or  has  a  flower  left  ungathered.  We  could  wish  do  harder  fiite  even  to  the  most 
brilliant  imagination,  than  to  waste  its  bright  colors  in  so  paltry  a  path,  and  dissi- 
pate its  heat  and  glow  in  a  soil  so  impenetrable  that  no  fire  can  warm  it  Yet, 
were  we  in  the  mood,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  discourse  of  the  delicate  footed 
May,  and  the  flowery  June ;  we  might  mention  night  excursions  on  our  bay  waters^ 

When  the  moon  riseth  as  she  were  dreaming. 
And  treadeth  with  white  feet  the  lulled  sea. 

And  we  might  tell  too  of  visions  of  dark  eyes  and  fairy  figures  seen  ki  our  holiday 
rambles,  and  which  have  floated  before  us  ever  since,  haunting  us  with  their  lost 
beauty  like  a  dream  of  remembered  joys.  But  we  forbear.  Our  preceding  pages 
have  been  devoted  to  the  effusions  of  oar  contributors ;  yet  here,  on  our  first 
entrance  on  the  great  theatre  of  literary  action,  after  having  left  the  green-room  of 
authorship,  we  have  reserved  a  place  to  address  these  words  to  thee. 

Reader,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  address  thee  with  a  emarUou$  title,  trusting 
that  our  politeness  may  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  undeserving;  ornaOf  that 
each  may  endeavor  to  earn  the  tiUe  by  his  future  civility ;  at  least  we  shall  con- 
nder  every  one  who  glances  his  eye  over  these  pages,  to  be  the  meet  clever,  agree- 
able, gentlemanly  sort  of  personage  in  the  world,  until  he  has  plainly  convicted 
himself  of  a  want  of  honor  and  good  fluth  towards  our  magazine.  On  so  siigfat  an 
acquaintance  we  cannot  presume  to  correct  divination  of  the  cbuaoter,  nor  are  we 
of  those  who  are  much  in  peril  of  love  at  first  sight ;  time  must  be  our  interpreter; 
and  yet  as  we  observe  thy  countenance  tbrongh  our  eye-glass,  if  we  know  any 
thing  of  physiognomy  thou  art  not  an  ill  looking  fellow,  and  we  think  we  can 
discern  a  gleam  of  good  nature  in  thine  eye  that  promises  well  fbr  thy  future  in- 
dulgence and  the  absence  of  ill-tempered  criticism.  We  sincerely  hope,  nay  be- 
lieve, that  our  friendship  will  increase  at  each  periodical  visiting,  and  ripen  in  the 
end  to  true  esteem.  Still  we  entreat  thy  indulgence  ',  we  are  as  yet "  raw  hands." 
Gentie  Reader,  have  you  observed  the  canker-worm  feeding  upon  the  green  leaf 
of  our  noble  forest  trees,  until  all  their  beauty  and  glory  are  gone,  and  they  are 
left  even  in  spring-time  in  the  sear  nakedness  of  autumn.  Forbear  then— thy 
malice  is  like  one  of  those. 
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Before  oe  ii  the  great  <'  round  table,"  celebrated  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the 
Univernty,  and  transmitted  tfarouf  h  each  succeeding  generation.  Its  massj  board 
groans  beneath  the  weight  of  generous  contributions.  As  we  glance  into  the  open 
coffin  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  "  great  rejected,"  our  eje  falls  upon  the  effusion  of 
a  pathetic  swain.  We  shall  afford  but  a  touch  of  its  contents  as  a  specimen  of  the 
remains  consigned  to  the  narrow  house.  It  is  entitled  **  Lamentations  discovered 
In  the  pocket  of  a  care-worn  wanderer  found  asleep  under  a  weeping  willow  :** 


I 


XHBO  I   O  !   SBEU  ! 

"The  well  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  Is  most  manifestly  the  deepest  when  its  waters  mn  oirer  the 
cuih.**'^Otd  Writer. 


When  sadness  fiUs  the  aching  heart, 
And  grief  bedews  the  eye, 

And  sorrows  cloud  the  anxious  brow, 
How  good  it  is  to  cry. 


There  have  been  times  when  I  have  feltll 

As  I  don't  always  feel, 
And  from  their  troubled  fountain  forth 

Tears  would  unbidden  steal. 

For  all  my  trembling  fears  would  there 

Like  little  fishes  swim, 
And  being  scared,  they  wriggling  jarred 

My  sorrows  o'er  the  brim. 


And  when  a  mighty  whaling  wo 
Has  chased  the  rest  about, 

Making  the  deep  to  boil  not  slow. 
How  roily  they've  gushed  out. 


'm  certain  that  I  more  do  weep 

Than  Jeremiah  wept ; 
I'm  certain  that  I  leas  do  sleep 
Than  Jeremiah  slept. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  waste 
And  all  dissolve  away, 

Weeping  myself  into  my  shoes 
Two  quarts  of  muddy  clay. 


We  extract  fh>m  the  manuscripta  which  are  strewed  befbre  us,  and  which  alas ! 
are  never  to  see  the  light,  some  Latin  lines  in  imitation  of  the  Bard  of  Brundusi- 
um,  a  woful  ballad  of  some  sighing  Strepbon  who  is  afflicted  with  a  malady  of 
the  heart.  It  is  a  neat  and  classical  ode,  and  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  in- 
serted here.  Our  scholars  will  take  pleasure  in  it  Let  us  listen  to  our  lovelorn 
swain — 


Venos  ereacit 
Dum  ferveaeit 

Cupido 
Laetna  malis, 
£t  letalia 

Amndo, 


Volat  spisea 
Arcu  missa 

Sedulo. 
Venus,  ave ! 
Puer,  eave ! 

Rogito! 


Here  reader,  for  the  first  time  in  our  abort  experienee,  we  suffer  one  of  the  mif' 
eries  of  authorahip.  Our  nimble  Ariel  has  just  entered  with  a  note  from  the  pub- 
liaheia  to  inform  ua  that  we  are  to  be  permitted  no  more  space  to  continue  our 
record.  We  will  allow  the  rest  of  our  communicationB  to  remain  undistuibed  in 
the  dust  and  silence  of  their  burial  phice.  Bequiescant  in  pace.  Let  us  drop  the 
curtain,  and  for  a  moon 'a  duration  we  part.    Vale. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

A  FESLiNo  of  veneration  is  the  willing  tribute  which  we  pay 
to  the  past.  All  its  clay  memorials  may  crumble,  even  the 
prouder  structures  of  its  genius  perish,  yet  this  feeling  will  out* 
live  their  decay.  Time,  in  his  career  of  death,  seems  to  relent 
for  the  ruins  he  has  wrought,  and  throws  like  some  charm  around 
them  a  mysterious  sacredness.  The  future  is  but  a  land  of  doubts 
and  dreams ;  the  present,  too  often,  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent ;  the  past,  alone,  is  our  refuge,  where  we  may  separate  reality 
from  uncertainty,  and  enjoyment  from  pain.  A  portion  of  it,  too, 
is  the  sainted  repository  of  once  loved  objects,  whose  forms  are 
lingering  like  spirits  about;us.  'Tis  the  region  of  memory  and 
association — aground  hallowed  by  every  thing  we  delight  to  cher- 
ish and  recall.  Hence  what  we  regard  with  fondness,  we  are  led 
to  view  with  favor,  while  our  judgment,  likewise,  is  no  little 
swayed  by  that  innate  propensity  of  esteeming  a  different  state 
or  time  superior  to  our  own.  From  these  causes  originates  the 
partiality  with  which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  They  have  a  sanctity  in  our  eyes  that  age  serves  but 
to  strengthen.  "  For  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view ;" 
yea,  the  very  mist  and  gloom  of  hoary  centuries,  as  a  magnifying 
medium,  has  the  power  of  enlarging  them  to  our  distorted  gaze. 
This  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  past,  |p  natural,  so  honorable, 
should  be  fostered  ;  even  this  delusion  in  prizing  departed  excel- 
lence, since  it  is  common,  ought  to  be  pardoned ;  but  justice 
must  make  due  allowance  for  these  when  she  decides  upon  the 
rival  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  consider  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  the  only  classic  ground,  the  solitary  garden  whose 
flowers  were  to  be  culled,  the  field  where  learning's  harvest  and 
fame's  laurels  could  alone  be  gathered.  The  tin.  ^as,  when 
this  doctrine  might  have  been,  in  some  degree,  cc.  rect.  Ages 
after  Europe  had  risen  from  her  couch  of  darkness  to  the  light  of 
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knowledge  and  civilization,  she  had  no  native  literature — ^few 
ready  materials  to  build  up  one.  Her  easier  recourse  seemed  to 
be  to  the  masters  of  old.  While  she  was  ignorant,  she  sought 
instruction — while  she  was  destitute,  she  was  obliged  to  borrow 
until  she  had  riches  enough  of  her  own.  But  those  days  of  her 
poverty  have  long  gone  by,  and  necessities  which  once  existed 
can  be  said  to  exist  no  longer.  Increasing  in  her  might,  she  has 
marched  onward  in  the  race  of  improvement,  till  she  has  dis- 
tanced all  her  predecessors  and  outstripped  every  competitor. 

Her  literature  has  been  continually  increasing  till  it  has  reached 
its  present  high  stand.  The  modems  have,  at  length,  become 
sensible  of  their  opulence,  and  opinions  that  long  prevailed  are 
now  no  more  universal.  But  there  are  still  many  to  advocate  the 
almost  exclusive  study  of  ancient,  in  preference  to  modern  lan- 
guages, in  a  collegiate  education.  Now  what  is  the  great  object 
of  such  an  education  ?  Surely,  to  best  fit  the  student  "  to  act 
well  his  part"  in  the  drama  he  must  soon  enter.  To  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  mind,  to  expand  and  enlighten  its  views,  to  culti- 
vate and  refine  the  taste,  and  finally  to  purify  the  inborn  sensi- 
bilities of  the  soul.  That  modern  literature  is  best  suited  to  pro- 
mote these  ends,  seems  evident  from  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  had  a  great  advante^e,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provements of  society  and  the  bequests  of  time.  The  shades  of 
error  which  brooded  o'er  the  Old  World  even  in  the  days  of  its 
sunshine,  have  passed  away,  while  the  dawn  of  truth  and  revela- 
tion has  succeeded  their  departure.  Reason  has  found  a  straigbter 
path,  and  science  a  far  wider  range.  New  wonders  of  nature  and 
art  have  been  revealed — ^realms  of  unsearched  thought  discovered. 
The  human  bosom  has  opened  other  fountains,  and  fancy  sought 
out  lovelier  wilds,  to  store  them  with  brighter  and  fairer  creations. 
The  moderns  have  had  all  the  wealth  of  succeeding  ages  to  swell 
their  treasury  of  literature,  while  antiquity  has  transmitted  them 
the  caskets  of  her  choicest  jewels.  Most  of  these  they  have 
opened  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  Some  have  they 
woven  in  the  strings  of  their  native  pearls — ^the  golden  Unes  of 
their  own  pages.  Others  they  have  taken  as  models  to  imitate — 
a  course  so  long  and  so  often  pursued,  that  plagiarism  has  now 
become  useless,  and  copying,  but  a  repetition.  It  may  be  said 
that  many  master-pieces  have  come  down  to  us  which  cannot  be 
studied  too  much,  nor  patterned  too  closely.  'Tis  true,  there  are 
works  of  old,  whose  merits  can  never  die.  'Tis  true,  also,  that 
future  imitators  may  yet  improve  upon  the  past,  but  the  imitation 
of  works  so  long  imitated,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  such  a  course,  let  us  rather  enter  new 
ground.  Let  the  blossoms  we  seek  to  transplant  be  untouched — 
their  hues  unfaded.  Here  we  may  make  a  lai^er  and  more  va- 
lied  collection,  with  less  labor  and  greater  delight    Such  a  field 
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does  modem  literature  offer  us.  The  prospects  are  more  invi- 
ting, the  access  easier,  the  stores  richer — ^why  then  not  rather 
gain  the  key  to  unlock  them  ? 

To  assert  the  superiority  of  modem  literature,  as  a  whole,  over 
the  ancient,  may  be  deemed  in  us  too  presumptuous ;  yet,  laying 
aside  all  prejudice  on  either  side,  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more 
evident.  When  there  has  been  so  vast  an  improvement  in  every 
thing  else,  have  letters  alone  declined  ?  Has  genius  retrograded^ 
or  stooped  from  his  soaring,  with  every  aid  to  advance  his  pro- 
gress, with  every  encouragement  to  embolden  his  flight  ?  Or  had 
he  reached  his  zenith  in  days  long  gone  ?  All  is  contrary  to  hu- 
man experience.  Who  will  presume  to  limit  the  mind's  career, 
and  tell  when  its  proudest  trophies  shall  be  won  ?  To  proceed 
from  reasoning  to  fact,  if  we  compare  the  merits  of  the  two 
claimants,  while  we  may  not  less  admire  the  one,  we  shall  find 
renewed  reasons  to  feel  prouder  of  the  other.  It  can  fear  no 
such  scmtiny,  either  in  regard  to  power  and  sublimity,  purity 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  in  rich  and  gorgeous  imagery,  in  uni- 
ty of  conception  and  symmetry  of  proportion,  in  happiness  and 
ingenuity  of  description,  or  even,  lastly,  in  originality  and  inven- 
tion«  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  excellence,  the  de- 
served reputation  of  Homer's  Rhapsodies,  and  Yirgil's  song,  we 
humbly  think  it  would  be  a  bad  exchange  to  barter  a  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  a  ''  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  for  these  noblest  specimens 
of  the  ancient  muse.  Who  would  weigh  a  Shakspeare  alone,  in 
the  scales  with  the  whole  drama  of  antiquity  ?  Our  didactic  and 
moral  poetry  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
among  the  ancients,  as  to  prevent  all  comparison.  What  have 
they  to  match  against  the  specimens  of  this,  existing  only  in  the 
English  language  ?  The  prose  writings  of  the  one  need  not  be 
contrasted  with  the  other,  as  they  are  enriched  by  all  previous 
excellences  of  the  ancients,  together  with  many  new  beauties,  and 
new  kinds  of  composition,  before  unknown.  Should  not  then 
such  superior  merits  claim  the  greater  share  of  our  attention  ? 
But  we  would  not  advocate  the  study  of  modern  literature  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  servilely  imitating  or  filching  its  treasures. 
We  have  at  home  a  sufficiency  for  every  need — amines  of  inex- 
haustible wealth  and  talents  capable  of  refilling  their  gold.  A 
man  of  true  genius,  at  the  present  day,  requires  little  foreign  aid. 
He  views  other^s  wealth  only  to  acquire  greater  power  and  skill 
in  using  his  own.  Whatever  may  chance  to  be  borrowed  is  so 
improved  and  identified  with  himself  as  to  receive  half  the  praise 
of  originality.  But  his  noblest  works  are  those  reared  by  his  own 
hands,  decked  with  his  own  riches,  and  stamped  with  his  own 
name. 

An  imitator,  on  the  contrary,  if  successful,  can  acquire  no 
great  applause.    His  master,  though  scarcely  his  equal,  is  yet  his 
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ri^,  the  sharer  of  his  renown ;  but  if  he  fail,  defeat  is  doubly 
disgraceful.  He  has  lost  the  road  which  a  pioneer  has  marked 
out,  and  with  it  "  the  Temple  of  Fame"  forever. 

The  study  of  modern  literature  has  still  higher  claims.  From 
our  present  intercourse  with  other  nations  of  Europe,  some  know-> 
ledge  of  their  languages  has  become  almost  indispensable.  It  is 
urged  upon  us  by  our  intimate  relations,  our  kindred  interests, 
and  our  common  endeavors  in  the  great  cause  of  human  good. 
It  is  urged  upon  us  by  a  similarity  of  laws,  customs  and  religion, 
by  all  that  can  promote  our  welfare — all  that  concerns  our  des- 
tiny. Such  a  knowledge  would  be  a  closer  bond  of  union  and 
friendship,  a  speedier  mode  of  acquaintance  and  mutual  under* 
standing,  the  most  effectual  means  to  heal  up  many  a  widening 
breach,  and  to  reconcile  jarring  differences  that  now  sunder  us 
apart.  But  it  is  truly  to  be  regretted,  with  all  such  inducements, 
these  spoken  languages  have  been  generally  neglected  in  our  Uni* 
versities,  and  their  place  usurped  by  the  dead,  silent  tongues  of 
yore — ^tongues  uttered  by  those  who  were,  but  are  not.  Their 
pristine  tones  no  longer  break  from  human  lips — ^they  have  been 
mute  for  ages — even  the  pen  has  ceased  to  record  their  tokens. 
They  have  had  their  day  and  are  forgotten  ;  and  though  we  may 
feebly,  for  a  while,  awake  their  slumbers,  yet  we  cannot  revoke 
their  doom.  Language,  like  every  thing  else  of  earth,  has  its 
season  of  vigor — ^its  age  of  decay. 

Mortal ia  facia  peribunt, 
Ncdum  Bermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  Yivaz. 

But  we  may  not  lament  their  fall,  for  the  glories  of  the  dead 
have  not  vanished.  Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere.  The 
offspring  have  inherited  the  features  and  spirit  of  their  pro- 
genitors. The  pliancy,  the  force,  the  grace  and  majesty  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  still  embodied  in  the  neat  and  flexile  French, 
the  noble  Spanish,  and  the  sweet  dialects  of  Italy,  while  their 
strength  and  power  of  expression  are  rivalled  in  the  remoter 
German — the  language  of  a  De  Vega,  a  Cervantes,  a  Corneille,  a 
Racine,  of  a  Goethe,  a  Schiller,  and  that  in  whose  enchanting 
tojies 

<'  Bold  Tasso  tuned  his  harp  and  Dante  smote  his  lyre," 

But  as  some  of  the  modem  languages  are  based  upon  the  an- 
cient, and  others  have  borrowed  largely  from  their  vocabulary,  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  the 
latter,  in  order  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  former ;  to 
go  back  to  the  fountains  that  we  may  easier  trace  the  diverging 
streams.  This  advantage  will  not  be  denied.  Such  an  attain- 
ment if  not  strictly  indispensable,  is  yet  extremely  useful ;  so  that 
a  select  portion  of  the  old  classics  should  be  studied  in  our  col- 
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leges,  if  for  no  farther  end.  But  this  should  not  exclude  an  inti- 
macy with  the  modern  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be  better 
were  both  perused  together.  The  resembling  features  and  pecu- 
liarities of  their  language  might  thus  be  brought  in  contrast,  and 
both  become  familiar  with  less  toil  and  more  pleasure.  A  full 
knowledge  of  either  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  short  space  the 
student  is  confied  to  the  groves  of  the  College  or  Academy.  Here 
only  the  fabric  of  science  and  literature  can  receive  its  foundation. 
To  raise  up  the  structure  is  the  work  of  after  years,  but  let  the 
base  at  least  be  laid.  If  it  be  not  begun  here,  it  may  be  neglected 
ever  afterwards.  An  introduction  in  all  needful  branches,  is  re- 
quired by  the  great  majority, — those  who  are  to  enter  the  active 
duties  of  life.  To  such  the  modern  tongues  will  be  far  more  use- 
ful. 'Tis  only  the  devotees  of  letters,  the  secluded  few,  who 
may  venture  to  omit  here,  the  study  of  these  and  explore  the 
ancient  to  their  lowest  depths.  But  this  pursuit  may  be  followed 
to  a  vicious  extent.  He  who  is  deeply  versed  in  these  remote 
languages,  is  liable  without  the  strictest  caution,  to  <;orrupt  his 
own.  Foreign  idioms,  are  apt  to  creep  insensibly  into  his  style 
and  destroy,  by  degrees,  that  native  purity  he  should  so  carefully 
preserve.  Stranger  words  and  phrases  will  likewise  be  intro- 
duced, until  his  language  is,  at  last,  a  compound  of  discrepancies 
and  irregularities — ^its  orthography  anomalous,  its  rules  of  utter- 
ance contradictory.  » 

Such  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  the  English.  When 
it  was  deemed  barren,  its  writers  stocked  it  with  a  liberal  importa- 
tion of  Latin  and  Greek  terms.  Successors  following  the  exam- 
ple, either  through  mistaken  zeal  or  foppish  pedantry,  brought 
over  whole  host^  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  flooded  it  with  bur- 
densome supplies.  Eveu  the  coining  of  new  names  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  has,  in  many  instances,  tended  but  to  make  these 
more  difficult  and  repulsive,  as  likewise  to  vitiate  our  vernacular. 
What  it  has  gained  in  copiousness,  or  rather  exuberance,  it  has 
lost  in  purity,  simplicity  and  strength.  Still  it  possesses  redeem- 
ing qusdities  in  its  previous  resources.  A  refined  language  should 
have  an  ample  supply  for  all  its  wants — all  besides  is  superfluousi 
yea,  a  dead  weight  to  embarrass  and  encumber.  An  individual 
may  have  more  wealth  than  he  can  use,  so  may  this.  Among 
several  words  of  nearly  the  same  import,  one  is  always  the  besiy 
why  then  have  a  multiplicity  ?  Though  we  desire  the  benefit  of 
euphony  as  well  as  force,  yet  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  are 
enough ;  besides,  men  of  taste  doubt  not,  in  most  cases,  between 
energy  and  agreeable  sound.  A  number  of  words  similar  in  sense, 
increases  also  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  frequently  begets 
perplexity  and  hesitation,  while  he  who  has  but  one  or  two  sets, 
as  the  light-armed  soldier  wields  his  weapons,  can  handle  them 
with  greater  ease  and  dexterity.    Hence,  the  most  ready  and  rapid 
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writers,  the  most  fluent  speakers,  as  has  well  been  said,  are  those, 
who  possess  the  scantiest  stock  of  words.  Another  ev^il  of  this 
rage  for  exotics,  has  been  to  root  out  the  original  settlers,  the  good 
old  words  of  our  fathers.  Many  of  these  short  and  significant 
terms  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  their  supplanters,  of  greater 
length  and  possessing  less  force  or  even  harmony.  Our  primitive 
Saxon-English  words  are  our  best.  They  combine  all  the  requi- 
sites of  strength  and  expressiveness,  joined  with  a  wild  native 
sweetness.  We  shall  see  this  truth  in  our  finest  specimens,  both 
of  prose  and  poetry.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  These 
"  household  words"  are  the  sounds  to  which  we  have  been  wont 
from  infancy.  With  these  have  we  associated  with  the  kind 
friend  and  boon  companion,  beguiling  many  a  past  hour  of  social 
fellowship  and  convivial  joy.  With  these  ofttimes  have  we  ut- 
tered the  heartfelt  welcome,  the  tender  farewell.  Theirs  was 
the  music  our  young  ears  drank  in  as  we  listened,  in  the  fireside 
circle,  to  the  mystic  legend  or  the  thrilling  tale;  theirs,  too, 
was  the  melody  with  which  a  fond  parent  lulled  us  to  repose. 
Yea,  in  them  are  blended  our  fondest  remembrances,  with  them  oft 
comes  back  to  mind,  once  happy  voices — now  hushed  for  ever. 
All  our  best  feelings  bid  us  cherish  these  "  sweet  memorials  of  a 
former  age." 

Finally,  while  we  study  other  languages,  let  us  by  no  means 
neglect  the  noblest  of  all — the  language  of  ourselves,  of  our 
father  land.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  upon  this,  there  has 
been  bestowed  too  little  pains.  Many  who  have  pried  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  olden  tongues  have  been  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  one  they  themselves  uttered. 

Adepts  for  their  sagacity  in  unravelling  the  intricate  meanings 
and  in  dragging  to  light  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  dead,  they 
have  been  blind  to  the  charms  of  the  living — all  unconscious  of 
the  secret  might,  the  unwakened  energies  that  slumbered  in  their 
mother  tongue.  A  part  of  the  time  and  toil  spent  upon  ancient 
authors,  might  have  been  better  employed  upon  our  own  language 
and  literature ;  yet,  if  the  works  of  antiquity  required  so  much 
labor  to  make  them  known  and  appreciated,  they  need  less  now, 
since  the  task  has  been  so  fully  accomplished.  A  different  path  lies 
open  to  the  literary  aspirant  and  the  scholar, — a  road  where  failure 
is  less  shameful  and  triumph  more  certain.  He  will  have  com- 
petitors, yet  the  way  is  broad  enough  for  all,  and  competition  will 
only  stimulate  fresh  exertion.  It  should,  then,  be  the  chief  aim, 
the  pride  of  every  Englishman,  need  I  say  American, — ^to  culti- 
vate and  perfect  his  language,  to  scrutinize  its  structure,  and  search 
where  lies  its  mastery.  If  he  hopes  for  that  reversion  beyond  the 
grave, — a  name, — ^let  him  employ  it  as  the  material  from  which  to 
build  his  "mental  pyramid,"  inscribed  with  his  renown.  Thus 
may  he  stamp  duration  on  his  language  in  the  same  characters 
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that  engrave  his  own  immortality.  It  behooves  him,  too,  as  he 
toils  for  the  meed,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  classic  writings  of  his 
own  nation,  those  imperishable  records  of  their  existance  and 
glory.  He  may  rove  the  world  of  literature,  to  seek  out  its  beau- 
ties and  blossoms,  but  after  all,  he  will  find  none  fairer,  none 
sweeter  than  adorn  his  own  loved  land.  Does  the  young  min- 
strel long  to  hearken  to  the  soul-stirring  warblings  of  the  muses, 
let  him  hear  them  in  the  strains  of  his  Island  bards.  Does  the 
infant  orator  thirst  after  the  pure  streams  of  "  eloquence  divine," 
let  him  imbibe  the  torrents  of  impassioned  feeling  and  o'er  mas- 
tering reason  which  burst  jQrom  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  a 
Sheridan,  and  a  Henry, — those  mighty  spirits  on  whose  words  of 
power,  awe-struck  multitudes  hung  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

In  becoming  acquainted  with  these,  his  youthful  bosom  will  be 
kindled  with  the  high  ambition  of  rivaling  their  efforts,  by  best 
using  that  speech  in  which  they  achieved  them.  But  above  all 
will  be  be  prompted  to  put  forth  renewed  exertions  in  its  im- 
provement, from  beholding  its  prospects.  For  what  true  son  of 
his  ancestors  can  contemplate  the  ultimate  extension  of  his  Eng- 
lish language,  without  emotions  of  pride  and  exultation.  Brit- 
ain, the  now  empress  of  the  main,  stretches  her  scepter  of  domin- 
ion to  the  farthest  climes  of  the  East,  while  her  freeborn  daugh- 
ter reigns  ascendant  in  the  West. 

"  Where'er  the  sun  warms  or  the  tempest  lowers,"  there  these 
two  kindred  people  have  stamped,  by  their  prowess  and  daring, 
the  impress  of  their  character.  Yes,  there  are  felt  the  benign  effects 
of  their  laws  and  their  language ;  but  that  language  will  not  stop 
here.  The  days  of  its  mightiest  triumph  are  yet  to  come.  It  is 
sweeping  on  with  the  tide  of  English  improvement,  spreading 
still  wider  and  waxing  yet  stronger.  Even  now,  it  is  swelling  in 
regions  where  "  Morn  smiles  in  her  rising ;"  already  the  wild  glens 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  caught  its  accents,  and  the  green 
vales  of  Oregon  are  beginning  to  reverberate  the  echoes.  Soon 
shall  it  be  heard  in  the  whole  earth.  It  shall  go  up  in  prayers 
from  all  the  wilds  of  Asia ;  it  shall  be  chanted  in  strains  of  devo- 
tion through  every  island  of  the  Pacific.  It  shall  startle  the  dark- 
est abodes  of  Paganism  and  superstition,  coming  like  the  voice  of 
a  friend  to  the  benighted  and  oppressed.  The  light  of  heaven  shall 
attend  its  advancement ;  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  reforma- 
tion crown  its  influence.  May  all  who  claim  it  as  their  own,  strive 
to  render  it  worthy  its  promised  destiny. 
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Thim  are  other  farewells  ibr  the  aaddened  heart 
Than  the  freqaent  ones  where  the  loYing  part. 
There  are  other  times,  and  of  darker  hue, 
When  the  soul  is  wrung  with  the  last  adieu  ; 
Scarce  an  hour  of  our  life  can  escape  the  spell. 
O'er  our  feelings  thrown,  by  that  word,  farewell  ! 

Farewell  to  the  ship,  that  hath  spread  her  sail, 
To  be  borne  from  port  on  the  sea-ward  gale ; 
She  is  leaving  the  blessings  of  home  behind, 
She  has  cast  her  hopes  on  the  faithless  wind. 
And  danger  and  storm  she  must  struggle  through — 
Oh !  who  will  return  of  her  parting  crew  ? 

Farewell,  farewell,  to  the  rosy  light, 
When  the  sun  is  setting  in  burning  might. 
And  the  clouds  are  darkening  the  azure  skj, 
With  the  robes  of  their  shadowy  company, 
And  the  storm  is  ready  to  burst  and  roar, 
With  a  rage  and  fury  ne*er  roused  before. 

Farewell  to  the  snows  and  the  north-wind^s  breath, 

When  nature  awakes  from  her  wintery  death, 

And  the  groves  with  the  songs  of  the  wild-birds  ring. 

And  the  fields  are  gay  with  blossoming. 

And  joy  and  life  are  on  hill  and  plain. 

As  the  south-wind  breathes  o*er  the  earth  again. 

Farewell  to  the  flowers,  and  the  genial  sun. 
When  the  summer  months  have  their  courses  run ; 
When  tbe  glory  of  autumn  has  from  as  gone, 
And  ice-mailed  winter  comes  storming  on. 
To  reign  o'er  the  mountains  and  fields  alone, 
-Where  the  ripened  harvest  but  lately  ahone. 

Farewell  to  rest  and  to  childhood's  joy, 
In  the  noble  heart  of  th'  aspiring  boy, 
When  the  trumpet  of  fame  hath  called  him  far 
To  the  slaughter  fields  of  glorious  war. 
And  his  brow  is  scathed  with  ambition's  fever, 
That  consumes  its  victim  or  bums  forever. 

Farewell  to  peace  and  to  happy  homes. 
When  the  deluge  of  war  in  thunder  comeSi 
And  over  the  earth  in  a  rushing  flood 
Is  poured  the  tempest  of  fire  and  blood. 
And  the  gore  unavenged  reeks  to  the  skies, 
Where  the  martyr  of  liberty  bravely  dies. 
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Farewell  to  innocence,  love,  and  truth, 
In  the  gay,  unthinking,  misguided  youth, 
When  evil  onea  have  hia  heart  betrayed, 
And  hia  atepa  have  first  from  duty  strayed ; 
Farewell  to  the  peace  that  was  ever  his. 
When  he  sought  in  virtue  his  happiness. 

Farewell  to  bloom  on  the  restless  brow. 
Where  genius*  fire  hath  begun  to  glow,<— 
The  houri  of  wearisome,  torturing  thought, 
The  forms  of  beauty,  but  vainly  sought, 
The  wasting  of  sorrow  and  feelings  lone — 
All  these  must  be  borne  by  that  hopeless  one. 

Farewell  to  the  world,  to  friends,  to  all, 

When  the  soul  hath  burst  from  its  earthly  thrall, 

And  away,  away,  like  light  it  flies, 

On  angels'  wings  to  its  native  skies. 

Or  descends,  to  fiends,  and  to  darkness  given. 

Shut  out  firom  hope,  and  shut  out  fi^om  heaven. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  fall  morning  as  a  traveller  journeyed  aldng 
a  solitary  road  by  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  Indian  sum- 
mer had  lingered  longer  than  usual.  The  rich  and  variegated 
foliage  yet  remained  to  decorate  the  forest  trees,  and  the  rippling 
vrsve  sparkled  with  thousand-fold  reflection  beneath  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun.  The  birds  warbled  forth  their  sweet  notes  with 
unwonted  rapture,  and  instead  of  chirping,  at  intervals,  the  dirge 
of  the  coming  winter,  seemed  to  catch  inspiration  from  the  scene, 
and  recall  the  fullness  of  their  earliest  lays.  Stillness,  unbroken 
save  by  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waters,  the  songs  of  the  feath- 
ered tribes,  and  the  slight  wail  of  the  autumnal  breeze,  as  if  be- 
tokening that  the  gorgeous  livery  which  now  arrested  the  eye  of 
the  wanderer  was  soon  to  be  displaced,  reigned  over  the  scene. 
The  glowing  eye  of  the  traveller  bespoke  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  gaze  on  nature  with  delight,  and  as  it  wandered  over 
the  glorious  landscape  it  seemed  animate  with  emotion.  He 
reached  at  last  a  point  which  commanded  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive views  of  the  lake,  where,  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
he  gazed  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  Although  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  its  rich  glory,  yet  care  occasionally  marked  his  counte- 
nance, telling  that  other  thoughts  than  those  which  harmonized 
with  the  quiet  reigning  around,  dwelt  within  him.  PerchancCi 
it  was  sadly  contrasting  nature's  rest  with  different  scenes  where 
strife  and  passion  held  their  sway.    Or,  it  might  have  been,  that 
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the  full  memory  of  association  called  up  the  landscapes  of  his 
native  country,  and  the  lakes,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Scotland,  thus 
pictured  before  him,  bade  him  think  of  one  who  had  lamented 
much  on  account  of  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  darling  son. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  traveller  did  not  long  remain  indulging 
sombre  fancy  or  saddening  thought,  but  urged  onward  his  jour- 
ney. As  the  birds  sang  around  him  he  would  stop  to  watoh 
them,  and  their  various  habits  were  carefully  noted.  The  flower, 
in  the  gaudy  coloring  of  fall,  bloomed  not  uxiheeded  at  his  feet 
The  deep  ravine  roused  conjecture  as  to  its  origin.  Even  the 
insect,  by  its  noisy  trill,  touched  a  chord  of  happiness  in  his 
breast.  The  day  passed  without  any  of  the  stirring  incident  of 
travel ;  and  at  the  few  scattered  dwellings  which  marked  a  new, 
and  as  yet,  thinly  settled  country,  he  enjoyed  the  simple  and 
honest  hospitality  of  those  to  whom  the  form  of  a  stranger  was 
unusual.  Evening  found  him  at  the  door  of  a  cabin,  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  scarcely  fatigued  after  his  joumeyings,  so  de- 
lightfully had  his  pursuits  accorded  with  the  temperament  of  his 
mind. 

"  I  think,"  said  his  host,  as  they  sat,  after  a  frugal  meal,  watch- 
ing the  setting  sun,  '^  that  travelling  such  as  yours,  over  a  tract  of 
country  so  much  of  it  wild  and  solitary,  and  encountering  the 
hardships  which  you  must  necessarily  have  met,  would  have 
often  caused  yoa  to  despond." 

"  I  have  found  so  much  that  is  new  to  me,"  was  the  reply, 
'^and  have  seen  God's  creatures  so  happy,  and  so  admirably  cared 
for,  that  time  has  fled  almost  without  my  perceiving  it  I  love 
to  watch  the  birds.  They  supply  the  place  of  friends ;  and  I  am 
never  alone  when  they  are  chirping  around  me.  To  me  they 
speak  a  language  full  of  meaning  ;  and  their  difierent  ways  are 
so  adapted  to  their  necessities — so  fitted  for  self-protection  and 
happiness,  that  I  can  easily  imagine  them  possessed  of  thought. 
I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  think  of  them  as  creatures  which 
can  reciprocate  no  sympathy  for  the  love  I  bear  towards  them. 
However  this  may  be,  it  exalts  one's  conception  of  the  Deity  to 
know,  that  whether  they  have  thought  or  only  instinct,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  wants.  Indeed,  when  I  survey  creation,  I  re- 
gard instinct,  equally  with  reason,  a  display  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God." 

"What!"  said  the  other,  "are  the  birds  which  awake  me  in 
the  morning,  and  cheer  me  with  their  songs  during  the  day,  as 
wonderful  beings  as  myself?  Do  you  compare  the  power  which 
enables  us  to  converse  about  them,  and  to  reason  concerning 
them,  to  that  limited  instinct  by  which  they  provide  for  their 
physical  wants?" 

"  It  was  essential,"  replied  the  naturalist,  "  for  the  place  man 
was  to  occupy,  that  reason,  which  combines  the  past  and  the 
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present,  and  draws  its  conclusions  from  the  obvious  or  analogous 
tendencies  of  things,  should  be  his  high  prerogative.  The  in- 
stinct  of  the  bird,  (allowing  it  to  be  but  instinct,)  is  enough  to 
enable  it  to  accomplish  the  design  of  its  creation.  What  we 
have,  indeed,  gives  us  the  power  of  carrying  forward  nobler  pur- 
poses and  loftier  designs.  Instinct  is  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  the  animal.  Is  not  that,  then,  which  admirably  suits  the  com- 
I^icated  wants  or  circumstances  of  one  part  of  the  creation,  an 
equal  display  of  the  benevolence  and  power  of  God,  with  any 
exercise  of  that  power  for  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  ?  It  is 
only  seemingly  greater  because  used  to  harmonize  with  ends 
which  impress  more  the  imaginatioiL  He  who  rolls  the  worlds 
in  the  starry  vault  of  heaven,  and  makes  yonder  sinking  sun  the 
source  and  center  of  life  and  light  to  this  poor  planet,  yet  paints 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  minutest  flower,  and  the  soft  plumage  of 
the  Uttle  bird  with  its  brilliant  and  exquisitely  beautiful  coloring. 
Ood  shines  in  all  his  works  ,*  and  his  power  is  as  truly  seen  in  the 
formation  of  a  blade  of  grass  as  in  the  creation  of  a  soul." 

^<  I  admit,"  said  the  host,  <'  that  God's  goodness  is  shown  in 
every  thing ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  his  power  is  equally  displayed 
in  what  is  simple  and  minute,  and  in  that  which  is  compliciUed 
and  stupendous." 

''  We  are  too  apt,"  replied  the  naturalist,  '^  to  think  of  the  Cre- 
ator as  a  finite  rather  than  an  Almighty  being ;  to  limit  his  power 
in  some  sort,  by  supposing  the  idea  of  ease  or  difficulty  to  enter 
into  the  Divine  mind — a  theory  wholly  inconsistent  with  unlim- 
ited might.  Besides,  how  often  does  what  appears  the  simplest 
exertion  of  creative  power,  prove  to  be  the  result  of  the  most 
mysterious,  delicate,  and  refined  workmanship.  The  smallest 
insect  has  a  minute  conformity  of  parts,  fitted  with  skillful  and 
wonderful  precision ;  and  the  blade  of  grass  springs  from  a  seed 
in  which  it  has  been  hid  and  preserved  in  obscure  embryo." 

But,  good  reader,  I  should,  ere  this,  have  told  thee  that  he  with 
whom  the  naturalist  thus  held  high  discourse,  was  one  whose 
youthful  days  had  been  passed  amid  other  scenes.  Education, 
in  his  parent  land,  had  taught  him  to  think ;  and  he  listened  with 
delight  to  the  words  of  the  traveller.  After  a  few  moments  si- 
lence, in  which  the  pride  of  opinion  battled  with  the  admission 
that  truth  had  stamped  with  her  seal  the  argument  of  his  friend, 
he  resumed  the  conversation. 

''  I  grant  that  your  reasoning,  thus  far,  appears  to  be  based 
upon  truth ;  and  as  this  is  all  I  am  seeking,  I  will  ask  you  another 
question :  Of  what  use  is  the  knowledge  which  you  may  gain  of 
the  habits  of  animals,  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and,  in  short,  the  many  different  objects  of  pursuit  which  take 
such  strong  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  naturalist  ?  Are  not  time 
and  talents  engrossed  which  might  be  much  more  profitably  em* 
ployed  ?" 
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<<I  pass  over  now,"  said  the  naturalist,  "the  numerotis 
eries  made  by  the  lovers  of  nature,  which  attest  the  practical  im- 
portance of  their  pursuits.  I  rest  my  argument  on  this.  If 
knowledge  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  kindlier  emotions  of  the 
soul,  then  does  an  acquaintance  with  nature's  works  lead  us  moie 
directly  to  admire  and  adore  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  God.  Then  this  lower  world  appears  robed  in  the  richest 
beauty,  and  bespeaks  every  where  the  benevolence  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  of  that  intelligence  and  love  which  characterize  the 
Divine  mind.  If  the  Patriarch  ''  went  out  to  meditate  in  the 
field  at  the  even-tide,"  may  not  we  find  abundant  inspiration  for 
the  loftiest  thought  in  the  wonders  of  creation  ?  The  fancy — it 
may  not  be  all  &incy— ^has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  pri- 
meval days,  angel  songs  swelled  with  the  glad  chorus,  ^^  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good ;"  and 
that  in  these  latter  times  the  same  melodious  words  float  upon 
the  evening  breeze,  affording  rapture  to  the  soul  o(  the  attentive 
listener." 

We  pursue  not  further  this  conversation.  Briefly,  and  aQ  too 
imperfectly  has  it  been  sketched.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
poetic  hour  of  twilight  had  long  vanished  into  the  time  allotted 
to  repose  ere  the  traveller  was  shown  to  his  resting  place.  We 
have  seen  how  to  a  kind  and  thoughtful  mind  the  varied  exhibi- 
tions of  nature  are  full  of  joyful  instruction.  Yet  the  naturalist 
goes  forth,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  world  only  as  the  fond  en- 
thusiast. The  wreath  of  glory  adorns  the  brow  of  the  warrior ; 
and  the  clarion  notes  of  fame  are  sounded  from  the  battle  field* 
The  noisy  politician,  living  in  the  strife  of  words,  is  the  hero  of 
the  village  ;  and  the  jargon  of  party  is  the  familiar  language  of 
the  mass  of  men.  Nay,  even  the  scholar,  since  he  has  book-lore, 
is  gazed  upon  by  the  crowd  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  Mys- 
tery is  thrown  around  him ;  for  he  holds  converse  with  the  men 
of  a  by-gone  age — the  mighty  dead ;  and  his  words  are  treasured 
up  as  delivered  from  the  oracles  of  their  wisdom.  Little  honor, 
save  from  a  chosen  few,  does  '^  a  hunter  of  bugs  and  beetles," — 
the  solitary  wanderer  of  the  wild  woods — the  lover  of  the  lone 
scenery  of  nature,  obtain  from  a  working-day  world. 

Such  reflections,  not  unnaturally,  occur  to  one  as  he  stands  at 
the  tomb  of  him  who,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  wandered  by 
the  side  of  Cayuga's  waters.  The  hum  of  business,  and  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  city  surround  the  simple  grave-yard  where 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  Alexandee  Wilson.  Yet  the  poor 
weaver  of  Paisley  is  not  all  foi^otten.  We  love  to  think  of  the 
man  who,  rising  superior  to  the  untoward  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  the  ills  of  after  fortune,  achieved  at  length  his  own 
immortality.  Strange  yet  instructive  is  his  history.  A  poor  boy, 
with  few  of  those  outward  advantages  which  are  the  happier  lot 
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of  Others,  his  earlier  days  are  spent  with  no  other  mental  training 
than  it  furnished  in  the  superficial  teaching  of  the  common  school. 
Then,  during  five  of  the  bright  years  of  boyhood,  he  is  occupied 
in  the  dull  and  confined  trade  of  weaving.  Tet  even  here  he 
finds  time  for  reading  and  nourishes  a  love  for  literary  pursuits. 
At  eighteen,  becoming  his  own  master,  he  longs  to  escape  con- 
finement, and  breathe  freely  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Caledonia — scenes  rich  in  storied  interest.  But  poverty  oppresses 
him,  and  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  the  pedlar  that  he  can 
traverse  his  native  land.  Alas !  for  bargaining  he  has  but  little 
tact.  His  mind  is  too  busy  with  the  glories  of  nature  and  the 
animating  associations  around  him  to  give  the  necessary  attention 
to  his  nominal  trading.  His  soul  is  fired  with  the  vague  idea 
that  he  is  yet  to  achieve  something  whereby  his  name  will  be 
cherished.  The  songs  of  Scotland,  and  the  recent  poetry  of 
Burns  are  dear  to  him  ;  and  he,  too,  in  the  melody  of  verse,  would 
live  in  the  memory  of  men.  But  the  muse  does  not  crown  all 
her  votaries ;  and  Wilson,  in  disappointment  and  penury,  left  the 
harp  for  the  loom,  determined,  so  soon  as  he  earned  the  means, 
to  embark  for  America.  It  was  in  this  our  land  that  Providence 
designed  him,  thus  schooled  in  difficulty  and  trial,  to  finish  his 
career  in  glory.  We  remember  that  the  banks  of  the  same  broad- 
rolling  Delaware,  near  whose  side  now  slumber  his  ashes,  first 
received  him,  a  voluntary  exile,  pennyless  and  friendless.  In 
imagination  we  again  see  him  engaged  in  humble  mechanical 
labors.  He  still  struggles  on,  and  in  spite  of  many  hardships, 
retains  the  noble  sensibilities  of  his  soul  unimpaired.  At  length, 
he  has  disciplined  his  mind  by  study,  and  found  friends  who  ap- 
preciate his  merit.  The  teacher  of  a  country  school,  his  spare 
time  is  diligently  improved  in  remedying  the  defects  of  his  pre- 
vious education,  and  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  natural  history. 
In  this  latter  emplojniient  he  has  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  the 
noble-hearted  Bautram.  It  was  with  this  venerable  man  that  he 
first  took  counsel  as  to  the  publication  of  the  "  American  Orni- 
thology." Indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  undertook  this 
great  work  is  the  reply  he  made  to  one  who  discouraged  its  at- 
tempt :  "  I  shall  at  least  leave  a  small  beacon  to  point  out  where 
I  perished."  His  design  was  surrounded*  with  difficulties  before 
which  almost  any  other  man  would  have  shrunk  dismayed.  Yet 
he  manfully  surmounted  them  all. 

His  joumeyings  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  under- 
taken at  a  time  when  modem  improvement  had  not  rendered  the 
different  parts  of  our  vast  territory  comparatively  near  together, 
rise  before  us  as  no  common  toils.  At  one  time  alone,  in  a  small 
batteau,  he  is  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Again,  in  the 
far-ofi*  west,  the  wild  tornado  sweeps  around  him  in  terrific  fury. 
The  wigwam  of  the  savage,  and  the  less  hospitable  hut  of  the 
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'  squatter,'  by  turns  afford  him  shelter.  He  has  already  visited 
the  colleges  of  the  north  to  solicit  patronage  for  a  work,  which, 
while  it  is  to  render  its  author  immortal,  is  to  rouse  attention  to  a 
science  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  Again,  in  spite  of  dis- 
appointment and  vexation,  he  is  presenting  the  same  claims  to  the 
notice  of  the  south.  Seven  years  of  unremitted  toil  roll  away. 
The  letter-press  of  his  eighth  volume  is  finished — ^the  plates  are 
not  all  completed,  when  disease  lays  its  ruthless  hand  upon  him. 
The  sands  of  his  life  are  rapidly  running  low.  Two  short  weeks, 
and  the  grave  has  closed  over  him. 


As  I  stood  at  his  tomb,  not  long  since,  I  thought  of  the  request 
often  made,  yet  unknown  to  those  who  buried  him.  It  bespeaks 
bis  character  better  than  can  be  told  by  volumes  of  description : 
"  When  I  die,"  said  he,  ''  I  wish  to  be  buried  where  the  birds  may 
sing  over  my  grave."  A  solitary  songster,  the  messenger  of  early 
spring,  had  perched  upon  a  tree  near  by,  and,  as  if  in  memory  of 
his  desire,  caroled  forth  sweetly,  methought,  the  praises  of  him 
who  loved  the  birds. 


TO  A  ROSE-BUD, 

DTUIQ  DV  THB  VABB  WHITBXR  IT  BAD  BBIH  TBAM^PLAimB. 

«  And  iweetlj  wooe  hlm—bat  to  ■pare.''— GVoMir. 

Wht  droops  to  mournfully  thy  head,  pale  flower  ? 

Why  hangs  thy  green  tress  on  the  water's  brink.' 
Not  now  thou  bendest  with  the  gratefbl  shower, 

Whose  drops  once  woo'd  thy  thirsty  leares  to  drink 
Life  from  their  coolnew ; — no !  no  fireshnem  now 
Blooms  on  thy  feding  leaf,  and  bnd  of  soow. 

'Tls  not  the  dews  of  night  are  heavy  on  thee, 
Starring  thy  cup  with  rainbow  loveliness ; 

Nor  yet  the  bee,  so  oft  that  hung  upon  thee 
Till  bent  thy  blossom  to  his  gentle  kiss ; 

No !  thou  art  stricken,  ne*er  to  rise  anew 

To  glad  the  bee,  or  drink  the  morning  dew. 

A  rude  hand  plucked  thee  from  thy  native  bower ; 

No  longer  thou  by  thy  loved  breeze  art  ftnned, 
And  thou  art  pining  for  thy  home,  sweet  floweTi 

As  pines  a  captive  fyt  a  distant  land, 
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And  therefore  droops  thj  head  bo  mournfUIIy, — 
Thy  life  was  broken  with  its  parent  tree. 

And  was  it  woman*s  hand  that  did  thee  wrong  ? 

Was  it  frail  woman,  that  so  nidely  broke 
The  frailer  thing,  whose  tenderness  had  wrong 

From  sterner  man  ramittsnoe  of  the  stroke  ? 
Tell  not  the  tale,  ye  flowers !  that  could  not  sare 
Your  hapless  sister  from  her  cmel  grave. 

Jane  \B,  *d9.  M.  N. 


A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 


8CXSX. — A   8TUDENT*S   ROOM    AT   TALK. 


''  In  Qtraque  parte  multa  dicantur." 


Ogle.  Hallo !  Grib,  how  ar'  you  ?    IVe  bought ^you  said 

come  in  did'nt  you  ? 

Grib.  W-h-y  y-e-s,  oh !  of  course.    Pull  up  a  chair. 

Ogle.  I've  bought  a  new  copy  of  Byron,  Grib.  See  what  fine 
paper,  what  clear  print  j  and  bound  in  arabesque  too.  Did  you 
ever  see  more  splendid  work  ?  And  what's  more,  all  this  well 
befits  the  -contents  as 

Grib.  Aye,  well  befits  the  contents  truly,  as  the  lawn's  bright 
verdure  is  a  fit  covering  for  the  venomous  serpent  that  lurks  be- 
neath. 

Ogle.  Oh !  you're  prejudiced,  man.  Let  me  read  you  a  few 
stanzas  from  Eton 

^Grib.  With  all  deference  to  your  better  judgment,  I  am  not 
prejudiced ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  hear  any  of  Don  Juan.  In  all  that 
Byron  ever  wrote  or  said  there's  not  so  much  good  sound  sense 
as  in  one  page  of  this  book. 

Ogle.  Of  that  book  ?  Of  the  old  Mathematics  ?  Ah !  Grib  I 
did  once  entertain  some  hopes  of  you,  but  I  despair  now.  Well, 
when  you  deliver  the  valedictory,  I  will  give  you  both  ears,  and 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  a  pathetic  farewell  to  '^  those  lovely  dia- 
grams, which  have  so  oft  enchained  our  attention,  and  have  now 
won  a  place  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts ;  and  those  rare 
logarithmic  treatises  too,  the  very  perfection  of  books,  from  you, 
alas !  we  are  doomed  to  part ^" 

Grib.  1  would  be  equally  attentive  to  you  at  Commencement, 
but,  as  you  will  on  that  day  probably  speak  in  private, — true  sor- 
row seeks  retirement  you  know, — ^I  may,  with  less  trouble,  ex- 
pect to  hear  your  sobbings  and  lamentations  at  the  thought  of 
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leaving  in  our  libraries  the  writings  of  Moore,  Byron,  Bulwer, 
James,  Marryatt  and  Ingraham,  and  other  soUd  works  of  like 
character. 

Ogle.  Perhaps  your  irony  would  flow  less  readily  if  you  would 
intermit  your  ceaseless  delving  after  roots,  and  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  and  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  writings  of  those  authors  whose  names  you  appear  to  have  at 
your  tongue's  end. 

CfriL  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  Insinuations  of  igno- 
rance, however,  generally  come  from  those  who  are  most  be- 
nighted themselves,  and  who,  like  the  crazy  man  who  charged 
his  attendant  with  insanity,  would  fain  cloak  their  own  deficien- 
cies, by  drawing  attention  to  those  of  othera. 

Ogle.  You  admit  then,  do  you,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with 
those  authois  ? 

Cfrib.  No.     I  don'f>-know-that-I  do. 

Ogle.  But  you  seem  to  accuse  me  of  endeavoring  to  conceal 
my  own  ignorance  by  holding  up  to  view  that  of  some 

Orib.  Well,  what  if  I  am  somewhat  unacquainted  with  those 
writers,  am  I  not  perfectly  at  home  in  the  text  books  of  the 
course, — ^the  best  means  of  mental  discipline, — the  basis  of  all 
valuable  acquisitions, — ^the  passport  to  success  in  any  profession  ? 
Where's  the  problem  that  I  hav'nt  solved,  the  hard  passage  that 
I  can't  translate  ?  Point  out  in  any  book  of  the  course,  a  knotty 
point  that  I  can't  understand  and  elucidate.  And  there  are 
those  beautiful  theorems  of  Euclid,  every  one  of  which, — the 
fifth  book  and  all, — are  engraved  in  unfading  lines  on  the  tablet 
of  my  memory.  When  I  feel  a  fit  of  melancholy  coming  on,  I 
effectually  drive  it  away,  by  withdrawing  my  thoughts  from  the 
base  things  of  sense  and  turning  them  inwards  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  viewless,  immaterial  existences,  the  Properties  of  the 
Conic  Sections,  and  those  unending  outreachings  of  the  Infinite 
Series.  Possessed,  as  I  am,  of  these  stores  of  valuable  knowl- 
edge, I  may  well  afford  to  slight  those  light  and  trivial  writings, 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  very  "warp  and  woof  of  some 
minds. 

Ogle.  Your  exclusive  attention  to  the  course,  has  evidently 
given  you  a  clearness  of  conception  and  a  classic  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, which  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  man- 
ner, but 

Grib.  Least  of  all  from  the  perusal  of  Byron  and  Bulwer 
and 

Ogle.  I  agree  with  you  precisely.  Though  Byron  and  Bul- 
wer give  abundant  evidence  of  a  lively  and  luxuriant  fancy,  and 
often  bear  us  away  on  imagination's  untiring  pinions,  they  seldom 
lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  those  unending  outreachings, 
which  enlarge  and  brighten  the  conceptions,  and  produce  a 
graphic  accuracy  of  expression. 
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Grib.  You  are  hypeicritical.  If  a  man  has  the  thought,  a 
puny  critic  must  he  be,  who  would  find  fault  with  the  expression. 

Ogle.  What,  though,  if  he  has  not  got  the  thought  ?  How- 
ever, I  am  far  from  coinciding  with  your  exaggerated  views  of 
the  importance  of  the  regular  course,  and,  had  you  not  diverted 
my  mind  in  your  eagerness  to  calumniate  some  of  my  favorite 
authors,  I  should,  ere  this,  have  told  you  as  much.  The  grand 
object  of  all  study  is  to  fit  us  to  sustain  our  part  on  the  stage  of 
active  life,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  by  reasoning  on 
the  fixed  and  immutable  relations  of  quantity,  by  demonstration, 
the  mind  is  fitted  to  judge  accurately  of  the  possible  and  the 
probable,  to  form  correct  conclusions  respecting  facts  and  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  men.  As  well  might  you  suppose  that  the 
mariner,  by  sailing  on  some  quiet,  inland  bay,  would  be  prepared 
to  encounter  the  cross  winds  and  chopped  seas  of  the  broad  ocean. 
A  mind  accustomed  to  demonstration,  often  errs  in  estimating  the 
value  of  moral  evidence ;  while  a  mind,  that  has  never  been  per- 
verted by  demonstrative  reasoning,  acts  readily  and  correctly  in 
judging  of  the  afiairs  of  life.  And,  moreover,  how  consummate 
is  the  folly  of  conning  the  classic  page  for  years,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  language,  when  we  may  arrive  at  the 
same  end  by  a  much  shorter  and  easier  route,  by  studying  our 
own  standard  authors? 

Grib.  I  have  got  the  notion,  that  some  of  our  standard  authors 
reached  the  summit  of  excellence  by  a  course  far  different  from 
that  which  you  recommend.  Look  back  to  the  age  when  flour- 
ished some  of  the  purest  writers  of  our  vernacular.  From  Shak- 
speare  to  Johnson  point  out  one,  who  did  not  long  linger  at  the 
classic  fount,  who  did  not  "  kindle  the  fires  of  his  mind  with 
coals  from  off  the  ancient  altars."  Methinks,  too,  that  one  Lord 
Brougham  has  presumed  to  broach  an  opinion  that  is  rather  op« 
posed  to  yours,  though  the  opinion  of  so  obscure  an  individual 
can  be  expected  to  weigh  but  little  against  your 

Ogle.  Oh  !  cease  your  irony.  As  though  the  opinion  of  any 
man  can  counterbalance  facts  and  what  is  obvious  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  every  one.  Did  the  charred  brands  of  ancient  ora- 
tory minister  to  the  fires  of  Henry's  eloquence  ?  Is  Irving  in- 
debted to  Yirgil  and  Homer  for  his  powers  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion 7  And,  by  the  mention  of  his  name,  you  have  kindly  re- 
minded me  that  Shakspeare  knew  naught  of  those  of  olden  time. 
In  the  writings  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  in  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  his  own  mind,  he  found  that  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  rusty  scraps  of  antiquity. 

Orib.  I  see  that  you  are  disposed  to  infer  from  a  few  anoma- 
lous instances,  not  only  what  has  been,  but  what  ought  to  be,  the 
course  of  instruction  for  all.  In  short,  you  have  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  generalize  upon  the  basis  of  two  or  three  particulars. 
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Ogle.  Bat  I  am  not  disposed  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  be- 
cause many  before  me  have  done  it.  I  choose  rather  to  break 
away  from  the  influence  of  that  stationary  spirit  with  which 
8ome  minds  are  so  thoroughly  imbued,  and  to  adopt  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  If  a  man's  life  is  to  be  passed  within  monastic 
walls,  it  matters  little  whether  his  mind  is  occupied  in  counting 
beads  or  in  contemplating  the  truths  of  science.  But,  if  he  is  to 
be  engaged  in  the  rough  contests  of  the  world,  in  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  life,  let  him  be  encased  in  armor  that  will  afford  him 
protection  in  defense  and  fortify  him  for  the  onset.  Train  his 
mind  to  those  modes  of  reasoning  which  will  there  be  required. 
Store  it  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the  principles  of  moral,  men- 
tal, and  political  science.  Add  to  these  the  rich  ornaments  of  po- 
etry and  fiction.  Above  all,  do  not  contract  it  and  freeze  it  by 
contact  with  the  ice  and  frost  of  the  mathematics. 

Grib.  Improvements,  indeed !  that  would  exclude  from  all  con- 
sideration a  class  of  truths  to  the  unrivalled  value  of  which,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  Plato 
and  Bacon  ;  upon  which,  as  a  foundation,  rests  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  of  the  sublime  truths  of 
astronomy ;  than  which,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  nothing  better 
prepares  the  mind  to  thread  the  mazes  of  metaphysics ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  has  occupied  the  minds  and  built  up  the 
reputation  of  such  men  as  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Laplace.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  would  be  no  intolerable  misfortune  to  have 
one's  mind  "contracted"  to  the  capacity  of  a  Newton's  or  a  La- 
place's. Some,  however,  might  object  to  it,  of  whom  you  per- 
haps are  one  ? 

Ogle.  I  am  one,  who  choose  to  advance  my  own  views  and 
my  own  reasons,  and  not  to  catalogue  and  retail  the  opinions  of 
others. 

Grib.  With  a  full  estimate  of  my  own  importance,  I,  neverthe- 
less, place  some  value  on  the  authority  of  such  names  as  1  have 
mentioned. 

Ogle.  Even  to  make  a  show  of  authorities,  I  would  not  ascribe 
to  others  opinions  which  they  never  entertained, — ^remember,  too : 
**nil  de  mortuis  nisi  btmumy — That  commendation  of  the  math- 
ematics, which  escaped  the  pen  of  Plato,  was  intended  to  embrace 
only  the  less  exceptionable  parts  of  the  science, — simple  arithme- 
tic, a  knowledge  of  which  is  sometimes  convenient, — and  geom- 
etry, which  exercises  the  imagination  in  some  of  its  lowest  forms. 
But  of  algebraic  lore  the  "  old  man  eloquent"  was  entirely  guilt- 
less. Bacon,  in  his  earlier  years,  when  he  was  more  able  to  ad- 
vance an  opinion  than  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  did  express 
himself  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  study ;  but,  under  the  guidsmce  of 
his  maturer  judgment,  he  was  induced  to  qualify  that  opinion  and 
divest  it  of  all  its  force.     To  Madame  de  Stael  you  seem  to  have 
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assigned  a  special  opinion  to  qualif7  her  for  the  support  of  your 
views,  well  aware,  doubtless,  of  the  value  of  her  sanction.  la 
her  '^  Germany"  she  remarks,  that  metaphysical  reasoning  is,  in 
one  respect,  like  the  reasoning  of  geometry.  So  far,  however,  is 
she  from  throwing  the  weight  of  her  name  on  the  side  of  the 
mathematics,  that  she  has  written,  that  '<  in  the  young  the  study 
of  mathematics  arrests  the  spring  of  the  imagination,  then  so  fair 
and  fruitful ;"  that  '^  habituating  us  to  certainty,  it  inflames  us 
against  opinions  in  contradiction  to  our  own ;"  that  ^'  nothing  is 
less  applicable  to  Ufe  than  a  mathematical  argument,  for  demon- 
strated truths  do  not  conduct  us  to  |NX>bable  truths." 

6rib.  You're  the  man,  are  you,  who  advances  "  his  own  views 
and  his  own  reasons,"  and  disdauis  '^  to  retail  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers" ?  O  consistency !  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel,  and,  like  the 
diamond  of  Peru,  thy  value  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  infre* 
quency  with  which  we  meet  thee ! 

Ogle.  I  cut  garments  to  suit  the  wearer,  and,  as  my  shears  are 
now  in  hand,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  complete  suit,  of  ample 
dimensions  and  various  texture.  Listen  to  the  voices  of  disappro- 
bation^ as  they  come  up  from  every  part  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, and  unite  into  one  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
these  illiberal  studies.  '<  Some,"  says  Aristotle,  "who  have  been 
overmuch  accustomed  to  mathematical  studies,  will  only  listen 
to  oDe  who  demonstrates  like  a  mathematician."  And  the  Ger- 
man Bernardi  adds,  that  "  the  slightest  survey  of  the  sciences 
teaches  ns,  that  the  mathematics  tend  necessarily  to  induce  that 
numb  rigidity  into  our  intellectual  life, which,  pressing  obstinately 
straight  onwards  to  the  end  in  view,  takes  no  heed  or  account  of 
the  means  by  which,  in  different  subjects,  it  must  be  differently 
attained."  He  is  supported  by  his  countryman,  Yon  WeiUer, 
who  states,  that  "  by  mathematics,  the  powers  of  thought  are  less 
stirred  up  in  the  inner  essense,  than  drilled  to  outward  order  and 
severity;  and  consequently  manifest  their  education  more  by  a 
certain  formal  precision,  than  through  their  fertility  and  depth." 
And  Klumpp  corroborates  them  both,  having  written,  that  "  the 
mathematics  remain,  as  it  were,  only  on  the  surface,  without 
reaching  the  internal  and  important  relations — the  feelings,  name- 
ly, and  the  will, — and  consequently,  without  determining  the 
higher  faculties  to  activity."  And  Goethe  :  "  The  cultivation  af- 
fonled  by  the  mathematics,  is  in  the  highest  degree  one-sided 
and  contracted."  And  Franklin  tells  us  that  "  he  found  matb0» 
maticians  in  the  intercourse  of  society  insupportable  for  their  tri- 
fling and  captious  spirit :"  and  Poiret  adds,  th^t  "mathematicians 
are  infested  with  an  overweaning  presumption  or  incurable  arro- 
gance." "  Moreover,"  says  Bayle,  "  it  is  rare  to  find  much  de- 
votion in  persons  who  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  who  have  made  in  those  sciences  an  eztraordinfr- 
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ry  progress."  Descartes  speaks  of  the  mathematics  "  as  absoIoCe* 
ly  pernicious  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture ;"  and  Schaliger 
has  remarked  that  "a  great  genius  cannot  be  a  great  mathemati- 
cian. Your  geometer  should  be  a  dull  and  patient  intellect." 
Berkeley  asks  with  the  expectation  of  a  negative  answer,  "wheth- 
er tedious  calculations  in  algebra  and  fluxions  be  the  likeliest 
method  to  improve  the  mind."  <<  When  the  mathematician,"  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  "  reasons  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  his  fa- 
vorite studies,  he  is  apt  to  assume  too  confidently  certain  interme- 
diate principles  as  the  foundation  of  his  arguments."  Kirwan  writes 
"  that  it  is  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  true  way  of 
acquiring  a  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train,  is  to  exercise 
ourselves  in  mathematical  demonstration ;"  and  Gibbon  congratu- 
lates himself,  "that  he  desisted  from  the  study  before  his  mind 
was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstrations  so  destructive 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which  must  determine  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  our  Uves ;"  and,  finally,  says  Bishop  War- 
burton,  "  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  much  a  paradox  to  say,  that 
the  science  of  mathematics  tncapadtaies  the  mind  for  reasoning 
at  large,  and  especially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth,  and  yet  I  be- 
hove nothing  is  more  certain."    Comments  are  unnecessary. 

Orib.  Indeed,  quite  overwhelming !  A  man  of  extensive  read- 
ing, I  perceive ;  for  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  you  have  consulted 
the  common-place  book  of  some  veteran  foe  to  the  exact  sciences  ? 

Ogle.  The  decisive  character  of  this  testimony  renders  of  mi- 
nor importance  all  considerations  respecting  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it. 

Grib.  Decisive  character !  Decisive  of  nothing  but  the  (auctf 
that  some  people  think  differently  from  others.  If,  however,  you 
really  deem  it  decisive,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inju- 
rious tendency  of  these  studies,  why,  allow  me  to  ask,  have  you 
trusted  yourself  to  their  influence  ?  And  why,  to  acquire  your 
own  vernacular,  have  you  chosen  to  travel  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  in  preference  to  that  "  easier  and 
shorter  route,"  of  which  you  just  spok6  ? 

Ogle.  The  ancient  classics  and  the  mathematics,  in  relation  to 
our  course,  may  be  compared  to  hordes  of  banditti  investing  some 
beautiful  road  of  modern  Italy.  Many  there  are,  whom  a  fear  <rf 
violence  and  robbery  deters  from  journeying  that  way.  Some, 
however,  rather  than  lose  a  view  of  the  delightful  scenery,  ven- 
ture on  at  a  rapid  pace,  carefully  shunning  the  lawless  bands. 
But  they  are  few  and  of  b,  peculiar  character,  who  linger  long  at 
their  retreats,  courting  their  favor  and  seeking  to  be  received  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  I,  for  one,  have  hastened  onward,  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  the  dangers  of  the  way.  In  studying  the  clas- 
sics, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  labora  of  those  who 
have  furnished  us  with  die  same  ideas  in  our  own  language ;  and 
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when  engaged  with  the  mathematics,  that  I  might  view  them  in 
their  full  deformity,  I  haire  always  kept  before  me  certain  prolix 
solutions  and  elucidations,  obtained  from  a  former  student.  I 
have,  therefore,  but  few  unavailing  regrets  to  offer  for  time  mis- 
spent. I  discern  in  the  retrospect  but  Uttle  that  I  would  wish  to 
have  had  otherwise. 

Orib.  Ah !  Ogle,  ^^  I  did  once  entertain  some  hopes  of  you,  but 
I  despair  now."  Been  occupied,  I  suppose,  in  perusing  Bjnnon, 
Bulwer,  Cooper,  and  Marryatt,  in  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
New  York  "jpcnmc*,"  in  writing  letters  and  reading  the  reviews, 
in  short,  in  acquiring  general  information  ? 

Ogle.  Been  occupied,  if  you  please,  in  acquiring  some  knowl* 
edge  of  history,  philosophy,  and  the  natural  sciences ;  and  I  have 
given  not  a  little  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  the  modem 
languages.  While  you  were  poring  over  the  Anabasis  and  the 
Illiad,  I  was  equally  engaged  with  Gillie  and  Mitford.  While 
you  have  been  digging  up  the  buried  beauties  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes,  I  have  found  in  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Brougham 
what  I  consider  of  superior  value.  Livy,  Horace,  and  Tacitus 
have  afforded  you  a  hazy  glimpse  at  the  government  and  manners 
of  the  Romans ;  through  Neibuhr,  Ferguson,  and  Gibbon,  I  have 
viewed  these  subjects  in  the  broad  light  of  noonday.  Roman  his- 
tory has  been  but  an  introduction  to  that  of  France  and  of  the 
<'  Sea-girt  Isle ;"  and,  in  studying  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  England,  I  have  been  obtaining 
a  better  acquaintance  with  our  own.  While  your  attention  has 
been  engrossed  with  ''  duanties  Infinite  and  Infinitessimal,  with 
Canons  and  with  Conies,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  some 
clear  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  laws 
of  its  action.  I  have  devoted  some  time,  therefore,  to  Kant  and 
Bacon,  to  Cudworth  and  Stewart.  And,  as  I  expect  to  live 
among  men,  that  I  might  know  our  reciprocal  duties  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest,  I  was  early  induced  to  look  into  Dy- 
mond  and  Wayland.  Chemistry,  Mineral(^y,  Botany,  and  Ge- 
ology have  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important  to  compensate 
for  more  of  my  time  than  mere  "  lecture  hours."  They  are 
somewhat  useful  to  a  man  out  of  college.  While  you  have  spent 
your  Wednesday  evenings  in  getting  lessons  "in  advance,"  I 
have  chosen  to  resort  to  the  ''  Society,"  there  to  mingle  in  the 
miniature  contest  of  after  life,  and  brighten  my  faculties  for  a  se* 
verer  tdal.  I  have,  and  not  without  profit  I  hope,  occupied  some 
hours  in  "  sweet  converse"  with  Byron,  Scott,  and  Bulwer,  "  who 
soothe  the  mind  when  rufiled  by  the  rude  intercouse  with  society, 
and  stealing  the  attention  insensibly  from  our  own  cares,  substi- 
tute, instead  of  discontent  and  distress,  a  tender  and  pleasing  mel- 
ancholy." In  a  few  words,  I  have  always  kept  in  view  the  con- 
sideration that  all  the  little  that  we  acquire  here  should  be  looked 
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upon  not  as  an  endhnt  as  a  means  by  which,  on  the  stage  of  life, 
we  may  promote  our  own  views,  and  secure  our  own  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

Ghib.  I,  too,  consider  that  the  few  atoms  of  knowledge,  which 
we  are  able  to  gather  up  here,  are  only  a  means  upon  which  we 
are  dependent  for  future  success.  But  we  differ  so  widely  as  to 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  those  elements,  and  we  are  both  so 
confident  of  the  correctness  of  our  own  opinions  that,  I  apprehend, 
no  discussion  of  the  matter  will  bring  us  to  think  alike. 

Ogle.  Yes,  Grib,  you're  right  there — so  I  must  go  now.  Call 
round,  will  you— call  round  I  iT.  Y   Y. 
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I  LOYB  thee,  blae  ocean, 

When  the  winds  are  at  rM, 
And  a  gentle  emotion 

Heaves  lightly  thy  breast ; 
When  thy  depths  are  at  peace, 

And  the  tempests  are  o*er, 
The  wild  billows  cease ;— 

To  harass  thee  no  more. 
How  solemn  the  calm  that  rests  o*er  the  ocean ! 
'Tis  silenee  that  breathes  the  breath  of  deroiion. 

I  loye  thee,  blue  ocean ; 

When  borne  on  thy  billow, 
A  light  heaving  motion 

Is  rocking  my  pillow : 
The  breeze  is  increasing. 

The  dark  wataii  swell. 
And  Air  winds  nneeoaing. 

The  light  ressel  impel. 
My  bark  on  the  ocean,  my  path  o*er  the  sea 
Is  the  home  for  the  gay,  the  home  for  the  fiee. 

I  loTe  thee,  blue  ocean ; 

IVe  oft  watched  the  storm. 
In  angry  commotion, 

0*er  thy  dark  waters  ibrm : 
The  sea-gull  screams  boding. 

Foaming  billows  arise; 
Destruction  sits  brooding 
On  the  dark  ashy  skies. 
My  grave  be  at  last  'neath  the  white  foaming  surge, 
With  the  wail  of  the  winds  for  my  fbneral  dirge. 
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^  The  armed  schooner  Seagull,  though  not  regularly  the  con- 
sort of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of*war  H.,  had  accompanied  her  in  a  cruise 
among  the  West  Indies,  during  the  summer  of  18 — ,  and  was 
preparing  to  sail  with  her  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  Pacific.  The 
schooner's  peculiar  build  rendered  her  far  more  fit  to  encounter  the 
tremendous  billows  in  which  old  Ocean  often  rolls  around  those 
island  coasts,  than  was  the  low  single-decked  H. ;  and  she  was 
in  consequence  detained  a  few  days  in  the  harbor  of  Tampico, 
while  awaiting  the  completion  of  more  extensive  repairs  neces- 
sary on  board  of  the  sloop. 

One  of  the  ardent  mornings  of  that  tropical  climate  was  just 
dawning  over  the  bay.  The  sun,  without  passing  through  any 
of  those  '^  slow  gradations"  of  changing  tints,  which  among  us 
render  his  lingering  rising  so  glorious  a  spectacle,  had  burst  at 

once  beyond  the  distant  C range,  and  the  glassy  waters  were 

yet  red  with  his  first  rays,  when  through  the  mists  rolling  sea- 
ward, I  caught  sight  of  the  spars  of  an  anchored  vessel.  Closer 
inspection  with  the  glass  revealed  the  British  ensign,  and  we  in- 
stantly made  her  out  to  be  the  expected  packet  from  England — a 
conjecture  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  signals,  and  by  the  im- 
mediate putting  off  of  a  boat  firom  shore. 

The  distance,  however,  was  too  great  for  the  rowers,  and  I  felt 
no  surprise  at  seeing  them  board  the  H.,  as  she  lay  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  Seagull,  and  swing  the  boat  astern.  My  own  gig 
was  instantly  lowered  and  manned,  and  I  steered  for  the  sloop, 
intending  to  breakfast  with  Capt.  N.  and  not  doubting  that  the 
British  consul,  with  whom  we  were  both  on  intimate  tenns,  had 
altered  his  course  with  the  same  design. 

Never  had  the  scene  glowed  with  more  living  beauty.  Hal- 
yard, our  veteran  boatswain  had  predicted  a  gale ;  and  the  fear  of 
being  blown  off  the  coast — ^Tampico  affording  no  safe  harbor  in 
a  norther — as  it  had  induced  me  to  press  our  preparation  for  de- 
parture, was  perhaps  my  ihotive  for  wishing  to  take  a  last  view 
of  the  place.  Directing  the  steersman,  therefore,  to  put  within 
the  bar  and  throwing  myself  back  in  the  stem-sheets,  I  slowly 
reviewed  the  rich  tropical  beauty  of  the  landscape.  To  the  right, 
as  we  glided  across  the  harbor,  lay  the  city  on  a  sloping  plain,  its 
villas  dotting  the  encircling  hills,  which,  farther  inland,  rose  into 
bold  and  densely-wooded  heights,  sinking  towards  the  north  to 
sandy  flats,  and  sweeping  southward  in  lofty  mountain-ranges, 
clothed  to  the  top  with  splendid  verdure.  Conspicuous  in  the 
distance,  towered  the  tapenng  cotton-tree  and  the  tall  peccan,  io* 
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lerspersed  here  and  there  with  the  reddish-yellow  hraDches  of 
some  wide-spreading  mahogany.  Still  nearer,  rose  in  frequent 
groves  the  brown  stems  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  tamarind ; 
while  close  upon  the  town  were  distinctly  visible  plantations  of 
of  the  banana,  with  its  peculiar  crown  of  leaves,  and  groups  of  the 
splendid  magnolia-pyramids  of  glossy  green  and  snowy  flowere. 
The  air,  though  loaded  with  fragrance,  was  at  that  hour,  (the  lull 
between  the  land  and  sea-breezes,)  insupportably  warm ;  and  thus 
gently  and  dreamily  we  glided  over  the  waveless  sea,  until  the  boat 
recrossed  the  bar,  and  with  a  few  nervous  strokes,  sprang  forward 
to  the  H.'s  side. 

'  '<  Well,  my  gallant  Lieutenant,"  cried  Captain  N.,  seizing  my 
band  on  gaining  the  quarter-deck,  '^  all  a-taunto,  I  see  this  mon> 
ing.    You're  surely  not  ready  for  sea  yet !" 

"  No,  Captain,  only  exhibiting  for  the  English  stranger.  We're 
only  in  ballast  yet,  with  a  cask  or  two  of  rations  aboard." 

'<  Ah  T  plenty  of  time  for  all  that,  I  hope,  Brailsford ;  you've 
kept  yourself  as  light  in  stowage  as  your  ship.  But  come  below, 
come  below,  and  let  us  see.    Mr.  Stunsel,  wind  northeast  yet?" 

Consulting  an  instant  with  the  quarter-master,  Captain  N.  join- 
ed me  below,  and  with  the  consul  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
The  sea  breeze,  now  blowing  through  the  stern  ports,  refreshed 
and  animated  us  all.  N.  in  particular,  always  gay,  seemed  this 
morning  to  have  all  his  talking-tacks  aboard,  and  poured  out  pro- 
fusely yams  of  old  experience,  mingled  with  anticipations  of  fu- 
ture adventure.  Afterwards,  I  recalled  that  unusual  exhilaration, 
portentous,  if  we  may  credit  Scottish  superstition,  of  sudden  qui- 
eting in  death — the  flash  heralding  destruction. 

^'  Some  claret  with  you,  Brailsford,"  said  the  Captain,  raising 
a  slender  bottle  between  his  eye  and  the  cabin  window.  '^  Con- 
sul," with  an  odd  look,  "  will  you  join  us  ?"  and  then  came  N.'s 
regular  story. 

''  We  were,  you  know.  Lieutenant,  blockading  the  Bonne  Ci- 
toyenne  in  San  Salvador  harbor.  I  served  as  a  middy  at  that 
time,  under  the  lion-hearted  Lawrence,  who  had  sent  a  challenge 
to  Greeqe,  of  the  Bonne,  and  on  its  refusal,  determined  to  capture 
her  by  cutting  out.  The  night  had  even  been  selected,  and  the 
crews  arranged,  when  unfortunately  (he  Montague,  74,  hove  in 
sight,  chased  us  into  the  harbor,  and  changed  our  plan  of  attack 
into  one  of  escape.  Night  coming  on,  we  wore,  stood  out  to  the 
south,  and  hauled  to  the  eastward,  designing  to  cruise  off  Per- 
nambuco.  After  capturing  and  burning  a  schooner,  we  ran  down 
the  coast  of  Maranham,  cruised  a  week  off  Surinam,  and  then 
stood  for  Demerara.  And  now  comes  the  more  particular  history 
of  my  wine.  Towards  the  evening  of  February  22,  we  made 
out  a  brig  to  leeward,  gave  chase,  ran  into  a  quarte  rless  four,  and 
having  no  pilot,  were  obliged  to  haul  off,  within  two  leagues  of 
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the  fort ;  cursing  the  fate  which  prevented  our  signalizing  Pater 
P^triae's  birthday  by  a  capture.  Next  morning,  however,  our  gai^ 
lant  Captain  discovered  a  vessel  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bar,  with 
English  colors  flying.  In  beating  around  Corobano  bank,  to  get 
at  her,  we  descried  another  sail  on  our  weather  quarter,  edging 
down  for  us,  while  directly  ahead  lay  our  chase  of  the  previous 
night.  Five  minutes  brought  us  along  side,  and  in  five  more, 
within  sight  of  two  British  men-of-war,  we  had  captured  and  set 
fire  to  the  brig  Resolution,  from  Liverpool  to  Bordeaux,  thence  to 
Rio,  with  flour,  silks,  laces,  specie,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  very  su- 
perior claret.  I  need  not  tell  yoti,  consul,  the  remainder  of  our 
cruise ;  but  as  Brailsford  has  perhaps  never  heard  it,  it  is  as  well  to 
say  that  we  beat  to  quarters,  cleared  ship  for  action,  and  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  wind,  gained  the  weather  gage  of  the  seaward 
ship,  and  tacked.  In  passing,  we  exchanged  broadsides  at  half 
pilot-shot ;  then  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  wearing,  we  bore  up,  re- 
ceived his  broadside,  and  ran  him  close  on  board  the  starboard 
quarter.  In  fifteen  minutes  his  majesty's  ship.  Peacock,  cut  to 
pieces  by  our  heavy  and  correct  fire,  surrendered,  and  hoisted  his 
ensign  in  the  fore-rigging,  union  down — a  signal  of  distress. 
Some  of  that  same  claret,  gentlemen,  you  are  now  drinking." 

The  captain  rose,  and  we  soon  after  followed  him  on  deck. 
The  sea  breeze,  meantime,  having  freshened,  the  packet  had 
been  standing  in,  and  was  now  within  a  short  distance  of  us. 
Our  friend  therefore  went  over  the  side,  and  gave  orders  to  pull 
aboard  of  her,  while  N.  and  niyself  took  a  turn  or  two  on  the 
quarter  deck. 

"  Brailsford !"  said  he,  at  length,  ''  I  don't  half  like  this  cruis- 
ing among  sand  banks,  dodging  tornadoes,  and  knocking  on  reefs. 
We  should  by  this  time  be  on  the  broad  swells  of  the  Pacific, 
and  under  its  glowing  skies.  If  we  loiter  in  port  much  longer, 
we  shall  certainly  raise  the  wind,  but  1  fear  it  will  come  in  the 
form  of  a  hurricane.  Lieutenant !  were  you  ever  in  a  hurri- 
cane  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

"  'Tis  as  well  to  prepare  you  then  for  one,'^  said  N. ;  and  he 
went  on  to  describe  his  own  experience  in  those  fearful  tropical 
tempests,  ending  with  a  few  maxims  of  seamanship  suited  to  such 
an  emergency. 

"  But  it  grows  late,  my  dear  fellow ;  we  must  to  work.  Cox- 
swain, call  the  crews,  and  man  the  boats  for  shore.  In  a  weelc, 
Brailsford,  we  sail  for  the  Pacific.  You  will  dine  on  board  to- 
morrow, with  these  newly-arrived  Ekiglish  ?" 

I  laughingly  advised  him  to  suppress  his  claret  history,  and  ac- 
cepting his  invitation,  went  on  board  my  own  boat. 

Halyard  directed  my  attention,  as  we  rowed  back,  to  a  heavy 
mass  of  clouds  lying  on  the  northern  horizon.    Beautiful  they 
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lay!  huge,  snowy-topped,  high-piled:  the  lightning  now  clear- 
ing their  dark  base — ^now  flushing  their  creets — now  weaving 
over  the  whole  fabric  a  net-work  of  fire. 

'<  Mischief  in  those,"  muttered  Hal3rard. 

<'A  stiff  norther,  perhaps,"  said  I,  carelessly,  wishing  to  re- 
assure the  crew.  "  Pull  away,  my  lads,  we  have  work  to  do. 
We  can  ride  it  out ;  if  not,  we  must  get  weight  enough  aboard 
to  nm  out  with  safety." 

And  bravely  did  they  work  through  all  that  day ;  though  the 
air  grew  every  moment  sultrier  and  more  fearfully  stilL  By  four 
that  afternoon,  our  spars  were  all  run  up,  our  water  aboard,  and 
the  cutter  returning  from  shore.  The  H.'s  boats  were  still  within 
the  bar,  taking  off  provisions.  Suddenly  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north,  and  after  a  few  irregular  gusts,  fell  calm.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  mass  of  clouds  before  noticed,  began  to  heave  and 
roll,  while  over  the  sea,  still  calm,  ran.  that  peculiar  sound,  that 
indescribable  ^'  fremitus"  which  a  coming  wind  wakes  from  the 
waters. 

'^  Mr.  Creswick,"  said  I  to  the  deck-officer,  ''  the  gale  is  upon 
us.  Call  the  hands  to  hoist  anchor,  and  keep  an  eye,  sir,  on  the 
H.'s  motions." 

Lying  closer  in  land,  we  saw  less  of  the  wind  than  the  sloop. 
With  the  glass  I  made  out  that  her  bow-anchor  was  already  apeak, 
her  sheet-anchor  heaving  up,  and  a  signal  of  recall  for  the  boats 
flying.  Our  own  cutter  now  ran  along  side.  She  was  hoisted 
in,  the  anchor  secured,  and  we  swung  slowly  round  with  the  dy- 
ing sea  breeze,  waiting  the  sloop's  orders.  The  heat  continued 
oppressive.  The  clouds  in  the  north  had  changed  their  form, 
and  rolled  into  a  lurid  ridge,  which  again  bending  into  an  arch, 
sailed  swiftly  up  the  sky,  unfolding  at  the  ends  into  smoke-like 
wreaths,  and  spreading  behind  in  black  and  rolling  masses. 

^'  Mr.  Brailsford"  said  Creswick,  "  the  H.'s  boats  are  home  and 
hoisted  in" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  continue  to  report  her  motions." 

The  sloop  ran  up  top-gallant-sails,  and  threw  out  a  signal  to 
stand  out  for  sea.  The  arch  had  now  passed  the  zenith,  and  its 
black  writhing  skirts  filled  the  whole  heaven,  and  darkened  the 
day.  Up  flew  our  fore-topsail,  reefefl ;  and  as  it  spread,  with  a 
shrill  howl  the  gale  swept  down  upon  us.  In  an  instant,  such 
was  its  power,  the  sea  rolled  into  huge  surges,  and  the  spray  flew 
to  the  crosstrees,  as  we  dashed  on  to  the  southeast,  receiving  their 
shocks  on  our  quarter.  On  we  flew ,-  the  gale  increasing  in  fury, 
the  clouds  driving  along  the  very  face  of  the  sea ;  but  as  yet  with- 
out rain  or  lightning.  On  we  rushed ;  and  just  as  we  were  clear 
of  the  harbor,  and  night  was  closing,  through  spray  and  storm 
we  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  H.  under  both  topsaiis;  running 
upon  the  same  tack  with  us  to  sea. 
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Two  hours  later,  seated  ia  my  cabin  over  the  remains  of  such 
a  dinner  as  our  hasty  and  confused  departure  allowed  the  cook  to 
furnish,  the  officers  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  being 
in  no  worse  situation.  The  gale  had  steadily  increased  in  vior 
lence ,  but  under  close  reefed  foretop  we  had  nothing  to  fear. 
''  To  be  sure,"  as  one  of  them  said  '^  we  had  sailed  rather  unex- 
pectedly, but  a  norther  was  better  than  a  tornado.  A  run  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  two  would  give  a  zest  to  our  return  to  Tampico, 
besides  testing  the  new  spars."  Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when, 
fearful  sign,  the  gale  at  once  fell  to  a  total  calm,  and  the  air  seemed 
to  settle  down  upon  us,  hot  and  stifling. 

"Captain  Brailsford !"  sung  out  the  officer  on  deck. 

I  sprang  up  the  companion-way,  and  was  instantly  on  the 
quarter  deck.  The  ship  still  raced  onward,  her  canvass  flapping 
idly  in  the  hot  air.  Around,  all  was  pitchy  darkness  and  fearful 
stillness.  Overhead,  the  clouds  gathered,  condensed,  lowered,  till 
they  seemed  to  touch  the  masts.  At  once,  in  the  zenith,  they 
opened-Mslosed — opened  again  with  a  rending  flash,  and  as  it  yet 
flickered  around  us,  the  thunder's  ficst  roar  filled  the  heavens, 
and  the  rain  rushed  down  in  flooding  sheets.  At  the  same  instant 
a  thin,  pale  streak  advanced  from  the  east,  whirling  the  water  into 
mountains  when  it  passed. 

"  Hands  aloft,"  I  roared  through  the  trumpet.  "  In  with  the 
fore-top-sail !  Send  down  the  yards  and  the  top-gallant-masts !" 
The  men  sprang  to  their  posts ;  but  before  the  order  could  be 
obeyed,  the  squall  struck  us  from  the  east,  on  the  larboard  quar- 
ter. The  fore-yard  canted,  sending  the  wretches  on  it  over  the 
side ;  the  mizen-top-mast  snapped  at  the  first  puff*,  flying  far  to 
leeward.  On  swept  the  Seagull,  her  masts  straining  with  the 
storm,  gunwale  under,  the  sea  roaring  in  a  cataract  over  the  lee- 
bow  and  fore-deck,  and  the  hurricane  drowning  every  order.  For 
ten  minutes  we  rushed  on ;  expecting  momently  to  swamp.  For- 
tunately the  hurricane,  crossing  its  former  path,  diminished  the 
the  height  while  it  increased  the  tumult  of  the  waves ;  and,  the 
first  gust  over,  the  schooner  recovered  herself,  though  still  flying 
with  fearful  fleetness,  and  gave  us  the  power  of  directing,  if  we 
could  not  check,  her  mad  course. 

On  turning  up  all  hands,  eleven  men  were  reported  lost  with 
the  mizen-top  and  yard.  With  the  rest  of  the  crew  we  succeeded 
in  sending  down  and  securing  the  upper  spars.  To  run  before 
the  wind  was  madness ; — not  only  should  we  have  stood  directly 
on  shore,  but  have  been  infallibly  swept  by  the  waves.  Confi- 
dent that  by  this  time  we  had  run  sufficiently  out  to  render  it 
safe,  I  directed  her  head  to  be  kept  as  steadily  as  possible  to  the 
N.  E.,  and  under  bare  poles  we  scudded  away. 

It  was  awful !  The  indescribable  roar  of  the  hurricane  (its 
pauses  filled  by  the  steady  rushing  of  the  rain)  mingled  strangely 
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with  the  thunder — the  darkness  on  all  things,  scattered  each 
instant  by  lightning  whose  quivering  showed  us  the  sea,  no 
longer  tossing  but  levelled  by  cross  winds  and  rains — seething 
and  frothing  fearfully — and  above  all,  the  suspense,  the  blind  un- 
certainty, from  what  quarter  next  to  expect  the  storm !  As  we 
drove  furiously  on,  each  seemed  to  hold  his  breath,  watching 
intently  for  the  slightest  change.  So  long  did  the  hurricane  re- 
main steady,  that  we  began  to  hope  it  was  exhausting  itself; 
when  suddenly  it  came  I  that  foreboding  lull ! 

All  elements,  hushed,  and  gathering,  prepared  for  a  new  burst 
of  fury.  The  heat  grew  suffocating,  the  darkness  seemed  to 
become  dense,  impenetrable,  palpable. 

Suddenly  Creswick  touched  me,  hoarsely  whispering  "  look 
there !"  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  hand.  To  the  starboard, 
stretching  out  of  sight  at  either  end,  a  vast  wall  of  blackness 
seemed  bearing  down  toward  us.  On  it  sped !  and  as  it  came 
near,  lightning  and  rain,  wind  and  thunder,  swooped  down  in  one 
terrific  burst,  full  on  our  beam.  The  mizen  snapped  at  once, 
falling  over  the  lee-quarter  in  flames.  The  schooner  staggered, — 
pitched  heavily  ahead, — and  rolled  over  upon  her  beam  ends! 

And  thus  for  hours  the  storm  raged  over  the  wreck.  No  gaze 
could  pierce  that  gloom — no  voice  surmount  that  roar,  to  tell  me 
of  companionship  in  misery.  As  I  clung  to  the  shrouds,  half 
lifeless,  all  hopeless,  thoughts  of  blasphemy,  of  frenzy,  rushed 
through  my  brain.  Strange  voices  howled  in  the  wind :  strange 
forms  flitted  before  my  eyes.  I  was  becoming  mad  with  weari- 
ness and  despair ;  when  just  as  I  was  quitting  my  hold  of  the 
rigging,  a  shrill  sound  pierced  my  ear.  Again!  above  the  roar 
of  the  storm,  the  rush  of  the  waters,  it  rose— the  boatswain's 
whistle ! 

At  once,  as  a  lingering  flash  quivered  round,  the  H.  burst  in 
sight,  scudding  to  the  north ;  so  near,  that  in  an  instant  she  must, 
it  seemed,  have  run  me  down.  I  strove  in  vain  to  hail  her.  Un- 
der bare  poles,  her  top-gallant-masts  down,  her  yards  on  the  gun- 
wale, she  shot  past  me  within  twenty  feet,  fleetly  and  fearfully 
as  a  phantom  ship !  Unheard,  unseen,  for  a  second,  and  for  the 
last  time  among  human  beings,  I  beheld  the  H . 

The  crew  of  a  schooner  which  rode  out  the  hurricane  in 
safety  rescued  me  the  next  morning  senseless  and  almost  lifeless. 
Months  passed  away,  and  I  recovered.  Years  have  rolled  since, 
but  no  time  can  efface  from  my  memory,  the  horrors  of  that 
night,  or  the  fearful  loss  of  the  Hobnet. 
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TO . 

Oh  !  ask  me  not  why  solitude  has  such  deep  charms  for  me  ; 

Can  peace  of  mind  be  found  in  this  world's  dull  variety  ? 

In  the  lighted  ball-room's  brilliant  glare,  or  where  the  laugh  rings  loud  i 

Or  when  surrounded  by  the  gay,  the  noisy,  bustling  crowd  ? 

Can  the  glitt'ring  show  of  this  world's  pomp  the  immortal  soul  improve,    • 
That  soars  to  where  the  starry  worlds  shine  in  yon  heavens  above  ? 
Oh !  I  have  gazed  there,  till  it  seem'd  this  frame  but  kept  my  soul 
From  mounting  through  ethereal  space,  to  where  those  bright  orbs  roll. 

The  pleasures  found  in  solitude,  sweet  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
Oh !  they  are  holy,  innocent,  instructing  and  refined ; 
They  elevate  the  soul  above  this  perishable  clay, 
And  fit  it  for  its  final  home  in  everlasting  day. 

The  soul,  the  immortal  soul,  thirsts  not  for  this  world's  vanity, 
Nor  aught  that's  fleeting :  no  !  it  longs  for  an  eternity. 
The  great  high  source  from  whence  it  came,  forbids  that  it  should  he 
Contented  in  the  narrow  sphere  -of  cold  mortality. 

Then  ask  me  not  why  solitude  has  such  deep  charms  for  me ; 
In  solitude  we  humblest  bow  to  God's  divinity : 
They  that  love  solitude  indeed  can  never  lonely  be , 
Apart  from  noise  and  strife  there  is  do  solitude  for  me. 

Ada. 


MANLY  SENSIBILITY. 
<<  But  I  mast  also /set  it  as  a  man."— -JlfacMk. 

Sensibilttt  is  a  principle  of  the  heart  which  lies  too  deep  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  worid.  It  is  modest  and  retiring ; 
it  finds  its  enjoyment  not  in  commotion  and  strife,  nor  need  it 
borrow  from  the  happiness  of  others,  but  it  draws  its  pleasure 
from  its  own  emotions,  and  loves  to  dwell  in  solitude  and  silence. 
True  sensibility  is  nevertheless  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
manly  character,  however  delicate  the  hue  it  may  throw  over  the 
masculine  virtues.  The  J90i£rer  to  feel  is  indeed  a ''  sweet  boon  of  na*- 
ture ;"  a  power  full  of  loveliness  and  yet  full  of  strength— delicate 
yet  firm ;  a  nicely  adjusted  balance,  whicbi  though  sensitive  to 
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the  slightest  touch,  may  be  the  arbiter  of  stem  jnstice.  It  is 
modest  because  it  would  not  be  obtrusive ;  it  loves  to  ''  feed  upon 
its  own  emotions"  not  from  self-love  and  vanity,  but  because  of 
the  real  purity  and  intrinsic  worth  of  its  own  good  affections ;  it 
seeks  solitude  and  silence,  not  because  it  hates  or  cannot  enjoy 
society,  but  that  it  may  expand  itself  and  revel  in  its  own  fuU 
feelings  with  freedom,  and  that  its  own  exquisite  harmonies  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  noisy  discord  of  a  jarring  world. 

This  beautiful  faculty  is  not  an  acquired  one ;  it  cannot  be 
found  by  searching  the  world ;  it  is  innate  with  every  one,  and 
there  are  none  to  complain  that  Providence  has  withheld  from  them 
this  precious  gift.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  seem  to  have 
been  "  disinherited  of  this  treasure  of  the  heart ;"  but  they  are 
poor  because  they  have  impoverished  themselves;  they  have 
chilled  their  affections  by  indifference  and  frivolity,  or  neglected 
them  in  the*  absorbing  cares  of  ambitious  personal  feeling.  How 
important  is  it,  then,  that  we  protect  this  feeling  from  the  blight 
of  worldliness !  Since  it  is  born  with  us,  the  germ  must  be  nur- 
tured even  in  the  first  stages  of  life.  The  fountain  of  true  sen- 
sibility is  seated  in  high  and  pure  affections,  and  infancy  and 
early  youth  are  peculiarly  the  appropriated  seasons  for  the  culti- 
vation of  those  affections.  It  is  from  the  exuberance  of  good 
feeling,  the  uninterrupted  innocent  contentment,  that  the  child 
draws  that  "  strength  of  heart"  which  is  to  sustain  him  in  riper 
years ;  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness"  is  the  nourishing  food  of 
his  infancy.  What  mother  that  does  not  recognize  with  joy  the 
first  buddings  of  sensibility  in  her  tender  infant,  even  when  it 
has  not  learned  to  express  its  emotions  by  words,  but  only  by  that 
language  which  is  read  in  its  laughing  face  and  indeed  in  its 
whole  body  "  all  suffused  with  smiles ;" 

"  Its  merry  eyes  with  sparkling  laughter  bright, 
Its  every  limb  declaring  wild  delight.'* 

What  mother  that  does  not  feel  a  sacred  joy  when  her  child 
first  gives  token  of  recognition  and  clasps  her  neck  with  inno- 
cent and  real  affection  ?  And  after  its  tender  infancy  is  past,  how 
carefully  does  she  watch  the  development  of  heart  and  mind,  lest 
its  yet  delicate  sensibilities  may  be  warped  by  self-love  and  the 
pride  of  growing  intelligence ;  lest  the  young  heart  may  be  shut  out 
from  the  Eden  of  its  pleasures  by  exulting  in  the  taste  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  I  Home  is  the  nursery  of  sensibility.  In  the  happy 
family  circle  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  cherished  under 
the  mild  excitement  of  the  domestic  affections — the  respectful 
friendship  of  child  and  parent,  the  disinterested,  lively  friendship 
of  brother  and  sister.  In  these  quiet  walks  the  generous  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  have  room  to  expand  and  become  fixed  before 
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the  passions  of  youth  have  come  into  play.  ^'  Home  is  a  garden, 
high-walled  towards  the  blighting  northeast  of  selfish  care." 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  riper  season,  when  the  youth,  almost  a 
man,  leaves  the  parental  roof  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  world — a 
season  when  true  sensibility  is  tried  and  proved.  The  young 
who  have  imbibed  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family  a  love 
of  truth,  and  a  compassionate  sympathy  with  distress,  sometimes 
recoil  when  for  the  first  time  they  meet,  in  the  open  world,  the 
rudeness  and  selfishness  of  unfeeling  men.  But  the  man  of  gen^ 
uine  sensibility  does  not  for  this  leave  society  in  disgust.  He 
may  feel  a  disappointment  in  the  appearance  of  the  world,  which 
from  his  own  youthful  and  ardent  feelings  he  had  judged  to  be  a 
virtuous  world ;  but  it  is  as  a  momentary  shudder  passing  through 
his  frame,  which,  as  it  does  not  shake  the  firmness  of  his  prin-* 
ciples,  cannot  lessen  his  courage.  Here,  however,  weak  un- 
manly sensibility  fails — a  plant  so  delicate  that  it  finds  the  winds 
too  rough,  or  the  suns  too  hot,  and  repining  withers  away.  But 
the  soul,  destined  as  it  is  for  a  time  to  this  world,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  to  live,  and  taking  firm  root 
in  virtue's  soil  should  fear  nor  heat  nor  cold.  Ushered  then  into 
the  world  with  sensibility  manly  enough  to  brave  its  rigor,  yet 
meek  enough  to  feel  a  generous  attachment  to  its  virtues  and  an 
indulgent  pity  for  it  woes,  the  man  will  find  enough  to  try  his 
courage,  and  yet  enough  to  call  forth  the  best  affections  of  his 
heart.  His  sensibilities,  even  amidst  the  cares  of  life,  cannot 
only  be  preserved,  but  refined  and  elevated.  They  should  in- 
crease with  the  endearments  of  social  intercourse ;  and  instead  of 
being  chilled  (as  they  too  often  are)  by  old  age,  they  should  only 
be  enlarged,  both  by  the  enlightened  memory  of  the  past  and  the 
awakening  anticipations  of  immortality.  Gratitude  is  one  of  the 
first  and  strongest  ties  which  will  bind  him  to  society.  It  is  said 
that  '<  a  just  pride  fears  to  incur  debts  of  gratitude  too  lightly ;" 
but  there  are  those  debts  which  are  necessary  by  our  very  birth, 
the  debts  of  gratitude  due  to  parents.  This  sacred  tie  is  given  us 
thus  early  in  life  as  the  support  and  defense  of  sensibility.  It 
springs  up  in  infancy,  and  is  kept  alive  by  continued  benefits  in 
youth  even  to  manhood ;  it  is  still  cherished  in  advancing  years 
by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  even  in  old  age  dependence  upon 
others  may  awaken  gratitude  and  "  warm  the  heart  to  sensibility 
in  the  evening  of  life."  Who  will  deny  that  sensibility,  thus 
begotten,  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  manly  character  ?  It  has  been 
impressively  remarked,  "  we  have  need  of  others  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave."  How  true  !  Who  then  should  be  a  misanthrope, 
or  suffer  the  fountains  of  sensibility  to  become  dry? 

But  now  another  feeling  still  stronger  than  gratitude  springs  up 
in  the  sensible  heart  as  a  new  tie  to  bind  it  to  society.  Love,  the 
offspring  of  sensibility,  is  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  its  par- 
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rent  It  is  here  that  sensibility  unfolds  itself  in  all  its  beanty ;  it 
is  at  this  fountain  that  the  soul  drinks  in  a  new  inspiration  to 
carry  it  through  life ;  it  is  here  that  the  man  developes  his  firmer 
qualities,  for  it  is  here  that  life  opens  before  him  and  calls  for  their 
exercise.  His  dependence  throughout  infancy  and  youth,  though 
the  source  of  the  most  lasting  benefits  and  the  sweetest  pleasures, 
was  the  dependence  of  a  child  upon  its  parent ;  a  dependence,  how- 
ever pleasing,  still  involuntary :  but  now  he  has  himself  formed  a 
tie  which  is  to  last  forever,  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  every 
manly  feeling  his  youth  has  imbibed,  which  really  recreates  him, 
a  man !  And  yet  in  the  world,  a  feeling  so  pure,  so  sacred,  is  a 
theme  for  jest  and  ridicule,  and  its  parent,  sensibility,  is  called 
**  the  weakness  of  a  sickly  brain !"  But  away  with  these  per- 
verted notions  ;  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  that  which  is  the  im- 
mediate order  of  Providence,  the  ofiispring  of  heaven.  ^  What  is 
it  to  li7e  if  it  is  not  to  love  ? 

*'  To  love,  thou  blam*8t  me  not,  for  love,  thou  say'st, 
Leads  up  to  Heaven ,  ia  both  the  way  and  guide." 

The  most  touching  forms  of  sensibility  are  ^en  in  benevo- 
lence and  pity.  Inactive  sensibility  begets  a  sombre  melancholy  ; 
confined  too  long  to  its  own  circle  of  emotions  it  exhausts  itself 
in  solitary  pleasure  and  begets  a  selfishness  which  can  never  be 
at  ease  with  itself.  But  active  benevolence  gives  it  a  new  life 
by  employing  it  in  constantly  varying  scenes,  and  ensures  to  it 
the  satisfying  reminiscence  of  good  done  to  others.  True  sensi- 
bility, then,  is  always  charitable. 

And  pity, 

^*  Dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleasing  tear  :** 

what  more  beautiful  among  the  feelings  of  humanity,  what 
more  becoming  the  manly  character  ?  What  generous  soul  that 
does  not  enjoy  a  pure  delight  in  sympathizing  with  misfortune  ? 
It  is  a  mild,  perhaps  melancholy  feeling ;  and  yet,  though  caused 
by  unhappiness,  this  very  feeling  is  itself  a  pleasure,  given,  it 
would  seem,  by  a  wise  Providence  as  a  consolation  for  the  pain 
inflicted  by  the  sight  of  misery.  How  charming  that  sensibility 
which  can  draw,  even^  from  the  bitter  pains  of  life,  the  sweets  of 
happiness !  How  wonderful  the  power  which  can  thus  indefi- 
nitely multiply  its  own  enjoyments!  Hast  thou,  reader,  ever 
felt  this  mournful  pleasure,  or  dost  thou  think  all  this  but  vain 
philosophy  ?  Look  then  upon  real  life ;  see  the  misery  of  one 
creature,  and,  if  thou  hast  a  soul,  pity  and  relieve  him ;  then,  if 
in  that  soul  there  is  one  spark  of  manly  feeling,  thou  wilt  have 
the  sweet  and  virtuous  consciousness  which  will  "  turn  your  very 
tears  to  rapture." 
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Such  are  some  of  the  various  forms  of  real,  and  therefore 
manly  sensibility.  Morning,  noon,  and  eve  of  life,  it  is  man's 
companion  and  his  blessing  ;  an  imaginative  companion  to  soothe 
each  sorrow  and  enhance  each  joy.  Sensibility  is  sometimes 
sad ;  but  sometimes 

"  Even  sadness  brings  a  fill  of  blias, 
Encbantingy  sootbing,  softly  stealing-^ 
No  mirtb  nor  pleasure  charms  like  tbis." 

It  is  asked,  ''  is  it  manly  to  yield  to  such  a  feeling  as  melan- 
choly ?"  There  is  a  sadness  that  rises  in  the  heart  in  the  hour  of 
solitude  and  reflection,  which  it  were  even  sinful  to  repress. 
Should  the  soul  always  rest  satisfied  with  this  world,  and  not 
sometimes  turn  from  its  vanities  to  xead  in  higher  things  the 
clear  indications  of  a  more  free,  more  real  existence  ?  It  feels 
that  the  end  of  its  being  is  not  here,  and  loves  to  seek  the  so« 
ciety  of  nature's  solitude,  where  all  around  it  hears  the  echoings 
of  immortal  strains ; 

<'  Wbere  living  things,  and  things  inanimate 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear; 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense 
In  inarticulate  language." 

And  here,  humbled  by  nature's  gentle  power,  perhaps  even  the 
man  may  grow  pensive,  even  sad ;  and  in  full  sight  of  immortal 
joy,  shed  a  melancholy  tear  over  the  thoughtlessness  of  earth. 
But  it  is  a  tear  worthy  of  the  man,  worthy  of  the  christian ;  it 
refines  his  heart  and  prepares  him  for  a  better  walk  in  life. 

**  For  the  man 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
or  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
80  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy." 

Cherish  then  that  sensibility,  which,  however  mild  and  soft, 
however  melancholy,  chastens  and  invigorates  the  Soul.  In  pros- 
perity let  not  your  heart  sink  in  indifference  or  selfishness,  but 
let  it  expand  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude  and  love.  In  darker 
hours  keep  alive  that  peace  of  soul  which  proves  how 


<<  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

VOL.   IV.  ^ 
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In  short,  cherish  that  generous  sensibility,  which,  with  a  true 
philosophy,  drinks  in  pleasure,  pure  and  heavenly,  fiom  every 
source  which  the  Creator  has  placed  within  its  reach ;  which 

«  Finds  toDgues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing"  X. 


THE  ZEPHYR'S  SONG. 

FaoM  my  airy  hall  in  the  clear  blue  west, 

I  come  at  the  steps  of  Spring, 
To  soften  the  earth's  dull,  frozen  breast 

With  ihe  rush  of  my  breezy  wing ; 
Drear  Winter  is  gone,  and  his  tempests  loud 

Have  silenced  their  sullen  roar, 
And  the  soil  grows  bright  as  the  passing  cloud 

Its  watery  freight  doth  pour. 

1  have  doff  M  from  the  mountains  their  hoods  of  white, 

And  their  tall  peaks  soaring  high. 
Stretch  up  in  their  vestment  of  green  woods  dight, 

In  the  calm  soft  azure  sky ; 
While  tumbling  adown  each  eraggy  side, 

A  thousand  wild  torrents  go ; 
And  the  silvery  tracke  show  where  they  did« 

Through  the  laughing  dales  below. 

I  have  call'd,  and  the  songsters  have  come  away 

From  the  climes  beyond  the  main, 
And  the  woodlands  have  drest  up  their  arbors  gay. 

To  lure  back  their  guests  again ; 
I  have  poss'd,  and  the  smiling  lawns  all  wear 

Flower'd  raiments  of  varied  dye, 
While  the  incense  that  floats  on  the  balmy  air, 

Tells  where  I  am  wandering  by. 

Now  lightly  I  dance  o*er  the  sunny  hills 

That  sleep  in  the  quiv'ring  sheen ; 
Now  gently  I  steal  down  the  gurgling  rills 

Through  the  valleys  gay  scooped  between ; 
Then  'cross  the  smooth  uplands  and  moors  Fm  driven 

In  the  waves  of  the  summer  beams. 
And  move  the  light  clouds  o'er  the  marble  heareiii  ' 

Or  the  leaves  from  their  sylvan  dreams. 

But  when  fiery  Sol  from  his  zenith  throne 
A  sweltering  radiance  flings, 
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And  oat  from  the  san-biinit  copse  alone 

The  loctut  bis  shrill  note  sings, 
To  the  darky  cool  grove  I  stealthy  hie. 

To  play  in  its  wooing  shade. 
And  soothe  with  my  drowsy  lullaby 

The  swaiii  'neath  its  cartains  laid. 

I  sport  with  the  pine-groves  at  eve  when  spriogs 

The  gush  of  their  softest  sigh, 
Or  thrill,  in  my  frolick  the  wind-harp  strings 

To  their  sweetest  melody ; 
I  chant  to  the  flowers  on  the  shadowy  lea 

A  low-breathing  anthem  deep, 
And  charm  with  my  strains  the  wilder'd  bee 

In  their  dewy  fblds  to  sleep. 

Then  lo !  'neath  my  steps,  how  the  harvest  plains 

In  yellow  waves  rippling,  lean. 
And  a  dark  tinge  of  purple  the  grape  distains 

As  I  breathe  through  its  leaves  of  green  ; 
And  the  fruits  blush  iair  on  the  drooping  trees 

Wh^re  the  crimson  and  gold  unite. 
While  the  husbandman  joys  in  my  pure,  fresh  bteesOi 

Entranced  at  the  gladsome  sight. 

But  the  season  of  beauty  and  bloom  glides  on, 

And  the  brief  sonuner  hours  decay  ; 
Soon  the  loved  days  of  plenty  like  dreams  are  gone. 

And  warn  me  to  haste  away  : 
Bat  when  Winter  retreats  to  his  snowy  north. 

And  his  chill,  stormy  blasts  are  o'er, 
Like  a  fairy  sprite,  I  will  wander  forth 

At  the  turtle's  eall  once  mors. 


THE  POETIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

The  world  is  so  lei^ete  with  beauty  and  grandeur— 48  through- 
out so  alive  with  the  soul  of  poetry,  that  to  say  a  man  possesses  a 
poetic  temperament  should  seem  to  bestow  no  distinctive  appella- 
tion. The  lovely  and  the  terrible,  the  essential  elements  of  poetry, 
are  every  where  around  us  in  her  various  sights  and  sounds,  and  in 
the  mysterious  principles  of  our  being.  The  wonder  is  not,  there- 
fore, that  any  one  should,  but  that  all  should  not  yield  to  their  si- 
lent power.  Yet,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  live  on  almost,  or  entirely,  insensible  to  their  influr 
ence.  In  other  words,  they  have  little  even  of  the  "  unwritten 
poetry"  of  the  heart|  which  the  things  of  external  nature,  and  the 
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circumstances  of  our  own  existence,  are  calculated  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive,  and  which,  if  unrevealed  to  others,  fails  not  to  make 
itself  known  to  its  possessor. 

This  insensibility,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  natural  or  ac* 
quired.  It  either  arises  from  the  constitution  of  one's  being,  or  is 
an  apathy  induced,  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  other  things,  upon 
the  warm,  spontaneous  emotions  of  early  life.  The  former,  like 
all  other  things  inherent  in  man,  is  common  alike  to  all  ranks  and 
all  conditions  ;  and  though  the  influences,  which,  from  the  dawn 
of  existence,  unceasingly  assail  or  entice  it,  would  seem  sufficient 
to  kindle  it  when  coldest  with  a  living  inspiration,  it  is  never 
changed.  Prominent  traits  of  character  may  be  repressed  and 
concealed — ^latent  qualities  may  be  developed ;  but  that  shade  of 
the  disposition,  which  the  pencil  of  nature  has  not  traced,  no  ef- 
fort nor  time  can  create.  He  who  receives  not  with  his  breath  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  can  never  possess  or  deeply  feel  its  power. 

This  strange  indifference  of  men,  however,  to  the  influences 
that  surround  them — ^this  want  of  the  finer  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, that  make  up  the  existence  of  the  poet,  proceed  not  so 
much  from  nature's  unkindness  in  denying  such  qualities — if  un- 
kindness  it  could  be  called — as  from  their  own  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect of  them,  originally  existing  in  their  temper.  For  some  of 
the  deepest  sources  of  poetry,  as  a  love  of  the  marvelous,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  being  fraught  with  sublime  mystery,  are  doubt- 
less common  to  all  ,*  and  multitudes  in  their  earliest  years,  when 
all  things  are  new  and  wonderful,  delighting  or  awing  the  mind, 
feel,  perhaps  without  knowing  their  nature,  the  workings  of  the 
*<  weird  spirit."  But  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  artificial 
world  chills  and  changes  their  natural  sensibilities.  The  real- 
ities of  life  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  indulgence  of  feeling  and 
sentiment.  The  din  and  bustle  of  crowded  cities,  and  all  pur- 
suits that  fill  the  mind  with  cares,  are  pecuUarly  unfavorable,  as 
leaving  us  little  leisure  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  or  brood 
over  our  own  feelings.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  few  po- 
ets born  and  bred  in  cities  have  arisen  to  eminence.  Such,  on 
investigation,  will  almost  without  exception  be  found  to  have 
spent  their  childhood,  at  least,  amid  the  scened  of  rural  life. 
For  the  mind  will  ever  attain  to  a  greatness  corresponding  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  objects  it  contemplates ;  and  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  if  yielded  to,  will  mold  the  character. 
As  the  works  of  God,  therefore,  are  fairer  and  nobler  than  the 
achievments  of  art,  so  he,  who  surrounded  by  them  turns  not  a 
heedless  ear  to  their  eloquence,  becomes  in  his  mind  and  temper, 
more  exalted  and  refined  than  among  the  dwellings  of  men.  But 
here  the  inquiry  arises,  why  of  those,  who  alike 

"  Aloog  the  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  waj," 
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wrought  upon  by  the  same  influences  from  the  natural,  perhaps 
from  the  moral  world,  one  should  receive  those  deep  emotions, 
which  seek  to  flow  forth  in  poetry,  another,  but  cold  impressions  ? 
To  determine  this,  however,  it  would  seem  necessary  first  to  de- 
cide, what  distinct  combination  of  qualities  forms  the  poetic  tem* 
perament. 

It  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  received  opinion,  that  imagination 
is  the  distinguishing  quality — ^the  great  requisite  for  the  poet. 
But  this  we  conceive  to  be  an  erroneous  impression.  Not  that 
an  unwearied  fancy,  gentle  or  sublime,  is  not  wanting  to  afford 
any  claim  to  the  character ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  whole,  informing  every  feature.  This 
is  rather  ^an  exquisite  sensibility  pervading  and  coloring  the  en- 
tire nature.  We  mean  not  merely  that  tenderness  of  the  heart 
which  makes  it  bleed  for  the  miseries  of  humanity,  respond  to 
the  gentle  calls  of  affection,  and  shrink  with  equal  pain  from 
praise  as  from  reproach.  Such  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  lineament, 
and  essential  to  its  full  development,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  mean 
rather  that  sensibility  which  is  intensely  alive  to  the  influences  of 
nature — ^which  has  an  eye  for  her  forms  of  beauty  or  grandeur — 
an  ear  fcNT  her  tones  of  hoarseness  or  melody — and  a  soul  to  im- 
age in  its  pure  depths  the  varied  features  of  her  loveliness.  As 
the  chords  of  the  iBolian  harp  to  the  viewless  agency  of  the 
wind,  its  trembling  strings  vibrate  with  sweet  music  to  the  un- 
seen influence  breathed  upon  them.  Since  all  our  ideas,  how- 
ever, as  philosophers  hold,  are  derived  from  external  things 
through  the  senses,  and  most  of  them  by  means  of  images  and 
comparisons  formed  in  the  mind,  which  formation  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  imagination,  it  may  still  seem  that  imagination  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  poet.  But  this  very  fact  is  the 
best  reason  why  sensibility  should  rather  be  considered  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole.  For  if  our  conceptions  are  all  originally 
derived  from  things  in  nature  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
we  are  flung  back  immediately  to  nature  for  the  source  and  food 
of  the  imagination ;  but  the  mind  dwells  upon  objects  or  their 
likenesses  only  according  to  the  interest  it  takes  in  their  contem- 
plation, and  this  interest,  we  have  seen,  depends  for  its  intensity 
upon  a  refined  sensibility.  There  are,  besides,  certain  springs  of 
feeling,  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  imagination, 
yet  are  among  the  deepest  sources  of  poetry.  Of  these  are  the 
affections,  which  have  their  place  in  the  heart.  They  have  no 
known  or  separate  province  like  the  fancy,  but  they  pervade  and 
soften  the  whole  temperament  where  they  are  cherished,  and  are 
peculiarly  powerful  in  the  breast  of  the  true  poet.  The  imagi- 
nation, like  the  sun,  may  dazzle  and  enliven ;  but  their's  is  a 
gentle  influence,  like  a  fountain's  dew,  which,  constantly  sent 
up  spreads  coolness  and  verdure  on  every  side.    Memory  also. 
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as  it  appears  to  me,  and  association,  a  modification  of  memoiy, 
depend  for  their  power  over  the  soul  less  upon  the  imagination, 
which  revives  the  forms  and  scenes  of  the  past,  than  upon  that 
intensity  of  feeling  which  delights  in  their  contemplation.  A 
deep  acquaintance,  moreover,  with  human  naturei  i»^ned  not 
by  any  power  of  fancy,  but  by  the  acute  percepUMts-  and  like 
sympathies  existing  in  the  poet's  own  breast.  *'" 

Ail  this  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  a  high  degree 
of  sensibility  may  exist  without  much  imagination,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  many  sweet  and  pathetic  effusions.  Indeed,  the 
greater  portion  of  written  poetry  of  acknowledged  merit  is  less 
distinguished  for  brilliant  or  soaring  fancy  than  for  warmth  of 
feeling  and  delicate  sentiment.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  works 
of  Ck>wper ;  and,  a  still  greater  instance,  the  melodies  of  the 
Scottish  Bums.  For  though  Tarn  O'  Shanter  and  various  other 
pieces  indisputably  prove  that  Bums  possessed  a  powerful  and 
felicitous  imagination,  yet  the  multitude  of  them  are  rather  char- 
acterized  by  a  simple  tenderness  and  pathos  drawn  from  the  heart. 
Whoever  has  read,  among  a  thousand  others,  the  stanzas  "  to  the 
daisy  turned  up  by  the  plow,"  '<  Man  was  maide  to  mourn,"  or 
more  especially  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  night,"  will  bear  witness 
to  the  tmth  of  this.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  glowing  imagina- 
tion is  never  found  but  in  alliance  with  that  part  at  least  of  the 
the  sensibility  we  have  described,  which  drinks  in  with  rapture 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  visible  creation.  For  as  all  imar 
ges  in  the  mind  are  but  the  reflected  forms  of  visible  objects  or 
combinations  of  those  forms,  that  the  mind  should  take  pleasure 
in  forming  or  in  dwelling  upon  these  images  without  loving  to 
gaze  upon  their  glorious  originals,  were  an  utter  impossibility. 
To  punt  in  the  mind  an  elysium  with  hues  and  forms  of  more 
than  mortal  loveliness,  the  poet  must  derive  those  forms  and  hues, 
enhanced,  it  may  be,  in  their  transmission,  from  the  fairest  earthly 
elysium  his  eyes  have  beheld.  And  still  farther,  even  where 
great  imagination  is  found  uncombined  with  those  gentler  sensi- 
bilities, which  entwine  themselves  rather  among  the  relations  of 
humanity  than  around  the  loftier  objects  of  nature,  what  are  its 
effects  ?  More  powerful  perhaps  for  a  moment,  but  less  lasting 
and  less  beneficial  than  the  influence  of  the  simple  effusions  of 
deep  feeling.  Brilliant  and  sublime  but  cold,  as  a  glacier  by 
moonlight,  however  it  may  dazzle  and  enchant  the  mind,  it  can 
never  warm  the  heart. 

But  the  true  poet  must  have  both  united.  Though  acute  sen- 
sibility, such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  portray,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  foremost  rank  and  giving  tone  to  the 
whole  character,  yet  imagination  can  with  equal  justice  claim 
the  second.  In  tmth,  these  two  qualities  are  necessary  to  each  oth- 
ers full  development,  and  divide  between  them  the  empire  of  po- 
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eiry.  If  a  delicate  perception  of  the  charms  of  nature  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  food  to  the  imagination  and  give  its  conceptions 
life  and  beauty,  the  power  of  the  latter  is  no  less  necessary  to 
give  form  and  expression  to  the  deep  impulses  of  the  soul  those 
charms  call  forth*  The  one  is  the  foundation  of  taste,  whose 
province  is  to  check  the  erratic  wanderings  of  genius  and  chasten 
its  fire ;  it  is  the  province  of  the  other  to  impart,  like  the  sun, 
new  light  and  heat  to  sustain  it  on  its  distant  course. 

With  this  view  of  the  great  characteristics  of  a  poetic  temper- 
ament, we  shall  easily  perceive  why  one,  regardless  of  the  beau*- 
ties  of  earth,  makes  it  through  Ufe  but  a  '^  working-day  world,'^ 
while  another  yields  his  soul  to  their  inspiration,  and,  save  for 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  men,  dwells  as  in  Feffadise.  We  shall 
see  that  the  unlikeness  comes  not  from  any  difference  in  circum- 
stances or  early  education,  but  has  a  deeper  origin  in  the  essence 
of  their  being. 

Let  us  observe  two  such  in  their  childhood,  members  of  the 
same  family  and  dwelling  among  the  same  quiet  scenes  of  rural 
life.  To  one  the  influences  of  nature  are  as  if  they  were  not. 
In  vain  does  she  from  his  earliest  days  unfold  to  him  her  chanbs, 
since  she  has  herself  denied  him  the  ability  to  perceive  or  feel 
them.  Through  all:  his  course  the  pleasures  won  by  toil  and 
mingled  in  the  enjoyment  with  care  and  pain  are  dearer  to  him 
than  her  free  gifts.  With  constant  though  baffled  ardor,  there- 
fore,  does  he  spring  forward  in  the  dusty  chase  of  life's  ever  eva- 
sive phantoms  unmindful  of  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  the  Cre- 
ator has  shed  around  him.  Such  is  the  unpoetic  temperament. 
The  other,  almost  from  the  dawn  of  perception,  appears  to  love 
the  face  of  the  external  world.  As  childh<x)d  advances  this  dis- 
position becomes  strengthened  by  indulgence.  While  the  other 
is  ever  in  sport  with  his  fellows,  he  is  oftener  found  gazing  in  si- 
lence upon  the  solemn  magnificence  of  nature.  Periiaps,  as  we 
have  said  before,  there  is  no  deeper  spring  of  poetry  than  the  love 
of  the  mysterious.  It  is  a  principle  inherent  in  all,  though  in 
different  degrees ;  and  in  the  poet  especially  it  exerts  a  subduing 
power.  It  is  the  strong  asjnration  of  the  soul  after  higher  knowl- 
edge— an  intense  desire  to  learn  the  nature  and  relations  of  its 
own  existence.  By  the  sensibilities  are  pointed  out  to  it  all  ob- 
jects of  interest,  which  then  the  imagination  magnifies  and  in- 
vests with  unreal  colors,  awing  and  bewildering  eVen  the  reason. 
It  may  in  truth  be  considered  the  soul  of  poetry.  And  thus 
should  it  be  in  the  boy  of  whom  we  spoke.  All  nature  is  to  him 
"  a  marvel  and  a  mystery."  Upon  his  heart  she  writes  her  ora- 
cles, which  are  jusi  far  enough  interpreted  to  liim  to  keep  alive 
wonder  and  make  him  her  constant  worshiper.  To  him  each 
flower  and  leaf  tell  of  Infinite  wisdom ;  each  tone  of  the  wind 
is  a  call  of  spirits,  a  sound  from  other  worldS|  and  the  roar  of 
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ocean  goes  up  like  the  voice  of  eternity.  The  moantains,  val- 
leys, and  lakes,  seem  sleeping  in  myst^.  When  the  ''  mom  is 
out  with  sandals  gray,"  how  gazes  he  upon  the  curdled  clouds ! 
How  does  he  watch  the  sun  go  forth  from  his  "  pavilion  of  the 
morning,"  and  turn  a  delighted,  pensive  eye  upon  the  purple  and 
gold  spread  beneath  the  last  steps  of  day !  And  most  of  all, 
comes  down  upon  his  spirits  a  spell  of  power  from  the  sky  and 
the  stars  by  night,  when  meeting  their  silent  gaze  he  deems 
them  angel  sentinels  keeping  an  eternal  watch  upon  the  mere 
outskirts  of  the  realms  of  God,  and  is  subdued  at  the  thought  of 
his  majesty  and  power.     Such  is  the  poetic  temperament. 

In  childhood  and  youth,  before  thought  has  been  ^'  wreaked 
npon  expression,"  it  is,  as  some  one  has  most  beautifully  called 
it,  "  unwritten  poetry."  When  the  soul  has  matured  its  ener- 
gies— ^when  feeling  has  glowed  into  thought,  thought  into  con- 
ception, and  the  imagination  "puts  on  swift  wings,"  then  it 
bursts  forth  in  the  full  tide  of  song.  The  description  of  such  a 
one  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  drawn  by  himself,  the  master 
SfHrit  of  poetry,  though  oft  quoted,  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as 
exhibiting  most  fully  upon  the  best  authority  the  world  can  af- 
Ibid  the  truth  of  all  we  have  said. 

"  The  poet*8  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  fi^m  heaven  to  earth,  firom  earth  to  heaTen, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unseen,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Is  not  this  a  true  delineation  of  the  qualities  and  spirit  of  the 
true  poet^-of  such  as  formed  a  Shakspeare  ?  Why  glanced  his 
eye  from  heaven  to  earth  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  if  it  was  not 
to  fill  his  mind  with  their  brightness  and  beauty,  and  image  their 
lovely  forms,  and  then  educe  from  them  a  brighter  and  a  fairer 
world  of  his  own  creation  ?  And  such  was  Shakspeare,  possess- 
ing just  such  a  temperament  as  we  have  describe.  It  is  little 
which  is  known  of  his  character  in  other  respects,  but  the  po- 
etic qualities  in  his  temper  are  as  discernible  as  light  from  all  his 
writings.  A  sensibility  was  his  alive  to  all  the  sympathies  of 
humanity,  and  a  perception  gained  from  this  sensibility,  which 
gave  him  the  deepest  acqusdntance  of  all  men  with  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  A  sensibility  was  his  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
all  things  in  nature,  and  a  varied  imagination,  playful  or  stem, 
simple  or  magnificent,  stooping  or  soaring,  which,  transferring 
them  by  images  to  its  magic  realm,  magnified,  colored  and  com- 
bined them  at  will  with  a  variety,  splendor  and  distinctness 
equally  amazing.  This  is  the  temperament,  these  the  qualities 
of  the  true  poet  These  have  made  Shakspeare  the  greatest  of 
all  that  have  lived. 
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'   SAPPHO'S  LAMENT. 

"Among  the  poeti  of  antiquity,  there  Is  none  whose  frafmentft  ftre  more  beantifal  than  thoee 
of  Bappho.  Her  aonl  aeema  to  have  been  made  up  of  loTe  and  poetry.  She  ie  caUed  bj  the  an^ 
clenta  the  tenth  mnae ;  and  by  Plntaich  ia  caaaparcd  in  Gaoua  the  aoa  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed 
nothing  but  lore.  An  Inoooatant  knrer  called  Phaon  ocoaalooed  great  ealamitiee  to  thie  poetical 
lady.  6be  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily  in  punrait  of  him,  whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  her;  but 
Phaon  was  atill  obdurate,  and  Bappho  waa  resolved  Xo  get  rid  of  her  paaaion  at  any  price.  There 
was  a  promontory  in  Acamania  called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Apolla  In  this  temple  It  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers  to  make  their  vowa  in  secret,  and  then 
fling  themaelves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the  sea :  this  place  was  hence  called  the 
Lover's  Leap.    Sappho  tried  the  core,  but  perished  in  the  ezperimeiit"— ildtfitan. 

*'  That  thou  wert  beautlAil  and  I  not  blind, 
Hath  been  the  sin  that  shuts  me  from  mankind." 

Ahd  havd  I  reached  at  last  the  brow 

Of  fam'd  Leucate'fl  toW'ring  steep  ? 
Hark !  where  the  heavy  waters  flow, 

In  broken  tomult  dark  and  deep. 
The  billows  raise  their  snowy  foam 
A«  if  to  call  their  victim  home. 

Farewell !  thou  old  Aegean  isle ; 

I  love  thy  genial  climate  well, 
Where  tender  maidens  sweetly  smile, 

Where  innocence  and  beauty  dwell : 
And  partial  PhcBbus  gladly  shines 
On  the  rich  clusters  of  his  vines. 

There  in  my  simple  childhood's  houri 

I  felt  the  Muse's  kindling  fire ; 
That  magical,  bewitching  powef^— 

The  soul  thai  animates  the  lyre ! 
And  there  to  the  admiring  throng 
I  breathed  my  spirit  fitrth  in  80iig» 

And  when  with  heedless  girls  I  strayed 
Through  the  cool  stillness  of  the  grove, 

I  loitered  in  the  silent  shade 
To  hear  the  wild*bird  aing  of  love ; 

And  started  as  a  sister's  voice 

Reproved  my  aoUtary  choiee. 

Often  beneath  the  loaded  vine 

I've  looked  on  that  enchanting  sky, 
Till  all  its  loveliness  was  mine— 

Till  its  deep  beanty  ooold  not  die ; 
But  still  the  image  lingered  on, 
Like  twilight  when  the  day  is  gone. 

A  woman's  song !  'twas  strange,  they  Kid— 
A  strange,  a  most  mysterions  thing, 
VOL.  IV.  53 
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Tliat  gemot  deigned  to  gnoe  a  nwidi 

And  lend  to  her  hb  rapid  wing. 
No  female  TerM  had  ancient  dayi } 
What  marrel  Sappho  met  with  praiae  ? 

Then  darkly  penaiTe  wai  thia  eye, 
And  lovely  wai  thia  virgin  ftce. 

Where  all  the  charmaof  poeaj 
In  sweet  attraction  found  a  place  : 

And  proetrate  youth  at  beauty's  shrine 

Coniess'd  that  woman  is  divine. 

I  sung  of  love,  they  sung  again. 
And  echoed  back  my  liquid  la3rs ; 

Their  ears  would  linger  on  the  strain , 
But  still  I  shunned  their  anxious  gaze ; 

And  turning  from  the  crowded  scene 

Sought  out  one  youth  of  Mitylene. 

How  did  my  bosom  swell  with  joy, 
When  Phaon  first  declared  his  love ! 

I  doated  on  the  dark- eyed  boy, 

Nor  deemed  that  he  could  faithless  prove. 

How  could  the  false  deceiver  flee, 

And  leave  these  arms  for  Sicily  ? 

He  fled — ^it  shames  me  of  the  deed, 
That  I  should  follow  to  that  shore. 

To  seek  again  the  worthless  meed 
That  Phaon  had  denied  before. 

But  could  an  infant  daughter  weep,* 

And  such  a  mother  calmly  sleep  ? 

Ah  no !  I  went — I  could  not  bear 
To  hear  her  lisp  her  father's  name ; 

But  that  cold  father  shed  no  tear, 
Nor  did  a  blush  bespeak  his  shame. 

And  now  I  search  in  scenes  like  these 

A  lasting  cure  for  my  disease. 

*Tis  madness ! — for  this  heated  brain 
Is  tortured  with  corrosive  care  ; 

This  lyre  hath  lost  its  wonted  strain — 
Can  fancy  dwell  amid  despair  ? 

One  elegy  its  voice  shall  give. 

And  then  with  Sappho  cease  to  live. 

The  sunset  fades  in  mild  decay, 
Tinting  the  deep  Ionian  sea ; 

The  latest  blushes  of  the  day 
Die  on  the  hills  of  Ithica. 

*  '*  My  brothers  Imsge  ever  taaonts  my  eyssy 
'And  why  this  grief,  thj  daofhter  Uves,*  he  cries." 
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Tis  the  last  ere  my  weary  eye 
Shall  greet  the  ocean  or  the  aky. 

I  go— but  Letbos  yet  shall  keep* 

The  mem'ry  of  my  brilliant  name ; 
For  mine  is  no  forgotten  sleep, 

Nor  mine  a  poor  decaying  fame  : 
For  in  it  shall  my  nation  trust. 
Nor  dream  their  goddess  is  but  dust. 

Yes !  Lasia's  sunshine  yet  shall  glow 

On  pillared  temples  built  for  me  ', 
And  blood  before  my  altars  flow, 

And  Sappho  live  a  deity. 
For  crowns  may  fiide,  and  thrones  decay, 
But  genius  cannot  pass  away. 

Go,  heartless  Phaon !  I  haye  felt 

Too  long*— too  sadly  deep  for  thee  : 
Thy  frozen  bosom  would  not  melt ; 

Now  mine,  at  last,  shall  be  as  free. 
1  seek  in  yonder  angry  brine, 
A  kinder  sympathy  than  thine. 
•  •  •  •  ^ 

She  east  a  wild  look  o'er  the  tremulous  deep, 
Then  flung  her  light  form  from  the  high,  rocky  steep, 
Far  down  through  the  depths  of  the  dark  ocean-wa^e,    • 
Fair  daughter  of  sadness^-she  sleeps  in  her  grave. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LECTURE. 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 

But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 

Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason." 

TVo  GmUemm  qf  Vermui. 

"  And  do  you  love  him,  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Oh  mother,  ask  me  not.  I  see  but  too  plainly,  that  you  do 
not  like  him, — and  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  sacrifice  my  happiness 
or  my  duty  to  you." 

"  Neither,  sweet  one !  all  I  ask  of  you,  my  child,  is  that  you 
take  time.  It  is  now  scarcely  six  weeks  since  this  same  James 
Atwili  came  to  this  place.    Do  you  feel  that  you  know  him — ^his 

*  The  Lesblaas  were  lo  sensible  of  tbe  merits  of  Sappho^  that  after  her  death  thej  paid  her 
dlTinehonon. 
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character— 4us  disposition-— hia  habits  ?  And  does  he  know  you  ? 
True,  you  have  been  much  together,  but  yoa  are  both  under  a 
kind  of  enchantment,  and  do  not  see  each  other's  faults.  You 
are  young,  Eirelyn, — ^hardly  sixteen ;  and  though  you  are  my 
child,  very  beautiful.  You  have  ever  lived  here  amid  the  seclusion 
of  a  country  village,  and  with  an  education  superior  to  those 
around  you,  have  been  in  no  danger  from  the  attentions  of  the 
youths  of  the  place  ;  you  felt  that  they  did  not  understand  you. 
This  is  the  first  highly  educated  young  man  you  have  ever  seen, 
and  you  give  him  the  warm  affections  of  your  heart ;  and  he — he 
may  be  all  he  appears,  and  he  may  be  a  villain." 

«  Mother" 

^'  Forgive  me,  Evelyn,-<-if  I  loved  you  less,  I  should  not  thns 
speak  to  you.  You  remember  Aunt  Sarah,  who  spent  a  month 
here  last  fall,  and  whom  you  called  ^  The  Cross  Old  Maid  ?'  " 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  She  was  once  as  you  are  now — young  and  very  beautiful. 
A  young  man  came  to  her  native  place,  and  won  her  unsuspect- 
ing  heart ;  the  day  was  appointed  for  the  wedding ;  but  three 
days  before  the  time,  he  left  the  village,  and  the  last  she  heard  of 
him  was,  that  he  was  married  to  a  southern  heiress,  to  whom  he 
had  been  engaged  for  years.  You  saw  the  effect  of  disappoint- 
ment on  one  who  entered  life  with  prospects  feir  as  your  own. 
This  same  sad  tale  was  told  me  by  my  mother,  when  about 
your  age ;  and  she  left  it  to  me,  as  I  now  do  to  you,  to  read  the 
moral" 

'<  And  yet,  mother,  I  have  heard  that  yours  was  a  run-away 
match." 

'^  Yes,  dearest, — 'twas  the  only  way.  My  mother  refused  her 
consent." 

"  And,  mother,  have  you  ever  regretted  it  ?" 

"  Never !" 

'<  Then  you  will  forgive  us,  mother,"  said  she,  as  she  hid  her 
beautiful  face  in  the  bosom  of  a  young  man,  who  had  entered 
softly  at  the  window,  and  now  knelt  by  her  side,  with  his  arm 
flung  lightly  around  her  slender  waist, 

"  For  we  were  married  last  week,"  said  the  youth,  finishing 
the  sentence  she  had  begun,  "  and  here  is  our  certificate  of  mar- 
riage." 

"  Evel3m,  you  have  deceived  me,"  said  the  mother, — "  and 
you,  rash  boy,  have  torn  my  only  treasure  from  me.  But  I  for- 
give you  both,  as  I  hope  to  be  foi^ven  for  breaking  my  mother's 
heart.  Ah,  how  bitterly  have  I  learned  that  '  Examplejs  better 
than  precept.' " 
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SONG. 

"  I  remember,  I  remember,  the  boaee  where  I  wu  born,"  Ao. 

I  RXMEMBBR,  I  remember,  the  time  when  first  we  met, 

The  mem'iy  of  that  meeting  hangs  all  sweetly  on  me  jet ; 

And  though  the  first,  and  though  the  last,  and  many  a  year  hath  stole, 

All  deeper  by  the  flight  of  time,  'tis  graven  on  my  soul. 

I  remember,  I  remember,  she  then  was  but  a  ehild, 
And  I  a  fond  and  foolish  boy,  who  thought  she  sweetly  smil'd, 
And  loved  to  gaze  upon  her  face,  and  listen  to  her  voice, 
And  linger  where  her  presence  bade,  my  youthful  heart  rejoice. 

I  remember,  I  remember,  sore,  love  it  eould  not  be, 
But  that  now  it  differs  much,  I  really  cannot  see. 
For  I  do  hear  this  gentle  child,  who  caught  my  boyish  eye, 
Is  tall  and  fair  enough  to  make  flill  many  a  lover  sigh. 

I  remember,  I  remember,  'tis  said  that  angel  hands 

To  music  of  the  spheres  weave  love's  indissoluble  bands ; 

Has  not  the  chain,  has  not  the  chain,  to  bind  cmr  hearts  been  wove. 

Whose  first  and  sweetest  link  was  joined  ere  childhood  dreamt  of  love, 

I  remember,  I  remember,  the  time  when  first  we  met. 
But,  ah !  what's  move  important  still,  does  she  remember  yet  ? 
Why  could  I  not  remind  her,  oh,  Cupid  I  may  I  find 
Her  bosom  sweetly  thrilling  with  memory  like  min«. 


THE  JOYS  OF  YOUTH. 

Oh,  there  is  joy  in  youth  for  a  firee  heart ! 

The  joy  of  life's  fair  dewy  dawn.    The  joy 

Of  love,  whose  brightness  makes  the  bosom  start, 

As  would  a  fawn,  feeding  in  grove  all  coy, 

At  sudden  sunbeam  flashing  through  the  leaves  : 

Of  the  unfettered  spirit  of  a  boy, 

That  binds  of  hope  a  thousand  golden  sheaves^ 

And  o'er  the  stage  of  life  a  rosy  curtain  weaves. 

The  joy  of  conscious  strength,  and  eagle  eye. 
And  nimble  foot,  and  arm  all  vigor ;  and  thought 
Unting'd  with  care  and  impulse  free  and  high 
As  heaven  and  air;  of  tongpe  as  yet  untaught 
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To  flatter,  wound,  blaspheme,  or  at  the  throne 

Of  fashion  pay  its  homage ;  eonl  uncaoght 

In  vice's  web,  whereon  she  sits  alone, 

And  doth  invite  the  young  with  voice  of  syren  tone. 

And  there's  the  joy  of  feeling  the  warm  blood 
Course  free  and  purely  through  each  throbbing  vein, 
And  send  from  the  strong-beating  heart  a  flood, 
That  life,  and  health,  and  beauty  doth  contain; 
And  memory  yet  can  nought  but  pleasure  scan. 
For  scarce  a  cloud  of  care,  or  scar  of  pain. 
Darkens  or  wounds  us,  ere  the  age  of  man, 
And  we  forget  the  ilb  which  with  our  life  began. 

There's  joy  in  sympathy  with  all  things — earth. 

And  streams  dancing  along  their  way,  and  singing 

To  themselves  and  to  the  flowers  whose  birth 

Adorns  their  banks ;  with  feather'd  minstrels,  springing 

Away  upon  the  wing  so  gracefully. 

And  pouring  from  their  little  founts  of  mirth 

A  stream  of  wild  and  self-taught  melody, 

That  falls  upon  the  listening  ear  deliciously. 

Oh,  yes,  there's  joy  with  earth,  and  joy  with  air. 
When  o'er  the  cheek  it  plays  at  summer  eve, 
Or  lingers  in  the  mazes  of  the  streaming  hair, 
Or  with  the  leaf  soft  music  seems  to  weave ; 
With  sea,  when  o'er  the  curling  wave  our  light 
Bark  glances,  and  behind  our  flight  we  leave 
A  sparkling  path,  with  foaming  bubbles  white, 
Which  fiideth  soon  away,  and  leaves  no  trace  in  sight ; 

And  sky,  as  'neath  its  everlasting  dome 

We  stand,  and  upward  gaze  into  its  height 

Immeasurable,  and  in  fancy  roam 

Amid  careenng-worlds,  that  smile  at  night, 

And  welcome  to  the  earth  each  newborn  thing. 

And  shine  too  on  the  silent  grave  as  bright. 

They  are  beyond,  O  death,  thy  bitter  sting. 

And  they  alone,  O  time,  heed  not  thine  arrowy  wing. 

Such  are  the  joys  of  youth — ^the  joy  of  life 
When  new,  of  love,  of  strength,  and  spirit  free. 
Of  thought  and  memory  unting'd  with  grief. 
Of  health,  of  impulse  high,  and  heart  of  glee, 
Of  the  tongue  and  soul  of  truth,  of  sympathy 
With  nature,  earth  and  streams,  and  songsters  rife 
With  mirth,  and  with  the  air,  and  sea,  and  sky — 
These  fill  the  cup  of  joy  as  youthfUl  days  roll  by. 
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Belotxd  Rxadxr  !  Hut  thou  perused  the  foregoing  pages  with  care  and  at- 
tention, catching  with  a  cultivated  eye  the  many  excellencies  therein  exhibited  ? 
If  so,  we  proclaim  thee  a  man,  and.  worthy  of  the  milk  and  honey  that  our  libe- 
rality shall  now  dispense  to  thee.  We  might  exact  from  such  as  thou  art  the 
reputation  of  wit  or  eloquence,  but  reader,  we  tte  in  a  sober  mood ;  pray  you  sit 
down,  therefore,  and  let  us  moralize.  In  thy  young  days  of  ignorance,  befere 
entering  upon  the  rigid  duties  of  college-life,  didst  thou  ever  fall  in  love  with 
some  innocent  damsel,  throwing  around  her  all  the  charms  that  imagination  could 
furnish,  and  giving  her  a  thousand  beauties  that  she  never  had  ?  hast  thou  done 
all  this,  we  ask — and  then,  after  many  a  long  month  of  study  and  mental  culture, 
hast  thou  returned  and  found  that  the  simple  angel  has  neglected  her  mind,  and 
can  no  longer  sympathize  with  thy  wisdom  ?  No !  you  answer ;  neither  have 
we,  is  oar  equally  negative  reply ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  such  things  have  been. 
Gather  this  moral;  man  is  a  being  susceptible  of  endless  improvement, — and  more 
than  all,  hoard  up  this  golden  lesson,  which,  though  a  woman  wrote,  man  may 
well  remember,  "  a  changeful  thing  is  the  human  heart."  Take  another  example 
"  to  our  purpose  quite."  Hast  thou  ever  heard  some  prudent  mother  rebuke  the 
vanity  of  her  son,  when  surveying  in  a  mirror  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching 
manhood,  with  this  sage  maxim,  ^*  beauty,  my  boy,  is  a  worthless  trifle,"  and  hast 
thou  seen  her  turn  at  the  same  moment  to  her  pouting  daughter,  with  the  anxious 
exclamation,  "  nay,  my  dear  !  you  will  spoil  your  pretty  face  !"  Thou  answerest 
"yes!"  to  this  interrogation  >  even  thus  shall  our  true  experience  echo  "yes." 
But  pardon  the  good  lady,  she  meant  well.  Now  glean  from  this  our  exalted  page 
yet  another  moral,  akin  to  our  former :  "  vanity  of  vanities  saith  the  preacher,  aH 
is  vanity ;"— ^h  haman  inconsistency  !  "  where,  where  is  the  end  of  all  thy  wan- 
derings ?"  Even  we,  reader,  ethereal  as  we  are,  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  goal 
of  perfection  ;  our  spiritual  nature  hath  not  as  yet  wrestled  down  all  our  natural 
longings ;  thoughts  of  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink  will  sometimes  invade  the  highest 
flights  of  our  intellects,  "  making  the  cold  reality  too  real ;"  such  is  human  incon- 
■istency ;  even  ours  is  manifest  in  one  failing ;  look  sharply,  and  thou  shalt  find  it. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  good  moon  when  her  "  clouded  majesty"  is  just  gleaming 
through  the  trees  and  throwing  her  "  silver  mantle  o*er  the  dark  ?"  We  have 
done  it  with  a  thousand  warm  yearnings,  for  it  brought  to  our  epicurean  thoughts 
in  vivid  painting  the  memory  of  that  vegetable  orb,  whose  luscious  yellow  the 
good  matrons  of  New  England  annually  stew,  for  our  autumnal  pies  :— 

"  Forgive  us,  Luna's  universal  shade. 

Aye  \  do  forgive  us  that  our  fancy  strayed" — 

for  thou  shouldst  bear  in  mind,  (if  that  thou  hast  a  mind,)  that  "  edere  est  huma- 
num."  We  are  content  to  follow  in  the  path  of  our  illustrious  predecessor  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus,  who  expressly  declares  hixnself  "  fresh  from  the  sty  of  Epicurus.'* 
But  let  us  change  our  moral  theme. 

Behold  yon  melancholy  receptacle  of  buried  hopes  and  buried  authorship.  Let 
us  rake  up  with  cold,  skeleton  hands 

"  The  feeble  ashes,  and  our  feeble  breath 
Blow  for  a  little  life  and  make  a  flame, 
That  is — a  mockery  ?" — 
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no— nothing  more  than  a  bonfire.  See  where  the  lambent  flame  "  ahoota  from  the 
hearth  np— Fire !  tia  fire ! !"  But  stay,  brothera !  ^  apare— oh  !  apare"  thia  moam- 
fiii  ballad—^'  deal  gently  with  the  poet'a  heart,"  finr  in  aooth  it  ia  a  tender  one. 
**  Sweet  reader !  let  oa  weep !" 

I  hate  to  die— or  else  I'd  go 

And  atarve  in  some  old  cave, 
Withont  a  cnim  to  eat— or  oh ! 

I*d  drown  me  in  the  ware ! 

Or  ehw— perhaps ! — ^I'd  hang  me  op 

On  some  old  birchen  tree, 
Where  all  the  winda  ahoold  come  and  make 

Their  muaic  unto  me. 

Why  onr  pathetic  bard  should  mention  the  music  of  the  winda,  which  his  Ufb- 
leaa  body  could  neither  hear  nor  enjoy,  is,  we  confess,  far  beyond  the  aobriaty  of 
our  imaginings ;  bat  that  he  haa  some  genius  no  one  who  has  read  the  first  verse 
can  reaaonably  deny.  <<  Without  a  cram  to  eat,"  ia  truly  an  ezpreaaion  that  does 
honor  both  to  his  head  aa  a  poet  and  hb  heart  as  a  man.  We  believe  the  fisUowi^g 
^itaph  to  have  been  penned  by  the  same  prolific  author : 

OXr   ONX   WHO   SOLD   BAKTHSV  WARX8. 

Now  duat  to  kindred  dust  againi 

Our  man  of  warea  ia  gone ; 
The  potter*a  day  he  wM  to  mep 

To  death  he  gaioe  hia  own. 
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Who  can  doubt  his  geniua!    We  would  only  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of 
Thalaba  to  the  Arabian  maid, "  aail  on,  in  Alla's  name."    Yes  !  sweet  poet,  "  sail  y 

on!**  and' should'st  .thou  meet  the  "brass-nosed  ship**  of  thy  aometimo  critic, 
hoist  ^ine  intellectual  colors,  and  give  him — not  a  "  cnim  to  eat,**  nor  a  bone  to 
quell  his  critical  snarling — noi  nothing  like  it,  but  give  hiin  that  aturdy  broadside 
from  Shakapeare— 

^  There  are  mora  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio^ 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.— 
Now  /,  perchance,  shall  put  an  antic  diapoeition  oiT.*' 

Thia  ia  the  very  way  to  meet  the  critic,  and  <'  by  opposing,  '^d  him.*' 

But  we  must  bid  the  author  good  bye,  and  turn  to  the  reader.    Reader,  we  love 
thee,  but  in  spite  of  love  exhanated  nature  bids  us  leave  tbee.    Keep  a  mild  eye 
on  our  magazine,  nor  ever  Ibrget  that  beautiful,  yet  fearful  line  in  VirgH's  PoUio,' 
"  Occidet  serpens." 
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However  skillfully  any  form  of  government  may  be  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  a  people's  welfare,  their  happiness  must  still, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  those  who  are  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  that  government.  The  most  ingeniously  contrived 
machine  becomes  useless  or  even  dangerous  when  intrusted  to 
unskillful  hands  ]  and  the  wisest  laws,  and  the  most  harmonious 
systems  of  policy,  are  unable  to  preserve  and  defend  a  nation, 
whose  rulers  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  An- 
cient Rome  perished,  not  for  want  of  an  efficient  government,  or 
a  correct  system  6f  jurisprudence.  By  the  virtue  of  her  princes 
she  had  arisen ;  by  their  vice  she  fell.  If  then  the  fate  of  a  peo- 
ple depends  as  much,  at  least,  on  the  character  of  their  statesmen 
as  on  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  of  what  paramount  impor- 
tance is  it  that  those  statesmen  should  be  worthy;  that  they 
should  be  men  of  principle  and  integrity. 

But  who  is  the  worthy  and  who  the  unworthy  statesman  ? 
By  what  criterion  shall  we  distinguish  the  real  from  the  pseudo 
patriot  ?  Shall  we  judge  of  the  politician's  merits  by  the  senti- 
ments which  he  professes  and  the  party  to  which  he  attaches 
himself?  By  no  means :  for  the  experience  of  ages  teaches  us 
that  hypocrisy  is  no  where  more  common  than  in  political  life ; 
that  the  most  selfish  demagogues  have  ever  pretended  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  patriotic  motives ;  that  those  who  have  been  appa- 
rently the  warmest  friends  of  freedom,  have  proved  at  last  the 
most  tyrannical  usurpers.  Or  shall  we  determine  his  worth  by 
his  popularity  and  his  political  success  ?  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  equally  erroneous ;  for  the  immediate  judgment  of  the 
people  has  been  too  of);en  convicted  of  fallibility  to  be  relied  on 
with  certainty.  The  popular  prejudices  of  the  day  may,  for  a 
time,  transform  the  demagogue  into  a  patriot,  and  the  patriot  into 
a  traitor.  The  viper  may  crawl  to  the  summit  of  that  tree  which 
the  lion  is  unable  to  climb. 
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How  then  must  we  judge  ?  We  must  look  at  the  stateman's 
actions,  and  the  effects  of  those  actions  on  his  country's  welfare ; 
for  though  men  may,  and  do  dissemble,  facts  can  never  lie. 
Above  all,  we  must  look  at  his  private  character ;  for  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  morals  of  the  statesman  depend  upon 
those  of  the  individual ;  that  he  who  is  a  bad  citizen  can  never 
be  a  good  public  officer ;  that  he  who  would  be  a  ruler  over  his 
country,  must  first  be  her  faithful  servant. 

He,  therefore,  and  he  only,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  pat- 
riot statesman,  who  unites  public  ability  with  private  integrity ; 
and  such  a  man  was  William  Pitt  the  Younger. 

The  distinguished  statesman,  whose  character  we  have  now 
to  consider,  derived  none  of  his  reputation  from  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances. He  lived  not  during  one  of  those  periods  (not  un- 
common in  the  history  of  man)  when  genius  shines  forth  with 
greater  brilliancy  by  reason  of  the  thick  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  the  path  to  eminence  lies  open  to  the  first  master 
spirit  that  may  arise  to  pursue  it.  His  age  was  emphatically  an 
age  of  great  men.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  powerful  minds  that  the  world  ever  produced.  He  was 
obliged  to  struggle  against  a  combination  of  talent  seldom  equal- 
led in  the  annals  of  political  life,  with  no  other  resources  than 
his  own  abilities,  and  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  found  am- 
ply sufficient.  Few  statesmen  ever  passed  through  greater  trials 
or  more  critical  situations ;  yet  with  an  unconquerable  firmness 
and  decision  of  character,  he  sustained  them  all  triumphantly. 

On  the  private  character  of  Pitt,  the  shadow  of  suspicion  never 
rested.  He  was  a  good  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  And 
here  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  most  of  the  prominent  men 
of  his  day.  He  did  not,  like  Fox  or  Sheridan,  eulogize  virtues 
which  he  never  practised,  and  descant  upon  the  obligations  of 
temperance  and  honesty,  while  the  inside  of  his  mansion  reechoed 
to  the  shouts  of  midnight  revelry,  and  its  outside  was  besieged 
by  an  army  of  importunate  creditors.  He  was,  it  is  tnie,  assailed 
with  sneers  and  reproaches,  but  not  by  the  friends  of  morality. 
The  influence  of  his  more  agreeable,  but  less  scrupulous  rivals, 
had  rendered  virtue  so  unpopular,  that  many  inveighed  against 
his  purity,  as  if  it  arose  from  coldness  and  fastidiousness.  The 
censure  of  such  men  is  indeed  the  highest  praise. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  man  whose  private  life 
was  regulated  by  the  strictest  rules  of  propriety,  would  not  be 
wanting  in  public  integrity ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  Pitt's  whole  political  career  was 
consistency.  Not  that  soi-disant  consistency,  unfortunately  but 
too  common  among  us,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  skirts  of  a 
party,  and  blunders  on,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  support  of  meas- 
ures which  others  have  made  for  it ;  but  that  lofty  fixedness  of 
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principle  which  marks  the  truly  great  man,  who  having  calmly 
and  deliberately  decided  upon  that  course  of  policy  which  his 
country's  interests  demand  that  he  should  pursue,  follows  it  out 
with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  strong  in  his  own  recti- 
tude, still  pursues  ^^  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  heedless  of  the 
clamors  of  those  petty  spirits  who  can  neither  know  nor  appre- 
ciate his  virtues.  How  signally  was  this  consistency  displayed 
in  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  co- 
alition !  While  Fox,  in  his  eager  aspirings  after  power,  joined 
himself  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  man  whom  he  had  so 
bitterly  opposed,  Pitt  steadily  refused  to  compromise  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  once  adopted.  And  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  this  integrity  which  sustained  him  when  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  crushed  by  the  great  power  of  his  adversaries,  and 
which  carried  him  triumphantly  through  the  contest. 

Another  characteristic,  the  great  characteristic  indeed  of  Will- 
iam Pitt's  policy,  was  his  anxious  care  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment ;  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  licentiousness,  in  the  garb  of 
liberty,  and  on  the  other,  despotism,  under  the  name  of  conser- 
vatism, are  ever  striving  to  make  encroachments.  We  see  this 
anxiety  displayed  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  two,  which,  from  their  importance,  demand  a  brief  ex- 
amination. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  opposition  to  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 
a  measure  which  the  coalition  party  had  ingeniously  framed  so 
as  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  philanthropy,  the  most 
grasping  plans  of  self-aggrandizement.  Its  ostensible  object  was 
to  crush  an  odious  and  tyrannical  monopoly,  and  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  Hindoos  from  extortion  and  oppression.  But  beneath 
this  specious  exterior  was  concealed  a  plan  to  concentrate  in  the 
hands  of  Fox  and  his  associates,  a  power  so  enormous  that  it 
would  have  rendered  them  absolutely  independent  of  the  throne. 
A  more  embarrassing  dilemma  could  scarcely  have  been  devised, 
since  if  Pitt  opposed  the  bill,  his  motives  could  be  misrepresented 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  he  was  sure  to  be  denounced  as 
the  friend  of  avarice  and  cruelty ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  suf- 
fered it  to  be  passed,  his  opponents  would  be  able  to  rule  o^er  the 
king  and  the  country  with  almost  despotic  sway ;  for  the  whole 
patronage  of  India,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  men,  could 
not  but  have  given  them  an  irresistible  influence.  His  choice, 
however,  was  soon  made.  Like  the  Grecian  statesman,  he 
would  rather  be  just  than  appear  so.  He  opposed  the  bill  with 
all  his  might,  and  fortunately  for  his  country,  his  efforts  were 
successful. 
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This  time  the  throne  had  been  assailed.  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, the  rights  of  Parliament  were  invaded.  We  allude  to  the 
regency  question  during  the  insanity  of  George  III.  Here  his 
great  rival,  Fox,  with  strange  inconsistency,  abandoned  those  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  his  pride  to  profess,  and  virtually  revived  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  had  justly  be- 
come almost  as  obsolete  as  it  was  contemptible.  Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  resolutely  asserted  the  rights  of  Parliament,  insisting, 
that  as  all  rulers  ultimately  derived  their  power  from  the  people, 
to  the  people  alone,  through  their  legal  representatives,  it  apper- 
tained to  decide  in  cases  where  the  constitution  had  made  no  ex- 
press provision. 

But  William  Pitt  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  enemy  of  lib- 
erty. When  did  he  manifest  this  enmity  ?  Was  it  when,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  political  career,  he  was  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  reform  ?  Was  it  when  he  brought  forward  his  own 
East  India  Bill,  which  contained  numerous  provisions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  Hindoos  ?  Was  it  when  he  poured  out  the 
full  torrent  of  his  indignant  eloquence  against  the  African  slave 
trade,*  and  uplifted  his  mighty  voice  in  behalf  of  suffering  hu- 
manity ?  No,  but  he  was  hostile  to  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  supporters  in  England ;  he  was  the  uncompromising  opponent 
of  the  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  he 
was  an  enemy  to  liberal  principles. 

To  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  Pitt's  conduct  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  whether  the  inter- 
ference of  France  in  the  concerns  of  England  was  justifiable, 
and  secondly,  whether,  if  justifiable  and  successful,  it  would 
have  been  beneficial. 

The  interference  of  one  nation  in  the  concerns  of  another,  like 
that  of  an  individual  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor,  is  a  very  del- 
icate step,  and  should  never  be  taken  but  for  the  strongest  rea- 
sons. If  a  people's  allies  are  unjustly  attacked,  it  is  doubtless 
their  duty  to  succor  them.  If  colonies,  oppressed  by  the  mother 
country,  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights,  a  foreign  power 
may  with  propriety  assist  them.  If  one  nation  is  distracted  by  a 
civil  war,  and  another  has  good  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  suc- 
cess of  one  of  the  contending  parties  would  be  both  just  and 
beneficial,  she  has,  perhaps,  a  right  to  aid  that  party.    But  what 

*  Lord  Brougham  censures  Pitt  severely  because  he  suffered  his  colleagaes,  and 
even  his  underlings  in  office,  to  oppose  tlio  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  i.  e.  be« 
cause  he  permitted  those  whom  he  might  have  constrained  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action.  And  this  is,  as  Brougham 
himself  confesses,  tlie  most  weighty  charge  he  can  bring  against  IVilliam  Pitt.— 
Vide^  the  article  on  "  Public  Characters"  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Edinbargh 
Review. 
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was  the  condition  of  England  ?  Was  she  in  a  state  of  civil  war 
or  revolution  ?  Far  from  it.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  then  existing  form  of  government ;  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  have  been  but  for  the  benevolent  ef- 
forts of  the  French  Directory  and  its  myrmidons.  Or  had  Eng- 
land assailed  any  ally  of  France  ?  By  no  means.  Or  was  she 
doing  any  thing  to  retard  the  progress  of  liberty  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  Nothing  at  all,  since  she  had  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  American  colonies.  The  plain  state  of  the  case 
was  this.  The  French  had  abolished  monarchy  and  set  up  a  re- 
public, or  rather  the  caricature  of  a  republic.  In  the  benevolence 
of  their  hearts,  they  wished  that  England  should  do  the  same. 
The  majority  of  the  English  people  demurred.  But  there  were 
in  England,  as  there  are  in  every  country,  idle,  seditious,  and 
profligate  men,  who  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  possibly  some- 
thing to  gain  by  a  change  of  government,  would  gladly  have 
plunged  their  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves;  just  as  a  gang  of 
thieves  will  set  fire  to  a  city,  that  during  the  conflagration  they 
may  have  a  better  opportunity  to  plunder.  Through  these  fit- 
ting tools  the  French  republicans  scattered  the  seeds  of  sedition 
far  and  wide  over  England,  and  made  every  exertion  to  stir  up  a 
revolution  aipong  a  people  who,  three  months  before,  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  a  proceeding.  Never  did  one  nation  more  wan- 
tonly and  unjustifiably  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another. 
When  the  English  republicans  had  increased  to  a  large  and  re- 
spectable party,  and  when  they  called  on  the  French  for  assist- 
ance, then  would  it  have  been  time  for  the  latter  to  step  forward 
to  their  support.  Till  then  they  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  If  we  blame  our  own  citizens  who  assisted  the  re- 
volted Texians  and  Canadians,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  French 
republicans  who  endeavored  to  excite  a  rebellion  where  no  signs 
of  one  existed  ? 

Pitt  could  see  no  reason  why  a  few  atheistical  vagabonds 
should  disturb  the  peace  and  endanger  the  safety  of  his  country. 
He  accordingly  took  measures  to  suppress  their  seditious  move- 
ments, and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  He 
was  unwilling  to  permit  the  overthrow  of  those  old  institu- 
tions of  which  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  English  people  were 
still  in  favor  j  to  let  a  few  madmen  tear  down  the  noble  fabric 
which  had  withstood  the  storms  of  so  many  ages,  and  pitch  in 
its  place  a  frail  tent,  which  the  first  breath  of  popular  violence 
might  overthrow ;  and  for  this,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Directory 
with  the  appellations  of  "tiger,"  "monster,"  "enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race,"  and  all  those  hyperbolical  epithets,  which  none  but  a 
Frenchman  can  compose  or  utter. 
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But  suppose  that  the  interference  of  France  ivcLS  justifiable,  and 
that  her  wishes  with  regard  to  England  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  remains  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  the  proba- 
ble result. 

Reforms  in  government  to  be  accomplished  safely,  should  be 
undertaken  gradually.  The  government  of  England  has  gradu* 
ally  become  more  and  more  liberal  since  the  time  of  Pitt ;  yet, 
though  it  is  still  by  no  means  a  repubhc,  many  even  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  think  that  her  reformers  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far. 
The  only  reform  which  should  be  hurried  through  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, is  the  overthrow  of  a  grinding  despotism,  and  that  only 
because  if  not  done  in  a  hurry,  it  can  seldom  be  done  at  all. 
Most  of  what  are  called  revolutions,  are  not  so  much  changes  in 
the  great  principles  of  government,  as  forcible  resistances  to  rulers 
who  themselves  wish  to  change  the  government  by  rendering  it 
more  despotic.  Take  for  instance,  the  British  revolution  of  1688. 
Was  the  government  changed  ?  No !  it  was  James  II,  who  wished 
to  change  it.  He  attempted  to  convert  a  limited  monarchy  into 
a  despotism ;  the  people  resisted  the  change,  drove  him  out,  and 
placed  a  more  liberal  monarch  on  the  throne.  Nor  was  the  case 
very  different  in  our  own  revolution.  Our  forefathers  started  no 
new  principles  of  government ;  they  only  maintained  those  which 
already  existed  in  their  laws  and  institutions.  England  invaded 
their  rights ;  resolved  to  preserve  them  and  feeling  unable  to  do 
so  under  her  authority,  they  shook  it  off  and  established  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  So  too  in  the  French  revolution  of  1830 — 
but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. 

Now  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  English  government  was^ 
if  possible,  a  still  more  radical  change  than  that  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  France.  The  fabric  of  ages  was  to  be  overturned 
as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  ruins  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
yawning  gulf  of  anarchy.  No  nation  on  earth  could  have  sur- 
vived such  an  explosion.  Not  even  an  English  Napoleon  could 
have  united  the  elements  of  the  warring  chaos.  Some  of  the 
wise  and  good  of  the  land  might  indeed  have  escaped  the  gene- 
ral ruin,  and  carried  away  a  remnant  of  England's  glory  to  some 
more  favored  shore ;  but  England  herself  would  have  been  lost 
forever.  One  of  the  noblest  governments  that  the  earth  ever  saw 
would  have  been  blown  into  a  thousand  shattered  fragments,  like 
some  great  planet  torn  asunder  by  internal  convulsions. 

And  if  Pitt  saved  his  country  from  anarchy  and  its  universal 
successor,— despotism,— did  he  not  perform  an  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  ?  Is  not  that  country  as  she  now  stands  one 
of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  liberal  principles?  If  our  own 
happy  government  should  share  the  fate  of  all  things  human,  and 
the  noble  edifice  whose  foundations  our  sires  cemented  with  their 
blood  should  crumble  into  ruins,  whither  could  the  votaries  of 
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freedom  iQiee  for  refuge,  if  not  to  the  white  cliffs  of  the  sea-girt 
isle  ?  Would  they  seek  an  asylum  in  France,  or  Germany,  or 
the  South  American  republics,  or  (Heaven  save  the  mark!)  in 
Texas? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  might  not  the  long,  bloody  and  expensive 
war  with  France  have  been  avoided  ?  No  branch  of  Pitt's  policy 
has  drawn  down  upon  him  severer  animadversions  than  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect ;  and  to  the  supporters  of  the  '' non-resistance" 
doctrines,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  among  us  at  present,  he  is 
indeed  utterly  inexcusable.  To  those,  however,  who  believe  that 
war  is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil,  much  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  When  we  consider  that  the 
French  Emperor  bent  all  his  efforts  to  effect  the  ruin  of  England  ; 
that  he  seemed  like  another  Hannibal,  to  have  vowed  eternal 
enmity  to  his  rival ;  that  he  expressly  declared  that  '  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic  could  not  exist  to- 
gether^ — ^when  we  remember  all  this,  it  is  hardly  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  the  war  was,  on  the  part  of  England,  a  war  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  that  all  its  direful  consequences  must,  therefore,  be 
set  down  to  the  account  not  of  William  Pitt,  but  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  (an  imperfect  one 
we  are  aware)  of  the  character  and  policy  of  a  truly  great  man — 
a  man  whose  strongest  political  adversaries  confessed  that  he  was 
"  formed  and  fitted  by  nature  for  the  benefit  and  glory  of  his 
native  land."  He  had  indeed  his  errors;  but  what  man  and  es- 
pecially what  statesman  can  boast  of  infallibility  ?  He  had  too 
his  foes ;  but  when  were  wisdom  and  virtue  unassailed  by  folly 
and  vice  ?  Our  own  Washington  was  not  without  his  enemies : 
he  too  as  well  as  Pitt  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  liberty  by 
the  fierce  spirits  of  ultra  democracy.  Let  then  the  mad  jacobin, 
the  visionary  agrarian,  the  profligate  demagouge,  execrate  the 
name  of  William  Pitt  :  that  name  will  still  be  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wise  and  good ;  it  will  still  be  revered  by  the  friends 
of  true  liberty;  it  will  still  shine  forth,  one  of  the.  brightest  stars 
in  the  bright  constellation  of  England's  glory.  As  we  contem- 
plate "his  political  sagacity,  his  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit,  his  con- 
summate eloquence,  and  his  spotless  integrity," — above  all,  as  we 
remember  that  he  saved  the  second,  if  not  the  first  country  in  the 
world  from  irremediable  ruin,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  adorned  any  age,  or  any  coun- 
try ;  we  cannot  but  exclaim  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  own 
poets, 

«  Thy  faults  let  others  scan, 
There  may  be  spots  apon  the  sun, 

Which  those  may  view  that  can  : 
We  see  them  not ;  we  know  thee  for 

A  MUHwman  and  a  man.**  C.  B. 
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TEARS. 

Wheit  sin  had  raised  in  swelling  floods 

One  troubled  sea  of  woe, 
The  stormy  waves  their  barrier  burst 

And  flowed  in  torrents  throogh; 
'Twas  thus  the  course  of  tears  began, 
A  source  of  sweet  relief  to  man. 

The  passions  then  were  placed  to  guard 

T^is  new,  mysterious  spring, 
And  still  their  touch  alone  hath  power 

The  crystal  tide  to  bring : 
'It  varies  with  tlieir  different  ibrms^ 
As  gentle  dews  and  wintry  storms. 

Pale,  drooping  grief  unseals  the  fount 

To  lave  her  burning  brow, 
While  sympathy  with  healing  balm 

For  others  bids  it  flow  : 
At  joy's  approach  it  swells  again. 
And  falls  like  sun-lit  showers  of  rain. 

The  tears  that  disappointment  wrings, 
Wither  and  blight  like  death. 

And  scorching  streams  like  lava  roll 
At  anger's  fiery  breath  : 

Despair  alone  so  wan  and  chill, 

Can  make  the  crystal  fount  congeal. 

But  oh !  the  pure  and  sparkling  shower 
That  falls  like  diamonds  thence, 

When  gushing  at  the  suppliant  look 
Of  kneeling  penitence : 

Then  how  the  gems  that  beauty  wears 
•  Grow  dim  before  the  fount  of  tears. 

We  seek  a  better  world  on  high. 

Where  sin  is  all  unknown, 
And  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye 

That  glistens  round  the  throne  : 
The  passions  then  will  cuase  their  strife 
To  quaff  the  crystal  stream  of  life. 


Kats. 
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THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  NATURE. 

"  There*!  not  the  flmallest  orb  which  thou  behold*Bt, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sinus.'* 

Mmr€hamt  9f  VmUe. 

A  MOBE  interesting  topic  of  inquiry  can  hardly  be  suggested  than 
the  sympathy  whidi  exists  between  matter  and  spirit.  Though 
it  may  baffle  the  most  subtle  and  refined  investigator  to  trace  to 
its  source  this  influence,  and  to  describe  its  origin,  yet  he  will 
find  much  to  repay  him  for  his  toil  in  learning  only  its  character 
and  efiects.  Among  the  multiplied  and  varied  impressions  which 
the  gentler  and  more  stupendous  {^enomena  of  nature  oft  leave 
upon  the  soul,  there  are  those  which  manifest  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  the  results  of  human  eloquence.  It  will  be  our  aim 
briefly  to  unfold  this  analogy  and  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  &ct 
of  its  existence.  Eloquence  has  been  defined,  ''  the  power  rap- 
idly to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others  emotions  deep  and  con- 
trolling on  the  great  subjects  of  interest,  truth  and  duty."  Its 
ultimate  end  being  rather  to  influence  the  conduct  than  to  con- 
vince the  judgment,  it  essays  to  excite  the  interest,  to  move  the 
feelings,  to  rouse  the  passions,  to  awaken  the  energies  of  the  soul. 
It  is  deemed  essential  to  its  highest  exercise,  that  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  be  in  itself  dignified  and  important,  that  it  have 
a  deep  and  intimate  relation  to  those  to  whom  it  is  presented,  that 
it  be  clothed  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  garb,  and  urged  upon 
the  consideration  with  enei^  and  power.  Now  the  boundless 
range  of  thought  embraces  no  truths  more  noble  and  exalted  than 
those  which  are  presented  by  the  physical  world.  The  omni- 
science, the  omnipotence,  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity  are  here 
recorded  in  evernduring  characters.  His  goodness,  his  justice, 
his  mercy  are  manifested  above,  beneath,  around.  Not  an  attri- 
bute of  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity  but  is  stamped  upon  these 
scenes  of  time.  The  ever-varying  phenomena  which  are  displayed 
around  us,  are  clear  monitions  of  the  brief  existence  of  life  and  of 
a  resurrection  to  an  interminable  being ;  they  throw  contempt 
upon  the  vanities  of  time,  upon  the  aims  which  anticipate  not  a 
boundless  future ;  they  point  past  the  grave  and  corruption,  to  ac- 
countability and  retribution.  So  dignified  and  important,  theUi 
are  the  truths  which  nature  utters.  That  they  sustain  an  intimate 
relation  to  mankind  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  illustration ;  they 
are  interwoveii  with  his  dearest  interests ;  they  are  the  founda- 
tions of  his  endless  destiny.  From  no  source  are  these  presented 
in  a  more  interesting  and  attractive  garb.  There  can  be  few  so 
averse  to  instruction  as  to  be  d€»f  to  the  homilies  of  nature.  They 
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come  to  us  arrayed  ia  all  which  can  fascinate  the  eye  and  en- 
chant the  ear.  Music  and  poetry,  color  and  fragrance,  grace  and 
proportion  are  enlisted  in  the  service  and  combined  to  advance 
the  cause.  Not  a  sense  but  is  appealed  to  by  every  thing  beauti- 
ful and  lovely,  whilst  the  understanding  is  enlightened  with  eter- 
nal truths.  Finally ;  these  topics  are  urged  upon  the  considera- 
tion with  enei^  and  power.  Not  only  are  the  gentler  feelings 
appealed  to,  but  the  deepest  and  sternest  emotions,  the  most  im- 
petuous and  controlling  passions.  The  being,  the  nature,  the 
purposes  of  the  Eternal,  man's  duty  and  destiny,  are  crowded 
upon  the  attention  with  every  attribute  of  majesty  and  terror. 
Jdl  which  is  exalting  in  hope,  maddening  in  fear,  exhilarating  in 
pleasure,  torturing  in  pain,  are  attendant  in  close  succession  upon 
the  more  striking  exhibitions  of  the  material  creation.  The  con- 
clusion forces  itself  upon  the  observer  that  the  most  obstinate 
skeptic  must  be  convinced,  the  most  daring  rebel  humbled,  the 
most  impious  blasphemer  silenced  by  the  power  and  energy  of 
the  eloquence  of  nature.  Such  is  a  hasty  analysis  of  that  influ- 
ence of  which  we  treat  ,*  so  closely  does  it  resemble  in  its  charac- 
ter and  effects  the  eloquence  of  men.  We  turn  to  the  evidence 
of  its  existence.  This  may  be  derived  from  reason,  experience, 
observation,  and  history. 

We  appeal  to  reason.  How  natural,  since  He  who  made  man, 
made  also  the  bright  world  which  he  inhabits,  that  he  should 
have  constituted  between  them  a  mutual  adaptation ; — ^how  ac- 
cordant with  infinite  wisdom,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  creature 
to  imitate  his  Creator,  that  all  which  meets  the  eye  should  reflect 
his  image,  all  which  strikes  the  ear  should  speak  his  name ; — how 
consonant  with  boundless  benevolence^  since  to  most  is  denied  a 
written  revelation,  to  make  nature  the  oracle  of  truth,  and  to  en- 
dow her  with  all  gifts  of  utterance. 

We  appeal  to  experience.  Who  is  not  conscious,  that  every  chord 
of  feeling  in  his  bosom  has  vibrated  to  influences  from  the  world 
around  ?  Who  possesses  a  single  emotion  which  has  not  been 
roused  by  impulses  from  the  material  creation  ?  Who  is  acquainted 
with  a  single  truth,  whose  clearest  elucidation,  whose  most  sub- 
duing pathos,  whose  most  resistless  power  was  not  imparted  from 
this  voice  of  God  ?  We  read  of  the  brevity  of  time, — ^like  a  fleet- 
ing vapor, — ^like  a  gliding  wave :  yet,  when  alone  in  the  solitude 
of  night,  vte  watch  the  little  cloud  as  it  flits  a  transient  frown 
o'er  the  face  of  heaven ;  as  we  hang  o'er  the  moving  stream,  and 
mark  its  waters  as  they  pass  with  hurried  step,  wave  chasing 
wave,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  simple  imagery,  and  realize  how 
we  haste  to  death.  We  ponder  o'er  the  sacred  record,  and  read 
with  a  vacant  listlessness,  its  story  of  eternity.  But  as  we  stroll 
along  the  shore  and  count  its  sands^ — as  we  survey  the  sullen 
ocean,  rolling  with  uneasy  restlessness,  and  reflect  that  it  has  not 
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changed  mnce  first  it  rolled,  we  catch  some  glimpses  of  an  inter- 
minable being,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness  of 
immortality.  We  hear  of  the  majesty  of  Him  who  made  the 
worlds,  and  learn  that  his  power  is  equalled  by  his  mercy,  and  we 
receive  it  as  an  unmeaning  tale.  But,  when  the  heavens  ace 
hung  with  blackness,  when  the  storm  howls  through  the  air, 
when  the  lightning  kindles  the  thickening  night,  and  the  burst- 
ing thunders  shake  the  hills — and  when  the  sun  breaks  through, 
with  the  smile  of  freedom,  and  mantles  with  gold  his  dungeon 
wall,  when  the  bow  of  promise  is  bent  above,  and  the  earth  and 
the  sea  are  glad  beneath,  our  soul  is  awake  to  the  varied  influ- 
ence ;  we  now  shrink  with  dismay,  from  Him  whose  pavilion  is 
in  the  storm,  now  celebrate,  with  grateful  adoration,  the  love 
which  prefers  to  save.  So  responds,  our  universal  experience, 
attesting  to  the  eloquence  of  nature. 

We  appeal  to  observation.  What  feelings  does  man  trace  in  the 
countenance  of  his  fellow,  if  not  those,  which  are  the  ofispring 
of  influences  like  these  ?  What  emotions  are  betrayed  in  the 
conduct  of  society,  if  not  such  as  once  welled  from  this  crystal 
fount  ?  Follow  the  dark  haired  boy,  as  with  gladsome  step  he 
enters  the  ancient  forest  The  year  is  waning,  and  the  ground 
he  treads  is  strown  with  the  ''  sear  and  yellow  leaf"  of  Autumn. 
A  change  comes  o'er  him.  His  joyous  shout  hath  ceased,  and, 
seated  on  a  mouldered  trunk,  he  meditates.  The  moan  of  the 
winds  through  the  wasted  woods,  comes  like  a  distant  waterfall. 
The  withered  branch  let  loose  abDve,  nought  frights  him  from 
his  reverie.  He  is  dreaming — ^he  with  the  eye  of  fire — of  age. 
Disturb  him  not,  'tis  the  saddening  spell  of  nature. 

Gaze  on  that  white  haired  man.  His  snowy  locks  wave  in 
in  the  breath  of  spring,  and  his  cold  heart  warms  with  the  genial 
influence.  He  tells  the  wondering  urchin  of  the  day  when  the 
broad  oak,  which  shelters  them,  was  tossed,  an  acorn  in  his  hand. 
He  speaks  of  the  olden  times,  when  he  was  young.  He  points  to 
the  field  hard  by,  where  his  comrades  sleep,  and  recounts  their 
school  boy  deeds.  See !  he  shoulders  the  time  worn  crutch,  and 
treads,  as  if  the  trumpet  rung.  Talk  not  to  him  of  age, — he  is  a 
child  once  more.  Nature  hath  whispered  in  his  drowsy  ear,  and 
waked  him  ere  he  sleeps  forever. 

Visit  this  fireside.  Gazing  upon  the  falling  embers,  sits  a 
mother.  Slowly,^  a  solitary  tear  steals  down  its  furrowed  way, 
and  ever  and  anon,  her  eye  looks  up  to  Heaven.  She  thinks  of 
him,  who  once  sat  with  her  there,  now,  in  the  village  church- 
yard. She  thinks  of  him,  her  son,  away  at  sea,— driven  before 
the  gale, — ^foundered  upon  the  deep, — sinking  beneath  the  flood, — 
thrown  from  the  giddy  mast, — sold  in  a  foreign  clime.  She  kneels 
by  his  couch  of  pain,  she  visits  his  noisome  cell,  she  bends  o'er 
his  pallid  corse.  What  means  this  unwonted  mood  7  She  can- 
not tell  you : — ^'tis  the  low  breeze  which  stirs  her  casement. 
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These  are  the  milder  voice  of  nature,  she  hath  a  deeper  tone. 
Accompany  the  traveller,  as  with  toilsome  step  he  climbs  the 
dizzy  Alps.  He  has  been  nurtured  in  the  vine-clad  vales  of 
France,  and  has  listened  from  his  boyhood,  with  growing  won- 
der, to  the  Switzer's  story  of  his  home.  As  slowly  and  silently 
he  rises  from  the  plain,  the  scenes  which  his  fancy  has  pictured, 
move  in  distinct  review  before  him.  A  feeling  of  awe  represses 
each  liveUer  emotion.  He  is  passing  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  he  is  entering  the  holier  arcana  of  nature,  he  is  approaching 
the  confines  of  earth,  above  him  opens  the  unseen  world.  With 
eye  bent  upon  the  narrow  and  trackless  path,  he  denies  himself 
the  intermediate  enjoyment,  and  waits,  until  he  reaches  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  whole  prospect  bursts  upon  his  sight,  in  startling, 
subduing  grandeur.  Upon  a  rugged  and  storm-beat  cliff,  he  rests 
him  from  his  toil.  He  sits  alone.  There  is  no  trace  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  footstep  of  men,  no  sign  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
Far  in  the  back  ground,  rise  the  snowy  peaks,  scarce  distin- 
guished from  the  fleecy  mantle  which  envelops  them.  On  his 
right,  there  yawns  a  chasm,  down  which  rushes,  with  maniac 
fury,  a  chainless  cataract.  On  the  left,  beneath  him,  rolls  by  the 
wasteful  storm.  Forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  pitchy  cloud  leacps 
the  red  bolt,  whilst,  through  the  echoing  caverns,  deep,  and  long, 
and  loud,  howls  the  hoarse  thunder. 

He  is  solitary ;  yet  not  alone.  He  has  deserted  the  haunts 
of  men ;  yet,  is  he  circled  with  the  phantoms  of  a  busy  imaginar 
tibn.  He  has  retired  from  the  scenes  of  time,  but  to  contem^ate 
eternity.  He  has  come,  unsummoned,  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker — a  mortal,  isolated  with  his  God.  He  trembles  at  his  own 
thoughtless  audacity,  he  is  appalled  by  the  still  terrors,  which 
surround  him,  he  fears  the  Being  who  looks  down  from  the  calm 
vault  above — and  there,  unobserved  by  the  eye  of  man,  he  kneels 
before  the  majesty  of  heaven  in  voiceless  adoration.  This,  too, 
is  nature's  eloquence :  so  absorbing,  so  controlling,  is  its  influmice 
upon  the  soul. 

Go  look  at  him,  who  stands  o'er  the  frowning  steep,  down 
which  the  moving  seas,  which  wash  our  northern  coast,  pursue 
their  journey  to  the  ocean.  He  gazes  upon  the  dizzy  whirl  of 
rapids,  as  they  writhe,  in  seeming  consciousness  of  their  approach* 
ing  destiny.  Anxiously,  he  scans  the  advancing  flood,  as  it  nears 
the  deep  descent.  With  reeling  brain,  he  traces  the  devoted  wa- 
ters, as  in  calm  and  resistless  might,  hanging  the  sky  with  the 
fleecy  spray,  and  arching  their  path  with  the  bow  of  God,  they 
leap,  with  deafening  thunder,  into  the  fathomless  abyss  below. 
Let  him  listen,  amid  the  roar  of  waters,  and  hear,  if  he  can,  the 
feeble  din  of  life.  Let  him  close  his  eyes,  if  he  may,  and  diut 
out  the  majesty  of  Him,  whose  tread  is  near  him.  Let  him  array 
if  he  will,  his  heart  in  trijde  steel,  and  through  the  idle  barrier, 
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will  rush  in  a  tide  of  conflictiDg  emotions,  so  vast  and  oveiy 
whelming,  that  his  surprised  and  struggling  spirit  shall  be  the 
sport  of  their  controlling  influence.    There  too  is  nature  eloquent. 

Stand  on  some  jutting  cliff,  which  looks  far  out  upon  the  sea. 
The  ripple,  which,  at  the  early  dawn,  beat  its  low  reveille  on  the 
rugged  shore,  now  lashes  it  in  fury.  The  stars  are  gone  out  in 
heaven,  and  the  rich  blush  of  eve  is  changed  for  the  frown  of 
storms.  The  world  of  waters  boils  and  chsSes  in  anger.  Tossed 
on  the  swollen  surge,  there  rolls  a  bark  freighted  with  life.  The 
fierce  blaze  which  flits  through  the  frighted  air,  tipping  each 
mast,  and  spar,  and  cord  with  light,  but  illumines  the  circling 
gloom.  The  wail  of  winds,  the  sea-bird's  cry,  the  crash  of  meet- 
ing thunders  conclude  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  What  mean  the 
anxious  glance,  the  prayer  for  mercy,  the  cry  of  agony,  borne 
from  the  crowded  deck  ?  Is  it  the  approach  of  death  ?  They 
have  been  as  near  his  grasp  at  home,  nor  felt  these  terrors.  No ! 
'tis  the  dark  and  dismal  drapery,  which  circumstances  hang  about 
that  hour,  'tis  the  delirious  ravings  of  a  mind,  which  the  wild 
and  terrible  array  of  elements  has  roused  to  madness,  'tis  the  o'er- 
mastering  influence  of  nature  in  her  fiercest  mood,  still  eloquent. 
Such  is  the  varied  evidence  which  observation  offers. 

We  may  not  linger  to  appeal  to  history.  It  stands  ready,  unasked, 
to  give  in  its  testimony  that  nature  has  been  ever  eloquent.  On 
the  morning  of  creation,  her  earliest  voice  was  hearid,  till  the 
charmed  spheres  stood  still  to  listen,  and  "  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  It  was  heard  down  the  line  of  ages,  till  the 
noon  of  time ;  and  then,  when  the  appointed  cycles  were  num- 
bered, and  the  predicted  day  had  come ;  when  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  partner  in  the  Godhead 
hung  upon  the  tree,  she  stood  by  the  tortiuing  cross,  and  told,  in 
the  darkened  sky,  the  rending  rocks,  the  opening  sepulchres,  his 
dignity  who  died.  Since  then,  she  has  not  been  silent,  ever  fear- 
lessly corroborating  the  story  of  his  nature  and  his  wrongs.  She 
shall  speak  till  the  end  of  time.  She  shall  summon  the  world  to 
judgment  Amid  the  parching  heavens,  the  burning  earth,  the  fal- 
ling stars,  the  melting  orbs,  she  shall  proclaim  the  final  dissolution. 
Her  instructions  shall  cease  when  no  ear  may  longer  listen — her 
eloquence  shall  die  away  forever  amid  the  silence  of  eternity. 


THE  HONEY  THIEF. 

From  Theocritus  Idyl,  19. 

As  Cnpid,  pUTriog  rogue,  one  day. 
Stole  from  the  hive  some  comb  away, 
A  mad  bee  drew  a  venom'd  dart 
And  pierced  his  fingers  with  its  smart  j 
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The  boy  in  anguish  leaped  around, 

And  blew  his  hand  and  stamped  the  ground ; 

Then  going  showed  the  hurt  that  pained 

To  VenuSy  and  in  sobs  complained 

That  the  vile  bee,  so  small  a  thing, 

Should  thus  inflict  so  sharp  a  sting : 

Replied  the  mother  as  she  smiled, 

Are  you  not  like  the  bee  sweet  child  ? 

For  small  you  are  yourself,  and  who 

Can  wound  with  keener  sting  than  you  ? 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  HEART. 

He  who  has  nursed  a  sweet  young  flower, 
And  mark'd  its  growth  from  hour  to  hour, 
Its  opening  hues,  so  clear  and  bright, 
Unfolding  slow  to  view  the  light ; 
With  fragrance  flooding  all  the  air. 
In  gratitude  for  tender  care ; 
Or,  like  the  poet  wrapt  in  thought. 
Breathing  the  sweets  itself  has  wrought ; 
The  graceful  beauty  of  its  stem, 
As  if  it  knew  it  bore  a  gem ; 
Its  greeting  tear  of  morning  dew. 
Whose  bead  a  smile  is  beaming  through : 
He  who  has  mark'd  all  this,  can  know. 
The  crystal  pleasure  that  doth  flow, 
When  o*er  a  budding  heart  you  bend, 
As  its  own  chosen,  guardian  friend, 
And  watch  the  lovely  shades  of  feeling 
Softly  blended  o'er  it  stealing, 

As  rosy  tints  glide  o'er  the  sky. 
Or  gleaming  snow  creeps  o'er  the  earth, 
— ^That  silent  thing,  of  misty  birth, 

The  emblem  of  frail  purity — 
And  mark  its  fragrant  gratitude. 
For  care  and  kindness  oft  renew'd, 

Or  nurtur'd  for  its  own  sweet  sake  ; 
The  rounded  ripening  of  her  form. 
With  all  the  winning  graces  warm, 

That  seems  to  its  bright  doom  awake, 
Of  prisoning  z.  priceless  gem. 
Fit  for  the  Savior's  diadem ; 
The  smile  that  lights  her  pearly  tear 
When  thou,  erst  absent,  comest  near : 
He  who  has  mark'd  all  this  doth  know 
A  crystal  pleasure,  that  doth  flow 

Within  the  bosom's  deepest  nook,  i 

As  sweet  and  pure  as  nectar  brook, 

And  gathers  in  its  loneliest  bower,  I 

Like  honied  store  in  cup  of  flowen 
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EDITH. 
"  Oh,  when  vhall  the  grave  hide  forever  my  sorrow  ?" 

It  was  evening.  Edith  had  just  entered  her  boudoir,  and  stood 
at  the  casement,  anxiously  peering  through  the  mazes  of  a  honey- 
suckle, which  twined  its  pleasant  shade  before  the  window,  and 
filled  the  room  with  its  delicious  fiagrance.  The  cool  breeze 
crept  timidly  through  the  leaves,  and  gently  lifted  the  darkly- 
flowing  tresses  of  her  hair,  while  now  and  then  it  dared  playfully 
to  steal  a  kiss  from  her  rounded  cheek.  Edith  was  not  one  of 
those  imaginary  beings  whom  the  poet  loves  to  create  and  en- 
dow with  all  the  perfections  his  fancy  can  suggest ;  to  make  the 
idol  of  his  thoughts,  the  shrine  around  which  cluster  his  devo- 
tions, and  the  ceaseless  object  of  his  pursuit.  By  many  she  was 
called  not  beautiful.  You  were  not,  at  first,  struck  by  any  thing 
in  her  appearance,  unless  it  were  the  peaceful  smile  which  ever 
dwelt  upon  her  lip.  Yet  to  strangers  alone  it  was,  that  she 
seemed  uninteresting.  If  you  but  once  heard  that  voice,  which 
seemed  to  have  filched  its  melody  from  an  angel's  harp ;  if  you 
but  once /6ft  the  glance  of  that  eye,  the  soul  of  whose  every  beam 
was  love ;  if  you  but  once  drank  in  with  rapture  the  words 
which  flowed  from  her  lips,  so  innocent,  so  natural,  and  yet  so 
new,*  her  image  was  pictured  on  your  heart  never  to  be  effaced. 
In  your  hour  of  lonely  musing,  it  would  insensibly  rise  before 
you,  till,  ere  you  were  aware,  your  whole  soul  would  be  charmed 
into  the  contemplation  by  the  might  of  its  beauty. 

We  were  the  only  children  of  two  neighboring  families,  and  in 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  we  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  the  bond  which  was  to  unite  them.  We  were  ever 
companions,  and  our  pursuits,  our  desires,  our  hopes  were  one. 
The  disposition  of  each  became  imbued  with  that  of  the  other, 
and  each  heart  beaming  upon  the  other,  tinged  every  feeling  as  it 
grew,  with  the  hue  of  its  own  youthful  gladsomeness,  till  the 
same  bright  color  diffused  itself  over  our  whole  natures ;  even  as 
the  sun  shining  upon  a  field  of  springing  grain,  infuses  into  each 
firail  stalk  hiaown  brightness,  till  there  spreads  beneath  him,  as  it 
were,  a  sea  of  embodied  sunbeams.  In  happiness  we  had  be^i 
united,  and  when  afiUction  came,  she  threw  her  dark  veil  over 
both.  Friend  after  friend  fell  around .  us,  and  now  all  of  happi- 
ness the  world  contained  for  us  was  centered  in  each  other. 
Friends,  to  be  sure,  arose,  and  kind,  but  none  remained  in  whom 
flowed  the  blood  of  our  names.  I  stood  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
and  she  was  just  gloriously  unfolding  into  all  a  woman's  graces; 
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At  the  time  my  story  begins  she  was  awaiting  my  anival.  I  was 
to  meet  her  in  the  garden,  where  we  thought  we  should  be  un- 
interrupted; and  she  had  promised  there  to  fix  the  time  which 
should  make  us  one  in  the  world's  eye,  as  we  then  were  in  the 
sight  of  Grod  and  ourselves.  I  approached  the  house,  and  waving 
my  hand  towards  the  window  behind  whose  vine  I  knew  she 
was  hidden,  I  turned  to  gather  a  rose-bud  at  my  side.  She  was 
with  me  in  an  instant,  and  plajrftdly  taking  the  bud  from  my 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  while  that  indiscriba* 
Ue  smile  enwreathed  her  mouth  and  sweetly  dimpled  upon  her 
cheek.  Disturbed  in  the  garden,  we  left  it,  and  strolled  through 
a  grove  of  fatherly  old  oaks,  which  seemed  to  invite  us  to  their 
shady  recesses.  The  hours  flew  by  unheeded,  while  we  ^'  feasted 
bee-like"  on  the  joys  of  a  spirit-blending  confidence,  when  sud- 
denly we  missed  the  ray  of  the  moon,  which  had  struggled  here 
and  there  through  the  foUage,  and  in  a  moment  utter  darkness 
clothed  the  sky,  while  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  leaves,  making 
sad  music.  But  hark !  a  thunder  storm  is  upon  us,  whose  fitful 
flash  and  rumbling  peal  had  warned  us  in  vain,  so  absorbing  was 
our  love»  We  left  the  wood  immediately,  and  not  being  able  to 
see  on  account  of  the  pitchy  darkness,  hurried  on  in  the  direc- 
tion we  thought  would  soonest  lead  us  home.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost,  for  Eidith  was  dressed  in  the  light  clothing  of  summer, 
and  the  leaves  scarcely  afibrded  any  shelter.  (%  God ! — (pardon 
my  feelings, )  that  haste  was  fiatal !  At  the  other  side  of  the 
grove  flowed  a  smalL  stream  whose  channel  had  been  deepened 
and  widened  by  art,  and  exe  we  were  even  aware  that  we  had 
reached  it,  we  found  ourselves  struggling  in  the  water,  while  the 
suddenness  of  the  plunge,  together  with  the  stream,  dbrew  Eklith 
fix)m  my  grasp.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  despair  had  well 
nigh  seized  me,  but  the  shriek  that  she  uttered,  ^'  Oh,  save  me, 
Henry !"  roused  me  to  energy.  I  pushed  out  in  the  direction  of 
her  voice,  and  had  the  fortune  to  grasp  her  hand.  I  then  swam 
for  the  shore,  and  seizing  a  strong  bush  which  was  strongly  rooted 
upon  it,  found  that  with  its  assistance  I  could  just  stand  upon 
the  bottom  ,*  then  taking  Edith  with  my  right  arm,  while  I  held 
on  with  the  left,  I  lifted  her  out  with  an  exertion  of  all  my 
strength.  She  moved  not!  She  spoke  not!  Frantic  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  and  rushed  with  a  giant's  strength  to  the  house, 
guided  by  a  flickering  ray  from  one  of  the  windows.  I  reached 
it,  laid  her  upon  a  couch,  and  fainted  at  her  side.  From  that  hour 
she  drooped.  Death  had  laid  his  poisonous  hand  upon  her  firame. 
He  came  and  found  her  Uke  a  flower  just  budding  into  beauty, 
and  he  trod  it  into  the  dust !  But  she  passed  slowly  away  like  a 
star  of  evening.  Her  mild  blue  eye  began  to  shun  the  light,  and 
hide  itself  deep  in  her  wan  cheek.  Her  rounded  form  withered 
away,  and  her  snowy  hand  grew  moreand  more  attenuated^ 
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the  large  purple  veins  stood  out  upon  it,  as  if  ready  to  burst  their 
frail  and  delicate  covering.    Her  smile — for  she  would  smile  on 
me — ^that  angelic  smile  grew  fainter  as  death  drew  nigh,  but  that 
voice  lost  none  of  its  heavenly  tones.   It  merely  grew  more  softened 
by  disease.    I  watched  these  dreadful  tokens  with  an  agony  only 
to  be  felt    But  I  loved  her  still ;  yes,  and  I  cherished  the  fond 
hope  that  she  would  bloom  again.    Fool  that  I  was,  I  would  not 
allow  the  thought  of  losing  her  to  master  me.     Still  she  glided  to 
the  tomb — and — she  died !     The  memory  of  that  day  harrows 
up  mine  inmost  soul.     'Twas  a  bright  day.     Even  the  plants,  as 
they  sprung  forth  and  swung  in  the  wind,    seemed  to  burst 
into  smiles,  while  they  gazed  upward  at  the  sun.     But  I  knew 
no  sympathy  with  them.    What  was  their  joy  to  me.    My  only 
life,  my  only  love,  my  all,  was  passing  away !    Dark,  melan- 
choly thoughts  brooded  o'er  my  soul,  and  triumphed  in  my  breast 
like  a  savage  crew.     She  died,  I  said, — aye,  and  she  breathed 
forth  her  last  faint  breath  upon  my  faithful  bosom.    Just  ere  she 
went,  she  looked  up  to  me  with  a  glance  of  unearthly  love,  and 
thus  addressed  me :  "  It  has  come,  and  I  must  leave  this  earth 
of  sorrow.    Yet  I  could  go  with  joy  most  unalloyed,  did  not  the 
chain  of  love  bind  me  to  thee  so  closely.    Even  now  I  almost  feel 
the  joys  of  heaven.     Soon  this  faded  body  will  rest  within  the 
quiet  tomb.    And  when  the  flowers  of  spring  wave  their  loveU- 
ness  above  my  head,  come,  Henry,  to  my  grave,  and  think  of  her 
who  loved  thee  so  fondly  when  on  earth ;  then — ^'tis  my  last  re- 
quest— go,  forget  me,  and  take  another  to  thyself."    She  sighed, 
and  these  Ups  caught  the  fleeting  life  from  that  bosom  so  long 
adored.    They  buried  her.     I  knew  it  not,  for  reason  deserted 
her  throne,  and  fled  with  that  pure  spirit  to  the  skies.    They  tore 
her  from  my  arms,  and  gave  her  to  the  earth's  cold  embrace. 
Month's  passed,  and  now  frightened   reason  had  returned,  but 
only  to  renew  my  sufferings.    It  was  a  balmy  day  of  sinring.    I 
felt  more  calm,  for  now  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  absorbed  my 
soul.    And  then  I  walked  unto  her  resting  place  alone.    I  found 
a  lily  of  the  valley  rocking  its  snowy  bells  above  her  grave.    Oh ! 
how  I  loved  that  little  shrinking  flower !    It  seemed  an  emblem 
of  her  modest  beauty,  and  the  sweet  memory  of  her  loveliness. 
It  spoke  to  me  in  every  firagrant  breath  it  breathed,  and  by  its 
spotless  purity,  of  her  last  request  Often  she  now  whispers  in  that 
soft,  gentle,  touching  voice  of  hers,  *'  Pine  not  for  me,  but  cull 
one  of  the  many  modest  flowers  which  surround  thy  path,  and 
cherish  it  as  thou  didst  me.    Be  unto  her  a  sun,  and  shine  upon 
her  with  thy  warmest  beams."    I  did  cull  a  flower — ^I  culled  that 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  laid  it  in  my  bosom,  on  my  heart.    There 
it  shall  remain,  till  my  spirit  meets  hers  in  the  mansions  of  eter« 
nal  rest  MS. 

▼OL.  IT.  66 
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THE  CLOUDS. 


LiOBT  wing'd  aerial  Toyagen, 

How  tranquil  ob  ye  aail, 
like  troops  of  Sylphs  slow  floating 

In  the  west  wind's  gentle  gale  ', 
Or  with  white  pinions  folded  op, 

Ye  hoTer  heayenV  calm  breast, 
When  the  languid  breeze  at  noontide, 

Has  lull'd  itself  to  rest. 

Fair  daughters  of  old  ocean, 

With  step  unseen  ye  climb 
The  crystal  walls  of  ether, 

To  rove  its  fields  sublime ; 
Shook  from  your  ebon  caskets, 

Bright  liquid  gems  ye  shower. 
And  carpet  earth's  glad  landscapes 

In  robe  of  green  and  flower. 

Ye  weave  a  crimson  canopy. 

With  fringe  of  braided  gold 
Round  Sols  red  flaming  chariot 

To  his  hall  of  slumber  roU'd ; 
Or  framed  in  eastern  firmament 

With  pearls  dipt  in  his  beams. 
Your  bridge  the  skies  proud  spanning 

In  gaudy  brilliance  gleams. 

Then  gay,  romantic  cities 

On  airy  plains  ye  build. 
Strange  towen  and  wizard  castles. 

Which  the  smiles  of  eyening  gild, — 
Their  burnished  spires  and  battlements 

In  gorgeous  state  arise, 
Till  the  gale  like  conqueror  coming. 

The  glittering  pageant  dies. 


Not  thus  when  darkly  mustering 

Tempestuous  strife  ye  wage. 
And  fiirious  roU'd  through  heaven 

Vent  all  your  spite  and  rage ; 
Rous'd  from  your  gloomy  chambers 

Hoarse  throated  thunders  fly. 
In  their  fiery  cars  harsh  rattling 

Across  th'  afiiighted  sky. 

0*er  earth  and  the  vexM  waters. 

Like  vessels  of  heaven's  wrath, 
Grim  fear  and  death  ye  are  pouring 

Along  your  dismal  path ; 
Where  the  black  and  fell  tornado, 

Burst  firom  your  yawning  caves. 
Ploughs  seas  in  mountain  furrows, 

And  whelms  the  bark  in  waves. 

When  the  wild  night  storm  is  breaking, 

Like  spectre  ships  ye  sweep. 
In  sable  squadrons  scudding 

O'er  the  blue,  celestisl  deep ; 
Where  yon  fkr  watch-lightB  bnining, 

Through  your  dark-rent  musses  glare. 
And  faint  the  tempest  spirila  sing 

In  the  gusty  midnight  air. 

But  lo !  when  skies  are  purfled 

With  blush  of  virgin  dawn, 
All  from  your  clear  fields  vaniah'd, 

Like  fairy  shapes  ye  are  gone  : 
So  earth's  bright  hopes  are  fleeting, 

Thus  fiuje  its  joys  sway. 
Fit  emblem'd  by  your  transientness. 

Ye  beings  of  a  day  I 


THE  POWER  OF  MIND. 


."  NoChiag  osn 


Queneh  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  hfi  itself 

And  centre  of  surrounding  tilings— 'tis  made 

To  8w«y.»*  Byron. 

Thc  Greeks  knew  no  solitude  in  nature.  Every  place  was 
peopled  with  forms  of  beauty,  and  animated  with  living  intelli- 
gences.   Their  moimtains  and  vidleys,  deserts  and  forests  were 
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each  thronged  with  presiding  deities.  Their  fountains  were 
filled  from  the  pure  urns  of  the  Naiades ;  their  grottos  were  the 
haunts  of  gods ;  the  wind,  sighing  in  their  groves,  was  but  the 
spirit  song  of  the  wood-nymph  ,*  the  coralline  chambers  of  the 
ocean  echoed  to  the  soft  tread  of  the  Nereids ;  their  heavens  were 
lighted  with  the  smiles  of  departed  heroes.  This  superstition,  so 
full  of  poetry,  which  thus  led  them  to  see  life  and  beauty  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  to  consider  every  manifesta- 
tion of  power  and  skill  as  resulting  from  the  secret  workings  of 
omnipresent  mind,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  age  or  people. 
To  all,  at  lea$t  of  the  "  poetic  temperament,"  the  exhibitions  of 
nature  in  her  wildest,  grandest  mood,  are  terrible  or  sublime  only 
as  they  appear  the  effect  of  an  all-pervading  mental  energy.  The 
clouds  may  gather  blackness,  the  winds  howl  through  the  forests, 
and  the  rain  descend  in  torrents — ^but  it  is  when  we  hear  in  the 
blast  the  shrill  voice  of  the  ^^  spirits  of  the  storm"  and  feel,  that, 

**  horsed 

Vpoik  the  sightleis  couriera  of  the  air/* 

they  are  marshalling  the  warring  elements  at  their  will,  that  we 
look  and  listen  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration.  We  love  to 
contemplate  the  ocean  lashed  to  madness,  the  cataract  uttering  its 
ceaseless  roar  in  the  ear  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  mountain  belch- 
ing forth  the  fires  that  rage  within,  because  we  see  in  them  the 
manifestations  of  Infinite  mind. 

But  even  the  clay-fettered  intellect  of  man,  though  in  its  ope- 
rations less  startling  and  mysterious,  bespeaks,  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  the  divinity  of  its  origin.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
degradation  of  hiunan  nature,  he  has  looked  only  upon  its  darkest 
shades,  who  discovers  in  it  no  redeeming  features,  no  enobling 
qualities,  no  godlike  energies.  True,  it  is  fallen,  but,  like  the 
palace  shattered  by  a  bolt  from  heaven,  it  is  magnificence  in  ru- 
ins ;  and  the  philosopher,  while  he  may  lament  its  desolation, 
finds  much  in  the  wreck  which  he  cannot  but  admire  and  revere. 
He  sees  a  grandeur  in  the  spectacle,  which  a  Herschel  presents,  as, 
in  his  nightly  solitude,  he  sends  out  his  observations  into  the  re- 
gions of  illimitable  space  and  converts  the  faint,  sparkling  dots 
that  checker  the  concave  into  the  burning  centers  of  revolving 
systems.  He  reverences  the  power  of  a  Franklin,  as  the  light- 
nings, at  his  word,  leave  their  fearful  pastime  in  the  clouds  and 
trace  their  noiseless  way  in  quiet  submission  to  his  feet.  He  is 
awed  at  the  sublimity  displayed  in  the  vast  conceptions  of  a  Mil- 
ton, as,  ''  with  no  middle  flight,"  he  soars  "  to  the  height  of  his 
great  argument,"  and  from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  surveys 
with  eye  undazzled,  the  glittering  armies  of  warring  angels,  and 
listens,  unabashed,  to  the  shout,  that 

«  Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." 
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But  men  of  giant  intellect  are  not  only  able  to  secure  to  them* 
selves  the  awe  and  admiration  of  mankind ;  they  confer  also  a 
sacredness  and  immortality  on  every  thing,  upon  which  they  set 
their  seal.  What  has  made  the  castles  oC  Scotland  the  abode  of 
enchantment,  and  clothed  her  rugged  scenery  with  a  beauty^ 
which  fades  not  with  <<  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  7"  What  but 
the  genius  of  the  '^  Great  Unknown,"  in  whose  wonderful  pro- 
ductions 


— '*  wo  sec 

The  fancy  outwork  nature  ?** 

• 

Why  do  we  contemplate  with  so  much  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
the  memorials  of  past  greatness  ?  It  is  because  they  tell  us  of 
the  power  and  indestructibility  of  mind.  Why  does  the  travel 
ler  tread  softly  as  he  wanders  over  the  ruins  of  hundred  gated 
Thebes  ?  Why  Unger  among  the  catacombs  embosoming  their 
millions  of  ''  living  dead  ?"  It  is  because  he  feels  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  master  spirits  of  other  times.  He  sees  their  me* 
mentos  on  every  hand.  The  pyramids^  which  rise  before  him, 
the  vocal  Memnon,  which  seems  again  to  speak,  remind  that  he 
roams  a  land,  dark  though  it  may  be  now,  yet  once  lighted  by 
the  fires  of  genius. 

Why  did  Byron  tear  himself  from  the  delights  of  Ravenna, 
and  plunge  into  the  fatal  marshes  of  Missolonghi  ?  It  was  be** 
cause  the  arm  of  the  Turk  had  assayed  to  crush  the  rising  spirit 
of  liberty  in  that  birth-place  of  thought,  his  own  beloved  Greece, 
where,  with  his  young  affections  not  yet 

"  Chilled  by  misfortune^s  wintry  blast/* 

he  had  drunk  inspiration  from  the  springs  of  her  muses,  and  read 
the  records  of  her  greatness,  not  only  as  traced  upon  her  imper- 
ishable works  of  art,  but  written  upon  the  burning  pages  of  her 
poets,  with  the  finger  of  immortality.  Had  the  voice  of  Demos- 
thenes never  blended  with  the  deep  murmurs  of  her  ocean,  had 
the  songs  of  Homer  and  Euripides  never  floated  along  her  hills 
and  valleys,  his  sword  would  have  remained  in  its  scabbard ;  his 
lyre  might  yet  have  been  unbroken.  It  was  the  mind  of  her 
olden  days,  as  developed  in  her  orators,  her  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers, that  appealed  to  his  soul  of  fire  with  an  eloquence  which 
could  not  be  resisted ;  it  was  this  that  Served  his  arm  for  battle  ; 
it  was  this  that  rescued  the  object  of  his  idolatry  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  her  oppressor. 

What  gives  the  magic  charm  to  Italy  and  draws  the  world,  a 
pilgrim  to  her  shores  ?  Is  it  that  her  fields  are  green  ?  that  her 
sky  is  as  serene  and  blue  as  the  eye  of  Beauty  ?  These  may 
have  their  attractions,  but  the  gushing  feelings  of  the  scholar,  as 
he  treads  her  soil,  are  absorbed  in  other  things.     He  turns,  with 
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filial  affection,  to  the  villa  of  Cicero  and  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or 
strays  among  the  broken  columns  of  the  Pantheon  and  Colliseum. 
The  waving  luxuriance  of  her  plains,  the  fading  glory  of  her  sum* 
mer  sunsets  axe  unseen  amid  the  shadowy  grandeurs  of  the 
past  With  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and  reverence,  not  unlike 
those  which  swell  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  devotee  as  he  bows 
in  the  presence  of  the  <<  Holy  Mother,"  he  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the 

"  Lone  mother  of  dead  einpires." 

He  remembers  that  the  streets,  now  deserted  or  traversed  only  by 
roving  banditti,  were  once  thronged  with  life  and  beauty  and  re- 
finement ;  that  crumbling  temples,  now  the  home  of  the  owl  and 
the  bat,  were  once  crowded  with  blind,  though  willing  worship- 
pers ;  that  the  forsaken,  decaying  hails,  now  as  silent  as  the  se- 
pulchre, once  resounded  with  the  voice  of  music  or  the  clamor  of 
debate.  He  lingers  among  the  scattered  relics  of  her  former  gen- 
ius, with  all  the  rapture  and  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  because  he 
finds  in  them  the  golden  links  which  unite  him  to  the  intellect 
of  other  days  ;  the  many-voiced  interpreters,  through  which  he 
can  commune  with  the  noble  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Distance  may  have  concealed  the  defects,  and  thrown  an  en- 
chantment around  the  exploits  of  olden  times,  but  it  is  almost 
exclusively  to  the  power  of  cultivated  mind,  that  the  past  is  in- 
debted for  that  indefinable  charm,  that  peculiar  sacredness  which 
commands  the  admiration  and  the  homage  of  the  world.  The 
fame  of  the  warrior,  like  the  smoke  of  his  battle  field,  was  from 
its  nature  evanescent.  It  was  the  scholar  who  evoked  the  spirit 
of  commotion  and  revolution.  It  was  in  his  bosom^  that  there 
slept,  in  momentous  certainty,  the  unborn  actions  which  were  to 
constitute  the  soul  of  succeeding  ages.  It  was  he  who  placed 
the  coronet  upon  the  brow  of  antiquity ;  it  was  he  who  gemmed 
her  sky  with  stars.  In  the  calm  retirement  of  his  cell  he  may 
then,  as  now,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  noisy,  bustling 
world.  Influences  the  most  powerful,  have  ever  been  most  silent 
and  most  secret  in  their  operations.  The  mighty  agent,  which 
suspends  in  ether  the  innumerable  suns  and  worlds,  and  holds 
them  wheeling  on  forever  in  the  spheres  prescribed  to  them  by 
Omnipotence,  has  never  unveiled  itself  to  human  observation. 
But  is  attraction  less  strong  because  unseen  ? 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  which  some  have  entertained,  that  as 
the  world  grows  old,  the  mind  must,  through  sympathy,  exchange 
its  morning  freshness  and  vigor  for  the  palsied  strugglings  of  age ; 
its  ancient  originality  for  the  insignificant  apings  of  helpless  im- 
becility. Mind  is  always  young ;  profound  thought  always  orig- 
inal ;  the  fountains  of  that  '^  great  deep,"  the  human  heart,  fath- 
omless and  inexhaustible.  The  same  power,  therefore,  which 
the  scholar  possessed  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Augustus,  he 
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possesses  now ;  the  same  glory,  which  he  shed  around  the  em- 
pires of  the  old  world,  he  may  shed  around  the  republic  of  the 
new.  Shall  he  be  told,  that  his  efforts  will  not  here  meet  with 
the  smiles  and  patronage  of  princely  favor  ?  But  is  Genius  the 
slave  of  royalty  ?  Will  he  clip  or  plume  his  wings  at  the  com* 
mand  of  greatness?  Can  the  <* weird  spirit"  be  bribed  with 
gold  ?  Let  the  shades  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  answer.  If  there 
are  any  whose  literary  productions  cannot  secure  the  approving 
smile  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  then  let  them  forsake  the 
high  and  holy  courts  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  They  are  not 
the  '^  bright  particular  stars"  that  are  destined  to 

<<  Flame  in  the  forehead  of  our  morning  sky.** 

They  have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  not  all  the  fostering  care 
and  patronage  of  a  Mecaenas  could  kindle  up  in  their  cold  bosoms 
the  Promethean  fires.    Their  genius 

**  Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  so  wonder'd  at, 

Which,  when  they  gatliered  sticks  and  laid  upon't 

And  blew — and  blew — turned  tail  and  went  out  presently." 

True  genius,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  as  free  and  fetterless  as  the 
breath  of  heaven. 

"  Itself  a  star  not  borrowing  light, 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bright,'* 

it  shines  "  without  leave  asked"  of  kings  or  princes.  Rich  in  its 
own  resources,  it  neither  craves  the  ^nsioned  bounty  nor  fears  the 
lowering  frown  of  power.  Drinking  from  invisible  urns,  it  feels 
not  the  ^'  sacra  fames"  which  tantalizes  little  souls.  Self-moving, 
it  waifs  not  the  uncertain  impulses  of  a  fitful  world.  Ever  active, 
it  carries  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  ceaseless  enei^y. 
Uncomplaining,  it  heeds  not  the  discouragements  which  may  throng 
and  darken  its  pathway  to  renown,  but  like  the  hidden  {Nrinciple 
which  agitates  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  gives  strength  to  its 
mountain  waves  as  they  struggle  upward  with  a  zeal  which  un- 
euccessftil  effort  never  tires,  it  nerves  its  possessor  at  every  new 
disappointment  with  an  efficiency  unfelt  before.  It  is  not  the 
literary  man,  therefore,  of  genuine  talent,  whom  we  hear  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  patronage,  or  the  want  of  appreciation, 
or  the  unfavorable  character  of  our  republican  government,  but 
those  only  whose  productions  merit  the  fate  of  the  children  of 
Thetis  whose  immortality  was  tried  hj  fire.  If  then  the  scholar, 
who  deserves  that  high  name,  is  sure  to  find,  in  a  great  and  en- 
lightened people,  a  deep  and  gushing  S3anpathy ;  if  a  thousand 
hearts,  when  touched  by  the  magic  of  his  mind,  are  ready  to  beat 
responsive  to  his  own,  why  should  he  covet  the  selfish  gifts  of 
heartless  despotism?    why  sell   his  birthright  of  independent 
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thought  for  its  scattered  smiles,  its  uncertain  munificence  ?  What 
then  are  the  obstacles  which  can  prevent  the  successful  exertion 
of  his  power  ? 

Shall  he  be  told,  as  he  gives  his  hours  to  the  midnight  oilj  that 
he  is  born  in  the  dotage  of  things ;  that  the  fields  of  science  and 
philosophy  have  all  been  explored  ?  He  sees  the  falsity  of  such 
an  assumption  in  the  endless  mysteries  of  creation  yet  unrevealed ; 
he  hears  it  in  the  varied  voice  of  Nature,  whether  she  speaks  in 
the  harsh  tones  of  the  '  live  thunder,'  or  in  those  delicious  harmo- 
nies which  linger  in  the  heart  like  the  witching  music  of  angel 
notes  heard  from  afar.  Whatever  language  she  may  utter,  she 
tells  him  alike  of '  unclaimed  continents'  of  truth. 

Shall  he  be  told  that  the  imagination  has  long  ago  soared  to 

*^  The  brightest  heaven  of  inTention  ;" 

that  human  passion  has  been  painted  in  all  its  changing  hues ;  that 
past  genius  has  exhausted  all  the  themes  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and 
that  there  are  no  materials  here  of  which  to  make  a  literature  that 
shall  interest  the  proud  heart  of  an  American,  and  confer  unfading 
honor  upon  his  country  ?  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  we 
have  no  fabulous  origin  ;  nothing  preternatural  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  sages  or  the  valor  of  our  heroes.  We  have  no  Jupiter  shaking 
Olympus  with  his  nod ;  no  Neptune  ruling  the  ocean  with  his  tri- 
dent ;  no  Delphic  Oracle  nor  ^gerian  Grove ;  no  mouldering 
ruins  nor  prophetic  streams.  But  why  should  the  American 
scholar  sigh  for  Apollo  or  the  Muses ;  for  Hymettus  or  Iliissus ; 
for  the  Amo  or  Avon,  when  he  has  in  every  thing  around  him  all 
the  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful— all  that  can  elevate  the 
imagination  or  refine  the  taste  ?  Would  he  revel  in  the  pure  po- 
etry of  nature  ?  Xjet  him  catch  its  inspiration  as  it  comes  flitting 
on  spirit  wings  from  our  hills  and  valleys,  or  gaze  upon  its  magic 
charms  as,  in  wild  and  fearful  beauty,  it  '^  glasses  itself  in  our 
storms  and  tempests ;  let  him  plunge  into  the  '^  noonday  dark- 
ness" of  our  sunless  forests ;  let  him  look  upward  to  the  eter- 
nal snows  that  glitter  on  the  summitsof  our  towering  mountains; 
let  him  wander  beside  our  msgestic  rivers,  and  listen  to  the  un- 
wearied murmur  of  the  waterfsJl ;  let  him  contemfdate  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  free  institutions,  and  inhale  the  pure  spirit  of  lib- 
erty that  floats  by  him  on  every  breeze — and,  though  he  may 
forget  the  Naiads  and  Dryads,  the  Gnomes  and  Sylphs  of  other 
times,  yet  will  thoughts,  fresh  as  immortality,  gush  forth,  all  rich 
and  golden  firom  the  treasury  of  the  soul  as  from  the  fountain  of 
inspiration.  And  when  his  brain  is  thus  crowded  with  "thick- 
coming  fancies,"  let  him 

"wreak 
His  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak," 

into  the  sweeping  tide  of  song. 
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Is  there  nothing  to  wake  the  lyre  of  some  modem  Pindar  in 
the  thunders  of  Niagara  ?  nothing  to  call  into  action  the  slumber- 
ing energies  of  a  Scott  in  the  tales  and  legends  of  our  Revolution  ? 
Where  can  the  epic  poet  find  richer  or  more  varied  materials  for 
his  verse  than  in  the  thrilling  adventures  and  romantic  exploits 
attendant  upon  our  early  settlements  and  Indian  wars?  Where 
can  the  Tragic  Muse  find  a  fitter  dweUing  place  than  amid  the 
cypresses  that  wave  over  the  graves  of  Warren,  and  Hale,  and 
"DeKalh  ?  Where  cto  a  sweeter  or  more  heavenly  influence  steal 
over  the  imagination  than  in  the  deepening  shades  of  Vernon  ? 
Here  among  the  sepulchres  of  another  race  on  which  rest  the 
shadows  of  past  centuries — here  around  the  slow-ascending  piles 
^that  mark  the  battle  fields  of  our  fathers,  are  gathered  associations 
too  sacred  to  shed  their  subduing  power  merely  upon  the  passer- 
by ;  recollections  too  rich  in  incident  to  live  only  in  the  simple 
song  of  the  peasant  or  the  hollow  voice  of  tradition.  Let  these 
be  woven  into  a  literature  whose  sybil  leaves  shall  be  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  like  vernal  blossoms  on  the  wings  of  every 
wind ;  a  literature  that  shall  throw  around  the  separate  sovereign- 
ties of  our  Union,  not  the  chains  of  interest,  which  an  excited  peo- 
ple may  cast  off  as  easy  as  Satnpson  his  green  withes,  but  the  sil- 
ver cords  of  a  common  sympathy  and  affection,  which  shall  be 

**  Like  to  the  fabled  Cythorea*B  zone, 
Binding  all  thioga  with  beauty." 

The  various  states  of  our  republic,  like  the  planets  of  our  sys- 
tem, must  be  held  in  their  spheres  by  antagonist  forces.  Local 
prejudices  and  political  animosities  ever  tend  to  drive  them  from 
each  other  and  fix>m  their  center.  It  is  the  silent  though  strong 
attraction  of  a  common  literature  alone,  that,  gentle  in  its  nature 
as  "the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,"  can  bind  them  together  in 
the  firm  "  bands  of  Oion."  Let  the  scholar,  therefore,  use  with 
the  skill  and  diligence  of  an  Addison  or  a  Scott,  the  ample  mate- 
rials which  lie  scattered  in  wild  and  beautiful  profusion  before 
him ;  let  our  hills  resound  with  the  music  of  the  lyre,  and  our 
rivers  roll  in  song,  and  then,  even  if  the  Imperial  Republic  must 
ever  fall,  it  may  sink  to  a  laureled  tomb — ^if  the  wings  of  our 
eagle  must  ever  droop,  then  may  he,  like  the  dying  swan,  chant 
his  own  last  requiem. 
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«<  0(1  in  the  sUlly  night 

Ere  dmnber's  ehaln  hai  bound  me,**  fte. 

Oft  in  the  Hilly  nif  ht 
When  sltiniber*!  chain  has  bound  me, 

Fancy's  fingen  weave  a  light 
And  airy  spell  arotind  me. 

The  cam  that  dower,  each  waking  hour, 
Its  shades  of  sorrow  stealing, 

And  joys  that  wait,  on  a  brighter  state, 
Undoading  and  revealing. 

And  wildly  ftee  I  seem  to  soar, 
IVith  fancy's  plumes  to  buoy  me, 

Or  won  by  mem'ry  hover  o'er 
The  scenes  that  once  did  joy  me. 

And  love  doth  seem,  as  in  the  dream 
Of  youthfbl  spell  unbroken. 

When  hope  doth  wear,  a  heavenly  air. 
And  passion's  words  are  spoken. 

The  woild  of  spirita  opes 
Its  shadowy  gates,  and  greet  me 

Forms  of  those,  my  wildest  hopes 
Ne*er  dreamt  again  would  meet  me. 

Each  long-lost  &ce,  I  vainly  trace 
By  time's  dark  pinion  shaded. 

Then  crowd  my  sight,  as  though  the  light 
Of  life  had  never  fided. 

*'  And  she  the  onee-loved  eomes, 
An  angel  form"  to  bless  me, 

And  gentlest  words,  in  gentlest  tones 
That  linger  sweet,  address  me. 

Though  soon  'tis  flown,  1  feel  as  one 
To  whom  were  kindly  given, 

To  raise  from  earth,  that  gave  me  birth, 
A  dim-caught  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 
When  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me ; 

Fancy's  fingers  weave  a  light 
And  airy  speU  around  n«. 
VOL.  IV.  57 
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THE  POETIC  TEMPEEAMENT. 

In  the  last  paper  we  presented  a  few  thoughts  respecting  the 
essence  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  poetic  temperament,  speaking 
of  sensibility  as  its  soul,  of  the  beauties  of  nature  as  its  food,  and 
of  imagination  as  "bodying  forth"  with  all  forms  and  hues  its  in- 
spired musings.  There  is,  however,  another  view,  to  our  hearts 
at  least  if  not  to  our  minds,  more  interesting  than  this,  since  it 
regards  human  happiness.  It  is  that  of  its  elSects  upon  its  pos- 
sessor. 

To  the  contemplative  mind  it  will  appear  a  wise  counsel  of  Prov- 
idence, that  we  are  endowed  with  such  unequal  degrees  of  sensi- 
bility and  sUch  different  feeUngs,  as  to  be  variously  affected  by 
the  circumstances  that  surround  us.  Thus  the  world  is  divested 
of  monotony,  life  becomes  a  drama  of  action  and  interest,  and  the 
limits  of  happiness  are  enlarged.  The  capability  of  enjoyment 
or  wretchedness  possessed  by  any  being  depends  unquestionably 
upon  the  degree  of  sensibility  existing  in  his  temper.  His  actusd 
greater  or  less  experience  of  either,  it  is  as  evident,  must  depend 
upon  the  various  influences  thrown  around  the  place  of  his  abode. 
In  the  world  we  inhabit  there  are  many  sources  of  pleasure, 
many  of  pain ;  and  according  to  the  different  sensibiUties  of  men, 
their  lives,  it  is  seen,  are  blended  of  varied  colors  more  or  less 
deep  and  distinct.  There  are  some  whom  no  joy  greatly  elates 
or  grief  depresses ;  who  look  to  the  past  with  no  keen  recollec- 
tions, to  the  present  with  no  eager  interest,  to  the  future  with  no 
vivid  anticipations.  Their  days,  marked  by  no  periods  of  passion 
or  excitement,  pass  on  so  unvaried  through  youth,  manhood,  and 
age,  that  the  slumbers  of  death  seem  little  else  than  a  continuance 
of  their  sluggish  repose.  There  are  others  whose  whole  existence 
is  made  up  of  interest  and  agitation.  For,  as  there  is  never  a  time 
when  the  influences  around  us  cease  to  exert  their  power,  they 
are  constantly  affected  with  emotions  of  sadness  or  delighL  In 
a  word,  with  them  life  is  feeling.  As  it  is,  however,  the  condi- 
tion of  existence  to  receive  pleasure  mingled  with  pain,  to  find 
our  anticipations  of  the  future  clouded  with  fear,  the  memories  of 
the  past  with  regret,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  a  man  of 
cold  temperament  and  blunt  feelings  does  not  enjoy  more  happi- 
ness than  one  like  the  poet  of  acute  sensibilities. 

In  comparing  the  conditions  of  these  two  classes,  some  writers 
have  been  led,  we  conceive,  by  their  strong  antipathies,  into  par- 
tial error.  For  while  expressing  a  just  contempt  for  the  cold  and 
senseless  things  that  seem,  instead  of  a  "  Uttle  lower  than  the 
angels,"  but  a  Uttle  higher  than  the  beasts,  they  have  strongly 
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contrasted  with  their  dull  pleasures  the  happiness  flowing  from  a 
keen  sensibility,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  it  may  also  be  the 
source  of  equal  misery ;  nay,  it  has  even  been  said  that  one  mo- 
ment of  rapturous  bliss  is  worth  an  age  of  such  brute  enjoyment, 
and  might  well  compensate  for  years  of  wretchedness.  That  no 
transient  joy,  however  deep,'can  be  an  equivalent  for  lasting  pain 
though  at  any  moment  trivial,  or  equal  to  abiding  pleasure  though 
feeble  in  its  nature,  is  most  evident,  since  the  bare  presence  of 
either  in  the  mind  is  enough  to  characterize  its  condition  as  happy 
or  miserable,  and  the  mind  is  such  as  to  estimate  its  feelings  less 
by  their  momentary  power  than  by  their  long  continuance.  And 
if,  again,  a  delicate  susceptibility  is  to  bring  a  man  through  Ufe 
the  most  excruciating  anguish  in  an  equal  degree  with  exquisite 
delight,  it  were  surely  to  be  gladly  exchanged  for  a  more  equable 
temperament,  that  will  be  neither  raised  so  high,  nor  so  low  de- 
pressed. For  pain  has,  so  to  speak,  a  more  positive  efiect  than 
pleasure.  The  anticipation  of  it  is  more  vivid  and  agitating,  the 
reality  more  searching  and  powerflil,  while  the  remembrance  of 
it,  though  aflbrding  a  kind  of  pleasure  from  the  contrast  with 
present  felicity,  yet  when  attended  with,  what  experience  would 
warrant,  the  certainty  of  its  recurrence,  serves  but  to  add  poig- 
nancy to  the  dread  of  future  suffering.  Thus  the  same  mind 
receives  a  greater  amount  of  pain  from  a  period  of  suflering,  than 
of  pleasure  from  an  equal  period  of  enjoyment.  But  this  excess 
of  painful  emotion  must  evidently  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
feelings  are  more  acute  and  refined,  for  the  reason  that  persons  of 
dull  sensibilities  rarely  recur  to  the  past  or  explore  the  future,  but 
confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  present.  '  Such  a 
kind  of  life,  though  a  nearer  approach  to  the  animal,  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  less  subject  to  the  intrusious  of  pain,  than  that  of 
more  sensitive  beings,  since  all  observation  teaches  that  every  de- 
scent from  the  higher  sources  of  feeling  and  passion  towards  the 
sluggishness  of  brute  existence  presents  a  less  pure  but  a  more 
unvaried  current  of  hap^Huess.  This  has,  indeed,  been  styled  by 
some  a  negative  state  of  being — absence  of  suflering  rather  than 
presence  of  enjoyment,  without,  however,  any  good  reason,  since 
bare  existence  if  free  from  pain  is  real  felicity.  All  this,  moreover, 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  being  would 
wish  extatic  bliss,  if  as  thriUing  agony  for  an  equal  time  were  to 
precede  or  follow  it. 

But  while  thus  much  is  due  to  reason  and  truth,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  one  of  ofur  race  may,  if  he  will,  receive  more  delight 
than  sorrow  from  the  various  circumstances  of  his  being  and 
abode.  What  sources  of  happiness  does  the  poetic  temperament 
open  to  its  possessor  in  the  external  world  and  in  the  depths  of 
his  own  nature  ? 
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The  fint  which  presents  itself  from  without  consists  in  man's 
social  relations.  There  is  but  one  being  in  the  universe  who 
can  live  in  solitude  and  be  happy.  He  "  dwelleth  alon^  from 
eternity."  All  others  are  bound  together  by  cords  of  interest  and 
sympathy,  that  may  not  be  broken  without  loss  of  happiness. 
The  human  race,  especially,  are  endowed  with  affections  and 
Acuities  which  render  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
much  of  their  enjoyment,  that  whoerer  knows  not  the  ties  of 
friendship,  kindred,  and  country,  rarely  fails  of  living  a  wretched 
existence.  He,  then,  it  is  evident,  will  receive  the  tughest  pleas- 
ure through  life,  who  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  feel  their  power. 
But  the  poet,  we  have  seen,  should  possess  those  sweet  sensibili- 
ties which  are  won  most  easily  by  the  calls  of  affection,  and 
touched  by  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  We  know  it  is  urged, 
indeed,  and  with  too  much  foundation  in  the  sad  experience  of 
many,  that  the  delights  of  social  life  are  so  far  overbalanced  by 
its  anxieties  and  sorrows,  its  follies  and  crimes,  that  the  sensitive 
mind  cannot  fiiil  to  be  filled  by  them  with  constant  pain.  Re- 
flection, however,  will  educe  a  different  conclusion,  in  the  case 
at  least  of  those  whose  own  hearts  are  pure.  For  it  is  universally 
confessed,  that  a  feeling  heart  derives  the  sweetest  pleasure  from 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  a  fellow  being,  that  life's  blessings  are 
made  more  precious  by  its  troubles,  and  that  sympathy,  sorrow, 
and  the  anxieties  of  love,  are  mingled  with  mpture.  We  have 
seen,  moreover,  that  the  poet  should  possess  a  living  imagination, 
and  this  is  always  accompanied  by  hope,  the  constant  refuge  from 
the  miseries  and  cares  of  life.  United  they  throw  a  rainbow 
over  the  stormy  present,  from  its  dark  realities  transport  the  soul 
to  brighter  scenes  in  the  future,  and  by  the  very  contrast  with 
past  sorrows,  enhance  the  fancied  bliss  to  come.  On  earth  anti- 
cipation is  often  smaller  than  fruition,  and  to  the  man  of  feeling, 
imagination,  and  hope,  far  more  than  to  another,  are  the  glories 
of  the  eternal  world  unveiled. 

Again,  no  earthlv  delight  is  more  pure,  constant  and  lasting  than 
that  which  flows  frcHn  universal  nature.  The  joys  of  affection 
are  deeper  and  more  powerful  in  their  course,  but  the  depraved 
passions  of  men  check  their  flow.  Time  will  corode  the  chain 
of  friendship  and  extinguish  the  flame  of  love.  Wealth,  honor, 
power,  hold  forth  their  dazzling  garlands,  which  still  allure  the 
weary  step  but  elude  the  grasp,  or  if  they  are  attained,  fruition 
becomes  disgust.  So,  likewise,  is  all  other  happiness  springing 
merely  from  things  of  earth  decaying  and  evenescent.  But  the 
pleasures  inspired  by  all  the  influences  of  nature,  and  especially 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  visible  forms,  are  ever  fresh,  ever  en- 
chanting. As  the  emotions  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  beginning  with  the  dawn  of  perception,  are  felt  sooner 
than  those  arising  from  the  natural  auctions,  her  charms,  if  we 
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are  bom  to  feel,  enlist  our  earliest  sensations.  As  life  advances, 
youth,  manhood,  and  age  they  successively  attract  with  new  de- 
light, and  the  last  rays  of  existence  love  to  linger  and  dwell  upon 
them.  To  the  child,  therefore,  of  sensibility  and  fancy — to  the 
poet — they  are  a  source  of  living  pleasure.  When  weary,  as  he 
may  often  be,  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  society,  he  can  at  all  times 
find  among  the  haunts  of  solitude,  a  joy  as  deep  as  the  mysteries  of 
his  being  and  subUme  as  the  majesty  and  power  of  God. 

Besides  these  external  sources  of  happiness,  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  relations  of  social  life,  the  poet  possesses  others 
existing  solely  in  his  own  temper.  For  he  ever  engages  in 
deeper  study  and  gains  a  deeper  insight  than  another  into  the 
mystery,  of  his  being  and  of  universal  nature ;  and  to  the  human 
nund  the  contemplation  of  things  sublime,  profound  beyond  its 
sphere  of  knowledge,  is  an  ineffable  though  fearful  pleasure.  He 
cannot  describe  his  delight,  but  it  is  always  present  with  him ; 
for  he  is  led  to  contemplate  such  things  by  his  sensibility  and 
imagination,  the  very  qualities  that  distinguish  him  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  man  of  shallow  soul  and  meager  fancy  cares 
little  to  explore  such  unknown  regions.  And  this,  also,  is  to  the 
poet  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment,  since  of  the  subjects  of  his 
contemplation  a  clear  knowledge  is  never  gained.  Mystery  is  a 
mighty,  unbroken  spell  over  all  the  universe. 

Again,  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  and  in  embodying  its  fleet* 
ing  images, 


■f*  giving  to  aiiy  nothing, 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name/' 

the  poet  takes  unceasing  delight.  When  weary  of  the  cares  of 
life,  when  sickened  by  the  vices  of  men,  and  the  consequent 
wretchedness  and  ruin,  that  deform  the  fair  earth,  he  can  retire 
to  a  world  of  his  own  and  lose  in  its  bright  creations  the  remem- 
brance of  such  miseries.  All  colors  of  heaven  and  earth  are  his 
at  will,  blended  in  scenes  fairer  than  fabled  Elysium  or  a  Gre- 
cian's dreams.  Over  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life  he  can  throw, 
for  a  brief  space  at  least,  the  light  of  perfect  bliss,  cheating  the 
"  cold  reality."  When  Dante  was  driven  from  his  native  land  to 
wander  an  exile,  were  not  his  heart  and  memory  beguiled  by  the 
fearful  and  the  lovely  scenes  through  which  he  passed  on  his  sol- 
itary way  ?  They  were  not  the  scenes  of  earth,  but  moving 
through  worlds  of  his  own  creation,  he  saw  on  the  one  hand  the 
terrors  of  the  infernal  region  of  despair  and  darkness  and  the  peor 

J)led  realms  of  penal  fire ;  on  the  other  bright  abodes  and  beingSi 
airer  than  aught  seen  or  fabled,  dwelling  in  the  full  fruition  of  ce- 
lestial bliss.  A  captive  bard  lay  chained  in  his  grated  cell,  shut 
in  from  the  light  of  heaven,  the  loveliness  of  earth,  the  faces  of 
frtendsi  and  familiar  voices.    Was  Tasso  alone  or  miserable  ?    As 
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he  waved  his  magic  wand,  what  changing  scenes  arose — what 
forms  of  life  and  beauty  started  forth  from  the  walls  of  his  prison! 
With  these  to  come  at  his  bidding,  could  his  base  persecutors  de* 
prive  him  of  happiness  ?  And  when  that  greater  poet,  Milton, 
was,  by  a  more  hopeless  imprisonment,  debarred  the  sweet  face 
of  nature  and  "  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut  off,"  was  he 
left  comfortless  ?  No !  the  light,  he  prayed  might  '*  shine  inward- 
ly," was  given  him.  He  ^'soared  above  the  Aonian  mount"  and 
saw  sublimer ^scenes  than  bard  or  seer  before  him — ^the  glories  of 
heaven,  the  proud  revolt,  the  fearful  conflict,  the  headlong  descent, 
the  flaming  prison,  the  hellish  conclave.  Who  shall  tell  the  ra^ 
tures  of  his  reveries,  though  held  in  darkness  and  pain  ? 

In  embodying,  finally,  his  conceptions  in  living  verse  the  poet 
receives  great  pleasure.  It  is  not  alone  the  joy  which  comes  from 
dwelling  upon  his  own  dear  fancies  and  giving  them  form  and 
feature,  but  with  this  come  also  dreams  of  immortality.  To  pass 
from  this  beautiful  world  without  leaving  behind  a  memory  among 
its  cherished  scenes,  to  take  up  an  abode  with  the  silent  dead 
without  leaving  a  name  among  the  living,  has  ever  appeared  to 
the  sensitive  mind  a  miserable  doom.  Nor  is  it  a  feeling  to  be 
censured  or  derided  ;  it  is  as  deep  seated  in  our  being  as  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  distinctly  pointing  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  This 
sentiment,  existing  more  or  less  in  all  as  a  part  of  their  nature,  is 
most  powerful  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ;  and,  as  genius  is  always 
sooner  or  later  conscious  of  its  strength,  he  cannot  fail  to  catch 
through  the  coming  years  a  glimpse  of  his  destiny.  With  joy, 
therefore,  does  he  give  expression  to  his  burning  thoughts  and 
lofty  imaginings,  trusting  rather  to  the  unbiased  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity than  to  the  partial  decisions  of  the  present.  If  the  cynical 
critics  of  his  own  age  deride  or  condemn  his  muse,  he  bids  them 


-"  howl  their  idle  wrath, 


While  she  still  silvers  o*er  their  gloomy  path," 

believing,  like  the  immortal  Milton,  he  shall  produce  a  work, 
which  "posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

But  if  the  poetic  temperament  is  calculated  to  bring  its  pos- 
sessor all  this  enjoyment,  why,  it  has  been  often  asked,  have  so 
many  poets,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  led  a  gloomy,  wretched 
existence  ?  The  reason  is  plain  and  simple  :  they  were  not  vir- 
tuous. The  Creator  has  made  it  a  law  of  the  universe  for  all  crea- 
tures to  seek  after  happiness.  He  has  made  it  an  equal  law,  that 
moral  beings  shall  gain  it  only  in  the  path  of  virtue.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  first  of  these  laws,  the  whole  human  race  are  in 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  but  they  seek  it  not  in  the  path  prescribed. 
We  begin  in  early  life,  each  in  his  own  devious  course,  to  pursue 
some  object  that  seems  surrounded  with  the  radiance  of  bliss ;  but 
whenever  it  is  attained,  if  at  all,  the  alluring  colors  still  glitter  be* 
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yond,  and  we  follow  the  retreating  rainbow  over  hill  and  dale, 
till  we  sink  in  the  vaUey  of  death.  And  if  this  is  to  some  extent 
the  conduct  of  all,  it  would  be  most  especially  that  of  the  poet,  in 
whom  warm  feeUngs  and  a  lively  imagination  tend  to  lead  the 
reason  astray.  His  condition  will  appear  still  more  difficult,  if  we 
consider  that  the  real  poet,  of  whom  there  are  few,  is  of  a  loftier, 
diviner  nature  than  others,  and  that  the  higher  a  moral  being  is 
placed  in  the  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  Deity  he  has  need 
of  greater  virtue  to  secure  him  happiness.  But  the  fact,  that  the 
qualities  of  the  poet  when  perverted  may  make  their  possessor 
wretched,  destroys  not  the  ai^ument,  that  they  are  calculated  to 
yield  him  great  enjoyment.  If  Collins,  Chatterton,  (Cowper's 
melancholy  was  constitutional,)  Shelley,  Byron,  andRosseau  had 
possessed  pure  hearts  and  upright  minds,  Happiness  would  have 
made  them  her  peculiar  favorites. 

When  we  contemplate,  however,  the  real  sources  of  misery  in 
the  world,  the  various  forms  of  wretchedness,  the  desolations 
wrought  by  the  passions  of  men  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  con- 
sider that  all  these,  marring  man's  happiness  and  the  loveliness  of 
life,  cannot  fail  to  pain  the  sensitive  mind,  and  that  the  evils 
present  and  to  come  are  ever  great  enough  without  being  magnified 
by  the  imagination,  it  would  seem  that  earth  is  not  the  true  abode 
of  Poetry.  Her  chosen  minstrel.  Bums,  may  warble  sweet  notes 
upon  his  native  lyre,  but  their  tone?  are  sad  and  mournful,  the 
lyre  is  soon  broken,  and  the  minstrel's  own  heart  crushed  and 
withered.  Divine,  ethereal  in  her  nature,  she  belongs  to  a  brighter 
clime — to  a  hoUer  habitation.    Her  place  is  Heaven !  C. 
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Old  iEoluB  sat  musing  in  his  cavern 
Upon  the  etrange  vicissitudes  of  fate, 

And  thought  of  turning  it  into  a  tavern, 
The  gales  had  been  so  mutinous  of  late, 

Where,  being  old,  and  fond  withal  of  leisure. 

He  might  sit  still,  and  "raise  the  wind'*  at  pleasure. 

With  these  designs  were  mingled  sad  reflections 
On  broken  sceptre,  and  diminished  reign, 

And  manj  melancholy  recollections 
Of  ancient  soverignty  o'er  air  and  main, 

When  he  received  the  visits  of  the  goddesses, 

In  bustle  (vide  Virgil)  and  short  boddices.  - 
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ThiB  mtrch  of-mind,  quoth  the  old  cload  compeller 

May,  in  its  way,  be  excellently  fine : 
But  still,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Weller, 

I  see  not  why  it  should  intrude  on  mine : 
It  shows,  by  meddling  with  pneumatic  science, 
Too  many  airs  and  one  air  of  defiance. 

Inventire  man  derides  my  tempests*  wrath, 
And  sulors,  by  their  science  nautical, 

('Tis  a  most  naughty  calling,)  cut  their  path 
Safe  through  the  rolling  waTea  in  vessels  tall ; 

Yet  crafty  Neptune  punishes  the  sinners 
.  By  forcing  firom  them -tribute  of  their  dinners. 

I  too,  in  my  domains  of  atmosphere 
Will  make  aspiring  man  my  rights  confess ; 

All  shall  be  clouds,  there  shall  be  no  Cape  Clear, 
Vanes  shall  be  vain—all  almanacs  shall  cease; 

No  steamboats  run — ^firom  Boston  to  Malaccar— 

Here  the  god  paused,  and  took  some  more  tobacco. 

And  starting,  in  a  transport  quite  pathetic, 
Frotti  reveries  so  unpleasantly  done  brown, 

He  took  to  exercise  peripatetic, 
Facing  his  sand  floored  grotto  up  and  down ; 

Then  seized  a  couch,  and  blew  till  blue  in  features, 

A  summons  loud  for  some  one  of  his  creatures. 

Ho  !  Eurus,  Caurus,  Notos,  Auster,  Boreas ! 

Rush  fVom  your  rocky  dungeon's  rending  portals; 
Away  1  o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweep  victorious. 

Blend  sea  with  sky  *  blast  disobedient  mortals !     ^ 
This  said,  he  cleft  a  cliff  off  with  his  trident. 
And  ^e  freed  gales  roared  gaily  through  the  wide  rent. 

A  gathering  gloom  grew  over  the  grey  sky, 
A  whisp*ring  murmur  crept  through  forest  leaves; 

The  screaming  sea  bird  wheeled  her  firom  on  high. 
And  sought  the  shelter  of  foam  beaten  caves. 

Man,  cowering  cowardly,  the  storm  expected. 

And  frantic  cows  ran  round  with  tails  erected. 

The  whirlwind's  growing  voice  roars  firom  afiu-. 
Wild  roll  the  writhing  clouds  in  eddies  driven. 

With  rushing  speed  fierce  blasts  in  circles  war. 
Sweep  over  earth  and  dim  the  light  of  heaven ; 

Trembles  the  solid  ground : — in  mid  air  mingle 

Rocks,  trees,  and  cabbages,  and  bits  of  shingle. 

Bwift  rides  the  tempest  on  its  cloud  wings  sable, 
All  things  once  stationary  fly  like  papers ; 
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Stables  become  surprisingly  unstable, 

And  fences  quit  their  posts  in  sportive  capers ; 
The  storm  takes  up  extremely  large  collections, 
And  then  distributes  them  in  all  directions. 

Tubs,  books  and  bridges,  basins,  boards  and  victuals, 
Bricks,  beds  and  pans,  and  bats,  and  pots,  and  tables, 

Cats,  carpets,  children,  churches,  clothes  and  kettles^ 
Domestic  fowls,  and  kitchen  vegetables ; 

Performing  graceful  movements  of  gyration, 

Make  air  a  '<  medium  of  circulation." 

One  luckless  woman  knew  not  what  befel  her, 

Till  after  having  bid  adieu  to  hope. 
She  found  herself  established  in  a  cellar. 

Deposited  within  a  cask  of  soap. 
'Tis  often  courteous  soft  soap  to  administer, 
But  this  peculiar  act  looked  rather  sinister. 

Conspicuous  'mid  the  poetry  of  motion, 
A  mother  and  her  infant  were  seen  sailing, 

Far  separated  by  the  gale's  commotion : 
The  child  was  safely  dropped  upon  a  railing. 

The  mother  after  much  peregrination 

Fell  into  a  peculiar  situation, 

Originally  made  for  youthful  swine, 

Alas !  it  was  a  pig-pen  but  in  form ; 
For,  wailing  like  the  **  fretftil  porc-u-pine," 

Their  tender  years  unpitied  by  the  storm ; 
Three  pledges  (pig-nora)  of  porkine  affection 
Had  been  swept  off  in  some  unknown  direction. 

Some  fowls  were  philosophically  flattered,* 

And  of  their  feathers  skillfully  bereft ; 
A  meeting  house  was  most  unmeetly  shattered. 

Only  the  altar  was  unaltered  left ; 
Two  barns,  both  painted  of  a  bright  carnation, 
Turned  white  from  the  effects  of  agitation. 

With  this  the  angry  god  was  satisfied, 
And  turned  the  tempest  towards  a  towering  rock. 

Thunders  the  whirlwind  on  the  mountun's  side, 
Then  back  recoiling,  scattered  by  the  shock*, 

Collects  its  forces,  o'er  the  barrier  bounds. 

And  dies  along  the  plain  in  hollow  sounds. 
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*  Plato'a  definition  of  man  was  "a  foatherleas  biped." 
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THE  HEIR  OF  LICHSTENSTEIN. 

A  SKCtca. 

"  I  could  a  tale  aafoM  wboM  li^test  word 

Would  hanow  up  the  eonl,  fteeze  thj  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  etarai  etnrt  from  theb  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupme."— ffamtet. 

Although  the  daughter  of  the  haughty  Count  Lichstenstein, 
Meta  scorned  not  the  attentions  of  the  noble,  yet  lowly  bom, 
Adolphus,  the  last  scion  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  obscure 
family  of  Heermann.  The  friend  and  associate  of  a  much  at- 
tached brother,  in  his  appearance  highly  prepossessing  and  with 
a  mind  of  remarkable  brilUancy,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose, 
tlmt  she  would  imbibe  a  strong  affection  for  young  Heermann,  a 
graduate  of  the  first  German  university,  and  now  an  honorable 
competitor  with  her  brother  Carl  for  the  first  rank  in  the  medical 
profession.  Nothing  opposed  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  in  the 
free  reciprocation  of  her  love  but  the  stem  displeasure  of  the 
Count,  who,  being  favorable  to  the  addresses  of  Hans  Haller,  an 
individual  of  high  lineage  and  fine  appearance,  but  of  inferior 
mental  abilities,  suffered  him  to  press  earnestly  his  suit  Thus 
favoring  the  clandestine  interviews  of  him  with  whom  she  could 
never  be  united,  and  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  countenance  the 
solicitations  of  one  whom  she  had  learned  to  despise,  the  fond 
girl,  in  the  endurance  of  these  ills,  hved  with  but  little  pleasure. 
Although  beautiful,  and  of  extremely  fascinating  manners  and 
possessing  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  she  was  yet  not  entirely 
free  from  those  superstitious  feelings  and  fears  which  were  at 
that  period  so  prevalent  throughout  Germany.  As  time  slid  rap- 
idly away  and  the  winter  months  drew  near,  during  which  by 
her  father's  strict  injunction  she  was  to  unite  herself  to  the  man 
whom  she  abhorred,  she  suddenly  became  much  changed  in  Bf- 
pearance.  The  sprightly  manner  which  hitherto,  notwithstand- 
ing her  incessant  grief,  she  had  unifonnly  exhibited  to  all,  was 
superseded  by  a  dbark  shade  of  melancholy.  Her  countenance, 
lately  beaming  with  animation,  now  habitually  wore  an  air  of 
sadness.  The  rich  melodious  tones  of  her  voice  fell  not  so  softly 
as  was  their  wont  upon  the  ear.  She  rarely  spoke.  And  yet  her 
incessant  sorrow  found  no  relief  in  tears.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  alleviation  of  her  distress. 
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Autumn  had  mantled  the  wide  spreading  forests  with  her  Ty- 
rian  dyes,  and  the  summer's  sun  had  now  ripened  the  harvest 
field.  A  dark,  heavy  cloud  was  shrouding  the  splendor  of  the 
departing  day,  which  had  been  one  of  unusual  serenity  and 
beauty,  but  die  distant  peals  of  thunder,  as  ever  and  anon  they 
fell  heavily  upon  the  ear,  betokened  a  speedy  change ;  and,  as 
the  mass  of  shapeless  clouds  loomed  with  terrific  aspect  over  the 
western  sky,  the  way-worn  mountain  traveller  quickened  his 
loitering  steps,  the  herdsman  collected  his  bleating  flocks,  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  sought  their  rude  coverts,  and  the 
humble  gleaners,  hastily  gathering  up  the  last  sheaves  of  the 
autumnal  crop,  hied  them  to  their  homes.  Vivid  streaks  of  light- 
ning flashed  aJthwart  the  darkness  of  the  heavens  as  Carl  Lach- 
stenstein  was  leaving  his  home  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  new  discovery  in  his  fietvorite  science.  Recalled  how- 
ever by  the  gentle  voice  of  his  sister,  he  again  stood  within  the 
porch  of  the  ancient  mansion.  '^  Carl,''  said  she,  in  plaintive 
accents,  '^  you  have  noticed  with  anxiety  the  change  in  my  man- 
ner. I  have  withheld  from  you  the  cause,  being  unwilling  to 
distress  you  by  what  you  might  deem  my  unreasonable  fears. 
But  this  awful  storm  warns  me  to  delay  no  longer ;  I  have  had  a 
dreadful,  a  terrible  dream.  It  forbodes  calamities  to  us  all.  And 
this  storm,  alas !  I  fear  it  is  the  precursor  of  our  woe — 'tis  of 
Hans  we  must  beware !" 

"  Dear  girl,"  interrupted  Carl,  "  why  will  you  thus  pain  your- 
self. Think  you  that  all  our  projects  will  be  unsuccessful? 
Though  stem  and  rigid,  yet  father  is  not  cruel.  Be  assured  he 
sincerely  loves  you,  and  he" — 

"  Ah !  you  mistake,"  she  languidly  replied,  <^  I  fear  not  that  of 
which  you  would  speak,  but  for  you,  for  all  of  us.  Hans  will 
ruin  us — avoid  him — ^take  care  of  yourself  and  Adolph.  Tell 
him  that  however  much  they  may  calumniate  and  slanderi  I 
never  will  cease  to  respect — to  love  him." 

*'  Let  not,  I  entreat,  these  foolish  fears  depress  your  spirits,  en- 
liven us  again  by  your  smiles.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  doubt 
not  my  compliance  with  your  wishes.**  Thus  speaking,  Carl 
hurried  away  while  Meta  yet  stood  anxiously  gazing  after  his 
retreating  steps.  The  misty  moonbeams  struggling  to  break 
through  the  dark  pall  of  night  but  imperfectly  lighted  the  nar- 
row streets,  as  the  German  student  traversed  their  circuitous 
windings.  Arrived  at  his  chamber,  the  ponderous  door,  slowly 
creaking  upon  its  rusted  hinges,  admits  him  to  the  presence  of 
his  compauion.  Around,  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  are 
ghastly  skeletons  and  disjointed  members  of  the  human  frame. 
The  old  oaken  wainscoting  adorned  with  many  a  rude  painting ; 
the  large  bowed  windows,  after  the  quaint  mode  of  architecture 
characteristic  of  the  German  nation ;  the  massive  shutters  slam- 
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ming  in  the  hoarsfe  blast  against  the  rude  exterior  of  the  edifice, 
were  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sombre  air  of  the  apartment 
Upon  the  long  clumsily  constructed  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  lies  the  body  of  a  criminal,  executed  a  short  time  previous 
in  the  public  square.  This  was  the  subject  of  their  evening's 
occupation.  Near  by,  lay  the  polished  implements  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  as  the  storm  raged  with  increasing  fury  and  the 
bursts  of  lightning  reft  open  the  caverns  of  the  eastern  sky,  they 
zealously  entered  upon  their  labors. 

In  the  mean  while,  Meta,  overwhelmed  by  her  imaginary  dis- 
tress, has  retired  to  her  room.  The  clouds  sweeping  on  darken 
the  iface  of  the  whole  heavens.  Flash  follows  flash,  and  the 
loud  artillery  of  heaven  in  thundering  tones  answer  each  fiery 
mandate.  But  now  a  gleam  more  terrible  succeeds — her  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  flood  of  light,  and,  simultaneously  with  the 
loud  report,  the  tall  antique  chimney  of  a  distant  mansion  comes 
crashing  down.  The  shock  is  too  great  for  her  agitated  frame. 
Overcome  by  the  awful  magnificence  of  the  tempest,  her  bewil- 
dered brain  pictures  new  scenes  of  horror,  she  beholds  a  dying 
brother ! — ^the  assassin  reeking  with  blood ! — ^the  knife  gleams 
fearfully  before  her  eyes !  An  instant  explosion  arouses  her  from 
the  trance,  she  sees  but  the  noonday  brightness  succeeded  by  the 
deep  blackness  of  night !  The  rain  descends  in  torrents,  but  as 
the  evening  wears  away  the  storm  abates  its  fury.  The  clang- 
ing thunderbolt  has  gradually  sunk  into  distant  mutterings,  the 
erewhile  brilliant  flashes  scarce  tinge  the  borders  of  the  breaking 
clouds.  The  deep  toned  clock  long  since  has  chimed  the  mid- 
night hour,  and  yet  Carl  has  not  returned.  Wearied  with  watch* 
ing,  and  exhausted  by  the  agony  of  her  feelings,  Meta  again  sinks 
down  upon  her  couch,  but  she  finds  no  rest.  Her  awful  dream, 
her  vision,  all  float  before  her  distracted  mind.  The  continued 
absence  of  her  brother  but  strengthens  her  fears.  True  his  un- 
wearied exertions  repeatedly  kept  him  aloof  from  all  repose ;  but 
the  mero  probability  was  at  this  time  too  vague  for  her  disordered 
fancy.  Dawn  had  fast  approached,  its  grey  tints  already  sufiused 
the  eastern  sky,  and  soon  the  rising  sun  was  bathing  the  rich  and 
varied  landscape  in  a  sea  of  glory.  Carl  had  not  yet  returned. 
As  morning  advanced  and  he  yet  delayed,  anxiety  was  depicted 
on  every  countenance.  In  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  the 
Count  gives  orders  to  search  his  apartments.  In  the  same  gloomy 
chamber  where  we  left  him  in  health  and  vigor,  he  is  now  found 
lifeless !  What  a  sight  was  there  for  the  eyes  of  an  agonized 
father !  Beneath  the  table  upon  which  were  strown  the  mem- 
bers of  a  mangled  corpse,  lay  the  motionless  body  of  his  son  ! 
while  the  blood  which  had  issued  from  a  deep  thrust  in  the  neck 
and  in  the  arm  below  lay  cold  and  clotted.  The  Count  drew 
near,  and  felt  his  marble  brow.    How  did  he  recoil  from  that 
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touch  of  death !  all  was  orer !  In  the  farther  comer  stands  with 
folded  arms  and  despair  deeply  imjninted  on  every  feature,  young 
Heermann !  while  in  his  hand  yet  remains  the  terrible  dissecting 
blade,  by  which  apparently  had  been  inflicted  those  fatal  wounds ; 
still  from  its  point  trickles  the  dark  blood  of  him  whom  all  sup- 
posed he  loved.  Who  could  doubt  that  he  had  been  the  mur- 
derer ?  and  yet  who  beUeve  it  ?  Why  did  he  not  flee  ?  But 
they  had  been  alone.  The  knife  he  still  held.  Not  a  word  did 
he  ofier  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  but  quietly  submitted  to  the 
proper  civil  authorities.  The  day  passed  on,  and  the  returning 
moon  which  in  her  former  round  had  beheld  Adolphus  happy  and 

joyous — ^the  successful  suitor  of  the  loveliest  maiden  in  L- , 

now  shone  mildly  upon  him  through  the  grated  window  of  his 
dungeon.  The  staie  silvery  light  guided  the  steps  of  the  sor- 
rowing retinue,  which  attended  the  body  of  the  young  heir  of 
Lichstenstein  to  his  fkther's  home.  The  following  day  and  from 
its  lofty  portal  issued  the  funereal  procession  to  consign  to  the 
grave  the  cold  remains  of  the  murdered  Carl,  so  beloved  of  all — all 
deeply  sympathized  with  that  train  of  weeping  relatives — all 
cursed  the  danmable  spirit  of  his  hypocritical  friend.  A  day  fol- 
lowed, and  from  out  an  obscure  corner  of  the  city  issued  a  throng 
of  passengers  to  behold  the  bright  waters  of  the  Elbe  close  over 
the  body  of  him  who  had  perished  on  the  scafibld.  In  vain  as- 
serting his  innocence  of  the  foul  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  young 
Heermann  had  died  calmly  and  peacefully.  A  trial  had  followed 
but  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  deed.  Without  a  sin- 
gle witness  to  attest  his  innocence,  and  with  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  strongly  set  against  him,  he  could  make  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  the  obdurate  heart  of  his  judge.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  Germany  required  little  more  than  circumstantial 
evidence  to  (Convict,  and  what  stronger  testimony  of  this  charac- 
ter could  be  adduced.  There  was  he  found  with  the  knife  yet 
tightly  clapped — there  too  lay  the  prostrate  body  crimsoned  with 
gore.  The  severed  artery  of  the  neck  told  too  plainly  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  object  of  the  thrust.  Would  not  he  have  interposed 
had  his  friend  attempted  to  slay  himself?  In  short  his  tales  were 
all  deemed  specious,  his  arguments  vain,  and  with  little  sympa- 
thy from  any  he  calmly  met  his  doom. 

In  the  mean  while  Hans,  fiendlike,  exulting  in  the  destruction 
of  his  rival,  would  fain  have  urged  more  earnestly  his  suit.  But 
the  shock  was  too  great  for  the  feeble  frame  of  Meta.  A  brother 
hurried  away  by  niffian  hands  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  a  more 
than  brother,  the  object  of  so  foul  and  undeserved  suspicions,  ig- 
nominiously  slain  upon  the  scaffold,  staggered  her  senses ;  her  rea- 
son was  dethroned,  and  the  youthful,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Count  became  a  raving  maniac !  Hans  left  Germany  and 
journeyed  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  shades  of  evening  were  falling  from  the  long,  wooded 
heights  that  stretched  beautifully  away  to  the  north  of  L —  as  fax 
as  the  eye  could  reach*  The  peasant,  wearied  with  the  toils  of 
the  day,  sought  his  humble  cottage,  and,  as  the  aged  curate  fix)m 
the  evening  mass  slowly  directed  his  tottering  steps  homeward, 
he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who 
hurriedly  requested  his  attendance  upon  the  confession  of  a  dying 
traveller,  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  evening  was  far  advanced 
before  the  worthy  priest  had  reached  the  place  of  his  destination. 
Arrived,  he  beheld  extended  upon  a  rude  couch,  arrayed  in  a  tat- 
tered, military  garb,  an  aged  man  whose  firame,  once  powerful  and 
erect,  had  shrunk  away  by  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 

"  Reverend  man,"  said  he  in  a  voice  of  extreme  agitation, 
^'  Hast  dwelt  long  in  this  kingdom  and  dost  remember  the  fate 
of  young  Heermann  ?  'Twas  he  I  murdered !  No ! — ^yes !  'twas 
Ae."  Years  had  rolled  by  and  the  story  of  the  accuraed  deed, 
with  the  name  of  the  youthful  heir  of  Lichstenstein  had  almost 
faded  from  remembrance.  The  maniac  girl  long  since  had  fol- 
lowed the  broken  hearted  father  to  the  grave,  and  now  the  grass 
waved  green  above  the  mouldering  remains  of  both.  Mystery 
«nd  gloom  had  ever  shrouded  the  awful  crime.  But  none  were 
more  interested  in  relieving  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  uncertainty 
which  involved  it  than  was  the  worthy  prelate.  The  plajmate 
of  young  Heermann's  earlier  days ;  a  witness  to  the  lucidity  of 
his  temper  and  his  uniform  kindness,  he  had  ever  rejected  as  false 
the  current  report  of  his  crime.  Imagine  then  his  anxiety  to 
learn  something,  even  at  this  late  period,  which  might  throw 
more  light  upon  the  untimely  fate  of  his  youthful  friend. 

"  Yes  I  murdered  him !"  continued  the  old  man :  "  But  listen 
that  I  may  explain  all." 

"  The  awful  terrors  of  that  night  you  doubtless  well  recollect 
Late  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  carousal  to  my 
own  apartment,  while  the  storm  was  raging  with  the  utmost  fury, 
my  eyes  were  suddenly  dimmed  by  the  most  brilliant  flash  of 
lightning  I  ever  beheld.  An  instant  it  played  amid  the  clouds — 
then  descended  with  a  tremendous  explosion  upon  the  tall  roof  of 
a  neighboring  mansion,  the  antique  chimney  was  shattered  into 
a  thousand  fragments.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  I  quickened 
my  speed,  little  desirous  of  encountering  a  second  shock.  In  a 
few  moments,  however,  I  was  arrested  in  my  progress  by  a  tall 
figure,  who,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  excitement,  requested  me 
immediately  to  follow.  Frighted  by  his  appearance  and  awed  by 
the  severity  of  the  storm,  I  involuntarily  accompanied  him  to  a 
large  room  attached  to  the  identical  building  where  the  late  ex- 
plosion had  occurred.  There,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  now 
low  in  its  socket,  I  beheld  a  man  apparently  dead  from  whose 
neck  yet  gurgled  the  crimson  tide.    Near  him,  with  a  counte- 
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nance  expressive  of  the  utmost  despair,  I  recognized  in  my  con- 
ductor Adolphus !"  '^  See,"  passionately  exclaimed  he,  seizing 
the  inanimate  corpse — "  See  these  marks  of  livid  red !  This  dark 
spot  upon  the  breast,  here ! — ^where  the  electric  fluid  passed  from 
his  h^ !"  Recovering,  in  a  slight  degree,  his  composure,  he 
continued:  ''We  were  engaged  dissecting  this  body,  when 
suddenly  came  the  tremendous  crash  and  Carl  was  extended  life- 
less upon  the  floor!  I  escaped  with  but  little  injury.  Revi- 
ving, I  ran  and  bathed  his  head,  but  to  no  purpose.  Life  was 
extinct !  Yet  hoping,  I  snatched  from  the  table  the  dissecting 
knife  and  opened  a  vein.  The  blood  ran  slow  an<3l  thick — ^I  tore 
the  handkerchief  from  his  neck — sought  a  larger  vessel — but 
what  was  my  horror  to  behold  the  withdrawn  blade  followed  by 
a  furious  tide  of  the  light  arterial  blood !.  In  the  agitation  of  the 
moment  and  from  my  excessive  grief,  I  had  carelessly  mistaken 
the  point."  "  Look !" — again  repeats  he  with  trepidation — "  See 
those  marks  of  the  electric  fluid !  See !  See  quick !  They  will 
soon  vanish !  Testify,  I  pray  you,  to  my  innocence."  "  But  I, 
with  the  passions  of  a  fiend,  saw  nothing !  I  beheld  no  traces  of 
the  lightning,  and  yet  there  were  the  fallen  tiles — ^there  the  broad 
read  marks  upon  the  inaiq^knate  body.  I  chose  not  to  see  them, 
and,  regardless  of  his  &te,iearful  alone  for  my  own  safety,  I  hur- 
ried from  his  presence.  As  I  passed  out  I  saw  him  fall  sense- 
less !  I  returned,  took  the  dissecting  blade,  dipped  it  in  the  clotted 
gore  and  replaced  it  in  his  grasp ! — ^yet  staid  until  I  saw  the  last 
trace  of  the  terrible  agent,  which  had  destroyed  the  fallen  victim, 
fade  from  his  body ! — then  hasted  away." 

"  Baffled  in  the  very  object  I  had  sought  to  attain  by  this 
scheme  of  villainy,  I  left  the  country,  enlisted  in  an  Austrian 
corps,  and  have  since  wandered  over  the  whole  continent,  a  prey 
to  remorse  and  the  gnawings  of  a  guietly  conscience ! — ^But  may 
the  God  of  heaven  pardon !"  He  ceased !  The  lamp  of  life 
grew  dim ! — ^falling  back  upon  his  pillow,  exhausted  by  his  narra^ 
tion,  he  uttered  a  few  half  stifled  groans,  and  expired ! 

Upon  the  silver  hilt  of  his  sword  were  graven  the  initials  H.  H. 
which,  with  other  testimony,  convinced  the  pious  prelate,  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  death  throes  of  Hans,  the  rival  of  Adolphus ! 

L 
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«  A  TIME  TO  WEEP." 

Yes,  there*!  a  time  to  weep— though  summer  throws 
The  sweet  perfume  upon  the  lorely  roee — 
Though  incense  breathes  from  ereiy  beauteous  flower. 
And  grateful  fragrance  from  each  leafy  bower — 
Yet  weep  !  the  loreliest  flowers  will  soon  decaj. 
Their  bloom  and  fragrance  all  must  fade  away. 

Yes,  there's  a  time  to  weep — though  skies  maj  see^m 
Smiling  realities  of  youth's  bright  dream. 
Though  not  a  cloud  obscures  the  glorious  ray 
Which  pours  its  light  and  beauty  o'er  the  day ; 
Yet  weep !  remembering  men  too  often  fide 
While  yet  their  noontide  glories  are  displayed. 

Yes,  there's  a  time  to  weep— though  stars  above 

Are  shining  emblems  of  eternal  love, 

Though  they  who  hailed  with  joy  creation's  birth 

Are  chaunting  still  the  praises  of  the  earth  ; 

Yet  weep  !  the  fate  of  nations  that  are  gone, 

Bfilliona  whose  death  those  stars  looked  down  upon . 

Yes,  there's  a  time  to  weep — though  beauty's  smile 
Might  well  thy  sorrowing  heart  from  grief  beguile. 
Though  not  a  cloud  obscures  the  lovely  brow, 
And  not  a  sigh  escapes  the  sweet  lips  now ; 
Yet  weep !  the  glow  of  beauty  may  depart,  ^ 

And  floods  of  sorrow  fill  the  peaceful  heart. 

Yes,  ^ough  thy  pleasure  may  appear  complete, 
Though  every  present  happiness  is  sweet. 
Though  tears  of  sorrow  ne'er  have  filled  tliine  eye. 
And  storms  of  sorrow  may  have  passed  thee  by ; 
Now  woep !  the  hours  of  darkness  may  be  near. 
When  from  thine  eye  will  fail  the  bitter  tear. 

For  earth  though  drest  in  glorious  array, 
And  smiling  now  with  beauty,  must  decay, 
The  sun  himself  is  destined  soon  to  fade, 
And  darkness  o'er  the  heavens  will  cast  a  shade. 
Beauty  and  pleasure  now  around  thee  shine, 
Yet  think  not  these  are  always  to  be  thine. 

Weep  then  e'en  now — and  when  affliction's  blow 
Shall  lay  thy  head  with  dark'ning  sorrow  low, 
When  heartfelt  agony  thy  spirit  fills, 
And  round  thee  cluster  crowds  of'  human  ills, 
Then  o'er  thee  will  this  thought  its  influence  pour, 
This  soothing  thought,  that  thou  hast  wept  before. 
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POETRY  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  union  here  announced  between 
poetry  and  mathematics  may  take  the  reader  a  little  by  surprise ; 
and  that  he  may  be  ready,  without  reflection,  to  pronounce  it  a 
most  unnatural  relation.  Bat  as  for  ourselves,  we  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  there  existed  a  friendship  here,  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  this  consummation.  "  Winged  Pegasus  yoked  with  the 
patient  plodding  hind !''  it  is  exclaimed.  Not  too  hasty,  friend ; 
lend  us  your  ear,  and  if  the  wedlock  is  not  proved  to  be  equal  and 
vaUd,  then  from  the  Vatican  of  infallible  criticism,  let  a  divorce 
be  thundered  i^nst  the  parties  at  once.  Be  not  impatient  with 
our  mathematical  turn ;  for  though  we  have  introduced  a  subject 
that  is  so  generally  detested,  yet  we  trust  you  will  easily  pardon 
the  offence,  since  it  comes  under  the  umbrage  ^of  'jrour  mpstjEa- 
vorite  guest.  Preparatory  to  establishing  the  rahdity  of  the  abovd- 
relationship,  we  propose  to  show  that  your  antipathy  for  the  one 
party,  and  yoiu*  peculiar  predilection  for  the  other,  are  quite  un- 
reasonable. In  the  first  place,  the  reason  why  there  is  so  general 
an  aversion  to  the  mathematics,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  and 
tedious  application  necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
principles.  If  the  elements  of  poetic  composition,  if  the  sterile 
rules  of  prosody,  and  the  uninteresting  details  of  versification, 
were  substituted  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  place  of  algebra,  and 
geometry,  we  venture  to  afSrm  that  poetry,  as  a  science,  would 
soon  be  regarded  with  quite  as  much  dislike  as  the  mathematics. 
Though  nearly  all  profess  a  wonderful  affection  for  the  muses, 
yet  very  few  come  to  be  skilled  poets.  And  why  ?  For  preeisely 
the  same  reason  that  few  who  study  geometry,  attain  to  any  emi- 
nence as  mathematicians ;  namely,  because  they  make  but  feeble 
efforts.  "  What !  is  it  possible,  then,  for  those  to  become  poets, 
who  have  no  poetic  vein;  no  deep  fountain  of  feeling;  no 
imagination ;  no  heaven-glancing  "  eye,  in  a  fine  firenzy  rriUng ;" 
no  soul  ?  No.  But  if  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  four 
years'  siege  at  the  barren  and  dreary  science  of  poetic  rules,  under 
the  same  goads  and  penalties  that  now  urge  their  application  to 
Euclid  and  Ck)nic  Sections,  they  would  probably  come  as  near 
to  that  distinction  as  do  the  majority  of  those  who  stumble 
through  these  authors,  to  that  of  mathematicians.    When 

'"  much  against  the  grain. 
The  dull,  predestinated  fool  is  dragg*d 
Through  learning's  halls,  and  made  to  labor  maoh 
Abortively," 

it  is  no  wouder  that  he  should  become  disgusted  with  study.    It 
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is  the  demand  which  the  severe  parts  of  learning  make  upon  men- 
tal effort,  that  has  created  this  almost  universal  hatred  of  them. 
Could  those  sublime  truths  which  their  application  to  the  laws 
of  nature  unfolds  to  view,  be  compassed  at  a  glance,  without  the 
drudgery  of  study,  no  such  antipathy  would  be  felt.  When  the 
labor  is  performed  for  us,  and  we  in  idle  leisure  enjoy  the  results, 
we  find  no  occasion  to  chafe  and  fret  under  the  curse  which  im- 
poses upon  him  that  eateth,  the  obligation  to  work.  When  a 
Newton  introduces  us  to  a  view  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
celestial  economy ;  when  he  displays  the  magnificent  wonders 
which  his  genius  has  brought  to  Ught  by  the  aid  of  mathematics, 
we  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  the  earth-bom  and  soulless  drudge. 
When  we  behold  the  very  sunbeam  proud  to  unfold  its  blended 
hues  to  his  magic  touch,  and  every  material  substance  beneath  the 
focus  of  his  genius,  displaying  its  world  of  hidden  beauties,  we  are 
constrained  to  feel  that  nature  has'no  greater  favorites  even  among 
the  poets.  Which,  of  all  the  renowned  bards  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  would  blush  to  own  in  that  distinguished  philosopher  a 
brother  and  a  firiend  ?  Not  one.  Why  should  they  not  cherish 
his  fiiiendship  ?  Who  has  been  a  more  liberal  patron  of  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts  ?  His  genius  was  the  Mgle  that  presided  over 
some  of  the  choicest  fountains  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  virgin 
Naiads  were  not  more  worthy  of  sacrifices  and  Ubations.  Were 
Homer  and  Yirgil  to  live  again,  would  not  the  deep  sprii^  of  pas- 
sion in  the  one,  be  stirred  by  the  ^^  burning  hallelujahs"  of  the 
spheres ;  and  the  other  "  wave  the  wand  of  his  enchantment" 
over  the  mystic  choir  that  dance  along  the  sky,  eliciting  a  sweeter 
melody  than  warbled  from  the  tongue  of  his  own  Silenus,  when 
he  sang, 

— — **  how  no  more  in  wild  ditorder  hurl'd, 
Sprang  from  these  elements  the  nascent  world ; 
How  the  new  sun  o^er  wondering  lands  arose,       ' 
And  buoyant  clouds  their  liquid  wealth  disclose '" 

and  each  give  to  posterity  a  song,  that  should  make  them  stop 
their  ears  to  the  harsh  notes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Mneid,  saying 
with  Menalcas, 


•**  non  saUibant 


Strident!  miserum  stipulA  disperdere  carmen  ?" 

But  not  to  anticipate  our  subject  We  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  the  higher  developments  of  mathematical  science  that  have 
drawn  down  upon  the  study  so  mauy  imprecations.  It  certainly 
is  not  that  clearness  and  accuracy  of  thought,  that  quickening  of 
the  inventive  faculties,  that  power  of  analysis  which  this  study 
is  so  well  adapted  to  promote — ^it  is  not  the  mathematics  in  their 
power  to  open  to  our  minds  the  magnificent  and  the  minute  won- 
ders of  the  universe,  which  we  condemn.    It  is  nothing  more  nor 
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less  than  the  labor  of  acqniriiig  the  elements ;  a  labor  which  does 
indeed  have  no  mercy  on  our  infirmities,  our  indolence  or  our  dull- 
ness. Substitute  the  poetical  grammar,  the  dull  logic  of  metrical 
rules — the  mathemcaics  of  poetry,  for  geometry  and  mechanics, 
and  those  gorgeous  editions  of  the  poets  which  now  grace  the 
shelves  of  so  many,  would  be  sold  at  a  large  discount,  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  be  used  as  text^books.  Let  our  morning  dreams 
be  broken  by  that  eternal  reveille  of  the  college  bell,  summoning 
us  to  an  ante  lueem  inspection  and  exercise  in  the  manual  part  of 
poetry,  while  Day,  and  Euclid,  and  Bridge,  those  fragments  cleft 
from  '^the  ice  and  frost  of  the  mathematics,"  repose  on  our 
shelves ;  and  meanwhile  let  lenses,  and  illuminated  diagrams,  and 
telescopes,  reveal  to  us  the  world  in  which  the  astronomer  and 
the  mathematician  live,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we  should 
begin  to  find  some  blemish  upon  our  beloved  Clio's  cheek,  and 
by  degrees  to  transfer  our  afTections  to  some  more  benignant 
divinity.  The  mathematics  would,  perchance,  hold  that  place 
in  our  regard  which  we  now  yield  to  poetry.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  it  is  our  design,  in  this  discussion,  to  advocate  such 
a  transfer  of  our  feelings.  We  disclaim  any  such  intention.  We 
only  wish  to  aim  a  blow  against  that  bulwark  of  prejudice  which 
unpropitious  circumstances,  combined  with  the  indolence  natural 
to  man,  have  interposed  to  prevent  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
poetry  and  mathematical  philosophy.  The  truth  is,  these  two 
important  branches  of  learning  have  more  qualities  in  common, 
more  resemblances,  and  more  mutual  c<Nigeniality  ^^than  are 
dreamed  of"  in  the  reveries  of  the  shallow'^minded.  Poetry  as  a 
science  is  as  exact,  as  severe,  as  metaphysical,  so  to  speak,  as  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  There  is  in  poetry,  a  philosophy  as 
refined,  a  logic  as  subtle,  laws  as  abstruse,  as  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult sciences.  And  the  poet  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  master, 
must  be  learned  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 
We  speak  not  here  of  those  little  efforts,  those  fits  and  spasms  of 
feeling,  which  break  forth  into  the  thousand  petty  and  ccmtempta- 
ble  rhymings  with  which  the  world  is  filled ;  but  of  those  noble 
productions  of  genius  which  are  ranked  with  the  standard  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  Miltoi)  was  never  afraid  of  freezing  up  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  soul  by  contact  with  the  speculations  of  science.  Its 
rigors  are  indeed  injurious  to  those  feeble  spirits  who,  even  in 
the  most  genial  clime,  exist  only  as  they  puff  '^  and  blow  for  a 
little  life."  But  it  were  easier  to  chain  the  tameless  winds,  than 
to  subdue  the  glowing  ardor  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  No 
severity  of  mental  discipline  could  repress  his  flight.  Nay ;  but 
he  resorted  to  the  hardest  study,  knowing  that  it  nursed  the  pin- 
ions of  his  invagination,  and  gave  them  fibre  and  strength  to  hold 
on  in  an  untiring  course.  To  this  view  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  true  poet  is  the  child  of  Nature — that  9he  has  so  moulded  and 
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adjusted  his  '<  temper,"  that  in  its  natural  and  unconstrained  ezer* 
cise  it  moves  on  in  the  exhibition  of  its  might,  its  grace,  or  its 
grandeur,  needing  nothing  save  to  supply  its  own  vigor  fix)m  her 
luxuriance.  How  general  soever  such  an  impression  may  have 
become,  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  The  same  reasoning 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pure  mathematician.  He  is  as 
much  the  child  of  Nature  as  the  poet,  and  often  inherits  more  of 
her  genuine  sense.  They  are  both  her  legitimate  offspring,  and 
upon  each  has  she  conferred  such  manly  qualities  that  they  have 
no  occasion  to  reproach  her  for  their  being.  But  that  either  has 
gained  celebrity  by  a  merely  passive  obedience  to  the  impulses  of 
natural  endowments,  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  experience. 
It  were  needless  to  mention  the  numerous  instances,  fsuniliar  to 
evety  reader,  of  early  genius  wrestling  with  the  giant  difficulties 
that  guarded,  like  ar  barking  Cerberus,  the  very  threshold  of  the 
temple  they  essayed  to  enter.  The  blindness  of  Milton,  the  en- 
feebled constitution  of  Pope,  the  untimely  fall  of  Eirk  White,  are 
all  eloquent  with  the  story  of  daily  and  nightly  conflicts,  of  des- 
perate strugglings,  of  rude  buffetings  from  opposing  obstacles,  and 
of  soul-consuming  thought  True  we  have  among  the  renowned 
in  song,  here  and  there  a  jovial  Horace, 

«  ^em  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  caratA  cute  vises, 
Q,uam  videre  voles,  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum." 

So,  likewise,  among  those  given  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  we 
find  a  Franklin,  whose  glowing  cheeks  were  often  dimpled  with 
a  laugh  even  over  the  gnarled  obstinacy  of  some  difficult  problem. 
Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  master  poets  often  pay  no 
regard  to  rules ;  that  they  spurn  with  contempt  the  trammels  of 
law,  and  the  low  artifices  of  rhetoric ;  and  by  this  very  license 
achieve  some  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  their  art ; — an  advanti^e 
which  the  mathematician  does  not  enjoy.  But  in  the  higher  in- 
vestigations of  mathematics  is  there  not  a  liberty  somewhat  anal- 
agous  to  this  ?  Reasonings  of  this  kind  are  often  conduct^  in  a 
manner,  which  to  the  dull  mind  seems  directly  contrary  to  the 
plainest  axioms.  The  mathematician,  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
rigid  exactness,  may,  by  starting  with  the  admission  of  a  fake- 
hood,  come -most  directly  to  a  correct  result.  By  assuming  an 
error  he  reasons  to  the  truth;  and  having  established  implicit 
confidence  in  this  mode  of  investigation,  he  ascends  with  triumph- 
ant success  to  higher  and  more  amazing  conclusions  than  he 
could  have  reached  by  the  usual  processes  of  reasoning.  In  the 
lower  and  ordinary  kind  of  inquiries,  he  is  content  to  pursue  the 
direct  method.  But  soon  arriving  at  those  limits  beyond  which 
the  footsteps  of  men  have  never  penetrated,  like  the  victorious 
general,  emboldened  by  success,  dismissing  the  faithful  guides 
that  have  conducted  him  thus  &i  in  safety,  and  »i«ain'"g  others 
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whose  physiognomy  indicates  the  very  opposite  of  honesty  and 
intelligence,  he  flies  onward  to  other  continents  and  other  climes, 
where,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  of  godlike  reason,  he  plants  his 
flag  in  undisputed,  undisturbed  possession.  Thus  Herschel,  by 
mathematical  license,  won  a  world,  where  the  glory  of  his  name 
shall  remain  till  the  stars  of  heaven  cease  to  shine.  Where  is  the 
lawless  poet  that  has  plundered  a  brighter  or  more  enduring  fame  ? 
But,  nevertheless,  the  highest  power  of  the  poet  consists  in  his 
being  true  to  nature.  In  no  place  does  Milton,  or  Homer,  or  even 
Shal^peare,  indulge  in  that  lawlessness,  that  wild,  irregular  sport- 
ing of  the  fancy,  which  has  no  protot3rpe  in  the  real  world.  To 
no  order  of  beings  do  they  ascribe  attributes  or  powers  for  which 
they  have  not  the  authority  of  tradition  or  general  belief  To 
people  the  air,  the  groves,  the  rivers,  with  multitudes  of  spiritual 
beings,  is  not  the  province  of  the  poet.  With  these  he  may  hold 
a  more  intimate  communion  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  every 
image  which  he  brings  from  thence  must  have  its  original  dis- 
tinctly graven  upon  the  memory  of  men,  or  they  cannot  be  agree- 
ably affected  by  his  productions.  Do  you  say  we  are  taking  from 
him  the  magic  of  his  art  ?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
obscurity  and  fiction  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  poet's  power.  It 
is  not  by  veiling  the  transcendent  beauties  of  truth  from  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude,  that  he  allures  them  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
her  shrine.  No  artifice  can  heighten  her  charms ;  and  if  these, 
in  their  "  unconcealed  perfection,"  have  not  power  to  excite  and 
warm  into  enthusiasm  the  feelings  of  the  soul,  the  minstrel  may 
"  hang  his  harp  upon  the  willows,"  and,  sitting  down  by  the  cold 
waters,  breathe  a  sad  requiem  over  the  dying  hope  of  song.  That 
a  clear  perception  of  truth  is  not  only  compatible  with,  but  even 
necessary  to  high  poetic  feeling,  one  or  two  illustrations  will  show. 
Suppose  a  telescope  were  constructed  of  power  to  bring  to  our 
view  in  a  distinct  light,  all  that  transpires  among  the  various 
forms  of  life  and  action  in  the  distant  planets.  Let  tbe  stately 
and  graceful  figures  of  men,  herds  of  sporting  animals,  birds  of 
every  plumage,  and  insect  tribes — let  the  gay  flowers  of  spring, 
the  deep  verdure  of  summer,  and  the  golden  hues  of  autumn, 
pass  in  succession  across  the  field  of  view,  instead  of  the  huge, 
dim,  ill-defined  objects  that  now  appear,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
nothing  would  be  diminished  from  the  poetry  of  tbe  4scene.  A 
Byron,  perhaps,  driven  as  he  deemed  himself  almost  from  the 
communion  of  living  things,  might  choose  to  perch,  in  the  lone 
and  dark  sullenness  of  his  passion,  upon  the  hazy  top  of  the  Lu- 
nar Helicon,  scowling  his  brow,  and  filling  the  deep  chasm  which 
banished  hopes  and  lost  affections  had  left  in  his  mind,  with  the 
misty  grandeur  of  the  scenery  aroimd.  But  those  who  had  not 
lost  the  attributes  of  hmnanity,  would  delight  to  mingle  at  once 
with  the  cunent  of  joyous  feeling  that  animated  the  living  and 
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moving  creation  there.  Again,  had  the  old  poets  been  destined 
to  inhabit  the  caves  of  Ocean,  and,  instead  of  that  beautiful  clear- 
ness with  which  they  now  behold  the  face  of  nature,  the  azure 
sky  and  glowing  heavens,  had  they  seen  them  only  in  the  obscure 
light  that  struggled  throi^h  the  dense  medium  above  them, 
would  they  have  drawn  from  these  r^ions  richer  material  for 
song  than  we  now  find  embodied  in  their  works  ?  Is  truths  then, 
the  enemy  of  poetry  ?  And  is  the  only  condition  on  which  the 
Muses  deign  to  dwell  with  us,  that  we  offer  no  worship  to  this 
divinity  ?  Far  from  it !  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  true.  If  philosophy  has  exploded  the  old  sys- 
tems of  mythology — if  it  has  scared  the  "  sacred  nine"  fix>m  their 
retreat  in  the  groves  and  lawns  of  Hellas — if  it  has  dispelled  the 
awful  mists  that  shrouded  the  summit  of  Olympus,  concealing 
the  Thunderer's  throne  from  the  gaze  of  morteds-— if  it  has  pene- 
trated the  ocean's  depth,  and  driven  Neptune  with  hi$  attending 
Nereids  from  their  watery  realm — ^if  it  has,  with  a  bold  usurpa- 
tion, dissolved  the  parliament  of  Jove,  and  scourged  the  licentious 
deities  from  their  fabled  heaven ;  yet  for  this  merciless  vandalism 
upon  the  empire  of  the  bards,  it  has  bestowed  on  them  a  kingdom 
far  more  extensive,  more  fertile,  wanned  with  more  congenial 
suns,  and  over-arched  with  milder  skies.  Whilst  before  its  clear 
light  the  faint  and  shadowy  creations  of  fiction  have  faded  away, 
it  has  thrown  its  illuminations  upon  a  magnificent  system  of  reali- 
ties; a  system  which,  in  its  power  to  interest  the  mind  and  to 
draw  out  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  in  the  richness 
and  abundance  of  its  materials,  infinitely  surpasses  the  highest 
conceptions  of  antiquity.  It  has  introduced  us  to  '^  a  realm  where 
the  rainbow  never  fades,"  where  bright  and  buoyant  worlds  are 
"  spread  out  before  us  like  islands  that  slumber  on  the  bosom  of 
the  oce£Ui,  and  where  there  are  beautiful  beings,  that  will  no  more 
pass  before  us  like  shadows,  but  will  stay  in  our  presence  forever." 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  the  opinions  here  advanced,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  are  ready  to  testify.  We  would  not  wish  to  make  a 
mere  "  show  of  authorities ;"  but  since  our  subject  is  one  of  seri- 
ous import,  we  should  prove  recreant  did  we  not  invite  the  reader 
to  '^  listen  to  the  voices  of  approbation,  as  they  come  up  from 
every  part  of  the  republic  of  letters,"  a^  unite  in  one  full  swell 
of  commendation  of  these  liberal  studies.  That  the  greatest  of 
modem  poets  considered  the  severer  studies  as  not  unfiivorable  to 
poetry,  may  be  gathered  both  from  his  practice  and  his  writings. 

The  biographer  of  Milton  tells  us,  that  after  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, he  ''  retired  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, making  occasional  visits  to  London  to  meet  his  friends,  to 
buy*  books,  or  to  learn  something  new  in  mathematics  or  music ; 
plainly  implying  that  he  strove  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
mathematical  science.    But  for  our  better  satisfiiction,  let  us  li;»- 
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ten  to  his  own  words.  In  bis  treatise  on  the  education  of  youth, 
to  which  he  would  have  the  years  from  twelve  to  twenty  one  allot- 
ted, he  places  among  their  earUest  studies,  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try. "  And,"  says  he,  "  having  thus  passed  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  they  may  descend  in  mathe- 
matics to  the  instrumental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from 
thence  to  fortification,  architecture,  enginery  <Mr  navigation,  &c.  ; 
then  also  those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will  be 
both  facile  and  pleasant ;"  among  which  he  numbefs  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil ;  thus  making  that  book  with  which  we  are  required  to 
be  familiar,  as  early  at  least  as  with  arithmetic,  succeed,  in  the 
order  of  mental  discipUne,  a  pretty  extensive  and  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  one  who,  from  experience,  was  prepared  to  judge  of  the 
influence  of  the  different  studies  in  forming  the  mind.  Nor  does 
he  make  any  exceptions  to  suit  the  case  of  those  effeminate^  love- 
melted,  moonshine-mongers,  whom  Shakspeare  describes  as 

"  Sighing  like  furnacei  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  their  mistress*  eyebrows." 

We  will  next  introduce  the  charming  bard  of  Mantua,  with 
whose  biography  it  would  be  strange  if  every  classical  scholar 
were  not  familiar.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  Syro,  a  distinguished  epicurean  philosopher, 
and  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect.  ^^But,"  says  Lempriere, 
''  medicine  and  mathematics  were  the  sciences  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  addicted."  And  we  are  willing  to  set  the  Georgics  and 
the  £neid  against  the  opinion  of  Schaliger,  in  deciding  whether 
'^your  geometer  should  be  a  dull  and  patient  intellect."  It  may 
seem  futile  to  drag  in  the  name  of  Homer,  as  authority  on  this 
point.  But  those  who  have  the  bravery  to  encounter  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  may  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  bard  of  Chio 
could  not  have  been  unskilled  in  so  much  of  geometry  and  astron- 
omy as  was  taught  in  his  age.  The  perfect  ease  with  which  he 
handles  every  branch  of  Grecian  learning  and  art,  especially  nav- 
igation, has  been  adduced  by  Coleridge,  as  proof,  that  he  had  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  science  and  art  then 
cultivated  among  the  Grecians ;  and,  we  may  add,  among  the 
Egyptians.  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  Germany,  remarks  very 
justly,  that  "  poets  find  in  the  sciences  the  genuine  beauties  of  the 
universe."  Leibnitz,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Newton,  was 
a  powerful  mathematician  and  no  mean  poet.  Of  Haller,  whom 
the  Germans  regard  as  their  second  Leibnitz,  his  biographer  say^ : 
"  it  c^tnnot  be  denied  that  his  compositions  breathe  the  genuine 
s]Hrit  of  poetry,  and  are  animated  by  the  sublimest  inspirations. 
Though  Haller  has  been  surpassed  in  harmony,  grace,  and  cor- 
rectness, he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  richness  and  vigor 
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of  imagination."  We  are  soiry  we  cannot  add  to  our  catalogue 
of  witnesses  the  distinguished  name  of  Bayle.  His  oj^nion 
certainly  would  bear  nothing  in  our  favor^or  D'Israeli  remarks 
of  him,  that  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  '^  he  never 
could  comprehend  the  demonstration  of  the  fi^t  problem  in  Eu- 
clid." But  the  same  author  remarks  further,  that  he  was  desti- 
tute of  fine  taste,  and  poetic  discernment ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  an  aversion  to  mathematics  is  not  always  indicative  of  poetic 
talent.  But  being  aware  of  the  futility  of  catching  here  and 
there  a  flying  phrase  from  a  one  sided  and  partial  reviewer,  with- 
out being  able  to  refer  to  times  and  places,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  advising  those  who  would  learn  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  distinguished  scholars  of  every  age  upon  this  subject,  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  early  history;  then,  tracing  the 
progress  of  their  minds  up  to  the  height  and  maturity  of  their  ac- 
tion, they  will  know  what  it  is  that  gives  vigor  and  permanancy 
to  their  efforts.  And  when  they  see  a  Milton,  like  the  eagle,  with 
strong  and  sinewy  wing,  bufietting  the  storm,  and  stretchii^  his 
flight  above  the  clouds,  till  he  gazes,  with  unflinching  eye,  upon 
the  bright  sun,  let  them  remember  the  words  of  the  immortal 
bard,  and 

^<  know  that  in  the  soul 

Are  many  lesser  foculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;" 


and  that 


**  Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late." 


YALE. 

SUBTTRO. 

Yalensis  utinam  essem,  fugite  fugile  siecla ! 
Ssepius  in  somno  id  frustra  habeo  honoris. 
Deliciee  literarum,  floras  sine  labore ! 


Ttbo. 


Novna  homo 
Procttl  domo 

Doleo, 
Sophomores 
£t  TutoMs 

Timeo— 


Q,ms  curabit  ? 
Me  jnvabit 

SoduB, 
Plosque  possit, 
(Qttis  non  noecit?). 

Animus. 


TALE. 
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Ire  prom 
Nil  eit  boni, 

Tyrones, 
Spemite  humam. 
Date  fumum 

Caupooes. 


Pulcher  eato 
Manifesto 

Ille  vir, 
Qui  majorea 
Sophomores 

Fortiter 
Decleravit 
Et  probavit, 

Contra  eos 
Qui  iuerunt  • 
£t  dizenint 

Contra  nos. 


Nunc  abite,  cuisb, 
Et  non  rediturae 

In  vice  dierum ; 
Nunc  procul,  profunda, 
Venite,  jucunda, 

Et  talia  rerum ! 


SOPHOHORE. 


Junior. 


Scipione 
Et  pnlmone 

Opus  est, 
Ambuiare 
lUa,  boare 

HsBC,  prodest. 


Dulciores 
Quam  priores 

Nunc  dies 
Volant  tales 
Juvat  quales 

Juvenes — 
Bed  infanda 
Detestanda 

Studia ! 
Nunc  petenda, 
Fuglenda 

Omnia! 


Sed  multum  laboris 
Dat  usque  doloris, 

Quid  igitur  ? 
Solatio  amoris 
Et  spe  Junioris 

Corrigituft 


SxirioR. 


TOL.  IT. 


"  Formosisaimus  annus ;" 
Nallus  habet  tyrannus 

Nob  imperio, 
Sed  vita  beata, 
Libertaa  amata 

In  Collegio. 

(Anno  xxacto.) 

Vale,  nunc  vale ! 
SancUssima  Yale, 

Jucundus  eo, 
Tamen  lachrymie  fluunt, 
Suspiria  ruunt 

Ab  pectore  imo. 

Alvmnvs. 

O  nata  ctelo,  reverenda  Yale, 
Gentis  humanas  celebranda  cultrix, 
Filii  greti  «  nomen"  atque  "  laudes" 

Jure  dooebunt. 
60 
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TRUE  NOBILITY  OF  MAN. 

*<  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

The  dignity  of  man's  nature  has  been  ascribed  to  the  joint  ad- 
vantages of  bodily  superiority  and  intellectual  greatness.  But  the 
former  he  shares  pretty  equally  with  some  brutes ;  in  the  latter 
he  is  exceeded  by  lost  spirits,  and  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
comprises  his  true  native  nobility.  That  human  beings  alone  of 
animals  walk  erect,  have  a  certain  peculiar  conformation  and 
movement  of  limb,  is  of  itself  a  trifling  circumstance.  It  adds 
little  dignity  to  their  character,  and  only  as  the  outward  symbol 
of  a  high  toned,  upright  spirit  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  wise. 
If  the  mind  be  vicious,  with  low  desires  and  abject  feelings,  the  hu- 
man form  becomes  the  vilest  imposition  which  the  world,  this  vari- 
ous and  complex  work  of  nature,  exhibits.  When  Milton  reinresents 
the  great  deceiver  on  his  return  £x>m  that  malignant  excursion  to 
our  globe,  ^'  scorned  by  the  dismal  universal  hiss"  of  his  snaky 
associates,  we  remark  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  fitness  of  their 
metamorphosis.  The  mind  feels  no  repugnance  at  seeing  celes- 
tial nature  and  archangelic  intellect,  having  once  assumed  the  ser- 
pent's character,  afterwards  clothed  in  his  own  proper  form. 

Reason,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  the  glow  of  sensibility,  though 
much,  are  not  all,  nor  the  chiefest  part  in  that  exaltation  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  Reason,  that  lofty  faculty  of  which  we 
love  to  boast  as  associating  our  nature  with  the  divine !  Were 
she  followed  and  cherished  with  an  equal  enthusiasm,  such  claim 
might  have  a  weight  which  he  who  looks  only  at  the  conunon 
practice  of  man  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  But  where  she 
should  rule,  she  slumbers  an  impotent  mistress,  while  passion  and 
prejudice  usurp  her  throne  and  give  law  in  her  name.  Her  just 
authority  is  subverted ;  her  free  decisions  are  warped  to  give  spe- 
ciousness  to  absurdity,  and  color  to  falsehood.  Wit  is  but  an 
uncertain  light,  which  dazzles  by  its  brilliancy,  but  blinds  the  eye 
to  every  other  object.  Sensibility,  through  which  man  should 
taste  an  innocent  delight  in  whatever  is  beautiful  in  scenery,  no- 
ble in  sentiment  or  elevated  in  character,  often  gives  a  keener 
relish  to  debasing  pleasures,  or  a  sharper  efficacy  to  the  stings  of 
remorse.  These,  then,  are  not  the  real  dignity  of  man.  Alone, 
they  only  form  a  superior  kind  of  brute,  and  become  illustrious 
otily  when  subservient  to  a  higher  faculty  of  his  being. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  as  the  basis  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  the  ground  of  that  connection  which  exists  between  him  and 
his  God|  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character.    Infinite 
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goodness  sent  forth  the  human  soul,  weakly  guarded  by  reason, 
tossed  by  passions,  a  child  of  frailty  and  prone  to  wander ;  but 
endowed  it  with  a  moral  nature  winch  binds  it  to  his  own  glori- 
ous nature,  and  affiliates  it  to  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  When 
borne  on  in  the  race  of  guilty  pleasure,  a  voice  whispers  in  the 
ear  of  man,  chides  his  devious  course  and  tells  him  of  a  glorious 
destiny.  To  know  llie  extent  of  our  moral  relations,  to  adorn  the 
character  with  the  beauty  of  excellence,  and  develope  our  moral 
susceptibility,  is  the  business  of  life,  and  the  proper  object  for  the 
employment  of  all  our  talents.  We  should  become  wise  in  order 
to  become  good.  Especially,  be  it  never  forgotten,  that  he  who 
has  attained  a  just  conception  of  his  moral  relations  alone,  has  pro- 
ceeded farther  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  than  be  who  has  mastered 
all  the  stores  of  human  learning  without  it.  If  we  mistake  the 
ultimate  design  of  being,  it  nuitters  little  how  wise  we  show  our- 
self  in  other  things ;  we  have  missed  the  point  of  destination,  and 
our  whole  course  is  necessarily  wrong. 

Placing  the  nobility  of  man  upon  such  high  ground,  the  way  of 
attaining  true  excellence  becomes  peculiarly  important.  And 
first,  we  say,  let  him  who  desires  this  excellence,  impress  upon 
his  mind  and  ponder  in  his  thought  the  importance  of  an  immor- 
tal nature.  Let  him  remember  that  this  is  "  the  infancy  of  being." 
Let  his  steady  eye  often  turn  from  these  scenes  which  so  distort 
our  mental  vision,  to  contemplate  the  enfranchised  spirit  as  it 
"  pursues  its  rising  track"  from  ignorance  to  the  full  perfection  of 
knowledge.  Let  him  rememb^,  let  him  feel,  that  this  weak  nar 
ture  ccMitains  the  elements  of  perfection ;  that  this  feeble  spirit, 
which  now  gropes  in  error,  confounded  and  amazed  at  the  least 
of  creation's  wonders,  has  a  glorious  period  in  prospect,  when  it 
shall  c(Mnprehend  a  universe,  and  fathom  the  depths  of  the  divine 
purposes.  By  such  reflections  he  may  learn  to  set  a  just  estimate 
upon  things,  to  counteract  that  fatal  thirst  for  present  pleasure,  to 
associate  life  with  immortality.  He  for  whom  fortune  has  in  re- 
serve a  crown,  however  low  his  present  state,  must  blush  to  act 
inconsistently  with  his  future  character,  must  learn  to  anticipate 
his  regal  dignity. 

The  contemplation  of  immortality,  while  it  is  too  serious  to 
excite  vanity,  still  should  awake  in  every  breast  sentiments  of  the 
most  perfect  freedom.  When  man  clearly  comprehends  how 
fearful  and  wonderful  is  his  destiny,  he  feels  his  interests  too  im- 
portant to  be  tqfled  with ;  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man  are 
too  momentous  for  the  thought  of  infringement  When  the 
enraged  tyrant  looks  down  upon  the  pale,  cringing  wretch  at  his 
feet,  let  the  recollection  of  his  immortal  privilege  burst  upon  him, 
and  let  him  fear  to  wound  a  nature  enduring  as  his  own,  and 
which  must  move  on,  a  kindred  spirit,  by  his  side,  in  infinite  pro- 
gression. 
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— «— "  wo  for  those  who  tnmple  o'er  a  mind ! 

A  deathless  thing  !    They  know  not  what  they  do. 

Or  what  they  deal  with !     Man,  perchance,  may  bind 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  Ught  anew 

The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  toach  that  flew— - 

But  for  the  soul !  oh  !  tremble  and  beware 

To  lay  rude  hands  npon  God's  mysteries  there !" 

The  poor  crawler  who  meanly  hopes  for  annihilation  in  the  shock 
of  death,  may  kiss  the  rod  of  despotism ;  may  acknowledge  the 
privilege  of  royal  dust  to  trample  over  his  prostrate  rights ;  he 
may  offer  up  the  tribute  of  obeisance  to  wealth,  and  bow  in  hum- 
ble reverence  before  a  gilded  pageant :  the  free  spirit  that  feels 
within  the  glow  of  immortality,  that  accustoms  itself  to  look  for- 
wsuxl  to  that  future  state  of  equality,  knows  no  such  servile  feel- 
ing. To  one  who  sees  nothing  but  oblivion  beyond  the  grave, 
a  most  oppressive  inequality  appears  in  the  distribution  of  the 
pleasures  of  existence.  Rank,  genius,  and  wealth  confer  enjoy- 
ments which  persons  in  humble  life  may  long  for,  but  must  never 
partake.  The  unfortunate  wretch  bitterly  feels  his  degradation, 
marks  with  malignant  envy  the  happier  lot  of  others,  but  knows 
nothing  in  his  own  nature  upon  which  to  base  an  independeot 
sentiment,  nor  any  future  bliss  upon  which  to  sustain  his  sinkmg 
spirit  by  the  power  of  hope.  Death  which  alone  can  equalize 
the  high  and  the  low,  consigns  both  to  oblivion.  But  revelation 
lifts  the  beggar  upon  a  level  with  the  prince,  by  ushering  tbem  as 
kindred  spirits  upon  a  new  scene  of  action.  What  can  be  added 
to  him  who  possesses  a  deathless  spirit,  or  what  can  make  him 
poor  ?  We  again  say,  let  him  who  would  study  to  attain  the 
chief  excellence  of  his  nature,  ever  be  sensible  of  his  destiny.  He 
who  keeps  the  end  of  his  journey  always  in  view,  is  less  likely  to 
loiter  and  deviate,  than  he  who  never  thinks  of  it. 

Next  to  moral  sensibility,  and  in  subservience  to  it,  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  requires  culture  of  the  intellect.  The  ingenioos 
observer  will  need  but  a  cursory  survey  of  the  various  conflicting 
opinions  which  agitate  society,  to  learn  that  he  must  think  for 
himself.  He  cannot  take  upon  trust,  without  manifest  guilt,  the 
great  principles  which  are  to  regulate  his  conduct,  from  any  au- 
thority on  earth.  These  are  too  important  to  be  risked  upon  the 
caprice  of  others ;  besides,  the  Creator  in  this  beautiful  disposition 
of  things,  did  not  give  us  these  noble  powers,  capable  of  such 
improvement,  to  lie  inactive.  The  constitution  of  our  being  pre- 
cludes the  idea ;  immortal  natures  must  be  progressive.  All  things 
around,  within  us,  are  the  proper  objects  of  thought,  and  we  find 
ourselves  existing  amid  a  thousand  natural  and  morsd  phenconeos, 
to  exercise  our  powers  and  provoke  investigation.  Let  us  then 
freely  examine  whatever  comes  within  our  reach.    Let  nothii^ 
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appear  so  sacred  as  to  repress  our  curiosity,  or  so  venerable  as  to 
awe  us  into  acquiescence.  Above  all,  let  us  beware  lest  the  strong 
holds  of  custom  and  prejudice  screen  falsehood  from  discovery, 
and  lest  folly  lurk  undetected  under  the  mantle  of  antiquity. 
When  we  shall  have  examined  all  the  themes  of  thought,  be- 
sides that  our  faculties  will  have  acquired  strength  by  exercise, 
and  the  mind  stored  itself  with  pleasing  images  and  useful  reflec- 
tions, we  shall  have  also  this  satisfaction,  that  if  we  have  fallen 
short  of  the  truth,  we  have  not  at  least  been  duped  by  others,  but 
have  failed  through  the  weakness  of  our  natures.  If  we  employ 
the  faculties  which  Heaven  has  given  us,  we  shall  have  its  bless- 
ing upon  our  honest  endeavors  after  the  truth ;  and  if  we  carry 
on  the  pursuit  with  candor,  our  own  powers  will  be  found  suflSi- 
cient  to  direct  us  in  whatever  is  most  necessary  to  our  welfare. 
Truth,  as  she  does  not  often  force  her  instructions  upon  us  un- 
sought, so  neither  always  confines  her  presence  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  science,  far  less  within  those  limits  which  the  pride  of 
philosophers  has  drawn  about  her,  but  sometimes  breaks  through 
all  these  barriers  and  pours  a  flood  of  light  into  the  mind  of  her 
humble  votary. 

Above  all,  having  found  the  truth,  let  us  not  be  scared  out  of  it 
by  the  difficulties  to  which  it  leads,  or  by  the  terrors  of  public 
opinion.  To  overcome  this  last  ol^truction  will  be  easy  or  diffi- 
cult, according  to  the  temper  of  our  minds  and  the  character  of 
motives.  If  we  are  ruled  by  vanity,  or  a  fondness  for  popular 
applause,  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  will  present  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  all  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  such  an 
one,  the  denouncing  voice  of  the  multitude  is  an  Alpine  barrier  to 
shut  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  We  mark  his  motives,  and  know 
him  to  be  destitute  alike  of  true  dignity  of  character  and  common 
independence.  The  public,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  has  been 
alternately  cajoled  and  bruised,  flattered  and  fleeced,  by  its  pre- 
tended friends  and  favorites.  Let  us  do  neither.  Let  us  neither 
flatter  ''  its  rank  breath,"  nor  fear  its  dread  denunciation.  The 
selfish  followers  of  fame  and  ambition  have  often  braved  its  opin- 
ion, and  are  the  soldiers  of  truth  to  be  less  courageous  ?  At  least 
we  know  that  the  universe  does  not  exhibit  a  nobler  spectacle 
than  a  lover  of  truth  holding  out  his  deliberate  course,  in  despite  of 
the  ignominy  heaped  upon  him  by  a  base  world.  Such  an  exam- 
ple furnishes  the  proudest  illustration  of  man's  true  nobility. 

In  order  to  give  reason  its  full  force  and  preserve  the  judgment 
unclouded,  the  passions  must  be  reduced  to  that  subordinate  rank 
which  is  properly  assigned  them  in  the  economy  of  mind.  We 
cannot  inde^  lift  ourselves  entirely  beyond  their  atmosphere,  but 
we  can  acquire  such  an  ascendency  over  them,  as  shall  greatly 
diminish  their  influence  and  increase  the  sum  of  our  happiness. 
To  hold  these  in  proper  subjection  is  real  greatness  of  soul.    He 
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who  has  learned  to  do  this,  has  achieTcd  that  greatest  of  all  cour 
quests,  over  himself.  If  this  work  be  commenoed  in  season,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy :  the  passions  when  properly  resisted 
know  their  place ;  the  reign  of  reason  is  confirmed,  and  her  voice 
is  heard  above  these  clamorous  and  imperious  disturbers  of  our 
peace.  But  if  we  suffer  ourselves  early  to  be  ruled  by  them,  we 
must  obey  them  through  life ;  we  have  been  broken  to  their  reia 
and  shall  be  driven  wherever  they  see  fit  to  direct  us.  A  slavery 
which  we  have  contracted  in  youth  holds  us  in  its  grasp  even  to 
our  graves.  It  is  not  possible  to  picture  a  more  humiliating  con- 
dition than  his  who  has  yielded  to  some  debasing  passion,  who 
feels  his  chains,  yet  has  not  strength  to  resist.  True  excellence 
of  character  allows  no  such  derangement  of  faculties ;  the  intel- 
lect must  rule  the  ascendant 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  upon  self-denial,  an  exercise  which  Christianity  recom- 
mends with  much  force,  and  which  like  all  her  precepts  is  con- 
fijmed  by  the  principles  of  true  philosophy.  We  are  not  going 
to  speak  of  moderation  in  sensiud  pleausures ;  the  necessity  of 
this  is  too  manifest  to  need  remark.  Excessive  indulgence  in 
these  if  it  does  not  stupify  the  mind,  inflames  the  passions,  which 
is  full  as  fatal  to  all  cool  reasoning  and  calm  enjoyment  The 
pleasures  of  a  rational  being,  should  be  of  an  intellectual  character. 
To  refrain  from  conduct  which  corrupts  the  mind  and  debiUtates 
the  body  is  but  the  dictate  of  common  prudence.  We  speak 
rather  of  those  nobler  sacrifices  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
to  the  good  of  our  race,  which  react  with  double  eflect  upon  our 
own  hearts^  and  which  are  not  less  the  cause  than  the  natural 
result  of  true  magnanimity.  Extended  views  of  things  together 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  human  interests,  alwa]^!  produce  acts 
of  kindness  whenever  and  wherever  proper  objects  are  presented. 
A  truly  great  and  noble  chsOracter,  while  too  sensible  of  his  own 
importance  ever  entirely  to  sacrifice  his  interests,  will  still  always 
think  the  better  of  himself  for  any  aid  he  has  been  able  to  lend 
his  fellow.  Such  a  man  will  find  opportunities  for  assisting  those 
around  him  by  acts  of  benevolence,  which  while  they  call  for 
self-denial  and  develope  the  graces  of  his  own  character,  will 
never  seriously  impoverish  him.  He  will  often  taste  the  "  luxury 
of  doing  good." 

The  dignity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  requires 
action.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  that  progressive  constitution 
which  we  possess  are  lost  whenever  we  suffer  ourselves  to  pause. 
Our  course  must  be  continually  onward.  If  we  halt,  the  delicate 
machinery  of  the  mind  loses  its  pliancy,  and  we  find  it  difficult 
to  start.  Besides,  we  have  no  time  to  spare.  The  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  nature  around  us,  the  more  wonderful  phenomena  of 
mind  within  us,  all  conspire  to  diame  our  ignorance  and  censure 
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our  delay.  Were  knowledge  limited  in  extent,  such  procrastina^ 
tiou  might  be  venial.  Could  the  mind  look  forward  to  some  fu- 
ture period  when  it  should  have  attained  the  limit  of  its  faculties, 
it  might  be  pardonable  to  linger  by  the  way.  But  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  its  powers  expand  will  be  enduring  as  its  existence, 
and  the  sources  of  human  knowledge  will  never  be  exhausted. 
We  may  freely  partake  of  this  mental  feast  and  satisfy  every 
faculty,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  is  to  last  foiiever.  Where 
the  love  of  knowledge  has  found  a  resting  place  in  man,  such 
reflections  will  stir  up  into  active  energy  every  element  of  his 
being.  If  he  has  hitherto  lost  time,  he  will  lose  no  more.  The 
hours  which  before  dragged  on  so  heavily,  will  be  seized  and 
appropriated,  and  each  one  made  to  tell  for  his  future  improve- 
ment. Truth  will  disclose  new  beauties  to  his  eye,  and  study 
have  charms  for  him  he  never  felt  before.  The  bent  of  such  a 
man's  desires  will  be  manifest  in  the  employment  which  he  has 
chosen  for  life.  K  he  has  parts  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  in  the 
wider  spheres  of  usefulness,  such  an  one  will  be  selected  as  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  call  his  powers  into  vigorous  exercise.  He 
will  learn  to  blend  his  honest  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  with 
his  own  highest  improvement.  If  nature  has  denied  this  privi- 
lege, the  duties  of  a  humbler  station  still  furnish  the  means  of 
improvement,  and  he  may  there  cultivate  that  true  greatness  of 
soul,  which  in  reality  bx  exceeds  the  triumi^  of  genius  or  the 
pride  of  intellect. 

As  active  as  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  in  their  variou; 
callings,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  most  of  the  pursuits 
which  occupy  human  life.  How  few  among  them  tend  to  ex- 
pand and  elevate  the  soul !  How  many  of  them  operate  directly 
to  suppress  each  generous  feeling  and  effectually  smother  the 
intellectual  fire !  To  neglect  the  occupation  of  our  powers  is 
criminal ;  to  misapply  them  is  not  less  so.  It  imports  us  little 
whether  we  are  inactive,  or  whether  we  are  active  to  no  rational 
purpose.  We  see  those  daily  around  us  who  are  chasing  that 
gilded  bauble,  wealth,  as  if  thereon  depended  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. When  this  passion  has  taken  full  possession  of  a  man,  it 
eradicates  alike  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  every  desire  of 
intellectual  culture.  The  love  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
lucre  are  as  opposite  as  mind  and  matter.  A  rational  man,  could 
he  gain  the  attention  of  such  an  earthworm,  might  reason  with 
him  in  terms  like  these : — 

^^  Your  conduct  must  be  admitted  as  conclusive  evidence  that  you 
esteem  your  present  pursuit  the  best  within  the  compass  of  your 
election,  and  the  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  fulfil  the  end  of  being. 
Though  I  think  you  were  designed  for  higher  purposes,  we  shtdl 
not  perhaps  quarrel  upon  the  subject  of  your  opinion  if  you  will 
explain  fiK)m  what  source  it  has  been  derived.    Have  you  then 
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fonned  it  yourself  upon  mature  deliberatioa  and  afi^  a  close 
study  of  your  nature,  or  have  you  received  it  as  you  take  the  cut 
of  your  garment,  from  the  established  notions  of  the  time,  with- 
out once  asking  whether  those  notions  are  sensible  or  absurd  ? 
If  the  latter,  your  opinion  is  worth  as  much  upon  this  subject  as 
on  any  other  of  which  you  are  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  suifer 
me  to  suggest  that  the  principle  upon  which  one's  conduct  for 
life  is  based,  is  worth  a  personal  examination.  If  you  have  taken 
such  pains,  then  doubtless  you  have  reasons  as  well  as  authority 
for  your  conduct.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  dazzling  men's  eyes  by 
the  display  of  gilded  carriages  and  splendid  equipages  ?  Is  it  to 
gratify  your  vanity  by  those  respects  and  honors  which  are  some- 
times paid  by  little  men  to  riches?  If  so,  let  me  ask  you  if  all 
this  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  belittling  consciousness 
that  you  are  holding  an  unmerited  station,  and  that  all  these  atten- 
tions are  due  to  your  circumstances  rather  than  to  yourself?  Let 
me  ask  how  many  thousands  of  money  it  takes  to  make  a  man? 
I  go  on  a  supposition  which  may  not  be  so  readily  admitted,  that 
it  has  cost  too  much  time  to  fill  your  coffers  with  gold,  to  leave 
much  for  storing  your  mind  with  knowledge.  At  all  events,  is 
not  a  competency  which  shall  suffice  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  give  leisure  to  exjdore  those  undis- 
covered mines  of  wealth  and  happiness  which  an  immortal  spirit 
places  at  your  disposal,  more  worthy  of  attention  ?  If  you  have 
really  neglected  this,  notwithstanding  your  toil  for  possessions, 
and  that  the  world  account  you  rich,  you  are  indeed  a  beggar. 
The  object  of  existence  has  been  mistaken ;  you  have  reUed  for 
protection  against  calamity  upon  a  gilded  drapery,  which  one  puff 
of  boisterous  fortune  may  rend  and  leave  you  naked  to  the 
strokes  of  adversity." 

In  a  similar  way  the  lovers  of  £une  and  power  might  pass  un- 
der our  examination,  and  indeed  nine  tenths  of  mankind  who  are 
taken  and  hurried  away  by  such  meagre  bait,  to  the  pity  or  amuse- 
ment of  the  remaining  fraction.  It  is  however  but  a  small  part  of 
wisdom  to  detect  the  errors  of  others :  if  we  have  mended  our 
own  conduct  we  have  done  far  more  than  to  have  discovered  the 
faults  of  our  neighbors.  "  Let  us  then  assume  such  a  greatness  of 
mind  as  becomes  wise  and  virtuous  men ;  as  may  enable  us  to 
encounter  the  accidents  of  life  with  fortitude,  and  to  conform  our- 
selves to  the  order  of  nature  who  governs  her  great  kingdom,  the 
world,  by  continual  mutations."  In  this  way  alone  can  we  be- 
come in  a  measure  independent  of  those  natural  evils  which  sooner 
or  later  harrass  the  most  fortunate,  and  darken  the  fairest  picture 
of  happiness  with  shades  of  calamity.  Let  us  learn  to  separate 
circumstances  from  the  man,  and  place  in  our  estimation  such 
trifles  at  an  infinite  distance  beneath  those  rare  and  noble  quali* 
ties,  purity  of  character  and  goodness  of  heart    If  fortune  be  pro- 
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pitiouSy  let  us  receive  her  favors  with  a  welcome,  but  never  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  enticed  by  her  smiles  from  that  strong  citidel  of 
peace,  where  every  good  man  retires  in  adversity,  within  his  own 
breast. 

When  we  can  do  all  this,  we  have  learned  the  true  philosophy 
of  life.  In  whatever  station  we  are  placed,  if  not  happy  we  shall 
at  least  be  calm,  and  manifest  by  a  proud  yet  ready  acquiescence 
in  her  decrees  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  the  proper  temper  of 
mind  with  which  to  meet  the  allotments  of  fate. 


OUR  MAGAZINE. 

'  A  place  for  all  things.'— OU  Maxims. 

Ours  is  the  allotted  duty  to  occupy,  with  our  sage  reflections, 
the  page  set  apart  by  reason  and  usage  for  all  those  thousand  Uttle 
hints  and  notions,  thoughts  and  conceptions  wherewith  those 
who  cater  for  this  young  world  would  edify  their  readers.  Our 
trouble  happens  not  now  to  be,  that  we  lack  the  ready  material 
for  our  purpose,  but  that  from  the  crowd  of  hovering  suggestions  we 
know  not  which  to  choose.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  sat- 
isfaction, to  start  with,  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  our  predecessors. 

The  fourth  volume  of  our  Magazine  is  concluded,  and  the  credit 
which  attended  its  first  appearance  has  strengthened  in  its  progress 
into  a  permanent  reputation.  The  Yale  Literary  has  been  ranked 
by  its  cotemporaries  amongst  the  few  periodicals  which  are  an  honor 
to  the  young  republic.  True,  the  severity  of  criticism  which  our 
own  previous  selections  have  sometimes  met  with,  may  seem  to 
detract  from  the  general  praise,  yet  these  are  but  individual  in- 
stances ;  we  intend  that  they  shall  be  still  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween hereafter.  Let  those  who  have  contributed  to  its  attain- 
ment  divide  the  generous  meed.  A  glance  into  the  quiet  coffin, 
extended  in  solemn  length  before  us,  suggests  that  the  efforts  of 
some  stopped  short  of  their  intended  destiny.  Essays,  PoemS| 
Tales,  Biographies,  all  gathered  to  their  silent  resting  place.  A 
tear — and  we  hasten  on.  May  those  who  have  favored  us  with 
their  effusions,  whether  the  result  of  their  exertions  has  been 
recorded  on  our  earliest  or  IcUest  page,  rouse  them  for  higher 
efforts ;  and  they  who  have  as  yet  but  criticised,  strive  them- 
selves to  remedy  the  deficiencies  which  they  so  much  depre- 
cate. But  we  must  away  to  more  grateful  topics.  Close  by 
is  the  gala  week  of  college.    A  class  is  to  go  forth  from  these 
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sylvan  retreats  of  learning,  to  act  on  the  great  stage.  They  who 
feel  most  for  their  welfare  are  gathering  to  cheer  them  onward. 
And  those  who  years  ago  mingled  in  these  scenes  are  arriving  to 
revive  the  holiest  recollections  of  college  days — to  tell,  each  the 
other,  his  experience  and  prospects,  and  to  speak  of  those  who 
have  gone  on  to  the  other  country,  cut  down  in  their  early  prime. 
We  rejoice  that  again  the  Phi  Beta  is  to  patronize  the  muse,  and 
that  song  is  to  lend  its  aid  to  eloquence.  Commencement,  with 
its  throng  of  beauty  and  learning,  follows  close  behind.  It  will 
be  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  Reader,  we  intend  to  lay  aside  our 
editorial  duties  and  to  attend  in  person.  Dont  let  us  call  off  your 
attention  from  the  maidens.  Yet  be  not  too  boisterous  in  your 
devotions.  There  have  been  orators  who  could  not  be  heard ; 
and  even  when  the  solemn  beaver  was  on  and  the  privileged  as- 
cended to  receive  the  parchment,  strange  voices  have  mingled 
with  the  ancient  declaration,  "  Pro  auctoritate  mihi  commissa." 
Last  comes  vacation.  We  imagine  your  joy  already,  as  you  anti- 
cipate an  exchange  of  books  and  flunks  (pardon  the  insinuation !) 
for  home  and  friends.  Having  listened  to  the  final  benediction, 
and  accompanied  the  fair  one.  to  her  own  door,  you  are  once  more 
within  the  old  walls  and  packing  for  your  journey.  What  an 
array  of  boots  and  shirts !  Drawers  upside  down — ink  bottle  in- 
verted— ^books  on  the  floor ;  in  they  go !  It  isn't  best  to  be  too 
particular — soon  out  again  at  home.  "  Stage  ready.  Sir."  "  Yes, 
Sir — ^that  trunk — ^nothing  more.  Good-bye,  Tim."  "  My  love, 
you  know.  Bill."  "  Yes.  Look  out  for  the  plants.  Farewell !" 
Gone !  Ah !  we  dare  not  follow  you  home  even  in  thought,  for 
fear  of  being  discontented  with  things  around  us.  We  did  ven- 
ture, night  before  last,  to  think  an  instant  of  the  bright  eyes  and 
gilded  visions  just  before  us,  and  most  unluckily  fell  asleep  in  the 
very  act.  We  dreamed  that  college  was  far  away.  The  domes- 
tic circle  rose  right  cheerily  before  us,  and  there  sat  one  with  silken 
locks  and  sparkling  eye,  her  cheek  flushed  with  the  sudden 
ecstasy,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  our  approach.  We 
had  sprezui   our  arms  to  clasp  Monstrum  Horrendum ! ! 

What  a  change !  The  chair  was  there  still,  but  how  differently 
occupied !    That  form — 

<'  It  still  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fiiir ; 
But  ended  foal  in  many  a  scaly  fold| 
Voluminous  and  vast ;  a  serpent  arm*d 
With  mortal  sting." 

Imagine  our  surprise.  We  sprang,  or  tried  to  spring,  for  the  door. 
Our  feet  refused  their  oflice.  Up  rose  the  demon.  As  she  i^ 
proached,  we  read  upon  her  forehead  the  portentous  title — ^Exam- 
ination. Horror  stricken,  we  shrieked  for  help.  No  hand  was 
raised  to  aid  us. 
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^  Black  she  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart." 

We  gasped  for  breath.  A  moment,  and  in  came  the  weapon, 
cracking  and  crashing  through  our  bones.    And  such  a  yell ! 

**  She  caird  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Resounded," — 

"  Conditioned,  sir,  conditioned !"  Startled,  we  awoke.  Our 
chum  was  poking  us  with  the  tongs,  and  screaming  in  our  ears, 
"  It's  all  over  with  you ;  the  bell  has  given  the  final  tingle.^^  We 
leaped  into  our  boots,  and  the  next  moment  were  on  our  way  to 
prayers,  to  ask,  amongst  other  blessings,  a  preservation  from  all 
anticipations  of  vacation  till  it  comes.  Of  course  we  are  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  on  this  point,  reader,  and  cannot  accompany  you 
even  in  imagination.  Yet  fare  thee  well !  Accept  our  parting 
benediction. 

Blessed  times  to  thee  at  home  ! 

Bring  with  thee,  when  next  you  come, 

Sounder  body,  brighter  wit, 

Many  a  sparkling  silver  bit, 

And  brilliant  gems  of  thought  divine, 

Amid  our  gathered  hoard  to  shine. 


The  following  lines,  contributed  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  occupy  the  page 
which  we  had  reserved  for  a  brief  notice  of  our  beloved  and  lamented  classmate. 

LINES 

OK  TBI  DIATR  OF  JOBV  STXBIIS   SPARHAWK,  A  MSMBXR  OF  THS  JTDVIOB  CLASS, 
WHO   DIXD   AT   irXW   BAYX9,  AUGUST  9tB,  1839,  AGXD  2S  TXARS. 

Thou,  too,  art  passed  away  !    No  more 

Sail'st  thou  with  us  life's  sea, 
Lone  voyager  to  the  distant  shore 

Of  dim  eternity ! 
Death's  changeless  seal  is  on  thy  brow, 
Where  once  was  life  hath  fallen  now 

The  chill  dew  heavily ! 
J%ou  liest  low  in  dreamless  sleep— 
We  from  our  dreams  awake  to  weep ! 

For  we  have  fondly  hoped  the  chain— 
Our  bright  and  youthfUl  band — 
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Thrice*  rudely  broke  might  not  again 

Be  rent  by  death's  strong  hand  : 
fiut  lo  !  by  time  when  brighter  grown, 
Another  shining  link  is  gone, 

Eren  as  a  tie  of  sand. 
Hark  to  the  customed  voice  of  prayer ! 
Ye  hear  it^— A«  is  senseless  there ! 

Ay !  gaze,  in  silence,  comrades,  gaze, 

On  that  pale,  placid  face ! 
Say,  in  expression's  frozen  rays 

Can  ye  his  features  trace  ? 
Raise  not  your  voices — but  let  fall 
Grief's  bitter  tears  upon  his  pall-* 

It  is  the  time  and  place  1 
One  passeth  from  our  social  band 
To  an  unknown,  retumless  land ! 

Take  up  your  weary  load  again, 

Tread  silently  along ; 
While  wait  the  sad,  expectant  train. 

Whose  grief  is  still,  but  strong. 
Who  foUoweth  afler  feebly  slow, 
With  sobs  of  unavailing  woe 

Deep  from  her  fond  heart  wrung  ? 
But  yesterday  she  buried  one,t 
And  now  bewails  her  only  son ! 

Strong  streams  are  fettered  fast  beneath 

The  morning's  frozen  dew ; 
Thus  hath  the  chilling  frost  of  death 

Checked  his  life's  warm  full  flow ! 
The  woodsman  hews  the  giant  oak ; 
Thus  hath  fate's  unrelenting  stroke 

His  manly  might  laid  low  ! 
Mourn,  comrades,  mourn  his  hapless  doom. 
So  early  tenanting  the  tomb ! 

Yet  will  we  still  remember  thee, 

When  years  on  years  have  fled! 
Yet  will  we  still  remember  thee. 

Though  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
The  open  hand,  the  kindly  heart 
Can  we  forget,  though  thou  depart  ? 

How  lowly  lies  thy  head ! 
Rest  thee  beneath  the  grave's  green  sod — 
Thy  soul  is  summoned  back  to  God !  G.  H.  C 

*  Bates,  Breck  and  Kennedy,  deceased,  were  members  of  this  class. 

t  A  brother  had  died  in  the  same  manner  before  him,  tn  the  next  lower  cUmb. 


